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PREFACE. 


This  work  contains  all  the  propositions  which  are  usually 
included  in  elementary  treatises  on  algebra,  and  a  large  number 
of  examples  for  exercise. 

My  chief  object  has  been  to  render  the  work  easily  intelligible. 
Students  should  be  encouraged  to  examine  carefully  the  language 
of  the  book  they  are  using,  so  that  they  may  ascertain  its  meaning 
or  be  able  to  point  out  exactly  where  their  difficulties  arise.  The 
language,  therefore,  ought  to  be  simple  and  precise;  and  it  is 
essential  that  apparent  conciseness  should  not  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  clearness. 

In  attempting,  however,  to  render  the  work  easily  intelligible, 
I  trust  I  have  neither  impaired  the  accuracy  of  the  demonstrations 
nor  contracted  the  limits  of  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  in  both  these  respects  I  have  advanced 
beyond  the  line  traced  out  by  previous  elementary  writers. 

The  present  treatise  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  chapters, 
each  chapter  being,  as  far  as  possible,  complete  in  itself.  Thus 
the  student  is  not  perplexed  by  attempting  to  master  too  much 
at  once  ;  and  if  he  shoidd  not  succeed  in  fully  comprehending 
any  chapter,  he  will  not  be  precluded  from  going  on  to  the  next, 
reserving  the  difficulties  for  future  consideration  :  the  latter  point 
is  of  especial  importance  to  those  students  who  are  without  the 
aid  of  a  teacher. 
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The  oixier  of  succession  of  the  several  chapters  is  to  some 
extent  arbitrary,  because  the  positiofi  which  any  one  of  them 
should  occupy  must  depend  partly  upon  its  difficulty  and  partly 
upon  its  importance.  But,  since  each  chapter  is  nearly  independ- 
ent, it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  abandon  the  order 
laid  down  in  the  book  and  to  adopt  another  at  his  discretion. 

The  examples  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
every  part  of  the  subject,  and,  as  the  number  of  them  is  more 
than  two  thousand,  I  trust  they  will  supply  ample  exercise 
for  the  student.  Complicated  and  difficult  problems  have  been 
excluded,  because  they  consume  time  and  energy  which  may  be 
spent  more  profitably  on  other  branches  of  mathematics.  Each 
set  of  examples  has  been  carefully  arranged,  commencing  with 
some  which  are  very  simple  and  proceeding  gradually  to  others 
which  are  less  obvious;  those  sets  which  are  entitled  MisceUanecm 
Examples^  together  with  a  few  in  each  of  the  other  sets,  may 
be  omitted  by  the  student  who  is  reading  the  subject  for  the  first 
time.  The  answers  to  the  examples,  with  hints  for  the  solution 
of  some  in  which  assistance  may  be  needed,  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

I  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
present  treatise  has  been  derived, 

Dr  Wood's  Algebra  has  been  so  long  current  that  it  has 
become  public  property,  and  it  is  so  well  known  to  teachers  that 
an  elementary  writer  would  naturally  desire  to  make  use  of  it 
to  some  extent.  The  first  edition  of  that  work  appeared  in  1795, 
and  the  tenth  in  1835 ;  the  tenth  edition  was  the  last  issued 
in  Dr  Wood's  life-time.  The  chapters  on  Surds,  Batio,  and 
Proportion,  in  my  Algebra  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  Dr 
Wood's  Algebra.  I  have  also  frequently  used  Dr  Wood's  ex- 
amples either  in  my  text  or  in  my  collections  of  examples. 
Moreover,  in  the  statement  of  rules  in  the  elementary  part  of 
my  book  I  have  often  followed  Dr  Wood,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
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Rule  for  Long  Division ;  the  statement  of  such  rules  must  be 
almost  identical  in  all  wof  ks  on  Algebra.  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  Dr  Wood's  authority  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  the  requirements  of  the  present  state  of 
mathematical  instruction  rendered  this  impossible.  The  tenth 
edition  of  Dr  Wood's  Algebra  contains  less  than  half  the  matter 
of  the  present  work,  and  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  subjects  which 
are  now  usually  studied  in  distinct  treatises,  namely,  Arithmetic, 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry, 
and  portions  of  the  Summation  of  Series ;  the  larger  part  of  the 
remainder,  froia  its  brevity  and  incompleteness,  is  now  unsuitable 
to  the  wants  of  students.  Thus,  oji  the  whole,  a  very  small 
number  of  pages  comprises  aU  that  I  have  been  able  to  retain  of 
Dr  Wood's  Algebra. 

For  additional  matter  I  have  chiefly  had  recourse  to  the 
Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  in  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  the  works  of  Bourdon,  Lefebure  de  Fourcy, 
Mayer  and  Choquet,  and  Schlomilch ;  I  have  also  studied  with 
great  advantage  the  Algebra  of  Professor  De  Morgan  and  other 
works  of  the  same  author  which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  Algebra. 

I  have  also  occasionally  consulted  the  edition  of  Wood's 
Algebra  published  by  Mr  Lund  in  1841,  Hind's  Algebra,  1841, 
Ck)lenso's  Algebra,  1849,  and  Grood win's  Elementary  Course  of 
Mathematics,  1853. 

Although  I  have  not  hesitated  to  use  the  materials  which  were 
available  in  preceding  authors,  yet  much  of  the  present  work  is 
peculiar  to  it  j  and  I  believe  i^  will  be  found  that  my  Algebra 
contains  more  that  is  new  to  elementary  works,  and  more  that  is 
original,  than  any  of  the  popidar  English  works  of  similar  plan. 
Originality  however  in  an  elementary  work  is  rarely  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  in  publishing  the  first  edition  of  my  Algebra  I  felt 
some  apprehension  that  I  had  deviated  too  far  from  the  ordinary 
methods.     I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  receiving  from  eminent 
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teachera  fayourable  opinions  of  the  work  generally  and  also  of  those 
parts  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  two  new 
chapters  have  been  added.  Three  hundred  miscellaneous  exampleH 
have  also  been  supplied ;  these  are  arranged  in  sets;  each  set  con- 
taining ten  examples;  the  first  hundred  relate  to  the  first  twenty 
chapters  of  the  book,  the  second  hundred  extend  to  the  end  of  the 
fortieth  chapter,  and  the  last  hundred  relate  to  the  whole  book» 

I  have  to  return  my  thanks  to  many  able  mathematicians  who 
have  favoured  me  with  suggestions  which  have  been  of  service  to 
me ;  the  improvemejits  which  have  been  effected  in  the  work  will, 
I  trust,  render  it  still  more  useful  in  education,  and  still  more 
worthy  of  the  approbation  which  it  has  received. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  EqucUions  to  form 
a  sequel  to  the  Algebra;  and  the  student  is  referred  to  that 
treatise  as  a  suitable  continuation  of  the  present  work. 


I.  TODHUNTEK. 


St  John's  College, 
October,  1870. 
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L      DEFINITIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SIGNS. 

1.  The  method  of  reaaoning  about  numbers,  by  means  of 
letters  which  are  employed  to  represent  the  numbers,  and  signs 
which  are  employed  to  represent  their  relations,  is  called  Algebra, 

2.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to  represent  numbers, 
which  may  be  either  hnoum  mmibers,  or  numbers  which  have  to 
be  foimd  and  which  are  therefore  called  unknown  numbers.  It  is 
usual  to  represent  known  numbers  by  the  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  as  a,  (,  c,  and  unknoion  numbers  by  the  last  letters, 
as  aj,  y,  « ;  this  is  not  however  a  necessary  rule,  and  so  need  not 
be  strictly  obeyed. 

Numbers  may  be  either  whole  or  fractional.  The  word  qiuin- 
tity  is  frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  number.  The  word 
integer  is  often  used  instead  of  whole  nimiber. 

3.  The  sign  +  signifies  that  the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
is  to  be  added.  Thus  a  +  6  signifies  that  the  number  represented 
by  6  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  represented  by  a.  If  a  repre- 
sent 9,  and  h  represent  3,  then  a  +  h  represents  12.  The  sign  +  is 
called  the  plus  sign,  and  a  +  6  is  read  thus  "  a  plus  b." 

Similarly  a-\-h-^c  signifies  that  we  are  to  add  &-  to  a,  and  then 
add  c  to  the  result. 

4.  The  sign  —  signifies  that  the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
is  to  be  subtracted.  Thus  a  —  h  signifies  that  the  number  repre- 
sented by  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  number  represented  by  a. 
If  a  represent  9,  and  h  represent  3,  then  a  -  6  represents  6.  The 
sign  —  is  called  the  minus  s^fn,  and  a  —  6  is  read  thus  "  a  minus  b." 
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Similarly  a  —  h  —  c  signifies  that  we  are  to  subtract  b  from  a, 
and  then  subtract  c  &om  the  redult ;  a  +  &  —  c  signifies  that  we  are 
to  add  6  to  a,  and  then  subtract  c  from  the  result ;  a-'h  +  e  signi- 
fies that  we  are  to  subtract  b  from  a  and  thei»  add  c  to  the  result. 

5,  The  sign  x  signifies  that  the  numbers  between  which  it 
stands  are  to  be  mvltiplied  together.  Thus  a  x  6  signifies  that  the 
number  represented  by  a  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number  repre- 
sented hjb.  If  a  represent  9,  and  b  represent  3,  then  a  x  6  repre- 
sents 27.  The  sign  x  is  called  the  sign  of  midtiplicatianf  and  axb 
is  read  thus  "  a  into  b,"  Similarly  axbxc  denotes  the  product  of 
the  numb««  represented  by  a,  b  and  c. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sign  of  multiplication  is  often 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  thus  ab  is  used  instead  of  axb, 
and  has  the  same  meaning ;  so  ahc  is  used  for  a  x  &  x  c.  Sometimes 
a  point  is  used  instead  of  the  sign x ;  thus  a . 6  is  used  for  axb 
or  db.  But  the  point  is  here  superfluous,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  ab  is  used  instead  of  a  x  5,  Nor  is  the  point,  nor  the  sign  x, 
necessary  between  a  number  expressed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a 
figure  and  a  number  represented  by  a  letter ;  so  that,  for  example, 
3a  is  used  instead  of  3  x  a,  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  sign  of  multiplication  must  not  be  omitted  when  numbers 
are  expressed  by  figured  in  the  ordinary  way^  Thus  45  cannot  be 
used  to  express  the  product  of  4  and  5,  because  a  difierent  mean- 
ing has  already  been  appropriated  to  45,  namely  forty -fioe.  We 
must  therefore  express  the  product  of  4  and  5  thus  4x5,  or  thus 
4.5.  To  prevent  any  confusion  between  the  point  thus  used  as  a 
sign  of  multiplication  and  the  point  as  used  in  the  notation  for 
decimal  fractions,  it  is  advisable  to  write  the  latter  higher  up ; 
thus  4 '5  may  be  kept  to  denote  4  +  •^. 

6.  The  sign  -r-  signifies  that  the  number  which  precedes  it 
is  to  be  divided  by  the  number  which  follows  it.  Thus  a-f-  6  sig- 
nifies that  the  number  represented  by  a  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
number'  represented  by  6.  If  a  represent  9,  and  b  represent  3, 
then  a  4-  6  represents  3.  The  sign  -h-  is  called  the  sign  of  divisioTiy 
and  a  4-  6  is  read  thus  "  a  by  b."     There  is  also   another  way  of 
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denotiiig  that  one  nmnber  is  to  be  divided  hj  another ;  the  divi- 
dend is  placed  over  the  divisor  with  a  line  between  them.    Thus  ^ 

0 

is  used  instead  ofa-r-b  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

7.  The  sign  =  signifies  that  the  numbers  between  which  it  is 
placed  are  equxd.  Thus  a  =  6  signifies  that  the  number  repre- 
sented by  a  is  equal  to  the  nimiber  represented  by  b,  that  is,  a  and 
b  represent  the  same  number:  The  sign  =  is  called  the  sign  of 
equality^  and  a  r=  6  is  read  thus  ''  a  equals  b  '*  or  ''  a  m  equal  to  b.*' 

8.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  sometimes  denoted  by 
the  sign  '^ ;  thus  a'^b  denotes  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
denoted  by  a  and  &,  and  is  equal  toa  —  &orto&-a,  according 
as  a  is  greater  than  b  or  less  than  6. 

9.  The  sign  >  denotes  greater  than,  and  the  sign  <  denotes  less 
than;  thus  a>b  denotes  that  the  nimiber  represented  by  a  is 
greater  than  the  number  represented  by  b,  and  b<a  denotes  that 
the  number  represented  by  6  is  less  than  the  number  represented 
by  a.  Thus  in  both  signs  the  opening  of  the  angle  is  turned 
towards  the  greater  number. 

10.  The  sign  .•.  denotes  then  or  there/ore;  the  sign  %•  denotes 
since  or  becatise, 

11.  When  several  numbers  are  to  be  taken  collectively  they 
are  enclosed  by  brackets.  Thus  (a-6  +  c)  x  (c?  +  e)  signifies  that 
the  number  represented  by  a- 6 +  c  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  represented  by  d  +  e.  This  may  also  be  written  thus 
(a  -  6  +  c)  (c^  +  e).  The  use  of  the  brackets  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring what  we  have  just  given  with  (a  —  b  +  c)  d-\-e;  the  latter 
denotes  that  the  number  represented  by  a  —  b-\-e  is  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  d  and  then  e  is  to  be  added  to  the  product. 

Sometimes  instead  of  using  brackets  a  line  called  a  vinctdTmi 
is  drawn  over  the  numbers  which  are  to  be  taken  collectively. 
Thus  a-b-^exd-i-e  is  used  with  the  same  meaning  as 
{a-6  +  c)x((i  +  «). 

13,     The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  signs  or  marks  which 

1—2 
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we  have  already  introduced  and  explained,  together  with  those 
which  may  occur  hereafter,  are  called  algebraical  symboUj  since 
they  are  used  to  represent  the  things  about  which  we  maj  be 
reasoning.  Any.  collection  of  algebraical  symbols  is  called  an 
algehraiad  expression,  or  briefly,  an  expression,  or  a  formula.  An 
algebraical  expression  is  sometimes  called  an  algebraical  qvxintity^ 
or  briefly,  a  quaniity, 

13.  Those  parts  of  an  expression  which  are  connected  by  the 
signs  +  or  —  are  called  its  terms.  When  an  expression  consists  of 
two  terms  it  is  called  a  binomial  expression;  when  it  consists  of 
three  terms  it  is  called  a  trinomial  expression;  aaj  expression 
consisting  of  several  terms  may  be  called  a  multinomial  expression 
or  a  polynomial  expression.  When  an  expression  does  not  contain 
parts  connected  by  the  sign  +  or  the  sign  —  it  may  be  called  a 
simple  eocpression,  or  it  may  be  said  to  contain  only  one  term. 

Thus  abc  is  a  simple  expression ;  ahc  +  a:  is  a  binomial  eocpres- 
sion, of  which  abc  is  one  term,  and  x  is  the  other ;  a5  +  cec  —  &c  is 
a  trinomial  expression,  of  which  ah,  ac,  and  be  are  the  terms. 

14.  When  one  number  consists  of  the  product  of  two  or  more 
numbers,  each  of  the  latter  is  called  & /actor  of  the  product  Thus 
a,  b  and  c  axe /actors  of  the  product  abc. 

15.  A  product  may  consist  of  one  &ctor  which  is  a  number 
represented  arithmetically,  and  of  another  factor  which  is  a  num- 
ber represented  algebraically,  that  is,  by  a  letter  or  letters ;  in  this 
cise  the  former  factor  is  said  to  be  the  coefficient  of  the  latter. 
Thus  in  the  product  7abc  the  factor  7  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
the  factor  abc.  Where  there  is  no  arithmetical  factor,  we  may 
supply  unity  ;  thus  we  may  say  that,  in  the  product  ahc,  the  co- 
efficient is  unity. 

And  when  a  product  is  represented  entirely  algebraically, 
Bxij  one  factor  may  be  called  the  coefficient  of  the  product  of  the 
remaining  factors.  Thus,  in  the  product  ahc,  we  may  call  a  the 
coefficient  of  be,  or  b  the  coefficient  of  ac,  or  c  the  coefficient  of  ah. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  distinguish  this  use  of  the  word  coefficient 
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from  the  former,  we  may  call  the  latter  coefficients  literal  coef- 
^fidents,  and  the  former  coefficients  nimierical  coefficients, 

16.  If  a  number  be  multiplied  hj  itself  any  number  of  times, 
the  product  is  called  a  power  of  that  number.  Thus  a  x  a  is  called 
the  second  power  of  a;  also  axaxa  is  called  the  third  power  of 
a ;  and  axax  axa  is  called  the  /ourth  power  of  a ;  and  so  on. 
The  number  a  itself  is  often  called  Hiejlrst  power  of  a. 

17.  Any  power  of  a  quantity  is  usually  expressed  by  placing 
above  the  quantity  the  number  which  represents  how  often  it  is 
repeated  in  the  product.  Thus  a"  is  used  to  express  a  xa'y  also 
a'  is  used  to  express  axaxa  ^  and  a*  is  used  to  express  a x a x a x a ; 
and  so  on.  And  a^  may  be  used  to  denote  the  first  power  of  a 
or  a  itself;  that  is,  a^  has  the  same  meaning  as  a, 

iN'umbers  placed  above  a  quantity  to  express  the  powers  of 
that  quantity  are  called  indices  of  the  powers^  or  exponents  of  the 
powers  ;  or  more  briefly  indices  or  exponents. 

18.  Hence  we  may  sum  up  the  two  preceding  Articles  thus : 
the  product  of  n  factors  each  equal  to  a  is  expressed  by  a",  and 
n  is  called  the  index  or  exponent  of  a**,  where  n  may  denote  any 
whole  number. 

19.  The  second  power  of  a  or  a'  is  often  called  the  square 
of  o,  and  the  third  power  of  a  or  a'  is  oftien  called  the  cvhe 
of  a.  The  symbol  a*  is  read  thus  "  a  to  the  fourth  poioer**  or 
briefly  "  a  to  the  fourth  ;^^  and  a*  is  read  thus  ^^&  to  the  n"*." 

20.  The  square  root  of  any  assigned  nimiber  is  that  munber 
which  has  the  assigned  number  for  its  square  or  second  power. 
The  cvhe  root  of  any  assigned  nimiber  is  that  number  which  has 
the  assigned  number  for  its  cube  or  third  power.  Ihe  fourth  root 
of  any  assigned  number  is  that  ,number  which  has  the  assigned 
number  for  its  fourth  power.     And  so  on.- 

21.  The  square  root  of  a  number  a  is  denoted  thus  IJa,  or 
simply  thus  ^Ja.  The  cube  root  of  a  is  denoted  thus  Ija.  The 
fourth  root  of  a  is  denoted  thus  ^a.     And  so  on. 


6  EXAMPLES.     I. 

The  sign  J  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  radix.     This  sign  is  sometimes  called  the  radical  sign. 

22.  Terms  are  said  to  be  like  or  similar  when  they  do  not 
differ  at  all,  or  differ  only  in  thep:  numerical  coefficients;  otherwise 
they  are  said  to  be  wUike,  Thus  Aa,  6ah,  9a*  and  3a'(c  are 
respectively  similar  to  15a,  dab,  12a'  and  15a'^.  And  al,  a'b, 
ab*  and  ahc  are  all  unlike. 

23.  Each  of  the  letters  which  occur  in  an  algebraical  product 
is  called  a  dimension  of  the  product,  and  the  number  of  the 
letters  is  the  degree  of  the  product.  Thus  a*b*c  or  axax&x&x6xc 
is  said  to  be  of  six  dimensions  or  of  the  sixth  degree.  A  numerical 
coefficient  is  not  coimted ;  thus  9a'6*  and  a'6*  are  of  the  same 
dimensions,  namely  of  seven  dimensions.  Thus  the  degree  of  a 
term  or  the  number  of  dimensions  of  a  term  is  the  sum  of  the 
exponents,  provided  we  remember  that  if  no  exponent  is  expressed 
the  exponent  1  must  be  understood  as  indicated  in  Art.  17. 

24.  An  algebraical  expression  is  said  to  be  hamogeneoics  when 
all  its  terms  are  of  the  same  dimensions.  Thus  7a"  +  3a'b  +  4a6c 
is  homogeneous,  for  each  term  is  of  three  dimensions. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  for  an  exercise  in  the 
preceding  definitions. 

EXAUPLES. 

If  a  =  1,  6  =  3,  c  =  4,  d  =  6,  6  =  2  and/=  0,  find  the  numerical 
values  of  the  following  twelve  algebraical  expressions  : 


1. 

a  +  2b  +  ie. 

3. 

3b  +  5d-2e. 

3. 

ab  +  2bo  +  3ed. 

4. 

ae  +  ied—2eb. 

5. 

abc+ibd+ee~/d. 

6. 

a*  +  b*  +  (?+f\ 

7. 

cd   Abe     ed 
b  *  3a     24  • 

8. 

c*- 40*  + 3c -6. 

9. 

ft'  +  c* 

10. 

d*-<? 

2c-3a* 

d'  +  dc  +  c** 

11. 

J{27b)^i/{2c)  +  J{2e). 

12. 

^/(36c)+y(9ccO-V(2«0. 
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13.  Find  the  value  of  (9-y)  (dJ  +  l)  +  (a!  +  6)(y  +  7)-112, 
when  a;»3  and  ys5. 

14.  Find  the  value  of  x  J{Qif  -Si/j  +  y  J(x'  +  8y),  when  «  =  5 
and  y  =»  3. 

15.  Find  the  value  of  aJ{a?-Za)  +  xJ{pf-¥Za\  when  x^& 
and  a  =  8. 

16.  Find  the  value  of  a  +  6  ^(aj  +  y)-(a- J)  ^(aj-y),  when 
a  =  10,  6  =  8,  a;  =  12,  and  y  =  4. 

17.  If  a=:16,  6  =  10,  aj  =  5  andy=l,  find  the  value  of 

(6-a:)(^a  +  6)  +  V{(a-6)(«  +  y)}; 
and  of  (a-y)  {V(26»)  +  ^}+  >/{(»-«) (6  + y)}. 

18.  If  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  aj=6  and  y  =  5,  find  the  value  of 

^{(«  +  6)'y}  +  y{(«  +  «^)  (y-2a)}  +  y{(y-6)'a}. 


IL    CSAiffGE  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  TERMS.    REDUCTION  OF  LIKE 
TERMS.     ADDITION,  SUBTRACTION,  USE  OF  BRACKETS. 

25.  When  the  terms  of  an  expression  are  connected  hj  the 

sign  +  it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  are  written;   thus 

a  +  6  and  6  + a  give  the  same  result,  namely  the  sum  of  the 

numbers  which  are  denoted  by  a  and  6.     We  may  express  thi^ 

fact  algebraically  thus : 

a  +  6  =  6+a. 
Similarly 

a+6+c=a+c+6=6+a+c=6+o+a=c+a+6=c+6+a. 

26.  When  an  expression  consists  of  some  terms  preceded 
by  the  sign  +  and  some  terms  preceded  by  the  sign  — ,  we  may 
write  the  former  terms  first  in  any  order  we  please,  and  the 
latter  terms  after  them  in  any  order  we  please.  This  appears 
from  the  same  considerations  as  before.     Thus,  for  example, 

a  +  6-c-^e  =  a  +  6-e-c  =  6  +  a-c-e  =  6  +  a-c-c. 


8  CHANGE  OF  THE  OBDQB  OF  TERMS. 

27.  In  some  cases  it  is  obvious  tLat  we  may  vaiy  the  order 
of  terms  still  further,  bj  mixing  up  the  terms  preceded  hj  the 
sign  —  with  those  preceded  hj  the  sign  +.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  a  represent  10,  6  represent  6,  and  c  represent  5,  then 

If  however  a  represent  2,  b  represent  6,  and  o  represent  5, 
then  the  expression  a  -  c  +  &  presents  a  difficulty  because  we  are 
thus  apparently  required  to  take  a  greater  number  from  a  less, 
namely  5  from  2.  It  will  be  convenient  to  agree  that  such  an  ex- 
pression as  a  -  c  +  5  when  c  is  greater  than  a  shall  he  understood  to 
mean  the  same  thing  as  a-^-b-c.  At  present  we  shall  never  use 
such  an  expression  except  when  c  is  less  than  a  +  &,  so  that  a  +  6  —  c 
presents  no  difficulty.  Similarly  we  shall  consider  —  &  +  a  to  mean 
the  same  thing  as  a— 6.  We  shall  recur  to  this  point  hereafter  in 
Chapter  Y. 

28.  Thus  the  numerical  value  of  an  expression  remains  the 
same  whatever  may  be  the  order  of  the  terms  which  compose  it. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  follows,  partly  from  our  notions  of  addition 
and  subtraction,  and  partly  from  an  agreement  as  to  the  meaning 
we  ascribe  to  an  expression  when  our  ordinary  arithmetical 
notions  are  not  strictly  applicable.  Such  an  agreement  is  called 
in  Algebra  a  convention,  and  conventional  is  the  corresponding 
adjective. 

29.  We  shall  frequently,  as  in  Article  26,  have  to  distingniRh 
the  terms  of  an  expression  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  +  from 
the  terms  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  — ,  and  thus  the  follow- 
ing definition  is  adopted :  The  terms  in  an  expression  which  are 
preceded  by  no  sign  or  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign  +  are 
called  positive  terms ;  the  terms  which  are  preceded  by  the  sign 

-  are  called  negative  terms.  This  definition  is  introduced  merely 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  no  meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the 
words  positive  and  negative  beyond  what  is  expressed  in  the 
definition.  The  student  will  notice  that  terms  preceded  by  no  sign 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  preceded  by  the  sign  + . 
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30.  Sometimes  an  expression  includes  several  like  terms ;  in 
tlds  case  the  expression  admits  of  simplification.  For  example, 
consider  the  expression  4a*6  -  3a*c  +  9ac*  ~  2a*6  +  7a*c  —  6^* ;  this 
may  be  written  4a*6  -  2a'6  +  7a*c  -  Sa'c -*.  9ac' -  6ft*  (Art;  28). 
Now  4a'6-2a*6  is  the  same  thing  as  2a*bj  and  7a*(j  — 3a*c  is 
the  same  thing  as  4a*<?.  Thus  the  expression  may  be  put  in  the 
simpler  form  2a*6  +  4ta*c  +  9ac'  —  66*. 

ADDITIOK 

31.  The  addition  of  algebraical  eospreasions  is  performed  by 
writing  the  terms  in,  succession  each  preceded  by  its  proper  sign. 

For  suppose  we  have  to  add  c  — c?  +  «  to  a- ft;  this  is  the 
same  thing  as  adding  c  +  e  —  d  to  a  —  ft  (Art.  28).  Now  if  we 
add  c  +  e  to  a  —  ft  we  obtain  a— ft  +  c  +  e;  we  have  however  thus 
added  d  too  much,  and  must  consequently  subtract  d.  Hence 
we  obtain  a—b-i-c  +  e^d,  which  is  the  same  as  a  —  b  +  c^-d  +  e; 
thus  the  result  agrees  with  the  rule  above  given.  The  result  is 
called  the  suin. 

We  may  write  our  result  thus  : 

a-6  +  (c  —  c?  +  e)  =  a-ft  +  c  —  c?+6. 

32.  When  the  terms  of  the  expressions  which  are  to  be 
added  are  all  unlike^  the  sum  obtained  by  the  rule  does  not 
admit  of  simplification.  But  when  like  terms  occur  in  the  ex- 
pressions, we  may  simplify  as  in  Art.  30.  Hence  we  have  the 
following  rules : 

When  like  terms  have  the  same  sign  their  sum  is  found  by 
taking  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  tdth  tliat  sign  and  annexing  tlie 
commmh  letters,  . 

Example;  add  5a ~  3ft  and  4a -7ft;  the  sum  is  9a- 106. 
For  the  5a  and  the  4a  together  make  9a,  and  the  3ft  and  7ft 
together  make  10ft. 

Again;  add  4a*c-10ftie,  Ga"o-96cfo  and  IWc-dbde.  Tlie 
sum  is  21a*c-  22ftc^. 


10  SUBTEACTION. 

When  like  terms  occur  wUh  different  signs  their  sum  is  found 
by  taking  tlie  difference  of  the  sum  of  the  positive  and  the  sum  of 
the  negative  coefficients  with  the  sign  of  the  greater  sum  and  an-' 
nexing  the  common  letters  as  before. 

Example;  add  7a-95  and  5(-4a.     The  sum  is  3a-45. 
Again;    add  together    3a*  +  4:6c -«*+ 10,    6a*  +  66c +  26* -15 
and  4a*-96c-10e'  +  21.     The  sum  is  12a*+6c-9«*+16, 


SUBTRACTION. 

33.  Suppose  we  have  to  take  b  +  c  from  a.  Then  as  each  of 
the  numbers  b  and  c  is  to  be  taken  from  a  the  result  is  denoted  hj 
a  —  6  -  c.     That  is 

a-(6  +  c)  =  a-6-c. 

We  enclose  the  term  6  -f  c  in  brackets,  because  both  the  num- 
bers b  and  c  are  to  be  taken  frx)m  a. 

Similarly     a  +  c?-(6  +  c+e)  =  a  +  c?-6-c-c. 

Next  suppose  we  have  to  take  6  — c  fix)m  a.  If  we  take 
b  from  a  we  obtain  a  —  b;  but  we  have  thus  taken  too  much 
from  a^  for  we  are  required  to  take,  not  b  but^  b  diminished  by  c. 
Hence  we  must  increase  the  result  by  c ;  thus 

a-(6-c)  =  a-6  +  c 

Similarly,  suppose  we  have  to  take  b  —  c  —  d+e  from  a.  This 
is  the  same  thing  as  taking  6  +  e  —  c  —  c?  from  a.  Take  away  6  +  c 
from  a  and  the  result  is  a  — 6 -a;  then  add  c  +  J,  because  we 
were  to  take  away,  not  b  +  e  but,  6  +  e  diminished  by  c  +  fl?;  thus 

a-(6-c-c?+c)  =  a-6  —  «  +  c  +  (/ 

=  a-6  +  c  +  c?-c. 

34.  From  considering  these  cases  we  arrive  at  the  following 
rule  for  subtraction :  Change  the  sign  of  evert/  term  in  the  expres- 
sion to  be  subtracted,  and  then  add  it  to  the  other  expression.  Here 
as  before,  we  suppose  for  shortness,  that  where  there  is  no  sign 
before  a  term,  +  is  to  be  uiid^erstood. 


^  BRACKETS.  H 

Tor  example ;  take  a  ^  &  from  Za  +  h, 

3a  +  6  -  (a-  6)  =  3a  +  J  -a  +  6  =  2a  +  26. 

Again;  take  fifa"  +  4a6-6a:y  from  lla*+ 3a6-4«y. 
1  la*  +  3a6  -  4ajy  -  (5a*  +  4a5  -  6i»y) 

« 11a*  +  3a6  -  4ajy  -  5a*—  4a6  +  6a?y  =  6a*  -  a6  +  2ajy. 

BRACKETS. 

35.  On  account  of  the  fr^uent  occurrence  of  brackets  in 
algebraical  investigations,  it  is  advisable  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  student'  explicitly  to  the  laws  respecting  their  use.  These 
laws  have  already  been  established,  and  we  have  only  to  give 
them  a  verbal  enunciation. 

When  an  expression  wUhin  brackets  is  preceded  by  the  sign  + 
the  brackets  may  be  removed. 

Thus  a-6  +  ((?  — c?+e)  =  a-6  +  c-c?  +  d,  (Art  31). 

And  coTVseqwntly  any  nwmber  of  terms  in  an  expression  may  be 
enclosed  by  brackets^  and  the  W^  +  placed  before  the  whole. 

Thus  a  —  6  +  c-c^+e  may  be  written  in  the  following  w&ys : 

a-J  +  c  +  (-c?  +  e),    a-c^  +  (c  +  e-6),    a  +  (-c^  +  c  +  e-6), 

and  so  on. 

When  on  eo^ession  within  brackets  is  preceded  by  the  sign  — 
the  brackets  may  be  removed  if  the  sign  of  every  term  within  the 
brackets  be  changed^  namely  +  to  —  and  —  to  +• 

Thus  a-(J-c-J  +  «)  =  a-6  +  c  +  c?-«,  (Art.  34). 

And  consequ&nUy  any  nwmher  of  terms  in  an  expression  may 
be  enclosed  by  brackets  and  the  sign  —  placed  before  the  whole, 
jprovided  the  sign  of  every  term  within  the  brackets  be  changed. 

Thus  a  — J  +  c  +  e/— e  may  be  written  in  the  following  ways  : 
a  -  6  +  c  -  (-  c?  +  e),    a  -  (6  -  c  -  ci  +  c),    a  +  c  -  (5  -  c?  +  e), 
and  so  on.  « 
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36.  Expressions  may  occur  "with  more  ihan  one  pair  of 
brackets ;  these  may  be  removed  in  succession  by  the  preceding 
rules  beginning  with  the  inside  pair.     Thus,  for  example, 

a  +  {6  +  (c-c?)}  =  a  +  {6  +  c-c^}=:a  +  6  +  c-<f, 
a  +  {6-(c-c?)}  =  a+{6-c  +  c^}  =  a  +  i-.c  +  (f, 

Similarly, 

a.p.{c-(J-c)}]=a-.[6-{c-<f  +  c}] 

It  will  be  seen  in  these  examples  that^  to  preyent  confusion 
letween  various  pairs  of  brackets,  we  use  brackets  of  different 
sliapea;  we  might  distinguish  by  using  brackets  of  the  same  shape 
but  of  different  sizes. 

A  vinculum  is  equivalent  to  a  bracket;  see  Art  11.  Thus, 
for  example, 

a-[6-{c-((i-7V)}]  =  a«[6-{c-(J-6+/)}] 

=  a-P-{c-(£+6-/}]-»a-[6-c  +  (i-e+/] 

In  like  manner  more  than  one  pair  of  brackets  may  be  intro- 
duced.    Thus,  for  example, 

a-6+c-c^  +  e  =  a- {6 -c  + (?-«}  =  «- {6 -(c-(i  +  c)}. 

37.  The  beginner  is  recommended  always  to  remove  brackets 
in  the  order  shewn  in  the  preceding  Article ;  namely,  by  removing 
first  the  innermost  pair,  next  the  innermost  pair  of  all  which  re- 
main, and  so  on.  We  may  however  vary  the  order ;  but  if  we 
remove  a  pair  of  brackets  including  another  bracketed  expression 
within  it,  we  must  make  no  change  in  the  sign  of  the  included  ex- 
pression. In  fact  such  an  included  expression  coimts  as  a  single 
term.     Thus,  for  example, 
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a  +  {6-(c-c?)}«sa  +  6-(c-c?)  =  a  +  6-c+c?, 
a  -  {6  +  (c- c?)}  =  a- J  -  (c- J)  =  a- 6  -  c  +  (/, 
o-{6-(c-rf)}  =  a-6  +  (c-c;?)aa-6  +  c-c?. 
Also,  a-[6-{c-(i-e)}]  =  a-6  +  {c-(t;-e)} 


And  in  like  manner,  a  —  [6  —  {<?  —  (c?  -  e  ■"/)}] 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Add  together  4o- 56  + 3c -2c?,  a  +  6-4c  +  5c?, 

3a-76  +  6c  +  4J  and  a+46-c-7t;. 

2.  Add  together  »*  + 2a:"- 3a +  1,  2a;"  -  3a' +  4aj  -  2, 

3a;'  +  4«*+5  and  4a;" - 3a:* - fifa:  +  9. 

3.  Add  together 

a;*-3a;y  +  y*+aj+y-l,  2a:"  +  4a^ - 3y" - 2aj - 2y  +  3, 
3a:"-5ajy-4y"+3a:  +  4y-2  and  6a;' +  1  Oa:y  +  5y' +  a:  +  y. 

4.  Add  together  ^  -  2aa:"  +  a"aj,  of  +  3aa:"  and  ^of-aaf. 

5.  Add  together  4a6-a:",  3a;'-2a6  and  2ax-\-2hx, 

6.  From  5a-36  +  4c-76?  take  2a-26  +  3c-c?. 

7.  From  a:*  +  4a;"  -  2a:"  +  7a:  -  1  take  x* -^  2x'' -  2x* -^  6x  -  h 

8.  Subtract  a'  —  ax+a^  from  3a"  —  2aa;  +  a;'. 

9.  Subtract  a-b'-2{c-d)  from  2  (a-6)-(?  +  c^.  ^ 

10.  Subtract  (a-6)a:-(6-c)y  from  (a  +  6)  a;  +  (6  +  c)y. 

11.  Remove  the  brackets  fi^m  a-{6-(c— ^Q}. 

12.  Remove  the  brackets  from  a  — {(6-c)  — c?}. 

1 3.  Remove  the  brackets  from  a  +  23  -  6a - {36  -  (6a  -  66)} 
14..  Remove  the  brackets  from  7a— {3a— [4a— (5a -2a)]}. 
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15.  Also  from  3a-[a  +  6-{a  +  6  +  c-(a  +  6+c  +  d)}]- 

1 6.  ALao  from  2x  -  [3y  -  {4tx  -  (6y  -  6«)}]. 

17.  Also  from  a  -  [26  +  {3c-  3a-  (a  +  6)}  +  2a-(6  +  3c)]. 

18.  Also  from  a-[56-{a-(3c-36)  +  2c-(a-26-c)}]. 

19.  If  a=2,  6  =  3,  aj  =  6  and  y=5,  find  the  value  of 

a  +  2aj-  {6  +  y  -  [a-  SB-  (6  -  2y)]}. 

20.  Simplify 

4a'-2a"  +  aj+l-(3aj"-a:»-«-7)-(a?-4«»+2a:  +  8). 


ni.  '  MULTIPLICATION. 

38.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  product  of  the  numbers 
denoted  by  any  letters  may  be  denoted  by  writing  those  letters  in 
succession  without  any  sign  between  them ;  thus  abed  denotes  the 
prodvjct  of  the  numbers  denoted  by  a,  6,  e  and  d.  We  suppose  the 
student  to  know  frx)m  Arithmetic,  that  the  product  of  any  num- 
ber of  factors  is  the  same  in  whatever  order  the  £eictors  may  be 
taken ;  thus  a6c  =  ac6  =  6ca,  and  so  on. 

39.  Suppose  we  have  to  form  the  product  of  4a,  56,  and  3c ; 
this  product  may  be  written  at  fiill  thus  :  4xax5x6x3xc,  or 
4  X  5  X  3  X  a6c,  that  is  60a6c.  And  thus  we  may  deduce  the 
following  rule  for  the  midtiplication  of  simple  terms;  multiply 
together  the  numerical  coefficierUa  and  pict  the  letters  after  the 
product, 

40.  The  notation  adopted  to  represent  the  powers  of  a  num- 
ber, (Art.  17),  will  enable  us  to  prove  the  following  rule:  the 
powers  of  a  number  arre  multiplied  by  adding  the  exponeniSy  for 
a^xa^=^axa'Kaxa  xa-a^  =  a^^'}  and  similarly  any  other  case 
may  be  established. 

Thus  if  m  and  n  are  any  whole  numbers,  o*  x  o*  =  o***. 
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41.  We  may  if  we  please  indicate  the  product  of  the  same 
powers  of  dififerent  letters  by  writing  the  letters  within  brackets, 
and  placing  the  index  oyer  the  whole.  Thus  a'  x  &'  =  (a&)' j  this 
is  obvious  since  (ah)*  ^ahxab^axaxby^h.     Similarly, 

Thus  a*x6*=(a5)";  a"*  x  b"*  x  <f  ss  {dbc)"* ;  and  so  on  for  any 
number  of  factors. 

42.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  o  +  6  by  e.  The  pro- 
duct of  a  and  c  is  denoted  by  oo,  and  the  product  of  b  and  c 
is  denoted  by  be ;  hence  the  product  of  a  +  6  and  c  is  denoted  by 
(ic  +  be.  For  it  follows,  as  in  Arithmetic,  £L*om  our  notion  of 
multiplication,  that  to  multiply  any  quantity  by  a  number  we 
have  only  to  multiply  all  the  parts  of  that  quantity  by  the  number 
and  add  the  results.     Thus 

(a  +  6)  c  =  a<j  +  6c. 

43.  Suppose  it  required  to  midtiply  a- 6  by  e.  Here  the 
product  of  a  and  e  must  be  diminished  by  the  product  of  b 

and  c.     Thus 

(a  -  6)  c  =  ac  -  6c. 

44.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  +  b  hj  c  +  d.  It 
follows,  as  in  Arithmetic,  from  our  notions  of  inultiplication, 
that  if  a  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by  any  number,  we  may 
separate  the  multiplier  into  parts  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  multipHerj  and  take  the  product  of  the  quantity  by  each  part, 
and  add  these  partial  products  to  form  the  complete  product 

Thus  (a  +  6)  (c  +  cQ  =  (a  +  6)  c  +  (a  +  6)  rf ; 

also  {a -^  b)  c  =  CLC  +  be,  and  {a+b)d^ad  +  bd; 

thus  (a-^-  b)  {c  +  d)  =  ac  +  bc -¥  cid  +  bd. 

45.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a -5  by  c  +  d.  Here 
the  product  of  a  and  c  +  d  must  be  diminished  by  the  product  of 
b  and  c  +  d.     Thus 

(a-6)(c  +  c?)=o(c  +  (?)-5(c  +  J) 

^ae  +  ad''{bc  +  bd)=^ac  +  ad''bc'^bd. 
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46.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a+6  by  c-rf.  Here 
the  product  of  a+h  and  c  must  be  diminished  by  the  product 
of  a  +  6  and  d.     Thus 

(a  +  h)  {c- d)  ^  (a  +  h)  c-{a-h  h) d 

^=00-^  bc''{ad-¥hd)=ac+  he-ad^  bd. 

47.  Suppose  it  required  to  multiply  a  — 5  by  c  —  d.  Here 
the  product  of  a -6  and  e  must  be  diminished  by  the  product 
of  a  -  6  and  d.     Thus 

(a_6)(c-d:)  =  (a-6)c-(a-6)cr 

=  ac— 6c  — (a^-6(Q  =:  ac -^  he  —  ad -^  bd, 

48.  From  considering  the  above  cases  we  arriye  at  the  fol- 
lowing rule  for  mtdtiplying  two  binomial  expressions :  Multiply 
each  term  of  the  multiplicand  hy  each  term  of  the  multiplier;  if  tlie 
terms  Iiave  the  same  sign,  prefix  the  sign  +  to  their  product,  if  they 
liave  different  signs  prefix  the  sign  —;  then  coUect  tliese  partial 
products  to  form  iJie  complete  product. 

The  rules  with  respect  to  the  sign  of  each  partial  product  are 
often  enunciated  thus  for  shortness :  like  signs  produce  + ,  and 
unlike  signs  produce  — . 

49.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  Articles,  that  correspond- 
ing to  the  terms  -  6  and  c  which  occur  in  two  binomial  factors, 
there  is  a  term  —  ftc  in  the  product  of  the  factors.,  Hence  it  is 
often  stated  as  an  independent  truth  that  -  6  x  c  =  —  6<?. 

Similarly,  we  observe,  that  corresponding  to  the  terms  —  6  and 
—  c  which  occur  in  two  binomial  factors,  there  is  a  term  he  in  the 
product  of  the  factors ;  hence  it  is  often  stated  as  an  independent 
truth,  that  -  6  x  -  c  =  5c.  These  statements  will  be  examined  and 
explained  in  Chapter  V. 

50.  The  rule  given  in  Article  48  will  hold  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  any  expressions.  This  wiU  appear  from  considering 
a  few  examples.     Suppose,   for  instance,  we  have  to  multiply 
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4a*  —  5ah  +  66'  by  2a*  -  Zah  +  46"*     The  required  product  here  is 
2a*  (4a*  -  5ah  +  66")  -  3a6  (4a*  -  5a6  +  66*)  +  46*  (4a*  -  5a6  +  66*) ; 
thus  we  obtain 

(8a* -  lOa'6  +  12a*6*)  -  (12a»6 -  15a*6*  +  ISah') 

+  (16a*6*-20a6'  +  246*), 
that  is, 

Sa*  -  10a»6  +  12a*6*  -  12a*6  +  16a'6*  -  18a6"  +  16a*6*  -  20a6'  +  246*. 

This  result  agrees  with  the  rule.     If  we  simplify  the  result  by 
collecting  the  like  terms  we  obtain 

8a*-  22a"6  +  43a*6*  -  38a6"  +  246*. 
The  whole  operation  may  be  conveniently  arranged  thus  : 
4a*-5a6+66* 
2a*-3a6  +  46* 


8a*-10a"6  +  12a*6* 

-12a'6  +  15a*6»-18a6» 

+  16a'6*-20a6'  +  246* 

8a*  -  22a»6  +  43a*6*  -  38a6*  +  246* 

51.  The  student  shotdd  carefully  notice  the  arrangement  of 
the  above  operation.  The  expressions  which  we  wish  to  multiply 
are  here  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  a  ; 
for  in  the  expression  4a'—  5a6+.66*  the  term  which  contains  the 
highest  power  of  a  is  4a',  and  this  is  placed  first ;  next  we  place 
—  5a6  which  contains  a,  and  last  we  place  the  term  +  66',  which 
does  not  contain  a  at  all.  Similarly  the  other  factor  2a*  -  3a6  +  46' 
is  arranged.  ,  The  partial  products  which  arise  are  so  arranged 
that  like  terms  oCcur  in  the  same  column,  and  thus  we  collect 
them  more  easily. 

The  factors  might  also  have  been  arranged  thus  66'  —  5a6  +  4a* 
and  46'  —  3a6  +  2a' ;  they  are  then  said  to  be  arranged  according 
to  ascending  powers  of  a.  It  is  of  no  consequence  which  order 
we  adopt,  but  we  should  take  the  same  order  for  the  multiplicand 
and  the  multiplier. 

T.  A.  •  2 
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52,     Again;  multiply  2aj*  +  3a?  +  4  by  2aj*-  3a5  +  4.     ThQ  opa- 
ration  may  be  arranged  thus  : 

So"  +  3aj  +  4 
2a^-3a;  +  4 


4a;*  +  6a;"  +  8a;" 

-6a;«-9a:«-.12aj 

+  8a;*  +  12a; +  16 

4^*  +7^^  +16 

Thus  the  product  is  4a;*  +  To;*  + 16. 

63.     The  following  three  examples  deserve  special  notice, 


o  +6 
a  +b 

a-b 
a-b 

a  +b 
a-b 

a'  +  ab 
+  ab   +b' 

a'-ab 
-ab   +b* 

o'+oft 
-ah-b' 

a*+2ab  +  b* 

a'-2ab  +  V 

a'         -b* 

The  first  example  gives  the  value  of  (a  +  6)  (a  +  b),  that  is,  of 
(a  +  by ;  we  thus  find 

(a  +  6)*  =  a"+2a6  +  6'. 

Thus  the  squcMre  of  the  sum  of  two  nunibers  is  eqiud  to  tfie 
sum  of  the  sqtiares  of  the  two  nuwhers  increased  by  ttoice  their 
prodtict. 

Again  we  have 

(a-6)"  =  a"-2a6  +  6'. 

Thus  the  squan^  of  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  eqiud  to  the 
mm  of  the  squares  of  the  two  nurnbers  diminished  by  twice  tl^eir 
product. 

Also  we  have 

(a  +  6)(a-.6)  =  a'-.6*. 

Thus  the  product  of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  numbers' 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  squ^ares. 
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54.  We  may  here  indicate  the  meaning  of  the  sign  ik  which 
is  sometimes  used,  and  which  is  called  the  douhle  sign. 

Since  (a  +  5)' =  a*  +  2a6  +  6*, 

and  {a'-by  =  a*-2ah  +  b% 

we  may  write  (a  *  lif  =  a'  *  2ab  +  h\ 

Thus  >k  indicates  that  we  may  take  either  the  sign  +  or  the 
sign -;  asfcft  is  read  thus,  «a|}^i^«  or  mmtt«  b." 

55,  The  results  given  in  Art.  53  furnish  a  simple  example  of 
the  use  of  Algebra ;  we  may  say  that  Algebra  enables  us  to  .prove 
general  theorems  respecting  numbers,  and  also  to  express  those 
theorems  briefly.  For  example,  the  result  (a  +  6)  (a  -  6)  =  a'  -^  6*  is 
proved  to  be  true,  and  is  stated  thus,  by  symbols  more  compactly 
than  by  words. 

There  are  other  results  in  multiplication  which  are  of  less 
importance  than  the  three  formulae  given  in  Art.  53,  but  which 
are  deserving  of  attention.  We  place  them  here  in  order  that  the 
student  may  be  able  to  refer  to  them  when  they  are  wanted;  they 
can  be  easily  verified  by  actual  multiplication, 

(a  +  6)(a'-a6  +  6")  =  a»  +  6», 

(a-.6)(a"  +  a6  +  6")=a»-6», 

(a  +  6)'  =  (a  +  6)(a*+2a5  +  6")  =  a"  +  3a'6  +  3a6«  +  6», 

(a-6)»=:(a-6)(a»-2a6+6")  =  a»-.3a'J  +  3a5"-6^ 

(5  +  c)  (c  +  a)  (a  +  5)  =  a'  (6  +  c)  +  V  (c  +  a)  +  c"  (a  +  6)  +  2abc, 

(5-c)(c-a)(a-6)  =  a»(c-6)  +  6»(a-c)  +  c"(6-a), 

{a-^b  +  c)  {be  +ca  +  ab)  =^a*{b-hc)+  6"  {e'ha)  +  c'  (a  +  6)  +  ddbc, 

(a  +  6  +  c)  (a*  +  6'  +  c'  -bo-ca-  ah)  =  a*  +  6"  +  c"-  3a5c, 

(6  +  c  -  a)  (c  +  a  -  5)  (a  +  6  -  c)  =  a*  (6  +  c)  +  6*  (c  +  a)  +  c"  (a  +  6) 

^a''-b''-c''-2abc, 
(a  +  6  +  c)'  =  a"  +  3a"  (6  +  c)  +  3a  (6  +  cf  +  (6  +  c)» 

=  a"  +  3a*  (5  +  c)  +  3a  (5*  +  25c  +  c")  +  V  +  Wc  +  36c'  +  (? 
=  a'  +  6'  +  c*  +  3a'  (6  +  c)  +  36'  (a  +  c)  +  3c'  (a  +  6)  +  6a6c. 

2—2 
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56.  By  using  the  formulae  given  in  Art.  53,  the  process  of 
multiplication  may  be  often  simplified.  Thus  suppose  we  have  to 
mtdtiply  a'\-h-\'0'¥d  by  a  +  6  —  c-c?.  This  is  the  same  thing  as 
multiplying  (a  +  6)  +  (c  +  d)  by  (a  +  6)  —  (c  +  c?).  Then  by  the  third 
formula  we  have 

{(a  +  5)  +  (c  +  (£)}{(a4^6)-.(c  +  J)}  =  (a  +  6)*-(c  +  J)«. 

Next  w©  can  express  (a  +  Vf  and  (c  +  df  by  means  of  the  first 
formula ;  thus  finally 

67.  From  an  examination  of  the  examples  here  given,  and 
those  which  are  left  to  be  worked,  the  student  will  recognise  the 
truth  of  the  following  laws  with  respect  to  the  result  of  multi- 
plying algebraical  expressions. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  product  of  two  algebraical  ex- 
pressions is  never  greater  than  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  the 
terms  in  the  two  expressions,  but  may  be  less^  owing  to  the 
simplification  produced  by  collecting  like  terms. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  both  arranged  in  the 
same  way  according  to  the  powers  of  some  common  letter,  the  first 
and  last  terms  of  the  product  are  unlike  any  other  terms.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  example  of  Art.  50,  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier 
are  arranged  according  to  powers  of  a;  the  first  term  of  the 
product  is  8a*  and  the  last  term  is  246*,  and  there  are  no  other 
terms  which  are  like  these;  in  fact,  the  other  terms  contain  a 
raised  ta  some  power  less  than  the  fourth  power,'  and  thus  they 
differ  from  8a*;  and  they  all  contain  a  to  sortie  power,  and  thus 
they  differ  from  246*. 

When  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  both  Iwmogeneoua 
the  product  is  homogeneous,  and  the  number  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  product  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers  which  express  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  multiplicand  and  mtdtiplier.  Thus  in  the  example  of 
Art.  50,  the  multiplicand  is  homogeneous  and  of  two  dimensions, 
and  the  multiplier  is  homogeneous  and  of  two  dimensions ;  the 
product  is  homogeneous  and  of  four  dimensions.  In  the  example 
of  Art.  56  the  multiplicand  and  the  multiplier  are  both  homo- 
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geneous  and  of  one  dimension ;  the  pixxluct  is  homogeneous  and  of 
two  dimensions.  The  law  here  stated  and  exemplified  is  of  great 
importance  as  it  serves  to  test  the  accuracy  of  algebraical  work ; 
and  accordingly  the  student  is  recommended  to  pay  great  attention 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  terms  in  the  results  which  he  obtains. 

There  is  another  law  which  is  often  useful  in  testing  the 
accuracy  of  algebraical  work,  which  we  may  call  the  law  of 
symmetry.     Suppose  we  require  the  product 

(a?  +  a  +  6)  (a;  +  6  +  c)(a:  +  <5  +  a). 

Here  a,  5,  and  c- occur  symmetrically.  If  we  put  a  instead  of  c, 
and  c  instead  of  a,  we  shall  only  change  the  order  of  the  factors ; 
and  this  will  produce  no  change  in  the  result.  Similarly  a  and  6 
may  be  interchanged,  or  h  and  «  may  be  interchanged,  without 
changing  the  value  of  the  result.  We  may  expect  then' that 
the  result  will  be  symmelriceil  with  respect  to  a,  6,  and  c]  and 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case.     The  result  is 

aj"  +'  2a^  (a  +  6  +  ^)  +  a;  Jo*  +  6*  +  c"  +  3  {db  +  6c  +  ca)} 
+  a*  (6  +  c)  +  h^  (c  +^)  +  c'  (a  +  6)  +  2ahc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a,  \  and  c.  Take,  for  example,  the  coefficient  of  re*;  this  is 
2  (a  +  6  +  c),  that  is,  2a  +  2(  +  2c  :  if  then  a  student  had  obtained 
an  unsymm^trical  result,  suppose  2a  +  26  +  c,  it  would  be  obvious 
to  a  person  acquainted  with  the  fiul^ect  that  there  must  be  an 
error  in  the  work. 

The  law  of  symmetry  is  one  with  which  the  student  will 
gradually  become  familiar ;  for  the  further  he  proceeds  in  Algebra, 
the  more  frequently  will  the  law  be  of  service. 

EXAMPLES  OP  Mtf^TIPLICATIOX. 

1.     Multiply  2p  —  q  by  2q'hp. 
.     2.     Multiply  a*  +  3a6  +  26*  by  7a  -  56. 

3..  Multiply  a'-tt6  +  6'  by  a«  +  a6-6'.  ; 

4.     Multiply  a*-a6+26«  by  a*  +  ab.-2b',  > 

.  p.     Multiply  a'  +  2ax  +  x*  by  a*+2aa5-a'. 
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6.  Multiply  a*  +  4aaj  +  4»"  by  a*  -  4aaj  +  4ajl 

7.  Multiply  a*  —  2(w;  +  6a5  -  a:*  by  h  +  x. 

8.  .  Multiply  15a:*  +  ISoo:  -  14a'  by  4a;*  -  2aaj  -  a\ 

9.  Multiply  2»"  +  4a*  +  8a;  +  16  by  3aj  -  6. 
1 6.  Multiply  2a;"  -  8ay  +  9y*  by  2a;  -  3y. 

11.  Multiply  4a;*-  3a:y-y*  by  3a;-2y. 

12.  Multiply  a;* -a;*y  +  ay*-  y*  by  a;  +  y. 

13.  Multiply  a; +  2y-3«  by  a;-2y+  3«. 

,  14.  Multiply  2a:*  +  3a:y  +  4y*  by  3a;*  -  4a:y  +  y*. 

15.  Multiply  a:*  +  a:y  +  y*  by  a;*  +  a»  +  «*. 

16.  Multiply  a*  + &•  +  (;*+ 5(;  +  ca-a5  by  o  +  6-c. 

17.  Multiply  a;* -a^  +  y*  +  a; +  y  +  l  by  a;  +  y-l. 

18.  Multiply  a:*  +  4a:*  +  5a;-24bya:*-4a:  +  ll. 

19.  Multiply  a;' -  4a:*  + 1  la: -24  by  a:*  +  4a; +  5. 

20.  Multiply  a:*  -  2a:*  +  3a:  -  4  by  40*  +  3a;*  +  2a;  + 1 . 

21.  Multiplya;*  +  2a:'  +  a:*-4a;-llbya;*-2a:  +  3. 

22.  Multiply  a:*- 5a;'  +  13a:»-a;*-a;+  2  by  a:*- 2a;- 2. 

23.  Multiply  a*-2a*+3a«-2a+l  by  a*+2a*  +  3a*+2a  +  l. 

24.  Multiply  together  a  —  x,  a  +  x,  and  a*  +  af, 

25.  Multiply  together  a;—  3,  a:-l,  a5+l,  and  a;  +  3. 

26.  Multiply  together  a;*- a; +1,  a;*  +  a;  +  l,  and  a5*-a;*+ 1. 

27.  Multiply  x^—aaf  +  6a:*-c«+c^by»*4. aa?  —  hx^  +  cx-d, 

28.  Shew  that  (a;  +  a)*  =  a:*  +  4a^a  +  6a:*a*  +  4a:a*  +  a*. 

29.  Shew  that  a:  (a:+  1)  (a;  +  2)  (a;+  3)+  1  =  (a:*  +  3a;+  1)*. 

30.  Multiply  together  a  +  a?,  6  +  a:,  and  c  +  x, 

31.  Multiply  together  a;  —  a,  a>— 8,  as  —  *,  andx—d, 

32.  Multiply  together  a  +  6  —  o,  o+c-6,  5  +  c  — a>  and  a+i+c. 

33.  Simplify  (a  +  6)(6  +  c)-(<5  +  c^(c?  +  a)-(a  +  c)(5-J).^ 

34.  Simplify  (a  +  5  +  c  +  rf)*  + (a- 6-c  +  c^)*+(a-6  +  c-«?)* 

»«-(a  +  6-c-<^)'. 
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35.  Prove  that  {x  +  y  +  «)"-(a?  +  y'+a")*  3(y+«)  {z  +x)  (a:  +  y), 

36.  Simplif7(a  +  6  +  c)'-a(6  +  c-a)-6(a  +  c-6)-c(a+8-c)[. 

37.  Simplify  (a;-y)"+(a;  +  y)»+3(a;-y)\aj+y)+3(fB+2^)*(«-y). 

38.  Simplify  (a'+6*+c')'-(a.+5+c)(a+6-c)Xa+c-6)(6+c-o). 

39.  Simplify  (a"+6'+c7+(a+5+c)(a+6-c)(a+c-6)(6+c-o). 

40.  Prove  thata:»  +  y»  +  (a?+y)"  =  2(a;'  +  ajy  +  yy 

+  Sxy{x+yy  («•  +  ajy  +y*). 

41.  Prove  that  4a^(a;'  +  y^  =  {ff-^xy-^ff  -  {af-xy+yy. 

42.  Prove  that  iocy{x'-y^  =  (x* -^  xy -y')* -{x* -xy  - y^. 

43.  Multiply  together  (»*  -  3»  +  2)*  aad  »*  +  6aj  + 1. 

44.  Multiply  a*  +  a*-aaj(a;'  +  a')  by  a5"  +  a'-aa;(a;+a). 

45.  Multiply  (a  +  6/  by  (a  -  h)\ 

46.  If*  =  a  +  6  +  c,  prove  that 

8  {8-  2b)  {8  -2c) +8  (8-  2c)  {8  -  2a)  +  *  («  -  2a)  (8  -  26) 

-=(«-2a)(«-26)(«-2c)  +  8a6a 


IV.    DIVISION. 

58.  Division,  as  in  Arithmetic,  is  the  inverse  of  Multipli- 
cation. In  Multiplication  we  determine  the  product  arising  firom 
two  given  factors ;  in  Division  we  have  the  product  and  one  of 
the  fsu^tors  given,  and  our  object  is  to  determine  the  other  factor. 
The  factor  to  be  determined  is  called  the  quotient 

59.  Since  the  product  of  the  numbers  denoted  by  a  and  5 
is  denoted  by  ah,  the  quotient  of  ah  divided  by  a  is  6;  thus 
ah-T-a^b;  and  aJao  ah-i-h^a^  Similarly,  we  have  ahc-i-a^^bcy 
a6c-s-5  =  ac,  o6c-r-c  =  a5;  and  also  a6c-5-6c  =  a,  ahc-7-ac=b, 
abc-7-ab  =  c     These  results  may  also  be  written  thus : 

ahc     .  abc  ahc       , 

—  =  be,  ---  =  ac,  —  =  a6 : 

dbc  ahc     ,  ahc 

be  ac  ah 
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60.  Suppose  we  require  the  quotient  of  60a5c  divided  by  Sc, 
Since  60abc  =  20ab  x  Zc  we  have  SOabc-i-Zc  =  20ab.  Similarly, 
60a5c-5-4a=  156c;  60ahc-7-5ah=l2c;  and  so  on.  Thus  we  may 
deduce  the  following  rule  for  dividing  one  simple  term  by  another  : 
If  tJie  numerical  coefficient  and  the  literal  product  of  the  divisor 
he  found  in  the  dividend,  Hie  other  part  of  tlie  dividend  is 
the  quotient. 

61.  If  the  numerical  coefficient  and  the  literal  product  of 

the  divisor  be  not  found  in  the  dividend,  we  can  only  indicate  the 

division  by  the  notation  we  have  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  if  5a  is  to  be  divided  by  2c,  the  quotient  can  only  be  indi- 

5a 
cated  by  5a-7-2c,  or  by  -^-.     In  some  cases  we  may  however 

simplify  the  expression  for  the  quotient  by  a  principle  already 
used  in  arithmetic.     Thus  if  I5a*6  is  to  be  divided  by  66c^  the 

quotient  is  denoted  by  .    Here  the  dividend  =  36  x  5a*,  and 

the  divisor  =  36  x  2c ;  thus  in  the  same  way  as  in  Arithmetic  we 
may  remove  the  factor  36,  which  occurs  m  both  dividend  and 

divisor,  and  denote  the  quotient  by  —  .. 

62.  One  pouoer  of  any  number  is  divided  by  another  power 
of  tlie  same  number  by  subtracting  tke  index  of  the  latter  power 
from  the  index  of  the  former* 

Thus  a^-^c?  =^a  y.  a  y.  a  y.  a  y.  a^-r-a  x  «  =•«  x  aya=:a^  =  a*"*. 
Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established* 

Hence  if  m  and  n  be  any  whole  numbers,    and  m  greater 

than  n,  we  have  a^-S-a"  or  --:  =  a" 
'  a 

a* 

63.  Again,  suppose  we  have  such  an  expression  as  — , .     We 

a*  X  1 
may  write  it  thus  -, ^ ;  then,  as  in  Art.  61,  we  may  remove 
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the  common  factor  a*.     Thus  we  obtain  -j  =  -j .     Similarly  any- 
other  case  may  be  established. 

Hence  if  m  and  n  be  any  whole  numbers,  and  m  less  than  n, 
we  have  a'*-5-a'*  or  —  =  -— —  . 

64.     Suppose  mich  an  expression  as  rj  to  occur ;  this  may  be 

know  from  Arithmetic,  and  as  will  be  shewn  in  Chapter  Viu. 
Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 


written  thus  (t)  •    For  (jj  means  ^  x  ^ ,  and  ^  ^  ^  =  ^  >    aa  we 


Hence  if  w  be  any  whole  number    -  =  ( -  j  , 


65.  Wlien  the  dividend  contains  more  tlian  one  temtj  and  tits 
divisor  contains  only  one  term,  we  must  divide  each  term  of  tfie 
dividend  by  the  divisor,  and  then  collect  the  partial  qiwtienis  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  quotient, 

___  a^  —  ch 

Thus,         — T —  =  a  —  c;  for  (a  —  c)  6  =  a6  -  c5, 

=  6  -  c  +  c? ;  for  (h  —  c  +  d)  ah  =  ah*  —  ahc  +  aid. 

In  the  first  example  we  see  that  corresponding  to  the  term  ah 
in  the  dividend  and  to  the  divisor  h  there  is  the  term  a  in  the 
quotient;  and  corresponding  to  the  term  —  e6  in  the  dividend 
and  to  the  divisor  h  there  is  the  term  —  c  in  the  quotient. 

We  have  already  stated  in  Art.  49,  that  the  following  results 
are  admitted  for  the  present,  subject  to  future  explanation : 

6  X  —  c  =  —  6c,  —  5  X  —  c  =  6c. . 

Similarly,  the  following  results  may  be  admitted : 

—  6c     ,  6c        , 

—  =0,  —  =  —  0. 
-c  — c 
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Thus  in  Diyision  as  in  Multiplication,  the  sign  of  the  quotient 
is  deduced  from  the  signs  of  the  dividend  and  divisor  by  the  rule, 
like  signs  prodhuse  + ,  and  wnlike  signs  produce  -  • 

66.  When  the  divisor  as  well  as  the  dividend  contains  more 
than  one  term,  we  must  perform  jthe  operation  of  algebraical 
division  in  the  same  way  as  the  operation  called  Long  Division  in 
Arithmetic     The  following  rule  may  be  given : 

Arrcmge  both  dividend  and  divisor  according  to  the  powers  of 
some  common  letter^  either  both  according  to  ascending  powers^  or 
both  according  to  descending  powers.  Find  how  often  the  first  term 
of  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the  first  term  of  the  dividend,  and 
write  down  this  resvU  for  the  fi/rst  term  of  the  quotient ;  mvUiply 
the  whole  divisor  by  this  term,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the 
dividend.  Bring  doum  as  many  terms  of  the  dividend  as  the  case 
may  require,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  aZl  the  terms  a/re  brouglU 
doum. 

Example.    Divide  a*  -  2a6  +  6*  by  a  -  5. 

The  operation  may  be  arranged  thus : 

a-6;a»-2a6  +  6"(^a-6 
a^  —  ah 


-a6  +  6« 
-a6  +  6« 


The  reason  for  the  rule  is,  that  the  whole  dividend  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  may  be  convenient,  and  the  com- 
plete quotient  is  found  by  taking  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  quo- 
tients, llius,  in  the  example,  a'  —  2ab  +  6'  is  really  divided  by  the 
process  into  two  parts,  namely,  cf-^ah  and  —  a5  +  6*,  and  each  of 
these  parts  is  divided  by  a  — 6;  thus  we  obtaLa  the  complete 
quotient  a -6.. 

67.  It  may  happen,  as  in  Arithmetic,  that  the  division  can- 
not be  easacUy  performed.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  divide 
a'-2a5  +  2&'  by  a-d,  we,, shall   obtain   as  before  a- 6  in  the 
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quotient,  and  there  will  then  he  a  remainder  b\     Thia  result  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  Arithmetic ;  we  say 

Y =  a-0'{- ^  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  complete  quotient 

b* 
a^h  and  a  fractional  part r  .     To  the  consideration  of  alge- 
braical fractions  we  shall  return  in  Chapter  viii. 

68.     The  following  e3camples  are  important : 


X- 

ai'-x'a 

x'a-a' 
a^a  —  xa* 

xa'-a' 
xa'-a' 

X- 

-a) 

X*. 

-a*  {a?  +  a^a 

+  xa' 

+  »• 

x'a- 

-te'o' 

xW- 

a* 
■xa* 

xa'- 
xa'- 

-a* 
-a* 

The  student  may  also  easily  verify  the  following  statements : 

«*-«*                             aj*-a*       ,       ,  ,      . 
=  x-a:             ^^x-ara  +  xa^-a'; 

x  +  a  x-\-a 

«"  +  »*       ,  ,      03*  + a*      4       ,         ,  ,        -       . 

=  aj'  — oa  +  o":     ^x—ara  +  ara—xa+a*. 

x+a  a+a 

Each  of  these  examples  of  division  furnishes  an  example  of 
multiplication,  as  the  product  of  the  divisor  and  quotient  must  be 
equal  to  the  dividend.  Thus  we  have  the  following  results  which 
are  worthy  of  notice : 

a*  -  a'  =^  (a?  +  a)  {x  -  a), 

x^-a'^  {x-a){x'-hxa-ha'), 

ic'  +  a'  =  (a;  +  a)  (»■-«»  f  a*), 

cc?  —  a*  as  (aj  —  a)  (^  +  a? a  +  »a'  +  o^, 

aj*-a*  =  (a;  +  a)  {a?  -  afa  +  xa*  -  a% 

a^ +  a^  Si  (x -h  a)  {x*  —  a?a  +  a^a* -- xa' +  a^ 
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69.  It  will  be  useful  for  the  student  to  notice  the  following 
facts: 

a*- a*  is  always  divisible  by  a? -a  whether  the  index  n  be  an 
odd  or  even  whole  number. 

a5"  -  a*  is  divisible  by  a  +  a  if  the  index  n  be  an  even  whole 
number. 

jc"  +  a*  is  divisible  by  aj  +  a  if  the  index  n  be  an  odd  whole 
number. 

It  will  be  easy  for  the  student  to  verify  these  statements  in 
any  particular  case,  and  hereafter  we  shall  give  a  general  proof  of 
them.     See  Chapter  xxxiii. 

70.  By  means  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in 
the  preceding  Articles  we  may  often  resolve  algebraical  expres- 
sions into  factors.     Thus  whatever  A  and  B  denote  we  have 

A'-S'^{A'¥B)(A^B\ 

and  the  student  will  frequently  have  occasion  to  use  this  general 
result  with  various  forms  of  A  and  B,  For  example,  suppose 
A  =  a'y  and  B  =  6*,  so  that  A'  =  a*,  and  JB'  «»6* ;  then  we  have 

a*-6*  =  (a«  +  6«)(a»-6"), 

and  as  a"-6*«(a  +  6)(a-&), 

we  obtain  a*- 6*  =  (a'  +  6") (a  +  h)  (a-6). 

Again,  suppose  -4  =  a",  and  -S  =  6',  so  that  A*  =  a*j  and  B*==h*; 
then  we  have 

a«-6«-(a»  +  6»)(a»-5'); 

and,  as  in  Aii).  G8, 

a»  +  P  =  (a  +  6)(a*-a6  +  6'), 

so  that 
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Again,  suppose  -4  =  a*  and  B  =  6*,  so  that  -4*  =  a*,  and  jB*  =  5' ; 
then  we  have 

=  (a*  +  6*)(a»+6")(a  +  6)(a-5). 
Again,  take  the  general  result 

and  suppose  A  =  a*,  and  B  =  V )  thus  we  obtain 
a«-6«=(a«-6«)(a*  +  aV  +  6*); 
and  by  comparing  this  with  the  result  just  proved, 

a«-6«  =  (a  +  6)(a-6)(a»  +  a5+  6')  (a*  -  a5  +  6"), 
we  infer  that 

{d'  +  ah  +  6'^(a*-a6  +  y)-a*  +  aV+  &*. 
This  can  be  easily  verified  by  the  method  of  Art.  56. 
For  (a*+  a6  +  6*)  (a'-  a5  +  6')  =  (a»  +  6*  +  ofi)  (a»  +  6«-a6) 

"We  may  also  in  some  cases  obtain  useful  arithmetical  applica- 
tions of  our  formulae.     Eor  example, 

(127)'-  (123)'  =  (127  +  123)  (127-123) 
=  250x4-1000; 

thus  the  value  of  (127)*-  (123)*  is  obtained  more  easily  than  it 
would  be  by  squaring  127  and  123,  and  subtracting  the  second 
result  from  the  lirst. 

The  following  additional  examples  are  deserving  of  notice  : 

(a*  +  a6  ^2  +  V)  (a*  ^ahJ2-^h')^  (a*  ^hj  -  {ah  ^2)' 

=  a^4.2a'6«  +  6*--2aV 
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(a«  +  a6V3+5«)(a'-o5^3  +  ft*)-(a»  +  6«)»-(aJ^3)» 

=  a*  +  2aV  +  6*-3aV 

=  (a«  +  6«)(a«  +  aJ^3  +  5«)(a«-aJ^3  +  6«). 

71.     The  following  are  additional  examples  of  Division. 

Divide  8a*  -  22a»6  +  43a«6«  -  38a6>  +  245*  by  2a*  -  3a6  +  45*. 

2a*  -  3a5  +  WJ  8a*  -  22a»6  +  43a'6* -  38a5»  +  246*  (^4a*-5a6  +  66« 
8a*-12a»6  +  16a'6« 


-10a»6  +  27aV-38a6» 
-10a>6  +  15aV-20a6» 


12aV-18a6>  +  246* 
12aV-18a6»+246* 

The  quotient  is  4a*  -  5ab  +  66', 

Divide  a:?-(a  +  6  +  c)  a"  +  (a6  +  6c  +  ac)aj-a6c  byaj-o, 

x-a\  a?-{a-hb-\-c)af  +  {ab-\-bc  +  ac)x-abe  (  jc*- (6  +  c)a;  +  6c 


-  (6  +  c)  «*  +  (a6  +  6c  +  oc)  a; 

-  (6  +  c)  aj'  +        (a6  +  ac)  05 

6cx  — a6<j 
6ca;-a6c 


The  quotient  is  a'  —  (6  +  c)  a;  +  be. 

These  two  examples  suggest  the  following  statement :  When 
the  dividend  and  the  divisor  are  homogeneous  so  also  is  the  quo- 
tient ;  the  number  of  the  dimensions  of  the  quotient  is  equal  to 
the  excess  of  the  number  which  expresses  the  dimensions  of  the 
dividend  over  the  number  which  expresses  the  dimensions  of  the 
divisor.  See  Art.  57. 
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EXAMPLES  OP  DIVISION. 

1.  Divide  a?+ 1  by  oj+l, 

2.  Divide  27a?  +  Sy*  by  Sx  +  2y, 

3.  Divide  a«-2a6'  +  6»bya-6. 

4.  Divide  a'  -  2a'b  -  3ab'  by  a  +  5. 

5.  Divide  64aj*  -  y*  by  2x-y, 

6.  Divide  a*  +  6*  by  a  +  5, 

.    7.     Divide  a?  —  rc*y  +  ajy"  —  y*  by  a;  -  y. 

8.  Dividea?-7a?-6byaj-3. 

9.  Divide  32a:»  +  y»  by  2a;  +  y . 

10.  Divide  a?  —  x*y  +  a^y*  —  a^^  +  a;y*  -  y*  by  a:?  -  y". 

11.  Divide  aj*  +  a:'-^4aj'  +  5»-3  by  »*  +  2a;-3. 

1 2.  Divide  a*  +  2a"6"  +  96*  by  «•  +  2a5  +  36'. 

1 3.  Divide  «•  -  6«  by  o'  +  2a'6  +  2ah'  +  61 

14.  -Divide32a*  +  54a6'-816*by2a  +  36. 

15.  Divide  aj«  -  2a:? +  1  by  aj"- 2a; +  1. 

16.  Divide  a;*- 6a;*  +  9a;* -4  by  a;' -1. 

17.  Divide  a*  +  a»6 -  Sa'b'  +  19a6»- 156*  by  a«  +  3a6  - 56*. 

18.  Divide  the  product  of  a? -12a; +  16  and  a? -12a;- 16 
by  a;*-  16. 

19.  Divide   the    product    of  a!?-2a;+l   and  a? -3a; +2  by. 
ar»-3a;*  +  3a;-l, 

20.  Divide  the  product  of  a;*  -  a;- 1,  2a;*  +  3,  a;*  +  a;  - 1,  and 
a;-4byaj*-3a;»  +  l. 

21.  Divide    the    product    of    a^-^ax-\-sf    and    a*  +  a?    by 
a*  +  aV-^x\ 

22.  Divide  the   product  of  a;*  —  Aa?a  +  Qx'a^  -  4a;a'  +  a*  and 
a;*  +  2a;a  +  «•  by  x*  -  2a?a  +  2a;a'  -  a\ 

23.  Divide  cc"  +  a*6  +  a*c  -  abc  -  6'c  -  6c"  by  a»  -  6c. 
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24,     Divide  3a?  +  iaha^  -  6a'6'x  -  iM^  by  a?  +  2ab. 

'25,     Divide  the  product  of  a^  -  3a;*  +  3a;  - 1,  a;*  —  2a5  + 1  and 
a;-l  bya;*-4ai*  +  6a;*-4a;  +  l. 

26.  Divide  6a*  -  a'6  +  2aV  +  1 3a6»  +  46*  by  2a*  -  3a6  +  46*. 

27.  Divide  a^  +  ^/'  +  Sxy-l  by  a;  +  y- 1. 

28.  Divide  a'  +  6'-c'+  3a6c  by  a  +  6-c. 

29.  Divide  2a^6  -  5a*6*  -  1  la*6»  +  5a'6*  -  26a»6*  +  7a'6«  -  12a6' 
bya*-4a«6  +  a*6*-3a6». 

30.  Divide  a*6*  +  2a6c* - a'c* - 6*c*  hyab  +  ac-hc. 

31.  Divide  the  product  of  a  +  6  -  c,  a  -  6  +  c,  and  6  +  c  -  a 
bya*-6'-c*  +  26c. 

32.  Divide  (a  +  6  +  c)  (a6  +  6c  +  ca)  —  a6c  by  a  +  6. 

33.  Divide  (a*  -  hcf  +  86V  by  a*  +  be. 

34.  Divide  6(a:'-a')+aa;  (x*  -  a*)  +  a'  (a;  -  a)  by  (a  +  6)  (a;  -  a). 

35.  Divide    oct^  +  2i^z  -  xi/'z  ■\- xi/z*  -  a^i/ -  2i/:i?  +  a^z  -  a^  by 
y  +  «  -  a;. 

36.  Divide  a'  (6  +  c)  -  6'  (a  +  c)-^  c*  (a  +  6)  +  a6c  by  a  -  6  +  c. 

37.  Divide  (a  -  6)  ar»  +  (¥-a^)  x+ab{a^-b')  by  (a-6)a;+a*-6*. 
•  38.     Divide  oa::*  -  a6*  +  6*a;  -  ai^  by  (a;  +  6)  (a  -  a). 

39.  Divide  (6-c)a'  +  (c-a)  6'  +  (a-6)c' by  a?-a6-ac  +  6c. 

40.  Divide  (ax  +  6y)'  +  (ay  -  6a;)'  +  cV  +  cV  by  a:*  +  y*. 

41.  Divide  a'6  —  ba^  +  a^x  —  a?  by  (x  +  6)  (a  -  x), 

42.  Resolve  a*  -  6*  -  c*  +  C3?*  -  2  (oc?  -  6c)  into  two  factors. 

43.  Divide  6  (x^ -h a^  +  aa:  (sx? - a^)  +  c^ {x -h a)  by  (a+6)(a;  +  a). 

44.  Shew   that   {a?  -  xy  +  fff  ■¥  {ix?  -^^  xy  -^ 'i/^f  is  divisible  by 
2x^  +  2f. 

45.  Shew  that  (a;  -f-  yj  —  a;'  —  y''  is  divisible  by  (a:*  +  ay  +  y*)'. 

46.  If  ^  =  6c  -  j»',    B  =  ca  —  ^,    C  =  ab  —  r^,    F  =  qr  -  ap, 

Q  =  rp-'  bq,  and  li  =pq  -  cr,  find  the  value  of ^^— ,    =— ^  , 

a  0 

AB-B'     QR-AP     RP^BQ        ^  PQ^CR 
-, , ,  and  — -^ .. 
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47/    Resolve  a"  -  sB^Mnio  five  factors. 

4  8.     Resolve  4a'6*  -  (a'  +  6*  -  c*)*  into  four  factors. 

49.  Resolve  4  (ac?+  6c)»  -  (a'-  6'  -  c»  +  c?*)"  into  four  factors. 

50.  Shew  that  {ay  -  hx)^  +  (6«  -  cyf  ■\-(cX'-  az)*  +  (oa  +  5y  +  c»)* 
is  divisible  by  a*  +  6*  +  c*  and  by  a*  +  y*  +  «". 


V.    NEGATIVE  QUANTITIES. 

72.  In  Algebra  we  are  sometimes  led  to  a  subtraction 
which  cannot  be  performed  because  the  number  which  should 
be  subtracted  is  greater  than  that  from  which  it  is  required  to 
be  subtracted.  For  instance,  we  have  the  following  relation : 
a  —  (J+c)— a  — 5  —  cj  suppose  that  a  =  7,  5=7  and  cn 3  so  that 
6  +  c  =  10.  Now  the  relation  a  — (6  +  c)  =  a— 6  — c  tacitly  sup- 
poses 6  +  c  to  be  less  than  a ;  if  we  were  ta  neglect  this  supposi- 
tion for  a  moment  we  shpuld  have  7  —  10  =  7  —  7—3;  and  aa  7  —  7 
is  zero  we  might  finally  write  7  — 10  =  —  3. 

73.  In  writing  such  an  equation  as  7  — 10  =  —  3  we  may  be 
understood  to  make  the  following  statement :  "  it  is  impossible  to 
take  10  jfrom  7,  but  if  7  be  taken  from  10  the  remainder  is  3.'* 

74.  It  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  the  student  unlikely  that 
such  an  expression  as  7  -  10  should  occur  in  practice ;  or  that  if 
it  did  occur  it  would  only  arise  either  from  a  mistake  which  could 
be  instantly  corrected,  or  from  an  operation  being  proposed  which 
it  was  obviously  impossible  to  perform,  and  which  must  therefore 
be  abandoned.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  subject  the.  student  will 
find  however  that  such  expressions  occur  frequently;  it  might 
happen  that  a  —  h  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  a  long  investi- 
gation, and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  at  once  whether  a- were 
greater  or  less  than  6.  Now  the  object  of  the  present  Chapter  is 
to  shew  that  in  such  a  case  we  may  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  a  is  greater  than  5,  and  that  if  it  should  finally  appear  that  a  is 
less  than  6  we  shall  still  be  able  to  make  use  of  our  investigation. 

T.  A,  3 
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75.  Let  us  consider  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  merchant  to 
gain  in  one  year  a  certain  number  of  pounds  and  to  lose  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  in  the  following  year,  what  change  has  taken 
place  in  his  capital  1  Let  a  denote  the  number  of  pounds  jgained 
in  the  first  year,  and  b  the  number  of  pounds  lost  in  the  second. 
Then  if  a  is  greater  than  b  the  capital  of  the  merchant  has  been 
increased  hy  a-r-b  pounds.  If  however  b  is  greater  than  a  the 
capital  has  been  diminished  by  6  —  a  pounds.  Li  this  latter  case 
a  -  6  is  the  indication  of  what  would  be  pronounced  in  Arithmetic 
to  be  an  impossible  subtraction ;  but  yet  in  Algebra  it  is  found 
convenient  to  retain  a  —  baa  indicating  the  change  of  the  capital, 
which  we  may  do  by  means  of  an  appropriate  system  of  interpre- 
tation. Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =  400  and  b  =  500  the  merchant's 
capital  has  suffered  a  diminution  of  100  pounds;  the  algebraist 
indicates  this  in  symbols,  thus 

400 -500  =  -100, 
and  he  may  turn  his  symbols  into  words  by  saying  that  the 
merchant's  capital  has  been  increased  by  — 100  pounds.  This 
language  is  indeed  far  removed  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life, 
but  if  the  algebraist  understands  it  and  uses  it  consistently  and 
logically  his  deductions  from  it  will  be  sound. 

76.  There  are  numerous  instances  like  the  prcsceding  in  which 
it  is  convenient  for  us  to  be  able  to  represent  not  only  the 
TMigniJtude  but  also  what  may  be  called  the  quality  or  affection  of 
the  things  about  which  we  may  be  reasoning.  In  the  preceding 
case  a  sum  of  money  may  be  gained  or  it  may  be  last  /  in  a  ques- 
tion of  chronology  we  may  have  to  distinguish  a  date  before  a 
given  epoch  from  a  date  after  that  epoch ;  in  a  question  of  posi- 
tion we  may  have  to  distinguish  a  distance  measured  to  the  north 
of  a  certain  starting-point  from  a  distance  measured  to  the  south 
of  it ;  and  so  on.  These  pairs  of  related  magnitudes  the  algebraist 
distinguishes  by  means  of  the  signs  +  and  -r.  Thus  if,  as  in  the 
preceding  Article,  the  things  to  be  distinguished  are  gain  and  loss, 
he  may  denote  by  100  or  by  + 100  a  gain,  and  then  he  will  denote 
by  — 100  a  loss  of  the  same  extent.    Or  he  may  denote  a  loss  by  100 
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or  by  + 100,  and  then  he  i^ill  denote  by  -*  100  a  gain  of  the  same 
extent.  There  are  two  points  to  be  noticed  j  firsts  that  when  no 
sign  is  used  +  is  to  be  understood ;  stcoradly^  the  sign .+  may  be 
ascribed  to  either  of  the  two  related  magnitudes,  and  then  the  sign 
—  wiU  throughout  the  investigation  in  hand  belong  to  the  other 
magnitude. 

77.  In  Arithmetic  then  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
numbers  represented  by  the  symbols  1,  2,  3,  dec.,  and  intermediate 
fractions.  In  Algebra,  besides  these,  we  consider  another  set  of 
symbols  —  1,  —2,  —3,  d:c.,  and  intermediate  fractions.  Symbols 
preceded  by  the  sign  -  are  called  negaJU'ot  qtumtUies,  and  symbols 
preceded  by  the  sign  +  are  called  positive  qucmtities.  Symbols 
without  a  sign  prefixed  are  considered  to  have  +  prefixed. 

The  absolute  value  of  any  quantity  is  the  number  repre- 
sented by  this  quantity  taken  independently  of  the  sign  which 
precedes  the  number. 

78.  In  the  preceding  Chapters  we  have  given  rules  for  the 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division  of  algebraical 
expressions.  Those  rules  were  based  on  arithmetical  notions  and 
were  shewn  to  be  true  so  long  as  the  expressions  represented  such 
things  as  Arithmetic  considers,  that  is  positive  quamiities.  Thus, 
when  we  introduced  such  an  expression  as  a  -  6  we  supposed  both 
a  and  &  to  be  positive  quantities  and  a  to  be  greater  than  6,  But 
as  we  wish  hereafter  to  include  negcUive  qtumt/ities  among  the 
objects  of  our  reasoning  it  becomes  necessary  to  recur  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  primary  operations.  Now  it  is  found  con- 
venient that  the  laws  of  the  fundamental  operations  should  be  the 
same  whether  the  symbols  denote  positive  or  negative  quantities, 
and  we  shall  therefore  secure  this  convenience  by  means  of  suitable 
de/initians.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  we  have  a  power  over 
the  definitions ;  for  example,  multiplication  of  positive  quantities 
is  defined  in  Arithmetic,  and  we  should  naturally  retain  that  defi- 
nition; but  mulUplication  of  negative  qaantUiss^  or  of  a  positive  and 
a  negative  quantity  haa  not  hitherto  been  defined ;  the  terms  are 

3— :i 
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at  present  destitute  of  meaning.  It  ia  tk«:efore  in  onr  power 
to  define  them  as  we  please  provided  we  always  adhere  to  our 
definition. 

79.  The  student  will  remonber  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  convenience  which  we  have  intimated  will  follow  from, 
our  keeping  the  fundamental  laws  of  algebraical  operation  perma- 
nent, and  giving  a  wider  meaning  to  such  common  words  as 
addition  and  multiplication  in  order  to  insure  this  permanence. 
He  must  at  present  confine  himself  to  watching  the  accuracy  of 
the  deductk>ns  drawn  from  the  definitions.  As  he  proceeds  he  will 
see  that  Algebra  gains  largely  in  power  and  utility  by  the  intro- 
duction of  negcUive  quantities  and  by  the  extension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  fundamental  operations.  And  he  will  find  that  although 
the  symbols  +  and  —  are  used  apparently  for  two  purposes,  namely, 
according  to  the  definitions  in  Arts.  3  and  i,  and  according  to  the 
convention  in  Art  76,  no  contradiction  nor  confusion  will  ulti- 
mately arise  from  this  circumstance. 

80.  Two  quantities  are  said  to  be  eqiud  and  may  bd  con- 
nected by  the  sign  s  when  they  have  the  same  numerical  value 
and  have  the  same  sign.  Thus  they  may  have  the  same  absolute 
value  and  yet  not  be  equal;  for  example,  7  and  —  7  are  of  the  same 
aheoliUe  ^alue  but  they  are  not  to  be  called  equaL 

81 «  In  Arithmetic  the  object  of  addition  is  to  find  a  number 
which  alone  is  equal  to  the  units  and  fractions  contained  in  certain 
other  nimibers.  This  notion  is  not  applicable  to  negative  quan- 
tities ;  that  is,  we  have  as  yet  no  meaning  for  the  phraae  "  add  —  3 
to  5,"  or  "add  -3  to  -5."  We  shall  therefore  give  a  meaning  to 
the  word  add  in  such  cases,  and  the  meaning  we  propose  is  deter- 
mined by  the  following  rules :  To  add  two  quanHties  of  the  same 
sign  add  the  absolute  values  of  the  qtumtities  and  place  the  sign  of 
the  guan^ies  h^ore  the  sum.  To  add  two  quantities  of  different 
signs,  subtract  the  less  absolute  value  from  the  greater,  and  place 
before  the  remainder  the  sign  of  that  quantity  which  has  the  greater 
absolute  values. 
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Tbus,  by  the  first  rule,  if  we  add  3  to  5  we  obtain  8;  if  wo 
add  —  3  to  —  5  we  obtain  —  8.  By  the  second  rule,  if  we  add  3 
to  -  5  we  obtain  —  2  ;  if  we  add  —  3  to  5  we  obtain  2. 

82.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rules  above  given  leave  to  the 
word  add  its  common,  arithmetical  meaning  so  long  as  the  things 
which  are  to  be  added  are  such  as  Arithmetic  considers,  namely^ 
positive  gmmtities,  and  merely  assign  a  meaning  to  the  word  in 
those  cases  when  as  yet  it  had  no  meaning.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  object  that  no  verbal  definition  is  given  of  the  word  add 
but  merely  a  rule  for  adding  two  quantities.  We  may  reply  that 
the  practical  use  of  a  definition  is  to  enable  us  to  know  that  we 
use  a  word  correctly  and  consistently  when  we  do  use  it,  and  the 
rules  above  given  will  ensure  this  end  in  the  present  case. 

83.  The  rules  are  not  altogether  arbitrary :  that  is,  the  stu- 
dent may  easily  see  even  at  this  stage  of  his  progress  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  advantageous.  Thus,  to  take  the  numerical  example 
given  above,  suppose  a  man  to  be  entitled  to  receive  3  shillings 
from  one  person  and  5  shillings  from  another,  then  he  may  be  con- 
sidered to  possess  8  shillings.  But  suppose  him  to  owe  3  shillings 
to  one  person  and  5  shillings  to  another ;  then  he  owes  altogether 
8  shillings  ^  this  may  be  considered  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the. 
—  8  which  arises  from  adding  —  3  to  —  5.  Next,  suppose  that  he 
has  to  receive  3  shillings  and  to  pay  5  shillings;  then  he  oioea 
altogether  2  shillings ;  this  may  be  considered  to  be  an  interpreta- 
"tion  of  the  —  2  which  arises  from  adding  3  to  —  5.  Lastly,  suppose 
i;hat  he  has  to  receive  5  shillings  and  to  pay  3  shillings,  then  he 
may  be  considered  to  possess  2  shillings ;  this  may  be  considered 
to  be  an  interpretation  of  the  2  which  arises  from  adding 
-3  to  5. 

84.  Thus  in  Algebra  addition  does  not  necessarily  imply 
augmentation  in  an  arithmetical  sense;  nevertheless  the  word 
8U7n  is  used  to  denote  the  result.  Sometimes  when  there  might 
be  an  uncertainty  on  the  point,  the  term  algebraical  sum  is  used  to 
distinguish  such  a  result  from  the  arithmetical  evm^  which  would 
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be  obtained  by  iihe  arithmetical  addition  of  the  absobUe  values  of 
the  terms  considered. 

85.  Suppose  now  we  have  to  add  the  five  quantities  —  2,  +5, 
- 13,  -  4  and  +  8.  The  sum  of  -  2  and  +  5  is  +  3 ;  the  sum 
of  +  3  and  - 13  is  - 10  ;  the  sum  of  -  10  and  -  4  is  - 14 ;  the 
sum  of  — 14  and  +  8  is  —  6.  Thus  » 6  is  the  wm  required. 
Or  we  may  first  calculate  the  sum  of  the  negative  quantities  —  2^ 
—  13  and  —4,  and  we  thus  get  —19;  then  calculate  the  sum. 
of  the  positive  quantities  +  5  and  +  8,  and  we  thus  get  4-13. 
Thus  the  proposed  sum  becomes  +  13  — 19,  that  is,  --  6  as  before. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  on  trial  that  the  same  result  is  obtained 
whatever  be  the  order  in  which  the  terms  are  taken.  That  is, 
for  example,  -2-13  +  6  +  8-4,  8-13-2-4  +  5,  and  so  on, 
all  give  r-6. 

86.  Next  suppose  we  have  to  add  two  or  more  algebraical 
expressions ;  for  example,  2a  —  36  +  4c  and  ^a'^2h-¥c-{-  2d,  "We 
have  for  the  sum 

2a-36  +  4c-a-26  +  c  +  2{f. 

Then  the  like  terms  may  be  collected ;  thus 

2a-a  =  a,    -36 -26  =-56,    4c  +  c=5c; 

and  the  sum  becomes 

a-5h  +  5c  +  2d. 

Thus  we  may  give  the  following  rule  for  algebraical  addition : 
Write  the  terms  in  the  same  line  preceded  hy  their  proper  signs; 
collect  like  terms  into  one,  and  a/rrange  the  terms  of  tJis  result 
in  any  order. 

87.  In  arithmetical  subtraction  we  have  to  take  away  one 
number,  which  is  called  the  subtrahend,  from  another  which  is 
called  the  minuend,  and  the  result  is  called  the  remainder.  The 
remainder  then  may  be  defined  as  that  number  which  must  be 
added  to  the  subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend,  and  the  object 
of  subtraction  is  to  find  this  remainder  • 
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We  shall  use  the  same  definition  in  algebraical  subtraction, 
that  is,  we  say  that  in  subtraction  we  haye  to  find  the  quantity 
which  must  be  added  to  the  subtrahend  to  produce  the  minuend. 
From  this  definition  we  obtain  the  rule :  Change  the  sign  of  every 
term  in  the  subtrahend  and  add  the  result  so  obtained  to  the  minvr- 
end,  and  the  result  will  be  the  remainder  required. 

For  it  is  obyious,  that  if  to  the  expression  thus  formed  we  add 
the  subtrahend,  giving  to  each  term  its  proper  sign,  all  the  terms 
of  the  subtrahend  will  disappear  and  leave  the  minuend ;  which 
was  required 

88.  We  have  still  another  point  to  notice.  According  to 
what  has  been  laid  down,  the  sum  of  +  a  and  —  6  is  denoted  by 
a  —  b'y  if  we  take  —  b  from  a,  the  result  is  a  +  & ;  and  the  sum  of 

—  a,  +6,  and  —  o  is  —a  +  b  -c,  and  so  on.  But  we  have  as  yet 
supposed  that  the  letters  themselves  stand  for  positive  nwmhers; 
for  example,  when  we  say  that  the  sum  of  +a  and  —6  is  a  — 6, 
a  may  be  6,  and  b  may  be  10  j  but  suppose  that  a  is  —  6,  and 
b  is  —10,   do  the  rules  adopted  apply  herel     Since  b  is  —10, 

—  6  or  —  (- 10)  will  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  10,  and  -fa  or 
+  (—  6)  will  be  taken  to  mean  —  6  ;  and  the  sum  of  10  and  —  6  is  4. 

89.  Thus  if  a  be  itself  a  n^ative  quamiity,  we  have  assigned 
a  meaning  to  +  a  and  to  —  a ;  and  the  meanings  are  these :  let 
a  =  —  a,  so  that  a  is  a  positive  quantity,  then  +  a  or  +  (—  a)  =  —  a, 
and  —a  or  —  (— a)  =  cu  We  said  in  the  preceding  Article  that 
these  meanings  followed  naturaUy  from  what  had  preceded ;  it  is 
however  of  little  consequence  whether  we  consider  these  meanings 
to  follow  thus,  or  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  new  interpreta- 
tions; the  important  point  is  to  use  them  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently when  once  adopted. 

Since  +  (—  a)  =  —  o,  and  —  (—  a)  =  a,  that  is,  +  a,  we  may  enun- 
ciate the  same  rule  as  formerly,  namely,  that  like  signs  produce  + 
and  unlike  signs  -. 

90*.     There  axe  four  cases  to  consider  in  multiplication.     Let 
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a  and  b  denote  any  two  nmnbers,  then  we  haye  to  consider 
+  ax  +  6,     — ax+6,     +ax— 6,     —ax  — 6. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  common  Arithmetic  and  needs  no 
"remark.  The  ordinary  definition  of  multiplication  may  also  jbe 
applied  to  the  second  case ;  for  suppose,  for  example,  that  6  =  3, 
then  —  a  X  3  indicates  that  —  a  is  to  be  repeated  three  times,  that 
is,  we  have  — a  —  a  —  aor  —  3<»as  the  result.  Thus 
~ax  +  5  =  —  o^. 

In  ihe  other  two  cases  the  multiplier  is  a  riegcUive  quantity y 
and  thus  the  common  arithmetical  notion  of  multiplication  is  not 
applicable ;  we  may  therefore  give  by  definition  a  meaning  to  the 
term  in  this  case.  Now  we  observe  that  when  the  multiplier  is 
positive,  the  sign  of  the  multiplicand  is  preserved  in  the  product ; 
thus  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  following  convention :  When  the  mul- 
tiplier is  negative,  perform  the  multiplication  aa  if  the  multiplier 
were  positive,  and  change  the  sign  of  ^ke  product.  Hence  we  con- 
clude immediately  that 

+  ax— J=  — oi  and  -ax-5  =  +  aJ. 

91.  Thus  we  have  the  following  rule :  To  multiply  two 
quantities  whatever  he  their  signs,  multiply  them  without  consider- 
ing  the  signs,  and  put  +  or  —  he/ore  the  product  according  as  Vie 
two  factors  have  the  same  sign  or  different  signs.  As  before  re- 
marked, the  rule  for  the  sign  of  the ,  product  is  abbreviated  thus  : 
Like  signs  give  +  and  u/rdike  signs  give  — . 

92.  In  the  preceding  Articles  we  supposed  a  and  h  themselves 
to  denote  arithmetical  numbers;  it  is  important  however  to 
observe  that  if  they  denote  any  quantities,  positive  or  negative, 
the  four  results  obtained  are  true ;  that  is, 

+  ax  +  6  =  +  a5,  — ax  +  6=  — o6,  +ax-6  =  — a5,  —ax—b  =  +aJ>, 

Take,  for  example,  the  last  of  these,  and  suppose  that  a  is  a 
negative  quantity,  and  so  may  be  denoted  by  —  a ;  then  —  a  is  a 
positive  quantity,  and  =  o.  (Art.  89.)  Hence  — ax  —  6  =  ax  —  6j 
and  this  by  the  third  case  =  - ab.  And  a6  =  —  ax6  =  —  a6  by 
the  second  case, 
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Thus  the  result  -ax-.&  =  a&  holds  when  a  is  a  negative 
quantity.     Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  established. 

93.  We  must  now  shew  that  the  rule  for  multiplying  bino- 
mial and  polynomial  expressions  given  in  Art.  48  is  true,  whatever 
the  symbols  denote.     Take,  for  example,  the  case 

(a  —  6)  c  =  oc  -  6c. 
When  this  was  proved,  we  supposed  c  a  positive  quantity ;  we 
will  now  suppose  that  c  is  a  negative  quantity,  namely  —  y.  By 
virtue  of  the  convention  in  Art.  90,  to  find  the  product  of  a  —  6 
and  —  y  we  must  multiply  a  —  6  by  y  and  then  change  the  sign  of 
each  term  in  the  result.     Now, 

(a--*)y=:ay-6y; 
thus  {«-6)(-y)  =  -ay+6y. 

But  since  c  =  -  y,  we  have 

oc  — tc  =  — ay  +  6y ; 

thus  the  relation  {a-^b)e  =  €ic-bo 

holds  whatever  c  may  be,  positive  or  negativa     Similarly,  any 
other  case  may  be  established. 

94.  The  ordinary  definition  of  division  will  be  universally 
applicable;  we  suppose  a  product  and  one  factor  given,  and  we 
have  to  determine  the  other  factor. 

Hence  if  we  perform  the  division  without  regarding  the  signs 
we  obtain  the  quotient  apart  from  its  sign.  It  remains  then 
to  determine  the  sign,  for  which  we  may  give  the  following 
rule : 

When  the  dividend  and  divisor  have  the  aamie  sign^  the  quotient 
must  have  the  sign  +  >  when  the  dividend  and  divisor  have  different 
signSy  the  quotient  must  have  the  sign  — • 

This  rule  follows  from  the  £5U3t  that  the  product  of  the  divisor 
and  quotient  must  be  equal  to  the  dividend.  The  rule  for  the; 
sign  of  the  quotient  may  as  before  be  abbreviated  thus  :  Like  signs 
give  +  and  unlike  signs  give  —  • 
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95.  The  words  ffrecUer  and  less  are  often  used  in  Algebra  in 
an  extended  sense.  We  say  that  a  is  greater  than  h  or  that  h  is 
leas  than  a  Ma -his  a  positive  quantity.  This  is  consistent  with 
Ordinary  language  when  a  and  b  are  themselves  both  positive,  and 
it  is  found  convenient  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  words  greater 
and  less  so  that  this  definition  may  also  hold  when  a  or  &  is  nega- 
tive, or  when  both  are  negative.  Thus,  for  example,  in  algebraical 
Umguage  1  is  greater  than  —  2  and  —  2  is  greater  than  —  3. 

96.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  maike  a 
few  general  remarks.  The  subject  of  Algebra  has  been  divided 
by  some  modem  writers  into  two  parts,  which  they  have  called 
Arithmetical  Algebra  and  Symbolical  Algebra.  In  Arithmetical 
Algebra  symbols  are  used  to  denote  the  numbers  and  the  opera- 
tions which  occur  in  Arithmetic.  Here,  as  shewn  in  the  pre- 
ceding Chapters  of  the  present  work,  we  begin  by  defining  our 
symbols,  and  then  arrive  at  certain  results,  as  for  example,  at 
the  result-  (a  + ft)  (a-5)  s=a"-5*.  In  Symbolical  Algebra  we 
assume  that  the  rules  of  Arithmetical  Algebra  hold  imiversally, 
and  then  determine  what  must  be  denoted  by  the  symbols  and 
the  operations,  in  order  to  ensure  this  result.  Thus  we  may 
consider,  that  in  the  present  Chapter  we  have  been  examining 
what  meanings  must  be  given  to  the  symbols  to  make  the  results 
of  the  previous  Chapters  hold  universally.  And  we  have  thus 
been  led  to  the  theory  of  negative  quantities,  and  to  an  extension 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division. 

97.  In  some  of  the  older  works  on  Algebra,  scarcely  any 
reference  is  made  to  the  extensions  of  meaning  which  we  have 
given  to  some  simple  arithmetical  terms.  In  such  works  the 
proofii  and  investigations  are  valid  only  so  long  as  the  symbols 
have  purely  arithmetical  meanings ;  and  the  proofs  and  investiga- 
tions ore  really  assumed  without  demonstration  to  hold  when  the 
symbols  have  not  purely  arithmetical  meanings.  In  recent  works, 
as  in  the  present,  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the  proo& 
completely.     It  must  not  however  be  denied  that  this  branch  of: 
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the  subject  proBents  considerable  difficulty  to  the  beginner^  and  it 
will  probably  only  be  after  repeated  examination  that  a  convic- 
tion will  be  obtained  of  the  universal  truth  of  the  fundamental 
theorems. 

The  student  is  recommended  to  proceed  onwards  as  &r  as  the 
Chapter  on  Equations ;  he  will  there  see  some  further  remarks 
on  negative  quantities,  and  he  may  afterwards  read  the  present 
Chapter  again.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  very  largely  on  this  branch  of  Algebra ;  but  the 
present  Chapter  may  furnish  on  outline  which  the  student  can 
fill  up  by  his  future  reading  and  reflection. 

We  shall  require  in  the  course  of  the  work  certain  propo- 
sitions which  are  obvious  axioms  in  Arithmetic,  and  which  are 
also  true  when  we  give  to  the  terms  and  symbols  their  extended 
meanings. 

98.  If  equal  quantities  be  added  to  equal  quantities,  the  sums 
will  be  equal 

99.  If  equal  quantities  be  taken  from  equal  quantities,  the 
remainders  will  be  equal 

Thus,  for  example,  i[AszpB  +  Cf  then  by  taking  C  from  these 
equal  quantities  we  have  A  —  G  —pB. 

100.  If  equal  quantities  be  multiplied  by  the  same  or  by  equal 
quantities,  the  products  will  be  equal. 

Thus  too  if  a=5  then  a"  =  6"  and  Ua^lfb. 

101.  If  equal  quantities  be  divided  by  the  same  or  by  equal 
quantities,  the  quotients  will  be  equal 

102.  If  the  same  quantity  be  added  to  and  subtracted  from 
another,  the  value  of  the  latter  will  not  be  altered. 

103.  If  a  quantity  be  both  multiplied  and  divided  by  another^ 
its  value  will  not  be  altered. 
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104.  It  is  important  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  fact,  that  these  propositions  are  still  true  whether  the  quanti- 
ties spoken  of  are  positive  or  negative,  and  when  the  terms  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  have  their  extended 
meaning.  For  example,  if  a »  &,  and  c  =  d,  then  ao  =  bd;  this  is 
obvious  if  all  the  letters  denote  positive  quantities.  Suppose 
however  that  c  is  a  negative  quantity,  so  that  we  may  represent 
it  by  —  y ;  then  d  must  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  if  we  denote 
it  by  —  8,  we  have  y  =  8 ;  therefore  ay  =  bB;  therefore  —  ay  =  —  68 ; 
and  thus  ac  =  bd, 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES. 

1.  Shew  that  a:*  +  y*  +  4^*  +  2x7/  +  Sxz  and  4  (as  +  «)'  become 
identical  when  x  and  y  each  =  a. 

2 

2.  Ifa=l,  6s=«,a:  =  7  and  y  =  8,  find  the  value  of 

5  1  9 

3.  If  »  =  =  ,  6  =  ^,  x  =  5  and  y-o>  find  the  value  of 

(10a  +  206)  ^{(a;  -  6)  y}  -  3a  y{y»  (a;  -  6)}  +  56. 

4  10  4 

4*     Ifac=^,  6=»2,  a:  =  -rt-  and  y  =  « *  find  the  value  of 

(a  +  6)»/{(a;-6)y«}^a^{y(aj-6)}  +  a:. 

5.  Substitute  y  +  3  for  x  in  as*  — a:"  +  2a;*-3  and  arrange  the 
result 

6.  Shew  that 

{(a-6)«  +  (6_c)*  +  (c-aH«  =  2{(a-6)*+(6-c)*+(c-a)*}. 

7.  If  2«  =  a +.6  + c,  shew  that 

(a-a)«  +  («-6)«  +  (^_c)*+a*  =  a«  +  6«  +  c«. 

8.  If  25  =  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that 

2(5-.a)(»-6)  +  2(*-6)(«-c)  +  2(a-.c)(*-a)  =  2«*-a«-i»-c*. 

9.  If  25  =  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that 

2(s  -  a)  (a  -  6)  («  -  c)  +  a  («  -  6)  («  -  c)  +  6  (»  -  c){8-a) 

+  c  («  -  a)  («  -  6)  =  abc. 
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10.  Shew  that 

{a  +  6  +  c)*-  (6  +  c)*-  (c  +  a)»  -(a  +  h)*  +  a«  +  6*  +  c»  =  Qahc 

11.  Shew  that  if  a^ +«,+  ... +a^  =  ^«,  then 

12.  If  2«=a  +  6  +  caad2<r"  =  a"  +  6"  +  c*,  shew  that 

<crVa')(<r*-6")  +  (<r«-.6')  (o-'-O  +  (<r«-0(cr«-a«) 

=s4«(«- a)(«-6)(«-c). 

VI.     GREATEST  COMMOl!^  MEASURE, 

105.  In  Arithmetic  the  greatest  common  measure  of  two  or 
more  whole  numbers  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  each 
of  them  without  remainder.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Algebra,  and 
its  meaning  in  this  subject  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
definition  of  the  greatest  comm^m  measture  of  two  or  more  alge- 
braical expressions:  Let  two  or  more  algebraical  expressions  be 
arranged  according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter ; 
then  the  factor  of  highest  dimensions  in  that  letter  which  divides 
each  of  these  expressions  without  remainder  is  called  their  greatest 
common  measure. 

106.  The  term  greatest  common  measure  is  not  very  appro- 
priate in  Algebra,  because  the  words  greater  and  less  are  seldom 
applicable  to  algebraical  expressions  in  which  specii^c  numerical 
values  have  not  been  assigned  to  the  various  letters  which  occur. 
It  would  be  better  to  speak  of  the  highest  comm^m  divisor  or  of 
the  highest  common  m/easv/pe;  but  in  conformity  with  established 
usage  we  retain  the  term  greatest  common  measure.  •  The  letters 
G.  c.  ic.  will  often  be  used  for  Inertness  instead  of  this  term. 

When  one  expression  divides  two  or  more  expressions  without 
remainders  we  shall  say  that  it  is  a  comTiMn  measure  of  them,  or 
more  briefly,  that  it  is  a  measure  of  them. 
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107.  The  following  is  the  rule  for  finding  the  G.  C.  M.  of  two 
algebraical  expressions : 

Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expressions ;  let  them  be  arranged 
according  to  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  suppose 
the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  A  not  less  than 
the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  letter  in  B.  Divide  A  by 
B;  then  make  the  remainder  a  divisor  and  B  the  dividend 
Again,  make  the  new  remainder  a  divisor  and  the  preceding 
divisor  the  dividend  Proceed  in  this  way  until  there  is  no 
remainder;  then  the  last  divisor  is  the  G.  a  m.  required 

108.  Example :  find  the  G.  a  m.  of 

a!»-6aj  +  8  and  4aj*-21»*+ 15a5  +  20. 

«*-6aj  +  8^4ai"-21aj»+15«+20  (,4aj+3 

4aj"-24aj"  +  32aj 


3aj»-.17aj  +  20 
3a;"~18aj  +  24 


-2aj  +  8 
-2aj  +  8 


Thus  a? -4  is  the  G.  c.  ic.  required 

109.  The  truth  of  the  rule  given  in  Art  107  depends  upon 
the  following  principles : 

(1)  If  F  divide  A,  then  it  will  divide  mA.  For  since  P 
divides  -4,  we  may  suppose  A^tiF,  then  mA^^moF,  thus  P 
divides  mA» 

(2)  If  P  divide  A  and  P,  then  it  will  divide  mA  ^nB,  For 
since  P  divides  A  and  P,  we  may  suppose  A  =  aP,  and  B  =  hP^ 
then  mJ.  ^nB=^  (ma  ^inb)Pi  thus  P  divides  mA  ^  nB. 

We  can  now  prove  the  rule  gLven  in  Art.  107« 
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110.  Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expres-  BJ  A  (jp  . 
sions ;  }et  them  be  arranged  according  to.  de-  pB 
Bcending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  fi  \  »  / 
suppose  the  index  of  the  highest  power  of  that  q 

letter  in  A  not  less  than  the  index   of  the  

highest  power  of  that  letter  in  B.     Divide  A  I>J  G  (r 
hjB;  let  p  denote  the  quotient,  and  G  the 

remainder.     Divide  B  hj  G ;  let  q  denote  the 
quotient,  and  J)  the  remainder.     Divide  G  by  D,  and  suppose 
that  there  is  no  remainder,  and  let  r  denote  the  quotient.     Thus 
we  have  the  following  results : 

We  shall  first  shew  that  Z)  is  a  common  measure  of  A  and  J?. 

D  divides  (7,  since  G  =  rl);  hence  (Art.  109)  JD  divides  qG  and 
also  qG-hJ);  that  is,  D  divides  B,  Again,  since  JD  divides  B  and 
C,  it  divides  pB  +  C;  that  is,  D  divides  A.  Hence  D  divides  A 
and  B» 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  Z)  is  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B; 
we  shall  next  shew  that  it  is  their  greatest  common  measure. 

By  Art  109  every  expression  which  divides  A  and  B  divides 
A  —  jpjff,  that  is,  G;  thus  every  expression  which  is  a  measure  of 
A  and  ^  is  a  measure  of  B  and  (7.  Similarly  every  expression 
which  is  a  measure  of  B  and  (7  is  a  measure  of  G  and  D,  Thus 
every  expression  which  is  a  measure  of  A  and  B  divides  D,  But 
no  expression  higher  than  D  can  divide  i>«  Thus  D  is  the  o.  c.  m. 
required. 

111.  In  the  same  manner  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  preceding 
Article  that  J9  measures  A  and  B,  it  may  be  shewn  that  every 
expression  which  divides  J)  also  measures  A  and  B,  And  it  is 
shewn  in  the  preceding  Article  that  every  expression  which  mea- 
sures A  and  B  divides  D,  Thus  every  measure  of  A  and  B 
divides  their  a.  o.  M. ;  and  every  divisor  of  their  g.  c.  m.  measures 
A  and  B. 
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112.     As  an  example  of  the  process  in  Art  110,  suppose  wo 
have  to  find  theo.  c.  M.  of  aj*  +  5«+  4  and  «*  +  4«*  +  5»+  2. 

0^  +  505*  +  ix 


6x-^6 


4a;  +  4 
4x  +  4 

This  example  intrpduoes  a  new  point  for  consideration.     The 

last  divisor  here  is  6a;  +  6 ;  this,  according  to  the  rule,  must  be 

the  G.  c.  M.  required.    We  see  from  the  above  process  that  when 

X     4 
a"  +  5aj  +  4  is  divided  by  6a;  +  6  the  quotient  *»  ^  +  ^  •     ^  ^® 

other  given  expression,  namelj  a:^  +  4a;P+5a;  +  2,  be  divided  by 

fl^*     X       1 

605  +  6,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quotient  ia  ^  +  «  +  «  •     It  may 

o      ^     o 

at  first  appear  to  the  student  that  6a;  +  6  cannot  be  a  measure 

of  the  two  given  expressions,  since  the  so-called  quotients  really 

contain  fractions.     But  we  see  that  in  these  quotients  the  letter 

of  reference  x  does  not  appear  in  the  denominator  of  any  fraction 

although  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  x  are  fractions.     Such 

JB       2  05*       05       1 

expressions  as  ^  +  ^  and  ^  +  «  +  o  >  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 
.  integral  eocpreasiona  aofa/r  aa  relcUea  tax. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  when  we  say  that  6a;  +  6  is  the  o.  c.  M. 
of  the  two  given  expressionja,  we  merely  mean  that  no  measure 
can  be  found  which  contains  higJier  powera  of  x  than  6a;  -i-  6. 
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Other  meaaures  may  be  found  which  differ  from  this  so  far  as 
respects  numerical  coefficients  only.  Thus  3«  +  3  and  2x  +  2  will 
be  found  to  be  measures ;  these  are  respectively  the  half  and  the 
third  of  6x  +  6,  and  the  corresponding  quotients  when  we  divide 
the  given  expressions  by  these  measures  will  be  respectively  ttmce 
and  three  times  what  they  were  before.  Agaio,  a;  + 1  is  also  a 
measure,  and  the  corresponding  quotients  are  aj  +  4  and  ic'+3»+2; 
we  may  then  conveniently  take  a;  +  1  as  ^  greatest  common  mea- 
sure, since  the  quotients  are  free  from  fractional  coefficients. 

113.  In  order  to  avoid  fracHonal  coefficients  in  the  quotients 
it  is  usual  in  performing  the  operations  for  finding  the  o.  o.  M.  to 
reject  certain  Actors  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  G.  c.  M.  re- 
quired. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  g. cm.  of -4  and  ^;  and  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  suppose  we  have  the  expressions  JT  and  E, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  a  dividend  and  the  other  a  divisor.  Let 
Ii  =  mS,  where  m  has  no  factor  which  K  has  ;  then  m  may  be  re- 
jected :  that  is,  instead,  of  continuing  the  process  with  K  and  B  we 
may  continue  it  with  K  and  S. 

For  by  what  has  been  already  shewn  we  know  that  A  and  B 
have  just  the  same  conunon  measures  as  K  and  E  have. 

Now  any  common  measure  of  K  and  aS^  is  a  common  measure 
of  K  and  E,  and  is  therefore  a  common  measure  of  A  and  JB. 

And  any  common  measure  of  K  and  E  is  b,  conunon  measure 
of  K  and  mS,  But  m  has  no  factor  which  K  has.  Therefore 
any  common  measure  of  K  and  jK  is  a  common  measure  of  K  and 
S,  Hence  any  common  measure  of  A  and  ^  is  a  common  mea-. 
sure  of  K  and  S. 

Thus  we  see  that  A  and  B  have  just  the  same  common  mea- 
sures as  K  and  S  have;  and  this  is  what  we  had  to  shew. 

114.  A  factor  of  a  certain  kind  may  also  be  introduced  at 
any  stage  of  the  process. 

Suppose  we  have  to  find  the  G.  c.  M.  of  A  and  B;  and  at  any 
stage  of  the  process  suppose  we  have  the  expressions  IC  and  E,  one 
T.  A.  ^ 
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of  which  is  to  be  a  dividend  and  the  other  a  divisor.  Let  L  ==  nKy 
where  n  has  no  factor  which  R  has ;  then  n  may  be  introduced : 
that  is,  instead  of  continuing  the  process  with  K  and  R  we  maj 
continue  it  with  L  and  R. 

For  by  what  has  been  already  shewn  we  know  that  A.  and  B 
have  just  the  same  common  measures  as  K  and  R  have. 

Now  any  common  measure  of  K  and  J?  is  a  common  measure 
of  L  and  R  j  so  that  any  common  measure  of  A  and  j5  is  a  com- 
mon measure  of  L  and  R, 

And  any  common  measure  of  L  and  i?  is  a  common  mea- 
sure of  nK  and  R.  But  n  has  no  factor  that  R  has.  Therefore 
any  common  measure  of  L  and  jS  is  a  common  measure  of  K  and 
'  Ry  and  is  therefore  a  common  measure  of  A  and  B^ 

Thus  we  see  that  A  and  B  have  just  the  same  common  mesr 
suites  as  L  and  R  have ;  and  this  is  what  we  had  to  shew. 

115.  We  see  then  that  certain  factors  may  be  removed  from 
d^ker  a  dividend  or  a  divisor,  or  introduced  into  eUher :  in  practice 
we  usually  remove  factoi's  from  divisors,  and  introduce  &ctors  into 
dividends ;  and  such  iactors  are  generally  munericcU  factors.  The 
reasoning  of  Arts.  113  and  114  shews  that  these  operations  may 
be  performed  at  any  stage  of  the  process,  for  example  at  the  begin- 
ning if  we  please.  By  means  of  such  modifications  of  the  process 
for  finding  the  G.  c.  M.,  we  may  avoid  the  introduction  of  fractional 
coefficients.  The  following  example  will  guide  the  student.  Ke- 
quired  the  G.  c.  M.  of 

3aJ*-10a:?4-15a;  +  8,and  a»~2aj*-6a:?+ 4aj«  +  13aj+6. 
jc»-2aJ*-6iB»  +  4«*+13aj  +  6^  3a;»  -lOo:*  +15aj  +  8  (^3 

3aj»  -  6a;*  - 18«»  + 12»"  +  39a;  + 18 


6x'+   8a^- 12a;*- 24a;- 10 


Before  proceeding  to  the  next  division  we  may  strike  out  the 
factor  2  from  every  term  of  the  new  divisor,  and  multiply  every 
term  of  the  new  dividend  by  3.  Then  continue  the  operation 
thus: 
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3aj*  +  4iB'-6««-12a?-5;  3iB»-   6aj*-.18aj"  +  12a«  +  39aj+18' (a: 

-  lOaj*  -  12a"  +  24a«  +  44aj  +  18 
Kemoye  the  factor  2  from  every  term  of  the  last  expression, 
and  then  multiply  every  term  by  3.     Thus  we  have 

-  15aj*  -  ISo*  +  36««  +  66«  +  27, 
Proceed  with  the  division 
3a.*4-4aj"-6«"-12»-5^  -  15aj*-18aj»  + Sea;*  +  66a  +  27  (-5 
-  15a;*  -  20a:"  +  30aj«  +  60aj  +  25 


2a?"+    6a;*  +    6a;+    2 
Kemove  the  factor  2  and  then  continue  the  operation  thus : 
{B*+3a;'  +  3a;  +  l^  3a;*  +  4a;'-    ea^'-12x'-5  (^3a-5 
3a;*4-9a;*+    9a;"+    3a: 


-5a?- 15a;'- 15a-5 
-5x»-15a;'-15a;-5 


Thus  a?  +  3a;"  +  3a;  +  1  is  the  G.  c,  M.  required. 

116.  Suppose  the  original  expressions  A  and  B  to  contain  a 
common  factor  F,  which  is  obvious  on  inspection ;  let  -4  =  aF,  and 
B  =  bF.  Then  F  will  be  a  factor  of  the  G.  c.  M. ;  as  is  sh«wn  in 
Art.  111.  We  may  then  find  the  g.  c.  m.  of  a  and  h,  and  multiply 
it  by  Fy  and  the  product  will  be  the  o.  cm.  of  A  and  B. 

117.  Similarly,  if  at  any  stage  of  the  operation  we  perceive 
that  a  certain  &ctor  is  common  to  the  dividend  and  divisor,  we 
may  strike  it  out,  and  continue  the  operation'  with  the  remaining 
factors.  The  factor  omitted  must  then  be  multiplied  by  the  last 
divisor  which,  is  obtained  by  continuing  the  operation,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  required  G.  c.  M. 

118.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  require  the  g.  c.  if.  of 
(a;-l)'(a;-2)(a;-  3)  and  (a;-l)"(a;-4)  (a;-5).  .  Here  the  factor 
(aj—  1)*  is  common  to  both  the  proposed  expressions,  and  is  there- 
fore a  factor  of  the  g.  c.  m.  Moreover  in  this  example  {x- 1)*  forms 
the  entire  g.  c.  h.  ;  for  no  common  measure  can  be  found,  except 
unity,   of  (a;-2)(a;-3)  and  (a;-l)  (a;-4)  (a;- 5)  which  are  the 

4—2 
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remaining  &ctors  of  the  proposed  expressions.  The  last  statement 
can  be  verified  by  trial,  but  when  the  student  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  resolution  of  algebraical  expressions  into  &ctors 
it  will  be  obvious  on  inspection.  The  resolution  of  algebraical 
expressions  into  factors  is  discussed  in  the  Theory  of  EqwUiona. 

119.  Next  suppose  we  require  the  G.  c  m.  of  three  algebraical 
expressions  A^  By  (7,  Find  the  o.  a  m.  of  two  of  them,  saj  A  and 
B'y  let  i>  denote  this  g.  c.  u. ;  then  the  g.  c.  h.  of  i>  and  C  is  the 
required  g.  c.  m.  of  A,  B  and  C. 

For  by  Art.  Ill  every  measure  of  2>  and  C  is  a  measure  of 
A,  B  and  G ;  and  also  eveiy  measure  of  A,  B  and  (7  is  a  measure 
of  D  and  (7.  Thus  the  g.  c.  m.  of  D  and  (7  is  the  g.  c.  m.  of  ^^  B 
and  (7. 

120.  In  a  similar  manner  we  may  find  the  G.  cm.  of /our 
algebraical  expressions.  Or  we  may  find  the  G.  c.  m.  of  two  of 
the  given  expressions  and  also  the  o.  c.  M.  of  the  other  two  ;  then 
the  G.  c.  M.  of  the  two  expressions  thus  found  will  be  the  o.  g  M. 
of  the  four  given  expressions. 

121.  The  definition  and  operations  of  the  preceding  Articles 
of  this  Chapter  relate  to  polynomial  expressions.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  greatest  cormncn  measure  in  the  case  of  simple  expressions 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  example : 

Required  the  a  a  m.  of  AZ2aVxy,  270aV«"«  and  ^Oa^haf. 

We  find  by  Arithmetic  the  G.  C.  m.  of  the  numerical  coeffi- 
cients 432,  270,  and  90 ;  it  is  18.  After  this  number  we  write 
every  letter  which  is  common  to  the  simple  expressions,  and  we 
give  to  each  letter  respectively  the  least  exponent  which  it  has  in 
the  simple  expressions.  Thus  we  obtain.  18a"6a5,  which  will  divide 
all  the  given  simple  expressions,  and  is  called  their  greatest  com- 
mon measure. 
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Find  the  G.  c.  m.  in  the  following  examples : 

1.  o'-Saj+S  and  a5*~aj~2. 

2.  a5'  +  3a;"  +  4a;  +  12  and  «•  +  4aj"  +  4a?  +  3. 

3.  aj'  +  a?'  +  aj  -  3  and  a;'  +  3aj*  +  5aj  +  3. 

4.  aj'  +  1  and  a:'  +  ma?  +  mx  + 1, 

5.  eaj*-  Too"-.  20a'aj  and  3aj*  +  oaj - 4a". 

6.  a*-y*  and  a*-y*. 

7.  3aJ»-13a;"  +  23aj-21  and  6a:*  +  a;"  -  44a:  +  21. 

8.  a:*-3a"+2a*  +  a;-l  and  «»- a;' -2a} +,2. 

9.  a:*-7a;»  +  8a*  +  28aj-48  and  a:*- 8a;' +  19a:- 14. 

10.  aj*-a*+2a;"  +  aj+3  and  a:*  +  2a:? -  a: -  2. 

11.  4a;*+9a:»  +  2a:»-2a:-4  and  3a:»  +  5a:» -  a:  +  2. 

12.  ^x''  -  12a:»  +  19a:"  -  6a;  +  9  and  4ai"  -  18a;"  +  19a;  -  3. 

13.  6aJ*  +  a:»-a;  and  4a;" - 6a;*- 4a;  +  3. 

14.  12a:"  -  15ya;  +  3y"  and  6a;*  -  6ya:"  +  2y*a;  -  2y". 

15.  2a:»-lla;"-9  and  4a:* +  1  las*  +  81. 

16.  20^  +  3a"a;  -  9a*a:"  and  6a*a;  -  17aW  +  14a"a;»  -  3aa;*. 

17.  2a:>+(2a-9)a;"-(9a  +  6)a;  +  27  and  2a;*- 13a: +18. 

18.  aV-a«6ai*y  +  a6"a^-6y  and  2a"6a:»y  -  a6"a:y*  -  5y. 

19.  a? -k- as?  —  aacy  —  ^  and  a?  +  2i)i?y  —  a?oi? -^  ix?y^  —  2axy^  —  y^. 

20.  a:*+3a:*-8a^-9a;-3  aad  a;*- 2a;*- 6a:»  + 4a:"  +  13a;  +  6. 

21.  6a;*-4a;*-llai"-3a:"-3a;-l  and  4a;*  + 2a;"-18a:"+3a;-5, 

22.  x^  "  ax^  "  a^a?--  a^'x-^a^  and  3af*  -  7aa;"  +  3a"a:  -  2a'. 

23.  a:«-9a:»+26a;-24,  a:»-10a;"+31a;-30  aad 

ai»-lla;"+38a;-40. 

24.  a;*-10a;«+9,  a;*+ 10a:»+20a;»- 10a;-21  and 

a;*+4a:»-22aj»-4a;  +  21. 
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Vn.     LEAST  COMMON  MULTIPLK 

122.  In  Arithmetic  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more 
whole  numbers  is  the  least  number  which  contains  ea^h  of  them 
exactly.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Algebra,  and  its  meaning  in  this 
subject  will  be  understood  from  the  following  definition  of  the  least 
common  multiple  of  two  or  more  algebraical  expressions  :  Let  two 
or  more  algebraical  expressions  be  arranged  according  to  descend- 
ing powers  of  some  common  letter ;  then  the  expression  of  lowest 
dimensions  in  that  letter  which  is  divisible  by  each  of  these 
expressions  is  their  least  common  multiple. 

123.  The  letters  l.c.  h.  will  often  be  used  for  shortness 
instead  of  the  term  least  comm,on  multiple;  the  term  itself  is  not 
very  appropriate  for  the  reason  already  given  in  Art.  106. 

Any  expressioii  which  is  divisible  by  another  may  be  said  to 
be  a  multiple  of  it. 

124.  Wfe  shall  now  shew  how  to  find  the  L.C.  M.  of  two 
algebraical  expressions.  Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expres- 
sions, and  JD  their  greatest  common  measure.  Suppose  A,=  aD 
and  JB  =  hJD,  Then  from  the  nature  of  the  greatest  common 
measure^  a  and  b  have  no  common  factor,  and  therefore  their 
least  common  multiple  is  ah.  Hence  the  expression  of  lowest 
dimensions  which  is  divisible  by  aD  and  hD  is  ahD. 

.      And  abD  =  Ab  =  Ba^^. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  L.  c.  M.  of 
two  algebraical  expressions  :  find  their  g.  c.  m.  ;  divide  either  ex- 
pression by  this  G.  c.  M.;  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other 
expression.  Or  thus :  divide  the  product  of  the  expressions  by 
their  g.  c.  M. 
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125.  If  M  be  the  least  common  multiple  of  A  and  J5,  it  io 
obvious  that  every  multiple  of  if  is  a  common  multiple  of  A 
and  B. 

126.  Every  common  mtdtiple  of  two  algebraical  exprenuma  w 
a  multiple  of  their  least  common  midtiple. 

Let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  expressions,  M  their  L.  c.  M. ; 
and  let  N  denote  any  other  common  multiple.  Suppose,  if 
possible,  that  when  N  is  divided  by  M  there  is  a  remainder  R ; 
let  q  denote  the  quotient.  Thus  E^N-^qM,  Now  A  and  B 
measure  M  and  iT,  and  therefore  (Art.  109)  they  measure  R, 
But  R  TA  qi  lower  dimensions  than  M ;  thus  there  is  a  common 
multiple  of  A  and  B  of  lower  dimensions  than  their  L.  a  M.  This 
is  absurd ;  hence  there  can  be  no  remainder  R ;  that  is,  iV  is  a 
multiple  of  M. 

127.  Next  suppose  we  require  the  L.  c.  M.  of  three  algebraical 
expressions  -4,  B,  G.  Find  the  l.  c.  m.  of  two  of  them,  say  A  and 
B'y  let  if  denote  this  L.  c.  tf . ;  then  the  L.  c.  M.  of  M  and  G  is  the 
required  L.C.M.  of -4,  B  and  C. 

For  every  common  multiple  of  M  and  C  is  a  common  multiple 
of  -4,  B  and  G  (Art.  125).  And  every  common  multiple  of  A  and 
^  is  a  multiple  of  M  (Art.  126);  thus  every  common  multiple 
of  -4,  B  and  C  is  a  common  multiple  of  M  and  C.  Therefore  the 
L.  c.  M.  of  if  and  G  is  the  l.  c.  m.  of  -4,  B  and  C. 

128.  By  resolving  algebraical  expressions  into  their  compo- 
nent factors,  we  may  sometimes  facilitate  the  process  of  deter- 
mining their  o.CM.  or  L.C.M.  For  example,  required  the  l.c.m. 
of  a*  —  a*  and  jb*  -  a*.     Since 

a*  — a*  =  («  —  «)  (as  +  a)  and  ic*  —  a*  =  (a?  —  a)  (a;"  +  aaj  +  a*), 

we  infer  that  x-a  is  the  G.  c.  M.  of  the  two  expressions ;  conse- 
quently their  L.o.  M.  is  (a;  +  a)  (as*  —  a'),  that  is, 

aj*  +  aa:*  —  (j^x  -  «*• 
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129.  The  preceding  articles  of  this  Chapter  relate  to  pclyno- 
micU  expressions.  The  meaning  of  the  term  least  common  mul- 
tiple in  the  case  of  simple  expressions  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  example : 

Eequired  the  L.C.M.  of  432a*6'ay,  27 Oa'b*a^z  and  90a*ba^. 

We  find  by  Arithmetic  the  ii.c.  M.  of  the  numerical  co- 
efficients 432,  270  and  90;  it  is  2160.  After  this  number  we 
write  every  letter  which  occurs  in  the  simple  expressions,  and  we 
give  to  each  letter  respectively  the  greatest  exponent  which  it  has 
in  the  simple  expressions.  Thus  we  obtain  2160a*6Vy»,  which  is 
divisible  by  all  the  given  simple  expressions,  and  is  called  their 
least  common  multiple. 

130.  The  theories  of  the  greatest  common  measure  and  of  the 
least  common  multiple  are  not  necessary  for  the  subsequent  Chap- 
ters of  the  present  work,  and  any  difficulties  which  the  student 
may  find  in  them  may  be  postponed  until  he  has  read  the  Theory 
of  Equations.  The  examples  however  attached  to  the  preceding 
Chapter  and  to  the  present  Chapter  should  be  carefully  worked, 
on  account  of  the  exercise  which  they  afford  in  all  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  Algebra. 


EXAMPLES   OF  THE   LEAST  COMMON   MULTIPLE. 

Find  the  L.  c.  M.  in  the  following  examples : 

1.  Qa^-x-l  and  2a;'+3aj-2. 

2.  a^-l  and  a;*  +  a;-2. 

3.  a^-  9«*  +  23a; -  15  and  a* -  8aj -J-  7. 

4.  3a;'  -  5a;  +  2  and  4a;'-  40*  -  a;  +  1. 

5.  (a;  +  l)(a;«~l)  and  a;»-l. 

6.  a;»+2a;«y-a;y»-2y»  and  a;»-2a;*y-a?y»  +  23/'. 

7.  2a;-l,  4a*~l  and  4a;«  +  L 

8.  ar'  —  a^  a:*  -  1  and  «*  +  1. 

9.  «;» -  4a",  {x  +  2a)'  and  (aj  -  2a)! 
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10.  a^- 6a;"+  lla- 6,  aj'-9a*+  26a;-24  and  a^-8a:*+  19a;-.  12. 

11.  a;'-9a^+26a:-24,  *»-10aj'+  31aj-30  and  a;"-lla"+38aj-40. 

12.  aj*-10«"+9,a;*+10a:»+20«"-10a>-21  andaj*+4a;'-22«"-4aj+21. 

13.  aj"  -  4a',  af-^  200*+  4a*aj  +  8a«  and  »"-  2aa:"+  4a*a;  -  Sa\ 

14.  a:'—  (a  +  5)  a:  +  a5,  a*—  (5  +  c)  »  +  5c  and  a*  —  (c  +  a)  a:  +  ca. 

15.  2a:»+(2a~36)»«-(26*+3a6)a:+36«  and  2a*-(36-2c)aj-36c. 

16.  6(a»-6')(a-6)»,  9(a*-6*)  (a-6)*  and  12  (a«-6«)». 
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131.  We  propose  to  recall  to  the  student's  attention  some 
propositions  respecting  fractions  which  he  has  already  found  in 
Arithmetic,  and  then  to  shew  that  these  propositions  hold  uni- 
versally in  Algebra.  In  the  following  Articles  the  letters  repre- 
sent whole  numbers,  unless  it  is  stated  otherwise. 

132.  By  the  expression  ^  we  indicate  that  a  unit  has  been 

divided  into  &  equal  parts,  and  that  a  of  such  parts  are  taken.   Here 

J-  is  called  a  fraction  ;  a  is  the  numerator  and  b  the  denominator, 
o 

so  that  the  denominator  indicates  into  how  many  equal  parts  the 

unit  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  numerator  indicates  how  many  of 

those  parts  are  to  be  taken. 

Every  integer  may  be  considered  as  a  fraction  with  unity  for 
its  denominator  ;  that  is,  ^  =  ^  . 

133.  Rule  for  multiplying  a  fraction  by  an  integer.  Either 
mvlti'ply  the  wumerator  by  that  integer,  or  divide  the  deTuymin^ator 
by  that  integer. 
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Let  J-  denote  any  fraction,  and  e  any  integer;  then  will 
Y-  X  c  =  -7- .     For  in  each  of  the  fractions  -^  and  -7-  the  unit  is 

D  6  0  0 

divided  into  h  equal  parts,  and  c  times  as  many  parts  are  taken 

.    ac      .a    -  ac  ,      ^,        a 

m  -r-  as  in  7  :  hence  -7-  is  c  times  ^ . 
000  0 

This  demonstrates  the  first  form  of  the  Rule. 

Again ;  let  t~  denote  any  fraction,  and  c  any  integer ;  then 

will  7-  X  c  =  7-  •     For  in  each  of  the  fractions  =-  and  ■=-  the  same 
be  0  be  0     , 

number  of  parts  is  taken,  but  each  part  in  -^  is  c  times  as  large  as 

each  part  in  —  >  because  in  -=-  the  unit  is  divided  into  c  times  as 
be  be 

many  parts  as  in  -r  ;  hence  r  is  c  times  j-  • 

This  demonstrates  the  second  form  of  the  Bule. 

134.  Rule  for  dividing  a  fiuction  by  an  integer.  Either  mul- 
tiply the  denominator  by  thai  integer,  or  divide  the  numerator  by 
that  integer, 

a 
Let  ^  denote  any  fraction,   and  c  any  integer ;   then  will 

jr-!-c=  T-.     For  T  ^  c  times  j- ,  by  Art.  133;  and  therefore 

=-  IS  -  th  of  T  • 
be      c  b 

This  demonstrates  the  first  form  of  the  Rule. 

ao 
Again ;  let  -j-  denote  any  fraction,  and  c  any  integer ;  then 

will  -r-^c=7  .     For  -=-  is  c  times  -r,  by  Art.  133;  and  there- 
060  0 

^       a  .     I  ac 

fore  7  IS   —  th  of  -7- . 
bob 

This  demonstrates  the  second  form  of  the  Rule. 
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135.  If  any  quantity  be  both  multiplied  and  divided  by  the 
same  number  its  value  is  not  altered.  Hence  if  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number 
the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  altered.  For  the  fraction  is 
multiplied  by  kaj  number  by  multiplying  its  numerator  by  that 
number,  and  is  divided  by  the  same  number  by  multiplying  its 
denominator    by    that    number.      (Arts.    133   and   134.)     Thus 

T=  T-  •  -And  so  also  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a 
b      be 

fra<;tion  be  divided  by  the  same  number  the  value  of  the  fraction 

is  not  altered. 

136.  Hence,  an  algebraical  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  an- 
other of  equal  value  by  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator 
by  any  common  measure ;  when  both  numerator  and  denominator 
are  divided  by  their  o.c.M.  the  fraction  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  its 

lowest  terms.     For  example,  consider  the  fraction  -^— = — .^""    ^  . 

Here  the  o.CM.  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  will  be  found 
to  be  2a;  ~  5 ;  hence,  dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  by 
this  we  obtain 

eaf-7x-20  3a;-i-4 

4a"-27aj  +  5~2a;'  +  5aj~r 

137.  Since  ^=a  —j-  (Art  94)   it  is  obvious  that  we  may 

change  the  signs  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction 
without  altering  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

138.  To  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator :  multi- 
ply  the  numerator  of  each  fraction,  by  aU  the  denominators  except 
its  own  for  the  numerator  corresponding  to  ihaJt  fraciion^  and  mud- 
tiply  all  the  denominators  together  for  the  common  denominator. 

Thus,  suppose  t  >  ;t  ,  and  -t.  to  be  the  proposed  fructions ;  then, 
by  Art.  135,  -=—,--_.  «id^=  ^;  thuB  ^,  ^,  and 
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Y-7>  are  fractions  of  the  same  value  respectively  as  the  proposed 
hdf 

fractions,  and  having  the  common  denominator  hdf, 

139.  If  the  denominators  have  any  factors  in  common,  we 
may  proceed  thus:jfSn^  th^  L.C.M.  of  the  denominators  and  use 
this  as  the  common  denorrdnaior ;  then  for  the  new  numerator  cor- 
responding to  each  of  the  proposed  fractions,  multiply  the  numerator 
of  that  fraction  hy  the  quotient  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
li.  c.  M.  by  the  denominator  of  that  fraction. 

Thus  suppose^  for  example,  that  the  proposed  fractions  are 

—  ,  —  ,  and  — .    Here  the  L.C.M.  of  the  denominators  is  mxyzx 
mx     my  mz  ^ 

.   a        ayz        b         bxz          .   e        cosy 
and  —  =  -^ — ,    — = ,  and '^- 


mM     mxyz     my     mocyz  ma     macyz 

140.  To  add  or  subtract  fractions,  reduce  them  to  a  common 
denominator,  then  add  or  subtract  the  nvmierators  and  retain  the 
comm^on  denominator. 

For  example,  t  +  t  =  — r— ;  this  follows  immediately  from  the 
meaning  of  a  fraction. 

^^  a     c  _ad     cb  __ad+d> 
^b'^d^hd^^hd'^hdr' 

1  1         a-6       a  +  6         2a 


r-+:;T: 


a-^b     a-b     a*^b'  a'-b'     a'--b'' 

b     a     b     ae     b  a^-^b 
c     1     c      c      c         c 

a-hb     a^b  _2(a''-b')  (a  +  ft)"     (g--6)' 
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a     c  ^a-~c 

a     e__ad     he  _ad-hc ^ 

a     c  +  €?  _  o  (c  —  <i)     6  (c  +  cf )  _  ac  —  orf  —  (ftc  +  bd) 

g  +  R     a~&^(g  +  6)'     (a-ft)«     (g4-5)'~(a-6)« 
a-.6     a  +  b      a^-b^       af--b*  "         a"-6« 

a«  +  2a6+6«-a"  +  2a6-6^       4a6 


141«  The  rule  for  the  miiltiplication  of  two  fractions  is,  mtU' 
tiply  iha  numerators  for  a  new  numerator^  cmd  the  denominators 
for  a  new  denomirwtor. 

The  following  is  usually  given  for  a  proo£    Let  v  and  -^  bo 

o  a 

two  fractions  which  are  to  be  multiplied  together ;  put  T-^t  &A<i 

-j^y'f  therefore 

ck^^bxy  and  c^dy, 
therefore  ac^bdxy; 


divide  by  bd; 


thus    7-1  = 

oa 


%Jb\j 


This  process  is  satisfactory  when  x  and  y  are  really  integers, 
though  under  a  jfractional  form,  because  then  the  word  rnvMiplicar- 
turn  has  its  common  meaning.  It  is  also  satisfactory,  when  one  of 
the  two,  X  ai^d  y,  is  an  integer,  because  we  can  speak  of  multiplying 
a  fraction  by  an  integer,  as  in  Art.  133.  But  when  both  x  and  y 
are  fractions  we  cannot  speak  of  multiplying  them  together  with- 
out defining  what  we  mean  by  the  term  multiplication,  for,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  this  term,  the  muUiplier  must 
be  a  whole  number. 

In  fact  the  so-called  rtUe  for  the  multiplication  of  fractions  is 
really  a  definition  of  what  we  find  it  convenient  to  understand  by 
the  multiplication  of  fractions.  And  this  definition  is  so  chosen 
that  when  one  of  the  fractions  we  wish  to  multiply  together  is  an 
integer  in  a  fractional  form,  or  when  both  are  such,  the  result  of 
the  definition  coincides  with  the  consequences  drawn  from  the  or- 
dinary use  of  the  word  multiplication, 

142.  The  following  verbal  definitions  may  shew  more  clearly 
the  connection  between  the  meaning  of  l^e  word  multiplication 
when  applied  to  integers,  and  its  meaning  when  applied  to  frac- 
tions. When  we  multiply  one  integer  a  by  another  6,  we  may 
describe  the  operation  thus :  what  toe  did  ioith  unity  to  obtain  b 
we  mvAt  now  do  with  a  to  obtain  b  times  a.  To  obtain  b  from 
unity  the  wait  is  repeated  b  times ;  therefore  to  obtain  b  times  a 
the  number  a  is  repeated  b  times.     Kow  let  it  be  required  to 

multiply  the  fi*action  r^J-i)   adopting  the  same  definition  as 

above,  we  may  say  that,  what  we  did  with  unity  to  obtain  -v  we 

must  now  do  vnth  ^  to  obtain  ,  tiinea  r- .     To  obtain  -^  from  unity 
b  d  b  d  '' 

the  unit  is  divided  into  d  equal  parts,  and  c  of  such  parts  are  taken ; 

therefore,  to  obtain  ->  times  ri  the  fraction  r-  is  divided  into  d 
d  b^  b 

eqiial  parts,  and  c  such  parts  are  taken.    Now,  by  Art  134,  if  r-  be 

divided  into  d  equal  parts,  each  of  them  is  7-^,  and  if  e  such  parts 

be  taken  the  result  is  7-, . 
bd 

The  definition  then  of  multiplication  may  be  given  thus :  to 
obtain  the  product  of  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  we  treat  the 
multiplicand  in  the  same  way  as  unity  was  treated  to  obtain  the 
multiplier. 
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143.  To  multiply  three  or  more  fractions  together^  mvltiply 
all  the  numertUara  for  th^  new  nvmeratar,  and  aU  the  denomincUors 
for  the  new  denominator, 

144.  Suppose    we    have    to    divide  t  ^7 ;« •     Here,  by  the 

nature  of  division,  we  have  to  find  a  quantity  such  that  if  it  be 

multiplied  by  -^  the  product  shall  be  ^.     This  is  the  meaning  of 

division  applied  to  integers,  and  we  shall  give  the  same  meaning 
to  division  applied  to  fractions,  an  operation  which  hitherto  has 
not  been  defined. 

Let  T-7— ,  =  «;  then  y=«^  j  =   j- J    therefore  -r-^f  and 
0     a        '  6  a    ,  a  6 

y—  =  a?.  Thus  we  obtain  the  rule  for  dividing  one  fraction  by 
oc 

another ;  invert  the  divisor^  and  proceed  as  in  mtdtiplication. 

145.  Hitherto  we  have  supposed,  in  the  present  Chapter,  that 
the  letters  represented  whole  numbers  ;  and  have  thus  only  recalled 
rules  and  proofs  which  are  familiar  to  the  student  in  Arithmetic. 
But  in  virtue  of  our  extended  definitions  it  may  be  proved  that  all 
the  rules  and  formulsB  given  are  true  when  the  letters  denote  any 
numbers  whole  or  fractional.      Take,  for  example,    the  foimula 

a     ac 

T=T-f  aiid  suppose  we  wish  to  shew  that  this  is  true  when 

m     ,     p         .       r 
a  =  — ,  6  =  - ,  and  c  =  -  . 

n  q  a 

__       a     fn     p     7n      Q     mo 
Here  t  =  — ;--  »  —  x  -  =  -^  : 
0      n      q     n     p     np 

also  a,c  =  —  ,  and  6c  =  —  : 
ns  qs 

OG  _^  mr     pr  ^  mr      qs  __  m.rqs  _  mq 
be      lis  '  qs      ns     pr      nspr     np  ' 

Thus  the  formula  is  shewn  to  be  true. 
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Moreover  these  formulsB  and  rules  hold  when  the  letters  de- 
note negative  quantities  hj  virtue  of  the  remarks  already  made 
in  Chapter  v. 

146.  Bj  means  of  the  foregoing  rules  and  formulsB  we  can 
simplify  algebraical  fractions,  in  which  the  numerator  and  de- 
nominator are  themselves  fractional  expressions.     For  example, 

a        h        a{a  +  h)-\-V 

^"^g  +  ft         h{aih)        a'-faft  +  y        a{a^h)    _a{a*-V) 

a  -  6     a        a  (a  —  6) 

147.  The  beginner  requires  to  be  warned  that  in  reducing 
fractional  expressions  he  should  keep  the  simplest  forms  which 
are  admissible,  in  order  to.  avoid  unnecessary  labour.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  we  have  to  reduce  the  following  expression  to  a  single 
fraction^ 

a h e 

(a-6)(a-c)(a;-a)'^(6-a)(6-c)(«-6)"*"(c-a)(c-6)(a;-c)' 

We  might  take  the  product  of  all  the  denominators  for  a  com- 
mon denominator  and  transform  the  three  fractions  accordingly ; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  there  is  a  much  simpler 
common  denominator  which  we  may  put  in  the  following  sym- 
metrical form, 

(a- J) (6-c)(c -«)(«-«) (a;-6)  (a;-c). 
We  may  write  the  proposed  expression  thus, 


{a''b){c^a)(x-a)     (a- 6)  (6 -c)  (a- 6)     (c-a)(6-c)  {«-(;)' 

then  by  reducing  to  the  common  denominator  we  find 

a{h-c){x'-b)(x^c)-^h(c-a){x-a){x-c)-hc(a-h)(x-a)(x-'h) 
(a-6)(6-c)(o-a)(a;-a)(«-6)(aj-c) 
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On  working  out  the  nmnerator  we  find  that  it  reduces  to 

and  we  shall  also  find  that 

-{a(c'-ft»)  +  6(a»-c')  +  c(6«-a«)}  =  (a-.5)(6-.c)(c-a). 
Thus  the  proposed  expression,  becomes 

X 

{x  —  a){x  —  b)  (»  —  c)  * 
As  another  example  it  may  be  shewn  that 

a'  b'  c* 


(a-6)(a-c)(«-.a)     (6-a)(6-c)(a?-6)     (c-a)(c^6)(a;-c) 

X* 

{x  —  a)  (a  —  b)  (aj  —  c)  ' 

EXAMPLES  OP  FRACTIONS. 

Simplify  the  following  fractions  : 

a;'-6a;'-flla;-6  .      a'-f  3a'6+ 3ay+  &' 

a;*-fl0a;'+3gg'+50a;  +  24  3a^-16a;'+23a;-6 

a;'  +  9ic*+26a;  +  24         *  2i»"- lla:-+ 17ic-6 ' 

6aj'-5a^+4  «       2a:"  +  9a»  +  7ic  -  3 


7. 


2x"-a:"-a;  +  2'  3iB*  + 5a;»-15aj +  4  ' 


3^*+ 12a; 4- 9  a;'- 6a;'- 37a? 4- 210 

^'      a;»+5a;*  +  6   •  a;»+4a;*-47a;-210* 

„  a;* +  20;"+ 9  ,^      a;»  +  2a;"+2a; 

11»     —3 — n — r~3 — ^»  ^-"^ 


X 


i*-4a;'  +  4a;--9'  a;»  +  4a; 


a;*-a;"-a;+l  ,.     .   a* - a*6 - oi' +  J* 

l0«       — rr K~» i ft T  •  "^^^ 


a;*-2aJ*-a;*-2a;+r  *     a*  -  a*6  -  a  V  +  a6-' * 

6a;+2  i^      ('^  +  y/ -  of  -  / 


2b+{b'-^)x-2baf'  '     (a;  +  y)*-x*-y** 


T.  A. 


5 
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Perform  the  additions  and  subtractions  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing examples  from  17  to  37  : 

17.       7+ 7. 

a+0     a-b 
18.    ,,^+      ^ 


19. 

20. 
21. 
23. 


2a-26     26-2«" 
3         2«-3 


25. 


31. 


iB~2a;-l     4a!'-l' 
1  1  3 


a?-l     «  +  2     (aj+2)'' 
5  1  24 


2(a;+l)      10(«-1)     5(2x  +  3)" 


„      ft-g  a-2&  3a;(g~ft) 

a;-6  05  +  6  sc*  — 6* 

2-aj  2  +  a;  05-4 

3  7  4-20a; 


l-2a;     l  +  2a;      4x*-l 


26.     ^H-.    ^  '^ 


a  +  6     a'-6'     a'+6'' 

27      ^L-H..^^ L_ 

x'-y'     (as  +  y)'     (aj-y)* 

28.  («'  +  fty      «     6     o. 
a5(a-6)'     6      a 

a  3a         2aa; 

29.     + 


a  —  x     a  +  as     o 


»*• 


3a- 46     2a-6-c     lga-4c     o-46 
^"-    ~7  3        ■^~T2  21'    ■ 


a  +  6 6+c  c  +  o 

(^^■(c^)  ■*■  (c - o) (a - 6)  "^  (a-6)(6-c) ' 
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32. 
33. 

34. 


a"-ftc  6*-ca  c*-a6 

(a  +  6){a  +  c)     (6  +  c)(6  +  a)     (c  +  a)(c  +  6)' 

a*-6c  b'  +  ca  c'  +  aft 


(a-ft)(a-c)     (6+c)(6-a)     (c-a)(c+6)' 

&c  ca  ah 

{c-a){a-b)  ^ (a-6)(6-c)  "*■  (6-c)(c-a) ' 


a(a  — 6)(a— c)     6(6-<>)(6  — a)     c(c  — a)(c-6)* 


36. 
37. 


a  — 6     6  — c     c  — a     (a  — 6)(6  — c)(c-a) 
a  +  6     6  +  c     c  +  a     (a  +  ft)(6  +  c)(c  +  a)' 


2 


2  2        (a-6)'+(6-c)'+(c~a)' 


a-b     b-c     c-a         (a-6)(6-c)(c-a) 


38.  Multiply  %-^\>7     /  ^  ax> 

39.  Multiply  ^^^  by     ^"^  ,. 

,r.      •«,,..,     ^      ^1       3aaj     c^  —  a?     bc-^-bx       .  e-x 

40.  Multiply  together  -. .    ,   -5 , ,  -, and  . 

41.  Prove  that 

42.  Multiply  together ,   ^  and  I  + . 

1  +  y      aj  +  ar  1  —  a; 

-E/r  ix.  1        a:  (a  — a;)      ,        a(a4-a;) 

43.  Multiply  -r-^ ^  by  -j-\ ^^ . 

^•^   a*  +  2aaj+ar     "^  a*-2aa;4-a;' 

45.  Simplify  (^±y-^^->A)^. 

46.  Smplify^,^.^-^.(^^^,^^^^.j. 

5—2 
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47.  Multiply  ~-?  +  l  by  ^  +  -+1. 

48.  Multiply  a*-«  +  l  by  -5  +-  +  1, 

49.  Simplify  -= ) r( =r  x  -1—1, . 

50.  Divide  -f^"  \t  ^7  "i •  • 

51.  Divide  , )    .  ,,/  by -| — ^ , 

52.  Divide  J^  by -?^. 

53.  Divide +  -^^ -5 5  by  -^ — ^^ . 

aj  +  y       a5-y      ar-y'    '^  a'-y* 

54.  Simplify  (^*1)-.(J-U1). 

55.  Simplify  (^,.^,).(^,-^). 

56.  Simplify  ('^±2y+?U('*-±2y__^y 

57.  Divide  as* — ^,  by  «:+-. 

58.  Divide  a»+-5  +  2  by  «+-. 

59.  Divide  a:*  +  l  +  -5  by  --1  +  a?. 

60.  Divide  o«-6'-c'  +  26c  by  ^^i^. 

•^   a  +  64-c 

61.  Divide 3 by  -r —*  • 


62.     Divide  a"  -  6*  -  e*  -  26c  by 
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a  +  6  +  c 


a  +  b-o 


63.  Divide  a"-3aaj-2a«+  i^  by  3aj-6a--^. 

«  +  3a    "^  a?  +  3a 

64.  Divide    -5- 4  +  -^  by  ;^  -  ~ . 

a  +  6     a  —  6 

65.  SimpUfy^^^     ^"^ 


•6     a  —  h' 


c  —  d     c-^  d 


a-\-x     a  — re 

■  +  - 


66.     Simplify  ^""^     ^"•^. 
a  +  a5     a— a; 


o  — a;     a  +  a5 


a-l      J-1      c-1 

+  — r—  + 


a     &     e 


-— m 


?i  wi  — w 


72.     Simplify  ^-^x^j^,^.. 


70 


) 
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x  +  a     te-a 

73 

SimplifV     *           "       *""     *'^° 

•^  aj  — a     x  +  a     x  +  a     x  —  a 

x—a     x+a 

74. 

1+  ^ 

P^  1        11             26c      J' 
•  a     b  +  e 

75. 

Sunplify    L_ . 

"^  '  -      aj+l 

76. 

Simplify        **       . 

-7 

rX.    EQUATIONS  OF  THE  HKST  DEGREE. 

148.  Any  collection  of  algebraical  symbols  is  called  an  eoB- 
pressian.  When  two  expressions  are  connected  by  the  sign  of 
equality  the  whole  is  called  an  equaiion.  The  expressions  thus 
connected  are  called  aides  of  the  equation,  or  fnembera  of  the  equa- 
tion. The  expression  to  the  left  of  the  sign  of  equality  is  called 
the^ra^  side,  and  the  expression  to  the  right  the  second  side. 

149.  An  identical  equation  is  one  in  which  the  two  sides  are 
eq\ial  whatever  numbers  the  letters  stand  for ;  for  example, 

is  an  identical  equation.     An  identical  equation  is  called  briefly 
an  identity. 

Up  to  the  present  point  the  student  has  been  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  identities.  Thus  the  results  given  in  Arts.  55  and 
68  are  identically  true ;  and  so  also  are  those  which  will  be  ob- 
tained by  solving  the  examples  to  Chapters  iii  and  iv. 
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150.  An  equation  of  condition  is  one  wliicli  is  not  true  for 
fevery  value  of  the  letters,  but  only  for  a  certain  number  of  values ; 
for  example, 

05+1  =  7 

camiot  be  true  unless  x^6.     An  equation  of  condition  is  called 
briefly  an  eqiuition, 

151.  A  letter  to  which  a  particular  value  or  values  must  be 
given  in  order  that  the  statement  contained  in  an  equation  may 
be  true  is  called  an  unknoum  quantity.  Such  particular  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  said  to  satisfy  the  eqiuUion,  and  is  called 
a  root  of  the  eqiuition.  To  solve  an  equation  is  to  find  the  parti- 
cular value  or  values. 


152.  An  equation  involving  one  imknown  quantity  is  said  to 
be  of  as  many  dimensions  as  is  denoted  by  the  index  of  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity.  Thus,  if  x  denote  the 
unknown  quantity,  the  equation  is  said  to  be  of  one  dimension 
when  X  occurs  only  in  the  Jlrst  power ;  such  an  equation  is  also 
called  a  simple  equation,  or  an  equation  of  the  first  degree.  If  a? 
occurs,  and  no  power  of  x  higher  than  a?  occurs,  the  equation  is  said 
to  be  of  tvx>  dimensions ;  such  an  equation  is  also  called  a  qvMd- 
ratio  equation,  or  an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  If  x^  occurs, 
and  no  power  of  x  higher  than  a?  occurs,  the  equation  is  said  to  be 
of  three  dimensions  ;  such  an  equation  is  also  called  a  cubic  equa- 
tion, or  an  equation  of  the  third  degree.     And  so  on. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  definitions  suppose  both  mem- 
bers of  the  equation  to  be  integral  expressions  so  far  as  relates 
to  x,  and  not  to  contain  x  under  the  radical  sign, 

153.  "We  shall  now  indicate  some  operations  which  may  be 
performed  on  an  equation  without  destroying  the  equality  which 
it  expresses.  It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  these  operations  are 
useful  when  we  have  to  solve  equations. 
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154,  If  enery  term  on  each  Me  of  em  eqtuUion  he  muUiplied 
or  divided  by  the  same  quarUUy  the  restUta  are  equcU,  Tkis  follows 
from  Arts.  100,  101. 

156.  The  principal  use  of  the  preceding  Article  is  to  dear  an 
equation  offractione;  this  is  effected,  by  multiplying  every  term 
by  the  product  of  all  the  deiiominators  of  the  Jfractions,  or,  if  we 
please,  by  the  least  common  multiple  of  those  denominators. 
Suppose,  for  example, 

X       X       X      ^t^ 

Multiply  every  term  by  2  x  3  x  4 ;  thus, 

3x4xa;  +  2x4xaj  +  2x3xa:=13x2x3x4; 

that  is,  12«  +  8a;  +  6aj  =  312. 

Divide  every  term  by  2 ;  thus, 

6a;+4a?+3a;=166. 

Instead  of  multiplying  every  term  by  2  x  3  x  4  we  may  multi- 
ply by  12,  which  is  the  L.  c.  M.  of  2,  3  and  4.  Thus  we  obtain 
at  once 

6a;+4as  +  3a;==156. 

156.  Any  qvantity  may  he  transposed  from  one  side  of  an 
equation  to  the  other  side  by  changing  its  sign. 

Thus  suppose  a;  -  a  =  6  -  y. 

Add  a  to  each  side  (Art.  98)  ;  then 

a;-a  +  a«5-y  +  a, 

that  is,  aj  —  6  +  a  —  y. 

Now  subtract  h  from  each  side ;  thus, 

aj-6  =  5  +  a— y-ft  =  a  —  y. 

Here  we  see  that  —  a  has  been  removed  from  one  side  of  the 
equation,  and  appears  as  +  a  on  the  other  side ;  and  +  b  hfis  b^en 
removed  from  one  side  and  appears  as  —  6  on  the  other  side. 
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157.  If  the  dgnrqf  every  term  in  cm  equation  he  chcmged  the 
equality  still  holds. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Article  by  transposing  every 
ternu     Thus  suppose 

By  transposition,  y  —  h^a^x^ 

that  is,  a-a5«y-ft; 

this  result  is  what  we  shall  obtain  if  we  change  the  sign  of  every 
terni  in  the  original  equation. 

158.  We  can  now  give  a  rule  for  the  solution  of  any  simple 
equation  with  one  imknown  quantity. 

Let  the  equation  first  he  cleared  of  fractions;  then  transpose  all 
the  terms  which  involve  the  uvhnown  quantity  to  one  side  of  the 
eqtuxtion,  and  the  known  quantities,  to  the  other ;  divide  hoth  sides 
by  the  coefficient  or  the  stim  of  the  coefficients  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  and  the  value  required  is  obtained. 

The  truth  of  the  rule  will  be  obvious  from  the  principles 
of  the  preceding  Articles,  and  we  shall  now  apply  it  to  some 
examples;  in  these  examples  the  unknown  quantity  will  be  de- 
noted by  a,  and  when  other  letters  occur,  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  known  quantities. 

159.  Solve  3a;  -  4  =  24  -  a?. 

By  transposition,  3aj  +  a;  =  24  +  4  ; 

thus,  4a;  =  28; 

28 
by  division,  a?  =  -r-  =  7. 

4 

We  may  verify  the  result  by  putting  7  for  a?  in  the  original 
equation.  The  first  side  becomes  3x7  —  4,  that  is,  21  -  4;  that  is, 
17  ;  the  second  side  becomes  24  -  7,  that  is,  17* 
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160.  Solve  ____13  =  g+.3-g. 

Multiply  by  96,  which  is  the  l.  c.  h.  of  the  denominators  j 
thus,       6i48xaj-4x32xaj-13x96  =  5xl2  +  3aj; 
that  is,  240a;  -  128a5  - 1248  =  60  +  3» ; 

by  transposition,  240a:  -  128aj  -  3a;  =  1248  +  60 ; 

thus,  109a;  =1308; 

by  division,  a;=  j^  =  12. 

We  may  verify  the  result  by  putting  12  for  a;  in  the  original 
equation ;  it  will  be  found  that  each  side  of  the  equation  then 
becomes  1. 

161.  Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  clear  of  fractions  par- 
tially,  and  then  to  effect  some  reductions  before  getting  rid  of  the 
remaining  fractional  coefficients.     For  example,  solve 

a; +  7     2aj-16     2x-\-^     ^.     3a;  +  7 

-n 3-^-4-=^*+-T2- 

Here  we  may  conveniently  midtiply  by  12 ;  thus, 
ii(^^)-4(2a;--16)  +  3(2a;+5)  =  16x4  +  3a;+7; 

that  is,        ^^^^ji^^-8a;  +  64  +  6a;  +  15  =  64  +  3a;  +  7. 

By  transposition  and  reduction, 

12(a;  +  7)     ^     ^ 
— Yi — ^+8=  5a;. 

Multiply  by  11 ;  thus, 

12a;  +  84  +  88  =  56x; 

by  transposition,  172  =  43a; ; 

172 
by  division,  x  =  -^ «  =  ^* 

We  may  verify  this  result  as  before^ 
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The  student  should  notice  one  point  in  this  example  very 

2aj-16  1 

carefully.    The  fraction  — ^ —  M  equivalent  to  ^  (2x  —16).    This 

fraction  is  preceded  by  the  sign  — ;  and  when  we  multiply  by  12 
and  remove  the  brackets  we  obtain  -  Sa?  +  64.  Thus  when  we 
clear  of  fractions  we  must  regulate  the  signs  of  the  terms  which 
stood  in  any  numerator  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  be- 
tween brackets. 

162.     Solve       ^  ^ 


2»+l      6aj-8' 
Multiply  by  (2x  +  1)  (5a?-  8) ;  thus, 

5(5a;-8)  =  2(2aj+l); 
that  is,  25a:-40  =  4a+2; 

by  transposition,  21«  =  42 ; 

by  division,  a:  =  ^  =  2. 

MX 

"We  may  verify  this  result  as  before. 

163.  Solve     ^^P^,. 

Multiply  by  (3a:  -  4)  (6*  -  7) ;  thus, 

(2aj  -  3)  (6aj  -  7)  =  (4a;  -  5)  (3aj  -  4) ; 
that  is,  12aj»-  32a:  +  21  =  12a:*  -  31a:  +  20. 

Take  away  12a^  from  both  sides;  thus, 
21 -32a:  =20 -31a:; 
by  transposition,  21  -  20  »  32a:  -  31a; ; 

thus,  a:  =  1. 

"We  may  verify  this  result  as  before. 

164.  Solve     |-8  =  1^-|. 

Multiply  by  6;  thus, 

3a;- 48  =  20a;- 14; 
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by  traDspositioii,  17*  «  —  34 ; 

by  division,  x--'y=  =  ^2. 

We  may  verify  this  result ;  each  side  of  the  equation  will  be 
found  to  become  —  9. 

166*     Solve  aa5  +  6  =  csB  +  rf. 

By  transposition,         €ue  —  cx  =  d^h; 

that  is,  (a-e)x  =  d^b; 

,     J.  .  .                                            d-^h 
by  division,  x  = . 

Verification;  put  this  value  for  x  in  the  original  equation; 
then  the  first  side  becomes         ^    ■  +  ft,  that  is,  — -'  +  — ^ , 

that  is, ,     And  the  second  side  becomes  — +  d,  that 

.    eid-b)     dla-c)     ^,    .  .     da-ch 

IS,  — ^^ ^  +  — -^ ' ,  that  IS, . 

a—c  a—c  ^    a—e 

166.  An  equation  of  the  first  degree  cannot  have  more  than 
one  root 

For  any  equation  of  the  first  degree  will  take  the  form  ax=h 
if  the  unknown  quantity  is  brought  to  one  side  of  the  equation, 
and  the  known  quantities  to  the  other,  and  to  make  this  true 

X  must  be  equal  to  - ,  and  to  nothing  else. 

The  result  is  sometimes  obtained  thus.  Suppose,  if  possible, 
that  this  equation  has  two  different  roots  a  and  P;  then  by 
supposition, 

aa  =  by         aj3  ^h } 

therefore,  by  subtraction, 

a(a-i8)-0; 

but  this  is  impossible,  since  by  isupposition  a— )3  is  not  zero,  and 
a  is  not  zero.  Thus  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  cannot  have 
more  than  one  root. 
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:  +  l      7aj+5  „      x     ^^     x     x     ^ 


2  8*..:545 

«      aj+1      3aj-4     1      6aj  +  7 

5x-n     a;-l_lla?-l 
•  4  10    *"      12      • 

^      a;     a;     a;     1  ^      aj+1     aj4-2     -^     a+S 

r.    ,  +  ll^=?«i:5.  8.     19«4(7a:-2)  =  4.+  f . 

^      aj-3     a:-4     x-S     a+l 

10.    ^7-2^=3x-U. 

aj-3     2£-5_41      3x-8     5a!  +  6 

13.     l(8-.)..-l|  =  ^-*: 

a?-4>3     a;-2     3a;-5      1 
^^-     "^■"     3     ""     12         4" 

3a;- 1      13 -a?     7a;      11  (a; +  3) 
^•^-     "~5  2^"  3  6 

,^      5a;-3     9 -a?*    6a;     19,       .. 
,„      6x-l      9«-5     9»-7 

It.  -7-+-ir---5— 
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18.  ?^-2^H.10-^=0. 

19.  |_5^=2«-9^  2,     2x-l»--^=!£^. 

_,  a  +  1     5-x  x+2 

23.  -g J-=14: — 3-. 

..  7a!-8     15a!  +  8     »       31-* 

2*'  TI--'-T3-=^ 2-- 

25.  ^-28.-j£  =  4«-Uf 

--  2x-l     Sx-2     5«-4     7a!  +  6 

^^-  -1 4~=-l 12-- 

27.  ^7-+ 18 --4-=  ^3-* 

9ft  «-l     4*-i     7a!-6     „.  a;-2  .  Sx-9 


29. 


2«-6     a!-4     3as    „  „^  „       I,.       .      1 


5 


^-^  =  0.  30.    «  =  3x-2(4-«)  +  3. 


3*- 7     26 -4a!     5*- 14 
^^-     ~T~"^~~9~="~3~- 

2x  +  5     40-x     lOaj-427 


32. 


13  8     ~        19 


„_  X     x-S     _  /2a!  ,  -\ 

33.  -__+5  =  x-(^  +  l). 

«.  aj-1      aj-2     aj+3     a:+4  .  , 

^-  -T-  +  -3-=-4--'-6-^^- 

a;-2~'a;-3""a-6     a5-7' 

36.  (a;-5)(a;-2)-(a;-5)(2aj-5)  +  («+7)(aj-2)  =  0. 

37.  3-a;-.2(»-l)(»  +  2)  =  (aj-3)(5-34 
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88.    «  -  3  -  (3  -  a?)  (oj  + 1)  =  (a?  -  3)  ( 1  +  «)  +  3  -  a:. 

39.  l±l^-|(3»-4)^<^-y-^)  =  .'-^^. 

40.  («  +  |)(a,-|)-(x  +  5)(a:-3)  +  |=0. 

41.  (x-^)(x  +  ly{x-5)(x  +  Z)-^^  =  0. 

9x  +  B     8a!-7     36a; +15     lOJ 
14    ■*"6a!  +  2°'       56      ■*"  T4  * 

.,      6a!  +  7     2x-2     2a!+l        ..     6a!+l       2x-i      2x~l 

*"•      — tT~  ~  'ir 5  °= E •        *»• 


45. 


16        7x-6         6     •     "•       15        7«-16 
4  7  37 


x  +  2     x  +  S     a^  +  5x  +  6' 
46.     (a!+l)'={6-(l-«)}iB-2. 

i7.        '  '  '  ' 


x-2     aj-4     aj-6     aj-8' 
48.    .A..--  '  ' 


49. 


2a!-5    a!-3     3ai-l* 

25-j^a!     16a!  +  4^_    23 
x+i        Zx  +  2      aj+l"^^' 


51.  (a  +  a)  {b+x)  =  (c  +  aj)  (rf  +  a:). 

52.  -+T — =7 — .  53.    aaj  +  6  =  -+|^. 
a     6~a     6+a  a     o 

.      x-a     x-b     aj-c     x-(a-^b-\-e) 

04.     — = —  + + = 1 • 

oca  aoc 

a'c 
55.     {a  +  x){b  +  x)''a{b  +  c)  =  -j-  +x\ 

a  +  b        a  b  ^        aa^+&a;-l-c     aa?  +  ft 

x-c"  x-a     x-b*  '    jP«*  +  qx  +  r    px-^-q' 

^„      Zahc        aV        (2a  +  6)6'aj     «         &» 
58.     r  +  7 5-i  +  ^—, — ^  =  3ca;  +  — . 
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59.    ^l^  +  ^^=«  +  „.      60.    f^Y^«-2«-S 
aj  +  6  a;  +  a  \aj  +  6/      x-ha  +  2b 

61.  («-«)•+ (x-6)»  +  (a;-c)»  =  3  (aj-o)(a;-6)(a:-c). 

62.  -ISaj  + 1  -575  -  -8750:  =  •0625a;. 

63.  l.2a:-:l?^  =  .4a:  +  8-9. 

•5 

64.  4'8a?->''^^'^r'^^  =  l'6a;  +  8'9. 


X     PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD  TO   SIMPLE  EQUA- 
TIONS WITH  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

167.  We  shall  now  apply  the  methods  already  given  to  the 
solution  of  some  problems,  and  thus  exhibit  to  the  student  speci- 
mens of  the  use  of  Algebra.  In  a  problem  certain  quantities  are 
given,  and  certain  others,  which  have  some  assigned,  relations  to 
them,  are  to  be  found.  The  relations  are  usually  expressed  in 
ordinary  language  in  the  enunciation  of  the  p)x)blem,  and  the 
method  of  solving  the  problem  may  be  thus  described  in  general 
terms :  denote  the  unknown  qucmtUiea  by  letters,  cmd  express  in 
algebraical  langua>ge  tAe  relations  which  hold  between  the  un- 
known qtccmtities  and  the  given  quarUities;  we  shaU  thus  obtain 
equations  from  which  the  vcdues  of  tiie  unknoum  quarUities  may  be 
derived. 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples.  In  the  present  Chapter  we 
confine  ourselves  to  problems  which  may  be  solved  by  using  only 
one  unknown  quantity. 

168.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  89  and  their  difference 
is  31 :  find  the  numbers. 

Let  X  denote  the  less  number,  then  the  greater  number  n& 
31  +  a: ;  thus  since  their  sum  is  89,  we  have 

31+aj  +  a?=89, 
thatis^  31-f2a;»89j 
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b J  kanspodtioii,  2a;=89-3lB58; 

bydivisioxiy  a!=-^  =  29. 

Thus  the  lesa  number  is  29,  and  the  greater  number  is  29  +  31, 
that  is,  60. 

169.  A  bankrupt  owes  B  twice  as  much  as  he  owes  A^  and 
C  as  much  as  he  owes  A  and  B  together  :  out  of  £300  which  is  to 
be  divided  among  them,  what  should  each  receive  ? 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  pounds  whid^  A  should  receive  i 
then  2x  is  the  number  of  pounds  B  should  receive  j  aad  a;  +  2fl^  that 
is  3a^  is  the  number  of  pounds  C  should  receive.  The  whole  sum 
they  receive  is  £300 ;  thus, 

«4.2«  +  3aj  =  300; 

that  is,  6aj»300; 

300     ^» 
and  ass-g-=oO; 

therefore  A  should  reeeive  £50,  B  £100,  and  C  £150. 

170.  Divide  a  line  21  inches  long  into  two  parte,  such  that 
one  may  be  three-fourihs  of  the  pther. 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  inehes  in  one  part,  then  -j-  denotes 
the  number  of  inches  in  the  other  part ;  thus, 

a!  +  -j.  =  21; 

clear  of  fractions ;  thus, 

4«  +  3aj=84; 

that  is,  7«=84; 

therefore^  «=  y  ~  ^^' 

Thus  one  part  ia  12  inches  long  and  the  other  part  9  iuches. 

171.  If  it  can  perform  a  piece  of  work  in  8  days,  and  B  in 
10  days,  in  what  time  will  they  perform  it  together! 

T.  Ai  8 
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,  Let  X  denotOvthe  niunber  of  days  required.     In  one  day  A  can 

1  .  X 

perform  ^  th  of  the  work,  therefore  in  x  days  he  can  perform  ^  ihs 
o  •  o 

of  the  work.  In  one  day  ^  can  perform  ^k  th  of  the  work,  there- 
fore in  x  days  he  can  perform  y^c  ths  of  the  work.  Hence  since 
A  and  £  together  perform  the  whole  work  in  x  days,  we  have 

X       X       ^ 

8^10  =  ^' 
clear  of  fractions  by  multiplying  by  40 ;  thus, 

5aj  +  4aj  =  40, 
that  is,  9a;  =  40 ; 

therefore,  as  =  -^  =  4^ 

172.  A  workman  was  employed  for  60  days,  on  condition 
that  for  every  day  he  worked  he  should  receive  15  pence,  and  for 
every  day  he  was  absent  he  should  forfeit  5  pence ;  at  the  en^  of 
the  time  he  had  20  shillings  to  receive :  required  the  number  of 
days  he  worked. 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  days  he  worked,  then  he  was 
absent  60 -a;  days;  then  15a;  denotes  his  pay  in  pence,  and 
5  (60  ~  x)  denotes  the  sum  he  forfeited.     Thus^ 

15a; -5  (60 -a;)  =  240; 
that  is,  15a;-  300  +  5a;=  240 ; 

therefore,  20a;  =  240  +  300  =  540 ; 

therefore,  x  =  ^u-  =  27, 

Thus  he  worked  27  days  and  was  absent  60-27  days,  that  is, 
33  days. 

173.  How  much  rye  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  bushel 
%iUBt  be  mixed  with  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  at  six  shillings  a  biishel, 
that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  fivQ  shillings  a  bushel!   '  7 
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Let  X  denote  the  number  of  bushels  required ;  then  9a;  is  the 
value  of  the  rye  in  sixpences,  and  600  is  the  value  of  the  wheat 
The  value  of  the  mixture  is  10  (50  +  x).     Thus, 

10(50  +  a)=9aj+600; 
that  is,  10aJ  +  500  =  9aj+600; 

and  •      a;  =100. 

174.  A  smuggler  had  a- quantity  of  brandy  which  he  expected 

would  produce  £9.  18«. ;  after  he  had  sold  10  gallons  a  revenue 

officer  seized  one-third  of  the  remainder,  in  consequence  .of  which 

the  smuggler  makes  only  £8.  2«. :  required  the  number  of  gallona 

he  had  and  the  price  per  gallon. 

198 
Let  X  denote  the  number  of  gallons ;  then  is  the  value 

of  a  gallon  in  shillings.     The  quantity  seized  is  — 5—^  gallons, 

and  the  value  of  this  is  — — -  x shillings ;  thus, 

^xl^«  =  198-162  =  36. 
6  X 

Multiply  by  3x  j  thus, 

198  (a  -  10)  =  3a;  X  36  =  108a; ; 
therefore^  198a;  -  108a; » 1980 ; 

that  is,  90a;  =1980, 

1980     „^ 
and  «^  =  -90-  =  ^^- 

Thus   22   is  the  number  of  gallons,   and  the  price  of  each 

198 
gallon  is  -^r^  shillings,  that  is,  9  shillings. 

175.  The  student  may  now  exercise  himself  in  the  solution 
of  the  following  problems.  We  may  remark  that  in  these  cases 
the  only  difficulty  consists  in  translating  ordinary/  verbal  state- 
ments  into  Algebraical  language,  and  the  student  should  not  be 
discouraged  if  at  first  he  is  sometimes  a  little  perplexed,  since 
nothing-  but  pra/stice  can  give  him  readiness  and  certainty  in 
this  process.  .        -      -  " 

6—2 
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EXAMPLES  OF  PBOBLKMS. 

1,  The  properiy  of  two  persons  amomits  to  £3870,  and  one  of 
them  is  twice  as  rich  as  the  other ;  find  the  property  of  each. 

2.  Divide  £420  among  two  persons  so  that  for  every  bulling 
one  receives  the  other  may  receive  half-arorown. 

3p  How  much  money  is  there  in  a  purse  when  the  fourth 
part  and  the  fifth  part  together  amount  to  £2.  6s.  f 

4.  After  paying  the  seventh  part  of  a  bill  and  the  fifth  part^ 
£92  is  still  due ;  what  was  the  amount  of  the  bill  f 

5.  Divide  46  into  two  parts,  such  that  if  one  part  be  divided 
by  7  and  the  other  by  3,  the  sum  of  the  quotients  shall  be  10. 

6.  A  compiMiy  of  266  persons  consists  of  men,  women  and 
children ;  there  are  four  times  as  many  men  as  children,  and  twice 
as  many  women  as  children.     How  many  of  each  are  there  % 

7.  A  person  expends  oiie-third  of  his  income  in  board  and 
lodging,  one-eighth  in  clothing,  and  one-tenth  in  chaaiy,  and 
saves  £318.    What  is  his  income  % 

8.  Three  towns,  A^  £,  Gy  raise  a  sum  of  £594 ;  for  every  pound 
which  B  contributes,  A  contributes  twelve  shillings,  and  C  seven- 
teen  shillings  and  sixpence.     What  does  each  contribute  % 

9.  Divide  £1520  among  A^  B,  and  (7,.  so  that  B  shall  have 
£100  more  than  A,  and  C  £270  more  than  B. 

10.  A  certain  sum  is  to  be  divided  among  A,  By  and  C 
^  is  to  have  £30  less  than  the  hal^  ^  is  to  have  £10  less  than 
the  third  part,  and  C  is  to  have  £8  more  than  the  fourth  l>art. 
What  does  each  receive  f 

11.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  5760,  and  their  difierence  is 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  greater :  find  the  numbers. 

12.  Two  casks  contain  equal  quantities  of  beer ;  from  the 
first  34  quarts  are  drawn,  and  from  the  second  80 ;  the  quantity 
remaining  in  one  cask  is  now  twice^  that  in  the  other.  How 
much  did  each  cask  originally  contain  t 
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13.  A  person  bought  a  print  at  a  certain  price,  and  paid  the 
fiame  price  for  a  frame ;  if  the  frame  had  cost  £1  less  and  the 
print  158.  more,  the  price  of  the  frame  would  have  been  onlj 
half  that  of  the  print.     Find  the  cost  of  the  print 

14.  Two  shepherds  owning  a  flock  of  sheep  agree  to  divide 
its  value ;  A  takes  72  sheep,  and  B  takes  92  sheep  and  pays  A 
£35.    Kequired  the  value  of  a  sheep. 

15.  A  house  and  garden  cost  £850,  and  five  times  the  price 
of  the  house  was  equal  to  twelve  times  the  price  of  the  garden : 
find  the  price  of  each. 

16.  One-tenth  of  a  rod  is  coloured  red,  one-twentieth  orange^ 
one-thirtieth  yellow,  one-fortieth  green,  one-fiftieth  blue,  one- 
sixtieth  indigo,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  302  inches  long,  violet* 
Find  the  length  of  the  rod. 

17.  Two-thirds  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  received 
eighteenpence  each,  and  one-third  received  half-a-crown  each!  The 
whole  sum  spent  was  £2.  155.    How  many  persons  were  there  t    • 

18.  Find  that  number  the  Ihird  part  of  which  added  to  its 
seventh  part  makes  20. 

19.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  consecutive  numbers 
is  15.     Find  the  numbers. 

20.  Of  a  certain  dynasty  one-third  of  the  kings  were  of  the 
same  name,  one-fourth  of  another,  one^ighth  of  another,  one- 
twelfth  of  a  fourth,  and  there  were  five  besides.  How  many  kings 
were  there  of  each  name  f 

21.  A  crew  which  can  pull  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour,  finds  that  it  takes  twice  as  long  to  come  up  a  river  as  to  go 
down  ;  at  what  number  of  miles  an  hour  does  the  river  fiow  1 

22.  A  and  B  play  at  a  game,  agreeing  that  the  loser  shall 
always  pay  to  the  winner  one  shilling  more  than  half  the  money 
the  loser  has ;  they  commence  with  equal  quantities  of  money,  but 
after  B  has  lost  the  first  game  and  won  the  second,  he  has  twice 
as  much  as  A  :  how  much  had  each  at  the  commencement? 
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23,  A  person  wHo  possesses  XI 2000  employs  a  portaon  ,6f  the 
money  in  building  a  house.  One-third  of  the  money  which  re- 
mains he  invests  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  other  two-thirds  at  5  per 
cent.,  and  from  these  inyestments  he  obtains  an  income  of  J&392. 
^i^Vliat  was  the  cost  of  the  house  ] 

-'  24.  A  farmer  has  oxen  worth  £12.  10a  each,  and  sheep 
worth  £2,  58,  each ;  the  number  of  oxen  and  sheep  being  35,- and 
their  value  £191.  10a     Find  the  number  he  had  of  each. 

•  26.  A  and  B  find  a  purse  with  shillings  in  it.  A  takes  out 
two  shillings  and  one-sixth  of  what  remains ;  then  B  takes  out 
three  shillings  and  one-sixth  of  what  remains ;  and  then  they  £nd 
that  they  have  taken  out  equal  shares.  How  many  shillings 
Tere  in  the  purse,  and  how  many  did  each  take  1 

26.  A  hare  is  eighty  of  her  own  leaps  before  a  greyhound  ; 
she  "takes  three  leaps  for  every  two  that  he  takes,  but  he  covers 
as  much  ground  in  one  leap  as  she  does  in  two.  How  many  leaps 
will  the  hare  have  taken  before  she  is  caught  ? 

27.  The  length  of  a  field  is  twice  its  breadth ;  another  field 
which  is  50  yards  longer  and  10  yards  broader,  contains  6800 
square  yards  more  than  the  former ;  find  the  size  of  each. 

28.  A  vessel  can  be  emptied  by  three  taps ;  by  the  first  alone 
it  could  be  emptied  in  80  minutes,  by  the  second  alone  in  200 
minutes,  and  by  the  third  alone  in  5  hours.  In  what  time  will 
the  vessel  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are  opened  ? 

29.  If  an  income  tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes 
below  £100  a  year,  and  of  1*.  in  the  pound  on  all  incomes  above 
£100  a  year  realise  £18750  on  £500000,  how  much  is  raised 
on  incomes  below  £100  a  year  1 

30.  A  person  buys  some  tea  at  3  shillings  a  pound,  and  some 
isit  5  shillings  a  pound ;  he  wishes  to  mix  them  so  that  by  selling 
the  mixture  at  3a  Sd.  a  pound  he  may  gain  10  per  cent,  on  each 
pound  s6ld:  find  how  many  pounds  of  the  inferior  tea  he  must, 
mix  with  each  pound  of  tiiie  superior.  . 
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31.  A  fruiterer  sold  for  Ids.  6d,  a  certain  number  of  oranges 
aad  apples,  of  which  the  latter  exceeded  the  former  by  180.  He 
sells  the  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  3d.f  and.  15  oranges  bring 
him  in  l^dL  more  than  35  apples.  How  many  are  there  of  each 
sorb  J 

32.  A  cask  A  contains  12  gallons  of  wine  and  1&  gallons  of 
water ;  and  another  cask  B  contains  9  gallons  of  wine  and  3  gal- 
lons of  water ;  how  many  gallons  must  be  drawn  from  each  cask 
so  as  to  produce  by  their  mixture  7  gallons  of  wine  and  7  gallons 
of  water  ? 

33.  A  can  dig  a  trench  in  one-half  the  time  that  B  can ;  B 
can  dig  it  in  two-thirds  of  the  time  that  C  can ;  all  together  they 
can  dig  it  in  6  days ;  find  the  time  it  would  take  each  of  them 
alone. 

34.  A  person  after  paying  sevenpence  in  the  pound  for  In- 
come Tax  haa  £408.  4«.  S^d.  left.    What  had  he  at  first  1 

35.  At  what  time  between  one  o'clock  and  two  o'clock  is  the 
long  hand  of  a  clock  exactly  one  minute  in  advance  of  the  short 
hand? 

36.  A  person  has  just  a  hours  at  his  disposal ;  how  far  may 
he  ride  in  a  coach  which  travels  b  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  return 
home  in  time,  walking  back  at  the  rate  of  c  miles  an  hour  1 

37.  A  certain  article  of  consumption  is  subject  to  a  duty 
of  6  shillings  per  cwt.;  in  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  the  consumption  increases  one-half,  but  the  revenue  falls 
one-third.     Find  the  duty  per  cwt.  after  the  reduction. 

38.  A  ship  sails  with  a  supply  of  biscuit  for  60  days,  at  a 
dally  allowance  of  a  pound  a  head;  after  being  at  sea  20  days  she 
.encounters  a. storm  in  which  5  men  are  washed  overboard,  and 
damage  sustained  that  will  cause  a  delay  of  24  days,  and  it  is 
found  that  each  man's  daily  allowance;  must  be  reduced  to  five- 
sevenths  of  a  pound.     Find  the  original  number  of  the  crew. 
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XL    SIMTTLTAlfEOUS  EQUATIONS   OP  THE  FIEST 
DEGBEE   WITH  TWO  tJNKNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

176.  Suppose  tre  liave  an  equation  containing  two  unknown 
quantities  x  and  jr,  for  exionple  5a;~2ys4.  For  eveiy  value 
which  we  pleaae  to  aacribe  to  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  we 
can  determine  the  corresponding  vaihie  of  the  other,  and  thus 
find  as  many  pairs  of  values  as  we  please  which  satisfy  the  given 

6 

.  equation.    Thus,  for  example,  if  y  =  1  we  find  « =  e  ;  if  y  =  2 

we  find  ^  =  ? ;  ct^d  80  on. 

Also,  suppose  that  there  is  another  equation  of  the  same  kind, 
as  for  example,  4x+Zy=l7,  We  can  adso  find  as  many  pairs  of 
values  as  we  please  which  satisfy  this  equation. 

But  suppose  we  ask  for  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  hath 
equations ;  we  shall  find  then  that  there  is  only  one  value  of  as 
and  one  value  of  y.     For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  3  ;  thus^ 

16aj-6y  =  12; 
multiply  the  second  equation  by  2 ;  thus, 

8aj+6y  =  34. 
Therefore,  by  addition, 

16»-6y  +  8aj  +  6y  =  12  +  34; 
that  is,  23a;  =  46, 

and,  (B  =  2. 

Thus  if  both  equations  are  to  be  satisfied  x  must  equal  2  ;  put 
this  value  of  a;  in  either  of  the  two  given  equations ;  for  example^ 
in  the  second  equation ;  thus  we  obtain 

8  +  3y  =  17; 
therefore,  3y  =  17  -  8, 

and,  y  ss  3. 
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177.  Two  or  more  equations  which  are  to  bo  satisfied  hj  the 
aaim  vcUties  of  the  unknown  quantities  aro  called  nmuUaneous 
equations.  We  are  now  about  to  treat  of  simultaneous  equations 
involving  two  unknown  quantities  where  each  unknown  quantity 
occurs  only  in  the  first  degree^  and  the  product  of  the  unknown 
quantities  does  not  occur, 

178.  There  are  three  methods  which  are  usually  given  for 
solving  these  equations.  The  object  of  all  these  methods  is.  the 
same,  namely,  to  obtain  from  the  two  given  equations  which 
contain  ttoo  unknown  quantities  a  single  equation  containing  only 
(me  of  the  imknown  quantities.  By  this  process  we  are  said  to 
diminaie  the  imknown  quantity  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
single  equation. 

17fl.  First  method  The  first  method  is  that  which  we 
adopted  in  the  example  of  Art.  176;  it  may  be  thus  described : 
mndii'ply  the  egwUions  ty  such  numbers  as  wiU  make  the  coefficient 
of  one  of  the  imknoum  qtumtities  the  same  in  the  two  resulting 
eqiuUions ;  then  ly  addition  or  subtraction  we  can  form  am,  equa- 
tion containing  only  the  other  unknown  quantity. 

Example.  4x+3y  =  22;  5aj-7y=6. 

If  we  wish  to  eliminate  y  we  multiply  the^^  equation  by  7, 
which  is  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  second,  and  the  second  equation 
by  3,  which  is  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  first  equation.  Thus  we 
obtain 

28aj+21y  =  154;  15a5-21y=18. 

Then  by  additionj 

28«  +  15a!  =  154  +  18; 

that  is,  43a;  =  172, 

^72     , 
and,  »  =  — =  4. 
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Then  put  this  value  of  a;  in  either  of  the  given  equations,  in 
the  first  for  example  ;  thus, 

16  +  3y  =  22; 
therefore,  3y  =  6, 

and,  '  y  =  2. 

If  we  wish  to  solve  this  example  by  eliminating  x  we  multiply 
the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  5,  and  the  second  by  4 ;  thus, 
20a; -f  16y  =  110 ;   20aj  -  28y  =  24. 
Then  by  subtraction, 

20a;  +  15y  -  (20aj  -  28y)  =  110  -  24  ; 
thus,  '   43y  =  86, 

and,  y  =  2. 

180.  Second  method.  Express  one  of  the  uvJenown  quantities 
in  terms  of  the  other  from  either  equation,  and  substitute  this  vqIus 
in  the  other  equation. 

Thus,  taking  the  same  example^  we  have  from  the  first 
equation 

4a;  =  22-3y; 


A'  'A    X.    \                                 22  ~  3;/ 
divide  by  4,  x  —  — ; 

second  © 

'-7y=6;. 


substitute  this  value  qf  a;  in  the  second  equation  and  we  obtain 

'g(22-3y) 

4 

multiply  by  4,  5  (22  -  Zy)  -  28y  =  24 ; 

that  is,  .  110-152,r-28y  =  24; 

by  transposition,  43y  =  86, 

and,  •    '  •  -    -    y  =  2. 

Then  substitute  this  value  of  y  in  either  of  the  given  equations 

and  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  4. 

Or  thus;  from  the  first  equation  we  have 

3y  =  22-4a;; 

,..!,«                                 22 -4a? 
divide  by  3,  ..   y= g— ; 
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substitute  this  value  of  y  in  the  second  equation  and  we  obtain 


•   .  .  ;"  ■ 

"*   '  ■      3'             ' 

multiply  by  3, 

15a!-7(22-4x)  =  18; 

that  is, 

15* -154 +  28*  =18; 

that  is. 

43a!  =  172, 

and, 

a!  =  4. 

Then  substitute  tliis  value  of  a?  in  either  of  the  given  equa- 
tions and  we  shall  obtain  y  =  2. 

181.  Third  method.  Express  the  same  unknown  quantity  in 
terms  of  the  other  from  each  equation  and  equate  the  expressions 
thus  obtained. 

Thus,    taking   the    same   examjDle,    from  the   first  equation 

22-3y        ,  .       ■  ,  ,  ^.  6  +  7y 

X  =  — J — - ,  and  from  the  second  equatipn  x  =  — «— ^ ; 

tlius,  22^^6+Iy.  . 

clear  of  fractions,        5(22  -  Sg^)  =  4(6  +  7y) ;         /  . 

that  is,  110-15y  =  24  +  28y; 

by.  transposition,  43y  =  86, 

and,  y=x2.  - 

Hence,  as  before,  we  deduce  a;  =  4. 

Or   thus;    from  the  first  equation^  we   obtain  y=s-^^^- — , 


and  from  the  second  equation  y= — ^-  ;   thus, 

22-4aj     5x-6 
—3-:^ 7— 

Hence  as  biefoi*e  we  shaH  obtain  a;  =  4  and  then  deduce  y  =  2. 
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KTAKPLIM  OF   SIMUtTXmBOUS  SDCPLB  EQUATIOKS  WITH  TWO 
tJVKNOWK  QUAliTITIES* 


1. 

0!+y=15,           i 

»-y  =  7. 

2, 

3a!-2y  =  l, 

3y-4«  =  l. 

3. 

3a!-6y=13, 

2*  +  7y=81. 

4. 

2a;+3y=43, 

l(te-y  =  7. 

5. 

5«-7y  =  33, 

lla!+12y='100. 

6. 

3y-7as  =  4, 

2y  +  5»=22. 

7. 

21y+20a!=165, 

77y-30a!=295. 

& 

6!B+7y=43, 

ll«  +  9y=69. 

9. 

8a!-21y=33, 

6a!+35y=177. 

10. 

lla!-10y  =  14, 

6a!+7y=41. 

11. 

16ar  +  17y=600, 

17«-3y  =  110. 

12. 

M->». 

?-?  =  21 
2     4^^' 

13. 

hi-'- 

4  +  5"^' 

14. 

3-*-4-^' 

15. 

e+y    aj-y    „ 
2          3    =^' 

jB  +  y     aj-y    ., 
3     ^~4    ""• 

16. 

llas-Sy     3a!  +  y 
11       ~     Iti 

,            8a!-5y  =  l. 

ir. 

¥-**|*..8 

4  *12'        6     2***     6 

18. 

4a!  +  8y  =  2-4, 

10-2«-6y=3-48. 

19.  «-4y,  ^(2»  +  7y)-l  =  |(2a!-6y+l). 

20.  «+l(3«-y-l)  =  j+|(y-l),  l(4»+3y)  =  jg  +  2. 
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3a!-5y     ,_ix  +  y                    «-2y     as     y 
21.   -2-+3 g-.  8 ^=3+3. 

•10     15     9~12     18'  ^    3~I2~I5'^10' 


23. 


24. 


25. 


4a!-3y-7  _ 3* _ 2y  _ 5 
5  "10     15     6' 

y-1  .  a;     3y_y-a?     a;     11 
~3~*2"20~    15    "^6     iO* 

2a;     5y  3a;     y 

¥"12  T~3     »  g-y     1 

7  23  '  a!+y~5' 

4  2 


3aj-! 


,     lly-10_4a!-8y  +  g     45-a; 

8     ~      7      *~r~' 


3 

4a!-2     66a!  +  71y+l 


*5-     3 1^-- 

26.  2-4«+-32y-:?«^  =  .8»  +  21^, 

'04y4-'l  _'07x-'l 
•3       "       -6       • 

27.  13«+lly=:4a,  12«-6y  =  a. 

28.  ^•  +  ?=1,  ?^-f^=L 
«     y  ay 

^^-    a^6~^'  3S  +  66-3' 

30.  oa  +  ^sCy  mx-ny-d, 

31.  r^+-^  =  2.  ^,^=1. 
6  +  c     a  +  c  (a-6)c 

32.  -^+^  =  2«,  fi^-1. 
a  +  6     a  -  6  4a6 
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XII.      SIMTJLTANEOUS    EQUATIONS    OP     THE    FIRST  -DEGREE 
WITH  MORE  THAN   TWO  UNKNOWN   QUANTITIES.  * 

182.  If  there  be  three  simple  equations  and  three  imkfi<>wn 
quantities,  deduce  firom  two  of  the  equations  an  equation  con- 
taining only  two  of  the  ]inknown  quantities  bj  the  rules  of  the 
preceding  Chapter ;  then  deduce  frbm  the  third  e<{uation  and 
either  of  the  former  two,  another  equation  containing  the  same 
two  unknown  quantities;  &nd  firom  the  two  equations  thus  ob- 
tained the  unknown  quantities  which  they  involve  may  be  ^ound. 
The  third  quantity  may  be  found  by  substituting  the  above 
values  in  any  of  the  pi:oposed  equations. 

Example,  suppose, 

2a;  +  3y  +  4«  =  16 ..(1), 

3fB  +  2y~5«  =  8     (2), 

^    5aj-6y  +  3«  =  6     ,^... (6). 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  equations  are  numbered  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  and  this  numbering  is  continued  as  we  proceed  with 
the  solution,  ,    ' 

Multiply  (1)  by  3,  and  (2)  by  2;  thus, 

6aj  +  9y  +  12«  =  48, 

by  subtraction, 

9y+22«  =  3S.. :\ ;..(4). 

Multiply  (1)  by  5,  and  (3)  by  (2);  th^s, 

10a;+15y  +  20«  =  80, 

l0a;^12y+6«    =12; 
by  subtraction, 

27y  +  14«=68 (5). 

Multiply  (4)  by  27,  and  (5)  by  5 ;  thus. 
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135y  + 5945=  864, 
135y+   70«  =  340; 
by  subtraction^  62iz  »  524, 

therefore,  z^l. 

Substitute  the  value  of  ^e  in  (4)  ;  thus, 
5y+22  =  32; 
therefore,  y  =  2. 

Substitute  the  values  of  y  and  i^  in  (1) ;  thus, 
2aj  +  6  +  4  =  l6; 
therefore,  x=S, 

Sometimes  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  following  rule :  from 
two  of  the  equations  express  the  values  of  two  of  the  unknown 
quantities  in  terms  of  the  third,  and  substitute  these  values  in 
the  third  equation;  hence  the  third  imknown  quantity  can  be 
found,  aud  then  the  other  two. 

Example,  suppose 

3aj+4y-16«=0 (I); 

5a;-8y  +  10«  =  0.... ;..(2), 

2a;  +  6y+  7z  =  62. ....(3). 

Multiply  (1)  by  2,  and  add  to  (2) ;  thus 

lire  — 22«  =  0;  therefore  x=2z. 
Multiply  (1)  by  5,  and  (2)  by  3,  and  subtract ;  thus 

44y  — 110«  =  0 ;  therefore  y  =  -o- . 

Substitute  in  (3)  ;  thus 

4«  +  15«  +  7»  =  52;  that  is  26«  =  52; 

5z 
therefore  «  =  2 ;  and  a?  =  2«  =  4,  y  =  -^  =  5, 

The  same  methods  may  be  applied  when  the  number  erf  simple 
equations  and  of  unknown  quantities  exceeds  three. 
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KTAMPT.E8  OF  BIMULTAinSOUS  EQUATIOKS  OF  THE  FIB8T  DE6SEB 
Vma  MORE  THAN  TWO  UNKNOWX  QUAITTITIES. 

1.  3aj+2y-4«=15,  5a; - 3y  +  2^; » 28,  3y  +  4«-aj=24. 

2.  aj+y-«=l,     8a:  +  3y-6««l,     3«-4«-y  =  l. 

3.  2aj-7y  +  4«  =  0,    3aj-3y+«  =  0,     9«  +  5y  +  3«  =  28. 

4.  4a;-3y  +  2«  =  9,     2a;  +  5y  -  3«  r^  4,     5a;  +  6y-2«  =  18. 

5.  2a;-4y  +  9«  =  28,     7a;+?y-5«  =  3,     9a;+l()y-ll«=4. 

6.  a;-2y  +  3«»6,     2a!  +  3y  -  4«  =  20,     3a;  -  2y  +  5«  =  26. 

7.  4a;-3y  +  2«  =  40,     5a;  +  9y  -  7«  =  47,    9aj  +  8y-3«  =  97. 

8.  3a;  +  2y  +  «=23,     6a;  +  2y  +  4«  =  46,     10a;  +  6y  +  4«=75. 

9.  6a;-6y  +  4«=15,     7a;  +  4y-3«=19,     2a;  +  y+6«=46. 

—  10.    -+-=1,      +-  =  2,  -+-  =  5. 
a;     y      '  x     z       ^  y     z     2 

,,213       32^114 
a;y««y  x     z     o 

^'"    a;"'5y'*"«      5*    3a;"*' 2y'*"«      6'5a:"2y'*'«       10 
1^     3y-l_6«     a;     9 

5x     4i!;  5 

3a!  +  l      z_     1_2«     y 


14. 


7         U     6     21 

lOas  +  4y - 5« _  4«  +  6y-3« 
5  9  ' 

10a?+4y-5«  =  4aj  +  6y-3«-8, 

10a!+4y-gg     4a!+6y-a8_a!  +  y4-a 
iO  "^  3  ~       4 
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15. 

7a;-3y  =  l, 
ll«-7w=l, 

4«-7y=l, 
19aj-.3M=l. 

16. 

3tt-2y  =  2, 
6a;-7«=:ll, 
2a;+3y  =  39, 
4y  +  3«=41. 

17. 

2a;- 3y  +  2«  =  13, 

18. 

7u-13«=87, 

^ 

4y+2«  =  14, 
4M-2aj«30, 
5y  +  3w  =  32. 

lOy-  3aj=ll, 
3w  +  14a?  =  57, 
2a;-ll«=50. 

19. 

7aj-2«  +  3M  =  17, 

20. 

3aj-4y  +  3«  +  3i7- 

-6tt-n, 

4y-2«+    v=ll, 

3a;-5y  +  2«- 

-4m=11, 

5y-.3a;-2M  =  8, 

10y-3«  +  3M- 

-2»==2, 

4y-3w  +  2i?  =  9, 

5z+iu  +  2v' 

-2a!  .=  3, 

3«  +  8tt  =  33. 

6M-3t;  +  4«- 

-2y  =  6. 

21. 

X     y    \       aj     «     - 
-+f  =  l,      -+    =1, 

h 

?=i. 

c 

^ 

22. 

ay  +  bx  =  c,     cx  +  az  = 

6,      6«  +  cy  =  a. 

• 

23. 

ah.       6      c     - 
-+-  =  1,     -+-=1, 

-  + 
z 

«=i. 

X 

34. 

a;+t/  +  «  =  0. 

(6  +  c)  aj  +  (c  +  a)  y  +  (a  +  6) «  =  0, 
hcx-hcay-hahz  =  l. 

25.  ax  ■{-  by  +  cz  =  A, 
a'x  +  b*y  +  c%=A^, 
a^x  +  b^'y  +  c^z^^A^ 

26.  xyz  -a{yz-'ZX^  xy)  =  b  (zx  —  xy  —  yz)  =  c  (xy  -  yzr-  zx), 

27.  aj  +  y  +  «  =  a+6  +  c, 

&B  +  cy  +  a«  =  caj  +  ay  +  6«  =  a"  +  5*  +  c*. 

28.  a:  -  ay  +  «'«  =  a', 
x-by  +  b'z=b\ 
x  —  cy  +  c'z=c\ 

T.  A.  7 
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XIH     PBOBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS  WITH 
MOBfi  THAN  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

183.  We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  problems  which 
lead  to  simple  equations  with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity. 

A  and  B  engage  in  play ;  in  the  first  game  A  wins  as  much 
ajs  he  had  and  four  shillings  more,  and  finds  he  has  twice  as  much 
as  ^  j  in  the  second  game  B  wins  half  as  much  as  he  had  at  first 
and  one  shilling  more,  and  then  it  appears  he  has  three  times 
as  much  as  A  :  what  sum  had  each  at  first  t 

Let  X  he  the  number  of  shillings  which  A  had,  and  y  the 
number  of  shillings  which  B  had ;  then  after  the  first  game  A 
has  2a;  +  4  shillings  and  B  has  y-a5-4  shillings.  Thus  by  the 
question, 

2a:+4=2(y-a:-4)=2y-2a;-8; 

therefore,  2y  -  4aj  =  1 2 ; 

therefore,  y  —  2a;  =  6. 

Also  after  the  second  game  A  has  2a;  +  4  —  ^  —  1  shillings^  and 
B  has  y  —  a;-4  +  ^  +  l  shillings.     Thus  by  the  question, 

y-a;-4  +  |  +  l  =  3(2a;  +  4- J- l)=6a;+ 12-^-3  ; 

therefore,       2y  -  2a;  -  8  -f  y  +  2  =  12a;+  24-  3y-  6 ; 
therefore,  6y  - 1 4a;  =  24, 

and,  3y-7a;=12. 

And  fix)m  the  former  equation, 

3y-6a;  =  18; 
hence  by  subtraction,  a;  =  6  ; 

therefore,  y  =  18. 
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184.  A  sum  of  money  was  divided  equally  among  a  certain 
number  of  persons ;  had  there  been  three  more,  each  would  have 
received  one  shilling  less,  and  had  there  been  two  fewer,  each 
would  have  received  one  shilling  more  than  he  did :  required  the 
number  of  persons,  and  what  each  received. 

Let  X  denote  the  number  of  persons,  y  the  number  of  shillings 
which  each  received.  Then  xy  shillings  is  the  sum  divided ;  thus 
bj  the  question, 

(«  +  3)(y-l)  =  ay, 

and  also,  (as  -  2)  (y  + 1)  =  ojy. 

The  first  equation  gives 

ajy  +  3y-a;-3  =  a:y ; 
thus,  3y-as  =  3. 

The  second  equation  gives 

a:y-2y  +  aj-2=a5y ; 
thus,  05  —  2y  =  2. 

By  addition,  3y  —  rc  +  o;  —  2y  =  5; 

that  is,  y^5. 

Hence,  aj  =  2y  +  2  =  12. 

185.  What  fraction  is  that  which  becomes  equal  to  }  when 
its  numerator  is  increased  by  6,  and  equal  to  ^  when  its  denom- 
inator is  diminished  by  2  ? 

Let  X  denote  the  numerator  and  y  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction ;  then  by  the  question, 

a;-f  63 
y     -V 

^^  ^2=^2- 

dear  the  first  equation  of  fractions  by  multiplying  by  4y ; 

thiis^ 

4(aj+6)  =  3y; 

thereforej^ .  3y  -  4»  =  24. 

7-2 
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Clear  the  second   equation  of  fractions  hy  multiplying   hj 
2(y-2)i  thus, 

therefore,  y  —  2a; »  2, 

and,  3y  -  6ar  =  6. 

By  subtraction, 

3y-4a:-(3y-6a:)  =  24-6; 

that&,  2x=:18, 

and,  X  =  0. 

Hence,  y=2  +  2aj  =  20. 

9 
Thus  the  require  fraction  is  ^. 


exaicples  of  problems. 

1.  A  certain  fraction  becomes  1  when  3  is  added  to  its  nu- 
merator, and  ^  when  2  is  added[  to  its  denominator.  What  firaction 
is  iti 

2.  A  and  B  together  possess  £570.  If  -4's  money  were  three 
times  what  it  really  is,  and  ^*s  five  times  what  it  really  is,  the 
sTim  would  be  £2350.     What  is  the  money  of  each  1 

3.  If  the  numerator  of  a  certain  fraction  is  increased  by  one 
the  value  of  the  fraction  becomes  ^;  if  the  denominator  is  in- 
creased by  one  the  value  of  the  fraction  becomes  \,  What  is  the 
fraction? 

4.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  if  the  first  be  added  to  four 
times  the  second,  the  sum  is  29 ;  and  if  the  second  be  added  to 
six  times  the  first  the  sum  is  36. 

5.  If  it's  money  were  increased  by  36«.  he  would  have  three 
times  as  much  as  B ;  but  if  -ff 's  money  were  diminished  by  58,  he 
would  have  half  as  much  as  A,     Find  the  sum  possessed  by  each. 

6.  A  and  B  lay  a  wager  of  10«.;  if  A  loses  he  will  have 
twenty-five  shillings  less  than  twice  as  much  as  B  will  then  have  ; 
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but  if  B  loses  lie  will  have  five-seventeenths  of  what  A  will  then 
have :  find  how  much  money  each  of  them  has. 

7.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  twice  the  first  plus  the 
second  is  equal  to  17,  and  twice  the  second  plus  the  first  is 
equal  to  19. 

8.  Find  two  numbers,  such  that  one-half  the  first  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  second  together  may  be  equal  to  the  excess  of  three 
times  the  first  over  the  second,  and  this  excess  equal  to  1 1. 

9.  For  five  guineas  can  be  obtained  either  32  pounds  of  tea 
and  15.  pounds  of  coffee,  or  36  pounds  of  tea  and  9  pounds  of 
coffee :  find  the  price  of  a  pound  of  each. 

10^  Determine  three  numbers  such  that  their  8\im  is  9  ;  the 
sum  of  the  first,  twice  the  second,  and  three  times  the  third,  22  ; 
and  the  sum  of  the  first,  four  times  the  second,  and  nine  times  the 
third,  58. 

11.  A  pound  of  tea  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  cost  si^  shil- 
lings, but  if  sugar  were  to  rise  50  per  cent,  and  tea  10  per  cent, 
they  would  cost  7  shillings.     Find  the  price  of  tea  and  sugar. 

12.  A  person  has  £2550  to  invest.  Xhe  three  per  <Gent.  con- 
sols are  at  81,  and  certain  guaranteed  ndlway  shares  which  pay 
a  half-yearly  dividend  of  10«.  on  each  original  share  of  £25  are  at 
£24.  Find  how  many  shares  he  must  buy  that  he  may  obtain' 
the  same  income  from  the  railway  shares  as  from  the  rest  of  his 
money  invested  in  the  consols. 

13.  A  person  possesses  a  certain  capital  which  is  invested  at 
a  certain  rate  per  cent.  A  second  person  has  £1000  more  capital 
than  the  first  person  and  invests  it  at  one  per  cent,  more ;  thus 
bis  income  exceeds  that  of  the  first  person  ^by  £80.  A  third 
person  has  £1500  more  capital  than  the  first  and  invests  it  at  two 
per  cent,  more ;  thus  his  income  exceeds  that  of  the  first  person 
by  £150.  Find  the  capital  of  each  person  and  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  invested* 

14.  A  sum  of  money  is  divided  equally  among  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons ;   if  there  had  been  fi)ur  .more  each  would  have 
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i*eceiyed  a  shilling  less  than  he  did ;  if  there  had  been  five  fewer 
each  would  have  received  two  shillings  more  than  he  did :  find  the 
number  of  persons  and  what  each  received. 

15.  Two  plugs  are  opened  in  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  con* 
taining  192  gallons  of  water;  after  three  hours  one  of  the  plugs 
becomes  stopped,  and  the  cistern  is  emptied  by  the  other  in 
eleven  more  hours ;  had  six  hours  occurred  before  the  stoppage,  it 
would  have  required  only  six  hours  more  to  empty  the  cistern. 
How  many  gallons  will  each  plug  hole  discharge  in  an  hour,  sup- 
posing the  discharge  uniform  f 

16.  A  person  after  paying  a  poor-rate  and  also  the  income- 
^>ax   of  7d.   in   the   pound,  has  £486  remaining;    the  poor-rate 

amounts  to  £22.  10«.  more  than  the  income-tax  :  find  the  original 
income  and  the  number  of  pence  per  pound  in  the  poor-rate. 

17.  A  certain  number  of  persons  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  such  that  the  majority  of  the  first  and  second  together 
over  the  third  was  10  less  than  four  times  the  majority  of  the 
second  and  third  together  over  the  first ;  but  if  the  first  had  30 
more,  and  the  second  and  third  together  29  less,  the  first  would 
have  outnumbered  the  kst  two  by  one.  Find  the  number  in  each 
class  when  the  whole  number  was  34  more  than  eight  times  the 
majority  of  the  third  over  the  second. 

18.  A  farmer  would  spend  all  his  money  by  buying  4  oxen 
and  3*2  lambs ;  instead  of  doing  this  he  bought  the  same  number 
of  oxen  and  half  as  many  lambs,  and  had  a  surplus  of  £9  after 
paying  for  them  and  for  their  conveyance  by  railway  at  an  average 
cost  of  six  shillings  per  head.  £ach  ox  cost  as  many  pounds  as 
its  carriage  by  railway  was  shillings,  and  the  lambs  altogether  cost 
three  times  as  many  pounds  as  the  carriage  of  each  was  shillings. 
How  much  money  had  the  &rmer  to  begin  with  f 

19.  A  and  £  play  at  bowls,  and  A  bets  B  three  shillings  to 
two  upon  every  game ;  after  a  certain  number  of  games  it  appears 
that  A  has  won  three  shillings ;  but  if  A  had  bet  five  shillings  to 
two  and  lost  one  game  more  out  of  the  same  number,  he.  would 
have  lost  thirty  shillings*    How  many  games  did  each  win  t 


20.  Five  persons,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  play  at  cards ;  after  A  has 
won  half  of  -B's  money,  B  one-third  of  G\  C  one-fourth  of  D\ 
J)  one-sixth  of  E*%  they  have  each  £1.  10«.  Find  how  much 
each  had  to  begin  with. 

21.  If  there  were  no  accidents  it  would  take  half  as  long  to 
^^^ravel  the  distance  from  il  to  ^  by  railroad  as  by  coach;  but 
y  three  hours  being  allowed  for  accidental  stoppages  by  the  former, 

the  coach  will  travel  the  distance  all  but  fifteen  miles  in  the 
same  time ;  if  the  distance  were  two-thirds  as  great  as  it  is,  and 
the  same  time  allowed  for  railway  stoppages,  the  coach  would 
take  exactly  the  same  time  :  required  the  distance. 

22.  A  and  ^  are  set  to  a  piece  of  work  which  they  can 
finish  in  thirty  days  working  together,  and  for  which  they  axe 

>rto  receive  £7.  10«.  When  the  work  is  half  finished  A  intermits 
working  eight  days  and  B  four  days,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
work  occupies  five  and  a  half  days  more  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.     How  much  ought  A  and  B  respectively  to  receive  % 

/  23.  A  and  B  run  a  mile.  First  A  gives  B  a  start  of  44 
yards  and  beats  him  by  51  seconds ;  at  the  second  heat  A  gives 
B  a  start  of  1  minute  15  seconds,  and  is  beaten  by  88  yards. 
Find  the  times  in  which  A  and  B  can  run  a  mile  separately. 

24.  A  and  B  start  together  from  the  foot  of  a  mountain  to 
go  to  the  summit.  A  would  reach  the  summit  half  an  hour 
before  B^  but  missing  his  way  goes  a  mile  and  back  again  need- 
lessly, during  which  he  walks  at  twice  his  former  pace,  and  reaches 
the  top  six  miniites  before  B.  C  starts  twenty  minutes  after 
A  and  B  and  walking  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-seventh  miles  per 
hour,  arrives  at  the  summit  ten  minutes  after  B.  Find  the  rates 
of  walking  of  A  and  By  and  the  distance  from  the  foot  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

^J^  25.  A  railway  train  after  travelling  for  one  hour  meets  with 
an  accident  which  delays  it  one  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at 
three-fifths  of  its  '^rmer  rate,  and  arrives  at  the  terminus  three 
liours  behind  time ;  had  the  accident  occurred  50  miles  further  on, 
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the  train  would  have  amved  1  houi  20  minutes  sooner.  Bequired 
the  length  of  the  line,  and  the  original  rate  of  the  train. 

26.  A,  B,  and  (7  sit  down  to  play,  every  one  with  a  certain 
number  of  shillings.  A  loses  to  B  and  to  (7  as  many  shillings  as 
each  of  them  has.  Next  B  loses  to  A  and  to  (7  as  many  as  each  of 
them  now  has.  Lastly  C  loses  to  A  and  to  ^  as  many  as  each 
of  them  now  has.  After  all  every  one  of  them  has  sixteen  shillings. 
How  much  had  each  originally  % 

27.  Two  persons  A  and  B  could  finish  a  work  in  m  days ; 
they  worked  together  n  days  when  A  was  called  off  and  B  finished 
it  in  p  days.     In  what  time  could  each  do  it  1 

28.  A  railway  train  running  from  London  to  Cambridge 
meets  on  the  way  with  an  accident,  which  causes  it  to  diniinish. 

its  speed  to  -  th  of  what  it  was  before,  and  it  is  in  consequence 

a  hours  late.  If  the  accident  had  happened  h  miles  nearer  Cam- 
bridge, the  train  would  have  been  c  hours  late.  Find  the  rate  of 
the  train  before  the  accident  occurred. 

29.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  six  revolutions  more 
than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  120  yards ;  if  the  circumference  of 
the  fore-wheel  be  increased  by  on^fourth  of  its  present  size,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  hind-wheel  by  one-fifth  of  its.  present 
size,  the  six  will  be  changed  to  four.  Required  the  circumference 
of  each  wheel. 

30.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits;  the  number 
is  equal  to  three  times  the  siun  of  its  digits,  and  if  45  be  added  to 
the  number  the  digits  interchange  their  places :  find  the  numb^:. 

31.  There  is  a  number  consisting  of  two  digits ;  the  number 
is  equal  to  seven  times  the  stun  of  its  digits,  and  if  27  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  number  the  digits  interchange  their  places  :  find 
the  number. 

32.  A  person  proposes  to  travel  from  A  \x>  B,  either  direct 
by  coach,  or  by  rail  to  G,  and  thence  by  another  train  to  B,  The 
trains  travel  three  times  as  fast  as  the  coach,  and  should  there  be 
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no  delay,  the  person  starting  at  the  same  hour  could  get  to  B 
20  minutes  earlier  by  coach  than  by  train.  But  should  the  train 
be  late  at  (7,  he  would  have  to  wait  there  for  a  train  as  long  as 
it  would  take  to  travel  from  (7  to  -B,  and  his  journey  would  in 
that  case  take  twice  as  long  as  by  coach.  Should  the  coach  how- 
ever be  delayed  an  hour  on  the  way,  and  the  train  be  in  time  at 
(7,  he  would  get  by  rail  to  B  and  half  way  back  to  (7,  while  he 
would  be  going  by  coach  to  B,  The  length  of  the  whole  circuit 
ABC  A  is  7  6|  miles.    Required  the  rate  at  which  the  coach  travels. 

33.  A  offers  to  run  three  times  round  a  course  while  B  runs 
twice  round,  but  A  only  gets  J  50  yards  of  his  third  round 
finished  when  B  wins.  A  then  offers  to  run  four  times  round 
for  Bb  thrice,  and  now  quickens  his  pace  so  that  he  runs  4  yards 
in  the  time  he  formerly  ran  3  yards.  B  also  quickens  his  so  that 
he  runs  9  yards  in  the  time  he  formerly  ran  8  yards,  but  in  the 
second  round  falls  off  to  his  original  pace  in  the  first  race,  and  in 
the  third  round  only  goes  9  yards  for  10  he  went  in  the  first  race, 
and  accordingly  this  time  A  wins  by  180  yards.  Determine  the 
length  of  the  coursa 

34.  A  man  starts  p  hours  before  a  coach,  and  both  travel  uni- 
formly; the  latter  passes  the  former  after  a  certain  number  of 
hours.  Prom  this  point  the  coach  increases  its  speed  to  six-fifbhs 
of  its  former  rate,  while  the  man  increases  his  to  five-fourths  of  his 
former  rate,  and  they  continue  at  these  increased  rates  for  q  hours 
longer  than  it  took  the  coach  to  overtake  the  man.  They  are  then 
92  miles  apart;  but  had  they  continued  for  the  same  length 
of  time  at  their  original  rajbes  they  would  have  been  only  80 
miles  apart  Shew  that  the  original  rate  of  the  coach  is  twice 
that  of  the  man.  Also  if  jo  +  5'=  16,  shew  that  the  original  rate 
of  the  coach  was  10  miles  per  hour,  and  that  of  the  man  5  miles 
per  hour. 
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XIV.    DISCUSSION   OF   SOME  PROBLEMS  WHICH 
LEAD  TO  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

186.  We  propose  now  to  solve  some  problems  which  lead  to 
Simple  Equations,  and  to  examine  certain  peculiarities  which 
present  themselves  in  the  solutions.  We  begin  with  the  following 
problem :  What  number  must  be  added  to  a  number  a  in  order 
that  the  sum  may  be  &  ?    Let  x  denote  this  number ;  then, 

therefore,  »  =  6  -  a. 

This  formula  gives  the  value  of  x  corresponding  to  any  as- 
signed values  of  a  and  b.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  =12  and 
h  =  25,  we  have  as  =  25  -  12  =  13.  But  suppose  that  a  =  30  and 
5  =  24;  then  a?=24-30  =  -6,  and  we  naturally  ask  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  negative  result  ?  If  we  recur  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  problem  we  see  that  it  now  reads  thus:  What 
number  must  be  added  to  30  in  order  that  the  sum  may  be  24 1 
It  is  obvious  then,  that  if  the  word  added  and  the  word  aum  are 
to  retain  their  arithmetical  meanings,  the  proposed  problem  is 
impossible.  But  we  see  at  the  same  time  that  the  following 
problem  can  be  solved:  What  number  must  be  taJcen  from  30 
in  order  that  the  d^ertvux  may  be  24 1  and  6  is  the  answer  to 
this  question.  And  the  second  enunciation  differs  from  the  first 
in  these  respects ;  the  words  added  to  are  replaced  by  taken  froniy 
and  the  word  sum  by  difference. 

187.  Thus  we  may  say  that,  m  this  example,  the  negative 
result  indicates  that  the  problem  in  a  strictly  Arithmetical  sense 
is  impossible ;  but  that  a  new  problem  can  be  formed  by  appro- 
priate changes  in  the  original  enunciation  to  which  the  dbsolzUe 
valvs  of  the  negative  result  will  be  the  correct  answer. 

188.  This  indicates  the  convenience  of  using  the  word  add 
in  Algebi;^.  in  a  more  extensive  sense  than  it  has  in  Arithmetia 
Let  X  denote  a  quantity  which  is  to  be  ackkd  algehraicaUy  to  a  ; 
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then  the  Algebraical  sum  ia  a-\-x,  whether  x  itself  be  positive  or 
negative.  Thus  the  equation  a-¥x  =  h  will  be  possible  algebraically 
whether  a  be  greater  or  less  than  h. 

We  proceed  to  another  problem. 

189.  ^'s  age  is  a  years,  and  B's  age  is  b  years ;  when  will  A 
be  twice  as  old  as  J?  f  Supposed  the  required  epoch  to  be  a;  years 
li'om  the  present  time  j  then  by  the  question, 

«  +  ay  =  2(6+a;); 
hence,  a?  =  a  -  26. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  0  =  40  and  6  =  15,  then  a?  =10.  But 
suppose  a  =  35  and  6  =  20,  then  a;  =  —  5;  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  we  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
negative  result.  Now  with  the  assigned  values  of  a  and  6  the 
equation  which  we  have  to  solve  becomes 
35  +  a;  =  40  +  2«i 
and  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  strictly  arithmetical  meaning  is  to  be 
given  to  the  symbols  x  and  +,  this  equation  is  impossible,  for  40  is 
greater  than  35,  and  2x  is  greater  than  x,  so  that  the  two  members 
cannot  be  equal.  But  let  us  change  the  enunciation  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  ^'s  age  is  35  years,  and  JS's  age  is  20  years,  when  was  A 
twice  as  old  as  -B 1  Let  the  required  epoch  be  x  years  from  the 
present  time,  then  by  the  question, 

35-aj  =  2(20-a;)  =  40-2a:; 
thus,  x  =  6. 

Here  again  we  may  say  the  negoHve  restdt  indicates  that  the 
problem  in  a  strictly  Arithmetical  sense  is  impossible,  but  that  a 
new  problem  can  be  formed  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  original 
enunciation,  to  whicli  the  ahsoltUe  value  of  the  negative  result 
^wdll  be  the  correct  answer. 

We  may  observe  that  the  equation  corresponding  to  the  new 
enunciation  may  be  obtained  from  the  original  equation  by  chang- 
ixig  X  into  —  X, 

190.  Suppose  that  the  problem  had  been  originally  enun- 
eie*ted  thus:  Aa  age  is  a  years,  and  J5's  age  is  6  years;  find  the 
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epoch  at  which  -4*8  age  is  twice  that  of  B.  These  words  do  not 
intimate  whether  tbe  required  epoch  is  before  or  after  the  present 
date.  If  we  suppose  it  after  ve  obtain,  as  in  Art  189,  for  the 
required  number  of  years  ay  =  a  —  26.  If  we  suppose  the  required 
epoch  to  be  a;  years  before  the  present  date  we  obtsdn  x=-2,b-a. 
If  2h  is  leas  than  a,  the  first  supposition  is  correct,  and  leads  to 
an  arithmetical  value  for  x)  the  second  supposition  is  incorrect, 
and  leads  to  a  negative  value  for  x.  If  26  is  grecUer  than  a,  the 
second  supposition  is  correct,  and  leads  to  an  arithmetical  value 
for  X',  the  first  supposition  is  incorrect  and  leads  to  a  negative 
value  for  x.  Here  we  may  say  then  that  a  negative  result  indi- 
cates that  we  made  the  wrong  choice  out  of  two  possible  supposi- 
tions which  the  problem  allowed.  But  it  is  important  to  notice, 
that  when  we  discover  that  we  have  made  the  wrong  choice,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  investigation  again,  for  we 
can  make  use  of  the  restdt  obtained  on  the  wrong  supposition. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  absolute  value  of  the  negative  result 
and  place  the  epoch  before  the  present  date  if  we  had  supposed 
it  after,  and  after  the  present  date  if  we  had  supposed  it  before. 

191.  One  other  case  may  be  noticed.  Suppose  the  enuncia- 
tion to  be  like  that  in  the  latter  part  of  Art  189;  A's  age  is  a 
years,  and  Bs  age  is  b  years,  when  was  A  twice  as  old  as  B'i 
Let  X  denote  the  required  number  of  years;  then 

o  — aj=  2(6  — ay), 
hence,  a;  =  26  -  a. 

Now  let  us  verify  this  solution.  Put  this  value  for  x;  then 
a  —  x  becomes  a  —  (26  —  a),  that  is,  2a  —  26 ;  and  2  (6  -  a)  becomes 
2  (6 -26  + a),  that  is,  2a -26.  If  6  is  less  than  a,  these  results 
are  positive,  and  there  is  no  Arithmetical  difiiculty.  But  if  6  is 
greater  than  a,  although  the  two  members  are  algebraically  equal, 
yet  since  they  are  both  negative  quantities,  we  cannot  say  that  we 
have  arithmetically  verified  the  solution.  And  when  we  recur 
to  the  problem  we  see  that  it  is  impossible  if  a  is  less  than  6; 
because  if  At  a  given  datd  A's  age  is  less  than  J5*s,  then  A'a  age 
never  was  twice  j5's  and  never  will  be.     Or  without,  proceeding  to 
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verify  the  result,  we  may  observe  that  if  6  is  greater  than  a,  then 
X  is  also  greater  than  a,  which  is  inadmissible.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  problem  may  be  really  absurd^  and  yet  the  result  may  not 
immediately  present  any  difficulty,  though  when  we  proceed  to 
examine  or  verify  this  result  we  may  discover  an  intimation  of  the 
absurdity 

192.  The  equation  a  +  x=2{h  +  x)  may  be  considered  as  the 
symbolical  expression  of  the  following  verbal  enunciation:  Sup- 
pose a  and  &  to  be  two  quantities,  what  quantity  must  be  added 
to  each  so  that  the  first  sum  may  be  twice  the  second  ?  Here  the 
words  quantity^  sum,  and  added  may  all  be  imderstood  in  Alge- 
braical senses^  so  that  a:,  o,  and  b  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
This  Algebraical  statement  includes  among  its  admissible  senses 
the  Arithmetical  question  about  the  ages  of  A  and  B,  It  appears 
then  that  when  we  translate  a  problem  into  an  equation,  the  same 
equation  may  be  the  symbolical  expression  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive problem  than  that  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

We  will  now  examine  another  problem. 

193.  A  and  B  travel  in  the  same  direction  at  the  rate  of  a 
and  b  nules  respectively  per  hour.  A  arrives  at  a  certain  place  F 
at  a  certain  time,  and  at  the  end  of  n  hours  from  that  time  B 
arrives  at  a  certain  place  Q.     Find  when  A  and  B  meet. 

p  Q  R 

Let  c  denote  tjie  distance  FQ ;  suppose  A  and  B  to  travel  in 
the  direction  from  F  towards  Q,  and  to  meet  at  E  at  the  end  of  x 
hours  from  the  time  when  A  was  at  F;  then  since  A  travels  at  the 
rate  of  a  nules  per  hour,  the  distance  FE  is  ax  miles.  Also  B 
goes  over  the  distance  QB  ba.  x  —  n  hours,  so  that  QR  is  b{x  —  n) 
mUes.  And  FB  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  FQ  and  QR;  thus, 
ax ^ c  -h  b{x ^  n)  =  c  ■\- bx--  bn; 

therefore^  x  = r-  • 

We  shall  now  examine  this  result  on  different  suppositions  as 
to  the  values  of  the  given  quantities. 
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I.  Suppose  a  greater  than  h,  and  e  greater  than  bn;  then  the 
value  of  OS  is  positive,  and  the  travellers  unll  meet,  as  we  have 
supposed,  a/ier  A  arrives  at  P.  For  when  il  is  at  P,  the  space 
which  £  has  to  travel  before  he  reaches  Q  labn  miles,  and  since  bn 
is  less  than  c,  it  follows  that  when  ^  is  at  P  he  is  behind  B ; 
and  A  travels  more  rapidly  than  By  since  a  is  greater  than  h. 
Hence  A  must  at  the  end  of  some  time  overtake  B, 

The  distance  Pi?^aaj=5^^^^V^.     Thus, 
a-b  ^ 

/)p_^^^""^)       _a(c-6n)-c(a-ft)  _  c6  —  dbn  _6(c-a7i) 
~     a~b  ~  a  — 6  ""    a-b    ~     a-b 

Now  if  c  be  greater  than  an,  this  expression  is  a  positive  quantity, 
so  that  jR  falls,  as  we  have  supposed,  beyond  Q;  we  see  that  this 
must  be  the  case,  for  since  c  is  greater  than  on,  it  will  take  A 
more  than  n  hours  to  go  £rom  P  to  Q,  so  that  he  cannot  overtake 
B  until  after  passing  Q,  If,  however,  c  be  less  than  an,  the  ex- 
pression for  QR  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  this  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  some  modification  is  required  in  our  view  of  the  problem. 
In  fact  A  now  takes  less  than  n  hours  to  go  from  P  to  Q,  so  that 
he  will  overtake  B  before  arriving  at  Q,  Hence  the  figure  should 
now  stand  thus : 

p  it  Q 

And  now,  since  FB^FQ-EQ,  the  equation  for  determining 
X  would  naturally  be  written 

ax=c-b{n-x)  =  e-bn  +  bx. 
This,  however,  we  see  is  really  the  same  equation  as  before. 

Again,  if  c  be  eqital  to  an  the  value  of  BQ  is  zero.  Thus 
B  now  coincides  with  Q;  and 

e  —  bn  an-bn 

a-b  a-b 

Hence  A  and  B  meet  at  Q  at  the  end  of  n  hours  after  A  was 
at  P. 

II.  Next  suppose  that  a  is  greater  than  5,  and  c  leaa  than 
bn.    The  value  of  »  is  now  negative,   and  we  may  conjecture 
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from  wliat  we  have  hitherto  observed  resx)ectmg  negative  quaati- 
ties  that  A  and  B  instead  of  meeting  -=-  hours  (tfier  A  was 

at  P,  -will  now  really  have  met  — --v-  hours  before  A  was  at  P. 

And  in  fact,  since  c  is  less  than  bn  it  follows  that  ^  was  behind  A 

when  -4  was  at  P,  so  that  A  must  have  passed  -B  before  arriving 

at  P.     Hence  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  would  now  be 

as  follows : 

R P g 

Suppose  that  A  and  £  meet  x  hours  be/ore  A  arrives  at  P ;  let 
i?  be  the  point  where  they  meet.  Then  ^P  =  oa;,  and  BQ  =  b{x-\-n), 
AlaoEF=BQ-'PQ;  thus, 

ax  =  b  (x-^n)-c; 

therefore,  x  = r  » 

a-b 

III.  Next  suppose  that  a  is  less  than  i,  and  e  greater  than 
bn.  In  this  case  also  the  expression  originally  obtained  for  x  is 
negative,  and  we  shall  accordingly  find  that  A  and  B  met  before 
A  was  at  P.  For  j5  now  travels  more  rapidly  than  A,  and  is 
be/ore  A  when  -4  is  at  P  j  so  that  B  must  have  passed  A  before  ^ 
was  at  P.     The  result  now  is,  as  in  the  second  case,  that  A  and  B 

met  -Y hours  before  A  was  at  P. 

TV.  Last  suppose  that  a  is  less  than  5,  and  c  less  than  5n. 
H!ere  the  expression  originall;^  obtained  for  a;  is  a  positive  quantity, 

for  it  may  be  written  thus,  -^ ..    Now  B  travels  more  rapidly 

tlian  A  and  is  behind  A  when  ^  is  at  P ;  thus  B  must  at  some 
time  overtake  A,  If  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  meet  after  -4  is  at  $, 
tfa.e  figure  will  stand  thus  : 

p 0 R 

Here  we  should  naturally  write  the  equation  thuSy 
03:=!  c  +  6  (a- w)  =  c  +  6aj- 6n. 
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'     If  we  suppose  A  and  £  to  meet  before  il  is  at  Q,  the  figure 
will  stand  thus : 

p  R  Q 

Here  we  should  naturally  write  the  equation  thus. 

In  the  two  cases  we  have,  however,  really  the  same  equation, 
and  we  obtain  x=  i . 

194.  The  preceding  problem  may  be  variously  modified;  for 
instance,  instead  of  supposing  that  A  and  JS  travel  in  the  same 
direction,  we  may  suppose  that  A  travels  as  before,  but  that  £ 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  case,  if  we  suppose,  as 
before,  that  A  and  B  meet  x  hours  after  A  arrived  at  P,  we  shall 

find  that  x  = r  •    Thus  the  time  of  meeting  will  necessarily 

a  +  6 

be  ajier  A  leaves  P,  and  the  travellers  meet  at  some  point  to  the 

right  of  F.     The  student  should  notice  that  the  value  of  a;  in  the 

present  case  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing  —  b  for 

b  in  the  original  value  of  as  in  Art  193. 

195.  Or  instead  of  supposing  that  the  arrival  of  B  s,t  Q 
occurs  n  hours  after  the  arrival  of  A  at  P,  we  may  suppose  it  to 
occur  n  hours  before ;  and  we  suppose  A  and  B  to  travel  in  the 
eamA  direction.      In  this  case  if  x  have  the  same  meaning  as 

before,  we  shall  find  that  aj= ^r    This  is  a  positive  quantity 

if  a  is  greater  than  b,  and  the  travellers  then  really  meet  after  the 
arrival  of  A  at  P.  If,  however,  a  is  less  than  b,  the  value  of  a;  is 
a  negative  quantity;  this  suggests  that  the  travellers  noi^  meet 

-T hours  before  the  arrival  of  A  at  P,  and  on  examination  this 

o  —  a 

will  be  found  correct.    The  student  should  notice  that  the  value  of 

x  in  the  present  case  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  -writing 

-  »  for  w  in  the  original  value  of  x  in  Art.  193. 
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196.  AgaiTi,  let  us  suppose  that  A  and  JB  travel  in  opposite 
directionfl,  and  that  the  arrival  of  ^  at  P  occurs  n  hours  before 
that  g£  B  at  Q ;  and  suppose  the  positions  of  P  and  Q  in  the 
former  figures  to  be  interchanged,  so  that  now  A  reaches  Q  before 
he  reaches  P,  and  JB  reaches.  P  before  he  reaches  Q.     If  a?  have 

the  same  meaning  as  before,  we  shall  now  find  that  x  = j- . 

If  then  &7i  is  greater  than  c,  the  value  of  x  is  a  positive  quantity, 
and  the  travellers  meet,  as  we  have  supposed,  after  the  arrival  of 
A  at  P.     If  however  hn  is  less  than  c,  the  value  of  oj  is  a  negative 

quantity,   and  it  will  be  found  that  the  travellers  meet  r- 

hours  before  the  arrival  of  A  at  P.  The  student  should  notice 
that  the  value  of  05  in  the  present  case  coincides  with  the  result 
obtained  by  writing  —  c  for  c  in  the  value  of  a:  in  Art.  194 ; 
it  also  coincides  with  the  result  obtained  by  writing  -  h  for  b,  and 
-  c  for  c  in  the  original  value  of  a;  in  Art.  193. 

197.  From  a  consideration  of  the  problems  discussed  in  the 
present  Chapter,  and  of  similar  problems,  the  student  will  acquire 
confidence  and  accuracy  in  dealing  with  negative  quantities.  We 
will  lay  down  some  general  principles  which  have  been  illustrated 
in  the  preceding  Articles,  and  the  truth  of  which  the  student  will 
find  confirmed  as  he  advances  in  the  subject. 

(1)  A  negative  result  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
enunciation  of  a  problem  involves  a  condition  which  cannot  be 
satisfied ;  in  this  case  we  may  attribute  to  the  unknown  quantity 
a  quality  directly  opposite  to  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  it, 
and  may  thus  form  a  possible  problem  analogous  to  that  which 
involved  the  impossibility. 

(2)  A  negative  result  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  a  wrong 
supposition  respecting  the  quality  of  some  quantity  was  made 
when  the  problem  was  translated  from  words  into  Algebraical 
symbols;  in  this  case  we  may  correct  our  supposition  by  attri- 
buting the  opposite  quality  to  such  quantity,  and  thus  obtain 
8;  positive  result. 

(3)  When  we  wish  to  alter  the  suppositions  we  have  made 
T.  A.  8 
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respectmg  the  quality  of  the  known  or  unknown  quantities  of  a 
problem,  and  to  attribute  an  opposite  quality  to  them,  it  is  not 
neoessary  to  form  a  new  equation  j  it  is  sufficient  to  change  in  the 
eld  equation  the  sign  of  the  symbol  representing  each  quantity 
which  is  to  have  its  quality  changed. 

198.  We  do  not  assert  that  the  aboye  general  principles  have 
been  demonstrated;  they  have  been  suggested  by  observation  of 
particular  examples,  and  are  left  to  the  student  to  be  verified  in 
the  same  manner.  Thus  when  a  negative  result  occurs  in  the 
solution  of  a  problem  the  student  should  endeavour  to  interpret 
that  result,  and  these  general  principles  will  serve  to  guide  him. 
When  a  problem  leads  to  a  negative  result,  and  he  wishes  to  form 
an  analogous  problem  that  shall  lead  to  the  corresponding  positive 
result,  he  may  proceed  thus :  change  x  into  —a;  in  the  equation 
that  has  been  obtained,  and  then,  if  possible,  modify  the  verbal 
statement  of  the  problem,  so  as  to  make  it  coincident  with  the 
new  equation.  We  say,  if  poeeiJbley  because  in  some  cases  no  such 
verbal  modification  seems  attainable,  and  the  problem  may  then 
be  regarded  as  altogether  impossible. 

199.  We  will  now  leave  the  consideration  of  negative  quan- 
tities, and  examine  two  other  singularities  that  may  occur  in 
results. 

In  Art  193  we  found  this  result,  x  = r-.     Suppose  that 

a  =  5,  then  the  denominator  in  the  value  of  a;  is  zero ;  thus,  denot- 

N 
ing  the  numerator  by  N,  we  have  a?  =  — ,  and  we  may  ask  what  is 

the  meaning  of  this  result?  Since  A  and  B  now  travel  with 
equal  speed,  they  must  always  preserve  the  same  distance ;  so  that 
they  never  meet.  But  instead  of  supposing  that  a  is  exactly 
equal  to  6,  let  us  suppose  that  a  is  very  nearly  equal  to  6 ;  then 

^,  may  be  a  very  large  quantity,  since  if  a  -  6  is  very  small 

compared  with  iiT,  it  will  be  contained  a  large  number  of  times  in 

2^:  and  the  smaller  a-6  is,  the  larger  will  - — ^  be.     This  is 

a-6 
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y 

abbreviated  into  the  phrase   "7:   is  infinite,"  and  it  is  written 

thoSy  -y  =  00 ,     But  the  student  must  remember  that  the  phrase 

is  onlj/  an  abbreviationj  and  no  absolute  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  it. 

200.  The  student  should  examine  every  problem,  the  result 

N 
of  which  appears  under  the  form  -^ ,  and  endeavour  to  interpret 

that  result.  He  may  expect  to  find  in  such  a  case  that  the  pro- 
blem is  impossible,  but  that  by  suitable  modifications  a  new 
problem  can  be  formed  which  has  a  very  great  number  for  its 
result,  and  that  this  result  becomes  greater  the  more  closely  the 
new  problem  approaches  to  the  old  problem. 

201.  Again,  let  us  suppose  that  in  Art.  193  we  have  a  =  b, 

amd  also^  c  =  lm;  then  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  x.     On 

examining  the  problem  we  see  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
positions just  made,  A  and  B  are  together  at  P,  and  are  travelling 
with  equal  speed,  so  that  they  are  always  together.  The  question, 
when  are  A  and  JS  together,  is  in  this  case  said  to  be  indeterminate, 
since  it  does  not  admit  of  a  single  answer,  or  of  a  finite  number  of 
answers. 

202.  The  student  should  also   examine  every  problem  in 

0         -        , 
which  the  result  appears  under  the  form  g,  and  endeavour  to 

interpret  that  result.  In  some  cases  he  will  find,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample considered  above,  that  the  problem  is  not  restricted  to  a 
finite  number  of  solutions,  but  admits  of  as  many  as  he  pleases. 
"We  do  not  assert  here,  or  in  Art.  200,  that  the  interpretation  of 

..NO 
the,  singularities  -^  and  jr  will  always  coincide  with  those  given 

in  the  simple  cases  we  have  considered;  the  student  must  there- 
fore consider  separately  each  distinct  class  of  examples  that  may 
occur. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES.      CHAPTER  XIT. 

1.  Simplify  the  expresaiou 

3a_[6+{2o-(6-c)}]  +  i  +  g^*. 

2.  Hedace  to  its  lowest  terms  the  expression 

6a;*4-10g^  +  2ag'-20a?-28 

x  —  a     x  —  b     .  a* 


3.     Knd  the  value  of  — ? when  x= 7  . 

6  a  a  —  b 

^-     ^^^^^  (a-b){a-c)^{b-c){b-a)'-(c-a){c-by 

c"*  (a-  6)  (a-d)+ar(b-c){C'-d)     a-c 
when  w=al,  or  2. 

6.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  ; ns — 71 ^i — ; ci- 

^  {a- by  +  (6  -  c)*  +  (c  -  a)* 

7.  If  ojy  +  y«  +  «»  =  1,  shew  that 
z     _  ^xyz 


l-a;*^l-y»^l-««"(l-a:'){l-y')(l-a»)' 

8.  Solve  the  equation 

(aj-2a)»  +  (aj-26)»  =  2(a?-o-.5)». 

9.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

a  +  y +  «=a  +  6  +  c, 
5a?  +  cy  +  a«  =  ca5  +  ay  +  6«  =  a5  +  6c  +  CO. 
10.     Find  the  least  common  multiple  of 

a'  +  eaj'+llaj  +  e,  a"  +  7a*  +  14a? +  8, 

«*  +  8«*+19a?  +  12,  and  a?"  +  9a^  +  26a? -»■  24. 
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XV.     ANOMALOUS  FORMS  WHICH  OCCUR  IN  THE 
SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

203.  We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  referred  to  the  forms 

—  and  jT  which  may  occur  in  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the 

first  degree.  We  shall  now  examine  the  meaning  of  these  forms 
when  they  occur  in  the  solution  of  simiUtaneoua  equationa  of  the 
first  degree.    We  will  first  recall  the  results  already  obtained. 

204.  Every  equation  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown 
quantity  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  oos  =  6.     Now  from  this  we 

obtain  a?  =  - .     If  a  =  0  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  -p: :  in  this 
a  .  0 

case  no  finite  value  of  x  can  satisfy  the  equation,  for  whatever 

finite  value  be  assigned  to  Xy  since  oa;  =  0,  we  have  0  =  6,  which  is 

impossible.     If  a  =  0  and  6  =  0,  the  value  of  x  takes  the  form  ^  ; 

in  this  case  every  finite  value  of  x  may  be  said  to  satisfy  the 
equation,  since  whatever  finite  value  be  given  to  x  we  have  0  =  0. 
If  6=0  and  a  is  not  =0,  then  of  course  a;=0;  this  case  calk 
for  no  remark. 

205.  Suppose  now  we  have  two  equations  with  two  unknown 
quantities ;  let  them  be 

aa5  +  6y  =  c  and  dx-^h'y-c. 

We  will  first  make  a  remark  on  the  notation  we  have  heiB 
adopted.  We  use  ceriam  letters  to  denote  the  known  quantities 
in  the  first  equation,  and  then  we  use  corresponding  letters  with 
accents  to  denote  corresponding  quantities  in  the  second  equation; 
here  a  and  a  have  no  necessary  connexion  as  to  value,  although 
theytave  this  common  point,  namely,  that  each  is  a  coefficient 
of  Xy  one  in  the  first  equation  and  the  other  in  the  second  equa- 
tion.    Experience  will  establish  the  advantage  of  this  notation. 

Instead  of  accents  subscript  numbers  are  sometimes  used ; 
thus  a^  and  a,  might  be  used  instead  of  a  and  a  respectiviely. 
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By  Bolying  the  given  equations  we  obtain 

_  Vc  —  he'  __  ac  —  ac 

1.     Suppose  that  6'a  —  5a'=  0 ;  then  the  values  of  x  and  y  take 

the  forms  -jr  and  ^  ;  we  should  therefore  recur  to  the  given  equar 

tions  to  discover  the  meaning  of  these  results.     From  tfie  relation 

h'a  —  6a  =  0  we  obtain  -  =  -^  =  ^  suppose ;  thus  o'=  ha  and  6'=  hb. 

By  substituting  these  values  of  a  and  V  we  find  that  the  second 
of  the  given  equations  may  be  written  thus : 

kax  +  hby  =  c, 
whence,  oas  +  5y  =  t-  . 

Now  if  T  be  different  from  c,  the  last  equation  is  inconsistent 

with  the  first  of  the  given  equations,  because  ax  +  hy  cannot  be 
equal  to  two  diffei*ent  quantities.     We  may  therefore  conclude 

that  the  appearance  of  the  results  under  the  forms  —   and   -r 

indicates  that  the  given  equations  are  inconsistent,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  solved, 

/     If 
XL     Next  suppose  that  ya-6a'=  0,  so  that  -  =  t  ,  a^d  also 

that  -  =  — ,  and  therefore  of  course  =  ■=-  •     In  this  case  the  nu- 
c      a  b 

merators  in  the  values  of  x  and  y  become  zero  as  well  as  the 

denominators,  so  that  the  values  of  x  and  y  take  the  form  x. 

Now  by  what  we  have  shewn  above,  the  second  of  the  given 

equations  may  be  written 

,       c' 
ax  +  by  =  T* 

But  now  i^  =  c,  so  that  the  second  given  equation  is  only  a 
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repetition  of  the  first  j  "we  have  thus  really  only  one  equation 
involving  two  unknown  quantities.  We  cannot  then  determine 
X  and  y,  because  we  can  find  as  many  values  as  we  please  which 
will  satisfy  one  equation  involving  two  unknown  quantities.  In 
this  case  we  say  that  the  given  equations  are  7U>t  independent,  and 
that  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  indetermtncUe, 

206.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  none  of  the  quantities 

a,  bf  Cy  a',  6',  c  can  be  zero ;  and  thus  if  the  value  of  one  of  the 

0       A 
unknown  quantities  takes  the  form  ^  or  ^y  the  value  of  the  other 

takes  the  same  form.  But  if  some  of  the  above  quantities  are 
zero,  the  values  of  the  two  unknown  quantities  do  not  necessarily 
take  the  saTne  form.     Por  example,  suppose  a  and  a'  to  be  zero ; 

then  the  value  of  x  'takes  the  form  ^  ,  and  the  value  of  y  takes 

the  form  ^  .     Kow  in  this  case  the  given  equations  reduce  to 

by  =  c,    and  Vy  =  c  ; 

these  lead  to 

c  c 

y  =  ^,  and    y=  ^,. 

Thus  we  have  two  cases.     First,  i^  t  is  wo<  equal  to  t,  the 

two  equations  are  inconsistent.  Secondly,  i^  t  is  equal  to  j-,  the 
two  equations  are  equivalent  to  one  only.  In  the  second  case, 
since  the  relation  t  =  r/  makes  the  numerator  of  x  also  vanish, 

0       0 

the  values  of  both  x  and  y  take  the  form  7t ;  in  this  case  a;  is  in- 

c 
determinate  but  y  is  not,  for  it  is  really  equal  to  v . 

207.  Before  we  consider  the  peculiarities  which  may  occur  in 
the  solution  of  three  simultaneous  simple  equations  involving 
three  unknown  quantities,  we  will  indicate  another  method  of 
solving  such  equations. 
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Let  the  equations  be 

Let  I  and  m  denote  two  quantities,  the  values  of  which  are  at 
present  undetermined ;  multiply  the  second  of  the  given  equations 
by  l^  and  the  third  by  m ;  then,  by  addition,  we  have 

ax-hby  +  cz  +  l (a!x  +  Vy  +  dz)  +  m  (a!'x  +  h"y  +  c"z)  =  d-hld'  +  md", 
that  is, 

aj(a  +  Za'+ma'')  +  y  (6  +  ^'+  m6")  +  «(c  +  Z(/+mc")  =  d-^  ldf+  md". 

Now  let  such  values  be  given  to  I  and  m  as  will  make  the 
coefficients  of  y  and  z  in  the  last  equation  to  be  zero ;  that  is,  let 

6  +  ^6'  +  m6''=  0,         c  +  y-^  mc"=  0. 

Thus  the  equation  reduces  to 

x(a-hla%ma'^)  =d+ld'+7nd'' ; 

,       ,                                   d^U'^md" 
therefore,  «=  — y-, 7,. 

We  must  now  find  the  values  of  I  and  m,  and  substitute  them 
in  this  expression  for  a;,  and  then  the  value  of  x  will  be  known. 
We  have 

from  these  we  shall  obtain 


substitute  these  values  in  the  expression  for  05,  and  after  simplifi- 
cation we  obtain 

^  d  {Uc"-  h"c')  -f-  d'  {f/'c  ^  b(/')  +  d"  (W  -  h'c) 

^~a  (6V'  -  6  V)  +  a'  (6"c  -  he'')  +  a"  (6c'  -  h'c) ' 

By  a  similai"  method  the  values  of  y  and  z  may  also  be  obtained. 

208.  The  above  method  of  solution  is  called  the  method  of 
indeterminate  multipliers,  because  we  make  use  of  multipliers 
which  we  do  not  determine  beforehand,  but  to  which  a  convenient 
value  is  assigned  in  the  coui-se  of  the  investigation.  The  multi- 
pliers are  not  finally  indeterminate ;  they  are  merely  at  first  itw- 
determined,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  alter  established  language, 
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the  word  undetermined  might  here  with  propriety  be  substituted 
for  indeterminate. 

209.  We  now  proceed  to  our  observations  on  the  values  of 
X,  y,  and  ii  which  are  obtained  from  the  equations 

ax  +  by  +  cz  =  df     ax+Vi/  +  c'z  =  df,     a"x->rV'y  ^-d'z^d". 

The  value  of  x  has  been  given  in  Art.  207 ;  if  the  student 
investigates  the  value  of  y  he  will  find  that  the  denominator  of  it 
is  the  samie  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  value  of  x,  or  can  be  made 
to  be  the  same  by  changing  the  sign  of  every  term  in  the  nume- 
rator and  denominator.  The  same  remark  holds  with  respect  to 
the  denominator  in  the  value  of  z. 

210.  We  may  however  obtain  the  values  of  y  and  z  from  the 
expression  found  for  the  value  of  x,  For  the  original  equations 
might  have  been  written  thus : 

by  +  ax  +  cz=^df     b'y  +  a'x-^  c'z  -  d\     h"y  +  a'x  +  t^'z  =  d" ; 

we  may  say  then  that  the  equations  in  this  form  differ  from  those 
in  the  original  form  only  in  the  following  particulars ;  x  and  y  are 
interchanged,  a  and  h  are  interchanged,  a'  and  h'  are  interchanged, 
and  a"  and  11'  are  interchanged.     We  may  therefore  deduce  the 
value  of  y  from  that  of  x  by  the  following  rule :  for  a,  a',  and  a" 
write  6,  h'y  and  V  respectively,  and  conversely.     Thus,  from 
_  d  {Vc"  -  6  V)  +  ^  {}/'c  -  he")  +  d"  {he'  -■  }/c) 
^     a{b'c"--b"c')  +  a'{b"c--bc")  +  a"{bc'-'b'c) 
we  may  deduce  that    " 

_  d  (gy-  a"c')  +  d'  {a"c  -  ac")  +  d"  {ac'-afc) 
^^~b{a'(/'^a''c')-^b'{a''c-a(^')  +  b''{a(/--a'cy 

It  will  be  found  on  comparison  that  the  denominator  of  the 
value  of  y  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  value  of  x  with  the  sign  of 
every  term  changed. 

Similarly  by  interchanging  a,  a',  and  o^'  with  c,  c',  and  c" 
respectively,  we  may  deduce  the  value  of  z  from  that  of  x]  or  by 
interchanging  b,  b',  and  b"  with  c,  c\  and  c"  respectively,  we  may 
deduce  the  value  of  z  from  that  of  y. 
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211.  There  is  anothev  system  of  interchanges  by  which  the 
values  of  y  and  z  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  x.  The  given 
equations  are 

aai-^hy->f  cz^d,    dx  +  Vy-^c^z  =  d^^    o^'x-^Vy  +  d'z-d"  \ 

they  may  also  be  written  thus, 

5y  +  c«+  aaj  =  cf,     Vy  ■^c^z  +  a'x-d\     h"y  +  e"z-^a"x  =  d^\ 

We  may  say  then  that  the  second  form  differs  from  the  first 
only  in  the  following  particulars ;  x  is  changed  into  y,  y  into  «, 
z  into  Xy  a  into  5,  h  into  c,  c  into  a,  a'  into  h\  and  so  on.  We 
may  therefore  deduce  the  value  of  y  from  that  of  x  by  this  rule : 
change  a  into  5,  h  into  c,  c  into  a,  and  make  similar  changes  in  the 
letters  with  one  accent,  and  in  those  with  two  accents.  The 
value  of  z  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  y  by  again  using  the 
same  rule. 

212.  These  methods  of  deducing  the  values  of  y  and  z  from 
that  of  X  by  interchanging  the  letters  may  perhaps  appear  difficult 
to  the  student  at  first,  but  they  deserve  carefrd  consideration, 
especially  that  which  is  given  in  Art.  211. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  peculiarities  which 
may  occur  in  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  deduced  from 
the  equations 

ax-^hy  +  cz  =  d,    a'x-^-h'y -^-c'z  =  cT,     a''x  +  h"y-\-c"z=d'\ 

213.  The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  d,  d\  and  d" 
are  all  zero.     The  given  equations  then  become 

00?  +  6y  +  <»  =  0,     a'x^-lly-^-  c'z  =  0,     a"aj  +  5"y  +  c"«=0. 

It  is  obvious  that  aj  =  0,  y  =  0,  «=0  satisfy  these  equations ; 
and  from  the  values  found  in  Art.  210  it  follows  that  these  are 
the  (yrily  values  which  will  satisfy  the  equations  unless  the  deno- 
minator there  given  vanishes,  that  is,  imless 

a  (6 V  -  ft'^cO  +  a'  {b"c  -  he")  +  a"  {he'  -  5'c)  =  0. 

If  this  relation  holds  among  the  coef&cients,  the  values  found 
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for  Xf  y,  and  z  take  the  form  ^ ,  and  we  must  recur  to  the  given 

equations  for  further  information* 

We  observe  that  when  this  relation  holds  the  equations  are 
not  independent ;  from  any  two  of  them  the  third  can  be  deduced. 
For  multiply  the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  5V-5V',  the 
second  by  Im/'  —  b\  and  the  third  by  6'c  —  hc\  and  then  add  the 
results.  It  will  be  found  that  by  virtue  of  the  given  relation  we 
arrive  at  the  identity  0  =  0;  thus,  in  fact,  if  the  first  equation  be 
multiplied  by  6V  -  bV\  and  the  second  equation  by  6c"  -  b\  and 
the  two  added,  the  result  is  equivalent  to  the  third  equation,  for  it 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  that  equation  by  bc^  —  Vc. 

Suppose  then  that  this  relation  holds;  we  may  confine  our^ 
selves  to  the  first  two  of  the  given  equations,  for  values  of  x,  y, 
and  z  which  satisfy  these  will  necessarily  satisfy  the  third  equa- 
tion.    Divide  these  equations  by  x ;  thus 


hence 


XX  XX 

y     ca!  —da         z  ^  ah'  —  a'6 
i"  bd-b'c'       x~  bd~-yc' 


We  may  therefore  ascribe  <jmy  value  we  please  to  x,  and  deduce 
corresponding  values  of  y  and  z.  Or  we  may  put  our  result  more 
symmetrically  thus ;  let  p  denote  any  quantity  whatever,  then 
the  given  equations  will  be  satisfied  by 

x=p {bc^ - b'c),     y  =  p  (ca'  —  c^a),        z-p {ah'  —  a'b). 
We  might  in  the  same  way  have  used  the  second  and  third  of 
the  given  equations,,  and  have  omitted  the  first ;  we  should  thus 
have  deduced  solutions  of  the  form 

x=q{b'c"-b"c%     y  =  q((/a"-(/'ay    z  =  q  {aV  -  a^b'), 
where  q  is  any  quantity.     These  values  however  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  former ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  by  virtue  of 
the  supposed  relation  among  the  coefficients, 

p{bc'-b'c)  _  picd-c'a)       p{ah'-a'b) 
q  (b'c"~-b"i^)''  q(c'a"'c"a;)''  q{aT--a"by 
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214.  We  shall  now  consider  the  peculiaritieB  which  may  occur 
when  d,  d\  and  d'*  are  not  all  zero. 

We  shall  first  shew  that  if  the  value  of  any  one  of  the  un- 

N 
known  quantities  takes  the  form  -^ ,   the  given  equations  are 

inooTmsiefnJt,  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  value  of  x  takes  this 
form,  that  is,  suppose  that 

a(6V'-6V)  +  a'(y'c-6c'0+o"(6c'-6'c) 

is  zero.  Of  course  if  the  given  equations  were  consistent,  any 
equation  legitimately  deduced  firom  them  would  also  be  true. 
Now  midtiply  the  first  of  the  given  equations  by  6V  — 6V',  the 
second  by  6c"  -  6"c,  and  the  third  by  Vc  -  hcf  and  add.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  coefficients  of  y  and  z  in  the  resulting  equation 
vanish ;  and  the  coefficient  of  a;  is  zero  by  supposition.  Thus  the 
first  member  of  the  resulting  equation  vanishes,  but  the  second 
member  does  not ;  hence  the  resulting  equation  is  impossible,  and 
therefore  those  from  which  it  was  obtained  cannot  have  been  con- 
sistent. 

215.  We  cannot  however  affirm  certainly,  that  if  the  value  of 

one  of  the  unknown  quantities  takes  the  form  ^ ,  the  equations  are 

consistent,  but  not  independent.     For  it  is  possible  that  the  value 

of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  should  take  this  form,  while 

N 
the  value  of  another  takes  the  form  -j- ;  and,  as  we  have  shewn 

N 
in  the  preceding  Article,  the  occurrence  of  the  form  -^  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  given  equations  are  inconsistefinJt.     For  example, 
suppose  the  equations  to  be 

ax -k- bt/ +  cz  =  dy     a'ic-k-bt/  +  cz  =  d\     a'^x  +  by  +  cz  =  d'\ 

Here  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  of  y  and  z  take  the  form 

N  0 

•-■ ,  and  that  of  x  takes  the  form  jr . 
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Moreover,  if  the  values  of  M  the  unknown  quantitieB  take 

the  form  ^,  we  cannot  affirm  certainly  that  the  given  equations 

are  consiflfbent,  but  not  independent.  For  example,  suppose  the 
equations  to  be 

here  it  will  be  found  that  the  values  of  all  the  unknown  quan- 
tities take  the  form  jr ,  but  the  equations  themselves  are  obviously 
inconsistent,  unless  d,  d\  and  d'^  are  all  equal. 

216.  We  may  shew  that  if  the  numerators  in  the  values  of 
Xy  y,  and  «,  all  vanish,  the  denominator  will  also  vanish,  a«niming 
that  dy  d\  and  df'  are  not  all  zero. 

For  supposing  these  numerators  to  vanish  we  have 

d  {h'c"  -  J/'c")  +  d'  {b''c  -  he'')  +  (f '  {b</  -  b'c)  =  0, 
d  (cV  -  c V)  -f-  d'  {c''a  -  ca'')  +  d''  [cdf  -  c'a)  =  0, 
d  (a'6"-  a^'^O  +  d'{a%-  aV)  +  d'^M--  a'h)  =  0. 
Let  us  denote  these  relations  for  shortness  thus, 
Ad-\-Bd'-^Gd"^0,    A'd^B^d'^G'd"^^,    A"d^B'd' ^G'd'^^. 
)^j  Art.  213,  since  c?,  dl  and  d"  are  not  all  zero  the  following 
relation  must  also  hold, 

A  {FG"  -  ^'C')  +  A'  {B"G  -  BC)  +  -4"  {BG'  -  B'G)  =  0. 
It  will  be  found  that 

B'C'  -  B"G'  ^a{a  {V<^'  -  V'c')  +  a'  {b"c  -  be")  +  a"  (be'  -  b'e)} ; 
and  B"G-BG"  and  BG' -  B'G  may  be  similarly  expressed,  so  that 
finally  the  relation  becomes 

{a  (6V'  -  V'e)  +  a  {b"e  -  be")  +  a  {be'  -  b'e)Y  =  0. 
This  establishes  the  required  result. 

217.  If  we  adopt  the  method  of  indetermi/nate  multipliers 
given  in  Art  207,  it  may  happen  that  the  two  equations  for  find- 
ing I  and  m  are  ineonsisterU  ;  we  will  examine  this  case.     Suppose 
then  b'^c'  -  b'e"  =  0,  so  that  these  two  equations  are  inconsistent  - 
^Art  205).    In  this  case  the  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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second  and  third  of  the  giyen  equations,  without  using  the  first 
For  multiply  the  second  of  the  given  equ&tions  by  c",  and  the 
third  by  (/,  and  subtract ;  thus  the  coefficients  of  y  and  z  vanish, 
and  we  have  an  equation  for  determining  x.  For  example^  sup- 
pose the  equations  to  be 

4a;4-2y+3««19,    aj  +  y+4«  =  9,     aj  +  2y  +  8a=15. 
Here  the  value  of  x  may  be  found  from  the  second  and  third 
equations ;  we  shall  obtain  a;  =  3 ;  substitute  this  value  of  a;  in 
the  three  given  equations ;  from  the  first  we  have  2y  +  3^;=  7,  and 
from  the  second  or  third  y  +  4«  =  6 ;  hence  y  =  2  and  «  =  1. 

Again,  the  values  of  I  and  m  may  take  the  form  jr ,  so  that 

the  two  equations  for  finding  them  are  not  independent ;  we  will 

examine  this  case.     Here  we  have  6V  -  5 V  =  0,  6c"  —  6"c  =  0,  and 

6 c—  &/=  0 ;  these  suppositions  are  equivalent  to  the  two  relations 

b'     c'  h"     d' 

T  =  T-  and  -^=  — .     Suppose  then  that  V  =pb^  and  therefore 

c'  =pCi  and  that  h"  =  qh^  and  therefore  cf'  =  qe.  Thus  the  given 
equations  are 

aai  +  ln/  +  cz  =  d,     a^x+pby  +pcz  =  d\    d'x  +  qby  +  gcs=  ^'y 
and  they  may  be  written  thus, 

aas-^by  +  cz  =  a,     —  x  +  by  +  cz  =  '- ,    — aj  +  oy  +  (»= — . 
P  P       2  9 

Here  x  may  be  found  from  any  two  of  the  equations ;  if  we  do 
not  obtain  the  same  value  from  each  pair,  the  given  equations  are 
of  course  inconsistent;  if  we  do  obtain  the  same  value  for  Xy  then 
the  given  equations  are  not  independent ;  and  in  fact  we  shall  in 
the  latter  case  have  only  one  equation  for  finrling  by  +  ez^  so  that 
the  values  of  y  and  z  are  indeterminate.  For  example,  suppose  the 
given  equations  to  be 

x  +  2y  +  3z=l0,     3aj  +  4y  +  6»  =  23,     a;  +  6y  +  9«  =  24. 

From  any  two  of  these  equations  we  can  find  05  =  3;  then 
substituting  this  value  of  a;  in  any  one  of  the  three  equations  we 
obtain  2y  +  3«  =  7,  and  thus  y  and  z  are  i/ndetermiruite.  K,  ho"w- 
ever,  the  right-hand  member  of  one  of  the  given  equations  be 
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altered,  we  shall  not  obtain  the  same  value  of  x  from  each  pair  of 
the  equations,  and  thus  the  given  equations  will  be  inconsistent. 

218-  In  the  jMi-eceding  Articles  we  have  supposed  the  given 
equations  to  be  solved,  and  from  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  solu- 
tions have  drawn  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the  given  equa- 
tions. We  will  now  take  one  example  of  investigating  a  relation 
between  the  equations  without  solving  them.  Suppose,  as  before, 
that  the  equations  are 

aa;  +  6y  -f-  c«  =  6?,  a'x  +  b'y-^  c'z  =  d\  ct'x  +  V'y  +  <?"«  =  d"\ 
and  let  us  find  the  relations  which  must  exist  among  the  known 
quantities,  in  order  that  the  third  equation  may  be  deducible  from 
the  other  two  by  multiplication  by  suitable  quantities  and  addition. 
Suppose  then  that  by  midtiplying  the  first  equation  by  X,  and  the 
second  by  /a,  and  adding,  we  obtain  a  result  which  is  coincident 
with  the  third  equation.     Thus, 

(Xa  + /la')*  +  (X5  + /ui6')y  +  (Xc  +  fu/)« = Xc?  + /ic?' 
is  equivalent  to  a"x  +  V'y  +  d'z  =  dl'-y 

that  is,  we  suppose  that 

\ja.  +  iwf  ^a''       Xh-^fjJ)'     b^        U-^tijc'     c" 
Xd-^fid'     d"'      kd^iid'"  d"'     Xd+iLd'^d"' 
From  the  last  three  equations  we  deduce 

X      a"d^^a'd''        \     ¥df--yd"       \c"d-c'd" 
IX  "  ad"^a''d  '      fi."  M'-h"d  '      fi"  cdl'-d^d  ' 
Hence  in  order  that  the  third  equation  may  be  deducible  from 
the  other  two  in  the  manner  proposed,  we  must  have  the  follow- 
ing relations  among  the  known  quantities, 

a'^d'-  old"  _  h"d'-  h'd"  _  </W^-  dd" 
ad"--a''d  "■  M'~-rd  "  cd"^c"d  ' 
It  is  easy  to  shew  that  if  these  relations  hold,  the  values  of 

X,  y,  and  z  take  the  form  jr .     For  by  multiplying  up  we  obtain 

results  which  shew  that  the  numerators  in  the  values  of  a?,  y, 
and  z  vanish;  and  then  by  Art.  216  the  denominator  will  also 
vanish. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES.      CHAPTER  XT. 

1.  liedace  -j — jr-j — — —j — — rrr  to  its  siinplest  form. 

2.  Shew  that 

2  2  2  2 

3.  K  t  =  ^ ,   w  =  ^ ,   «  =  s ,  y  =  s ,    find    the 

2-w  2  —  z  2-y    ^     2-a: 

relation  between  t  and  a. 

4.  If  2«  =  a  +  6  +  c,  shew  that 

1111  a5c 

+ i  +  ■ 


«— a     *-6     *  — c     «     *(«-a)(«  — 6)(*-c)' 

5.  Shew  that  the  G.aM.  of  two  quantities  is  the  l.c.m.  of 
their  common  measures. 

6.  Solve  the  equation 
(a;-9)(flB-7)(a;-5)(a;-l)  =  (aj-2)(a:-4)(a;-6)(flB-10). 

7.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

a;  +  y  +  «  =  0,      ax  +  by  +  cz=0, 

hex  +  cay  +  cibz  +  (a  —  6)  (6  -  c)  (c  -  a)  =  0. 

8.  K-  +  r+--  = i^ ,  shew  that 

a     0     0      a-^o-¥c 

n     1      1\*-^* 1 

9.  A  person  leaves  £12670  to  be  divided  among  his  five 
children  and  three  brothers,  so  that  after  the  legacy  duty  has  been 
paid,  each  child's  share  shall  be  twice  as  great  as  each  brother's. 
The  legacy  duty  on  a  child's  share  being  one  per  cent,  and  on  a 
brother's  share  three  per  cent.,  find  what  amounts  they  respectively 
receive. 

10.  Solve  the  equation 
1.2  3  6 


a;  +  6a     sc-Sa     x-h2a     as  +  a' 
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XVI.    INVOLUTIOK 

219.  If  a  quantity  be  continually  multiplied  by  itself,  it  is 
said  to  be  involved  or  raised,  and  tlie  power  to  which  it  is  raised 
is  expressed  by  the  number  of  times  the  quantity  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  multiplication.     The  operation  is  called  Involution. 

Thus,  as  we  have  stated  (Art.  16),  a  x  a  or  a'  is  called  the 
second  power  of  a;  ay.ayf.a  or  a'  is  called  the  third  power 
of  a;  and  so  on, 

220.  If  the  quantity  to  be  involved  have  a  negative  sign 
prefixed,  the  sign  of  the  even  powers  will  be  positive,  and  the 
sign  of  the  odd  powers  will  be  negative. 

!For,     —ax  —  a-a*,  .    ''a'<-~a'<-'a  =  a*x  —  a  =  '^a*, 
—  ax^ax  —  ayf^  —  a  =.—  o*  x  —  a  aa  a*, 
and  so  on. 

221.  A  simple  quantity  is  raised  to  any  power  by  multiply- 
ing the  index  of  every  factor  in  the  quantity  by  the  exponent  of 
that  power,  and  prefixing  the  proper  sign  determined  by  the  pre- 
ceding Article. 

Thus  cT  raised  to  the  n^  power  is  a"";  for  if  we  form  the 
product  of  n  factors,  each  of  which  is  a",  the  result  by  the  rule  of 
multiplication  is  cT*.  Also  (a6)"  =  a6  xa6  x  aft...  to  w  factors, 
that  is,  ay.ax  a...  to  n  factors  x  6  x  6  x  6...  to  n  factors,  that 
is,  a"  X  h\  Similarly,  aVc  raised  to  the  fifth  power  is  a^%^^c^. 
Also  —  a*"  raised  to  the  7i**»  power  is  ±  a"*",  where  the  positive  or 
negative  sign  is  to  be  prefixed  according  as  w  is  an  even  or  odd 
number.  Or  as  —  a"  =  -  1  x  a",  the  n^  power  of  —  o"  may  be 
written  thxis  (- 1)"  x  oT  or  (-  VfoT. 

222.  If  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  involved  be  a  fraction, 
"both  its  numerator  and  denominator  must  be  raised  to  the  pro- 
posed power.     (Art.  1 42.) 

T.  A.  9 
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223.  If  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  involved  be  eompou/ndy 
the  involution  may  either  be  represented  by  the  proper  index,  or 
may  actually  be  performed. 

Let  a  +  6  be  the  quantity  which  is  to  be  raised  to  any 
power, 

a  +  6  a*  +  2ab  +6'  a' +  3a*5  +  Soi*  +  6* 

0  +  6  a  +  6  a  +  h 


a^  +  ab  a'  +  2a'6  +  a6"  a*  +  3a»6  +  3aV  +  a6' 

+  a5  +  6'  +a'6  -¥2ah'-¥V  +  a»6  +  3aV  +  3a5' +  6* 


a^  +  ^ab  +  V'        a'  +  3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6»        a*  +  4a»6  +  6aV  +  4aft»  +  6* 

Thus  the  square  or  second  power  of  a  +  5  is  a'  +  2ab  +  5\  ihe 
cube  or  third  power  of  o  +  6  is  a"  +  3o*6  +  3a5*  +  5',  the  fourth 
power  of  a  +  6  is  a*  +  4a"6  +  6a*6*  +  4a5*  +  6*,  and  so  on. 

Similarly,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  powers  of  a  —  6  will 
be  found  to  be  respectively  a*  —  2ab  +  6*,  a*  —  Za^h  +  3a6*  —  5",  and 
a*-4a"6  +  6aV-4a6"  +  6*;  that  is,  wherever  aaodd  power  of  6 
occurs,  the  negative  sign  is  prefixed. 

We  shall  hereafter  give  a  theorem,  called  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem, which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  any  power  of  a  binomial  ex- 
pression without  the  labour  of  actual  multiplication. 

224.  It  is  obvious  that  the  n^  power  of  oT  is  the  same  as  the 
m^  power  of  a",  for  each  is  a"*";  and  thus  we  may  arrive  at  the 
same  result  by  different  processes  of  involution.  We  may,  for 
example,  find  the  sixth  power  of  a  -♦-  6  by  repeated  multiplication 
by  a  +  h;  or  we  may  first  find  the  cube  of  a  -i-  6,  and  then  the 
square  of  this  result,  since  the  square  of  (o  +  5)*  is  (o  -»-  bf;  or  we 
may  first  find  the  square  of  a  -f-  6  and  then  the  cube  of  this  result, 
since  the  cube  of  (a  +  b)'  is  (a  -»-  by. 

225.  It  may  be  shewn  by  actual  multiplication  that 
{a+b-k-ey  =  a'-^b'-^c^-k-2ab  +  2bc  +  2ae, 

{a-^-b  +  c  +  dy  =^a'  +  b* ■{■  c* -}•  d' -{•2ab  +  2ac  -\-2ad  +  2bc  ^  2bd+  2cd, 

The  following  rule  may  be  observed  to  hold  good  in  the  above 

and  similar  examples :  the  sqiuire  of  any  mtiltinomial  consists  of 


I 
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i^ie  square  of  each  term,  together  with  twice  the  product  of  every  pair 
of  terms. 

Another  form  may  also  be  given  to  these  results, 
(a  +  6  +  c)*  =  a'  +  2a(6  +  c)  +  6*  +  26c  +  c*, 
(a+6  +  c+c?)'  =  a*  +  2a(6+c  +  rf)  +  6"+26(c  +  rf)  +  c*+2a^  +  rf*. 

The  following  rule  may  be  observed  to  hold  good  in  the  above 
and  similar  examples :  the  square  of  amy  multinomial  consists  of  the 
square  of  each  term,  together  with  twice  the  product  of  each  term  hy 
the  swm  ofaUthe  tenns  which  follow  U, 

These  rules  may  be  strictly  demonstrated  by  the  process  of 
mathematical  induction,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

226.  The  following  are  additional  examples  in  which  wie 
employ  the  first  of  the  two  rules  given  in  the  preceding  Article^ 

(a-6  +  c)'  =  a*  +  6'  +  c*-2a6-26c  +  2a<?, 
(1  -  2x+  3a0'  =  l  +  4x"+  9«*-4aj-  12aj"  +  6a;« 
=  l-4a:  +  10a;«-12aj'  +  9aj*, 
(l+aj  +  a;*  +  a?")'  =  l  +  aj'  +  a;*  +  aj'+2aj+2a^  +  2aj"+2aj'+2a^  +  2«* 
=  1  +  2®  +  3aj'-4-4aj*  +  3a;*  +  2aj*  +  «•. 

227.  The  results  given  in  Art.  55  for  the  cube  of  a  +  6,  the 
cube  of  a-6,  and  the  cube  of  a  +  5  +  c  should  be  carefully  noticed. 
The  following  may  also  be  verified. 

(a  + 6  +  c  +  <f)'=  a?+ 6'  + c*  +  ^ 

+  3a'(6  +  c  +  c^)  +  36*(a+c  +  J)  +  3c'(o  +  i&  +  c?)  +  3(/*(a  +  6  +  <^ 

+  Qbcd + 6acd  +  ^abd  +  6a6c. 

EXAMPLES  OF  INVOLUTION, 

1.     Find(l  +  2aj  +  3««/.  2.    Find  (1  ^ « +  »•  -  a"/. 

3.     rind((»  +  6-c)'.  4.     Find  (1  + 2a; +«')■. 

5.  Find(l  +  3aj  +  3»'+a»y  +  (l-3a:  +  3aj'-aj')". 

6.  Shew  that  ^^^, + gj^s^s -b. 

9—2 
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7.  Shew  that  {asi^+2bxy  +  et^(aX'^2bXT  +  eY') 

=  {aa:X+ cyr+ 6  (xr  +  yX)}"+ (oc- 6*)(xF-yX)'. 

8.  Shew  ^ihat  (si^+pxy  +  qy^(X'-k-pXY'hqT^ 

=  {xX+pyX+  qy F)*  +/> (xX+pyX-¥  qy7)  {xY- yX)^  q{xY—  yX)' 

and' sHao 

=  {xX+pxY+  qyYy  ^pixX-k-pxY^  qyY)(iyX-  xY)  +  q{xY-'  yX)\ 

9.  Simplify 

(1  -  lOg'  +  bx^)  (5  >-  SOg*  +  5x*)  -f  (5a;  -  lOo^  -f  g")  (20a;  -  20g^ 
(5x  -  lOa^  +  a;*)*  +  (1  -  10a;*  +  6xy 

10.  Shew  that  (a»+6«  +  c'  +  rf")  (i/+^  +  r*  +  «') 

=  {ap  —  hq-^-cr--  dsf  +  {aq  +  hp  —  C8-'  drf 
'¥{ar'^h8-cp'\-  dqY  -f  (flw  +  &r  +  cgr  +  dp^. 

XYTL    EVOLUTION. 

228.  Evolutioii,  or  the  extraction  of  roots,  is  the  method  of 
determining  a  quantity,  which  when  raised  to  a  proposed  power 
will  produce  a  given  quantity. 

229.  Since  the  n^  power  of  a*  is  a"",  an  ti*  root  of  a""  must 
be  a" ;  that  is,  to  extract  any  root  of  a  simple  quantity,  we  divide 
the  index  of  that  quantity  by  the  index  of  the  root  required, 

230.  If  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an  odd 
number,  the  sign  of  the  root  will  be  the  same  as  the  sign  of  the 
proposed  quantity,  as  appears  by  Art.  220.     Thus, 

231.  If  the  root  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an  even 
nimiber,  and  the  quantity  proposed  be  positive,  the  root  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative ;  because  either  a  positive  or  negative 
quantity  raised  to  an  even  power  is  positive  by  Art.  220.     Thus, 

232.  If  the  root  proposed  to  be  extracted  be  expressed  by  an 
even  nimiber  and  the  sign  of  the  proposed  quantity  be  negative, 
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the  root  cannot  be  extracted;  because  no  quantity  raised  to  an 
even  power  can  produce  a  negative  result.  Such  roots  are  called 
impossible, 

233.  A  root  of  a  fraction  may  be  found  by  taking  that  root 
of  both  the  numerator  and  denominator.     Thus, 

-s/(p)=F  '^'^  -v/(- ?)=-?• 

234.  We  will  now  investigate  the  method  of  extracting  the 
square  root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

Since  the  square  root  of  a*  +  2ah  +  6'  is  o  +  J,  we  may  be  led 
to  a  general  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  an  alge- 
braical expression  by  observing  in  what  manner  a  and  h  may  be 
derived  from  a*  +  2ah  -f-  6*.    . 

a*+2a5  +  6*  (^a  +  6 
a* 


2a  +  6>2a6  +  i* 
2a6  +  J» 


Arrange  the  terms  according  to  the  dimenjsiionB  of  one  letter  a^ 
then,  the  first  term  is  a',  and  its  square  rck>t  is  a,  which  is  the  first 
term  of  the  required  root.  Subtract  its  square,  that  is  a",  from 
the  whole  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remainder  2ah  +  5*. 
Divide  2ah  by  2a  and  the  quotient  is  6,  which  is  the  other  term 
of  the  required  root.  Multiply  the  sum  of  twice  the  first  term 
and  the  second  term,  that  is  2a  +  h,  by  the  second  term,  that  is  5, 
and  subtract  the  product,  that  is  2ah  +  5*,  from  the  remainder. 
This  finishes  the  operation  in  the  present  case.  If  there  were 
more  terms  we  should  proceed  with  a  +  6  as  we  did  formerly 
with  a ;  its  square,  that  is  a*  +  2ab  +  b\  has  already  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  proposed  expression,  so  we  should  divide  the 
remainder  by  the  double. of  a  +  b  for  a  new  term  in  the  root,  and 
then  for  a  new  subtrahend  we  should  multiply  this  term  by  the 
sum  of  twice  the  former  terms  and  this  term.  The  process  must 
be  continued  until  the  required  root  is  found 
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235.     For  example,  required  the  square  root  of  the  expres- 
sion 4a;*-12aj'+5a'+6a;+l. 

4aj*-12x»  +  5a:«  +  6a;+l  (2aj*  -  3a;  - 1 
Ax' 


4x"-3a;-12a^  +  6flB'+6x-pl 
-12«»+9a« 


-4a*+6a!-Fl 


Here  the  square  root  of  4aj*  is  2aj*,  which  is  the  first  term  of 
the  required  root.  Subtract  its  square,  that  is  4tx*y  from,  the 
whole  expression,  and  the  remainder  is  —  12a:*  +  5x*  +  6a5  +  1. 
Divide  —  12a5*  by  twice  2a;*,  that  is  by  4aj*,  the  quotient  is  —  3x, 
which  will  be  the  neoct  term  of  the  required  root;  then  mul- 
tiply 4aj*— 3x  by  -3a;  and  subtract,  so  that  the  remainder  is 
-Aa^-hQx  +  l.  Divide  by  twice  the  portion  of  the  root  already 
found,  ^at  is  by  4a;"-6a;;  this  leads  to  -1;  the  product  of 
4a;*-0a;-l  and  -1  is  -4a5"  +  6a;+ 1,  and  when  this  is  subtracted 
there  is  no  remainder,  and  thus  the  required  root  is  2a^—  3x—  1. 

For  another  example,  required  the  square  root  of  the  expres- 
sion a;*  -  6aa;*  +  15aV  -  20aV  +  15aV  -  6a*a;  +  a\  The  operation 
may  be  arranged  as  before, 

a;' -  6aa;'+  15aV-  20aV+  15aV-  6a*a;+a'  {af- 3aa;*+  3a*a?  -  a' 
x' 

2af  -  3aa;*^  -  6aa;*  +  15aV  -  20aV  +  15aV  -  6a'x  +  a* 
-6aa»+9aV 

2a?  -  eaa?  +  3a»a;^  6aV  -  20aV  +  16aV  -  6a'x  +  »• 
6aV-18aV  +  9aV 

2a?  -  6aa;'  +  6a'x  -  a? J  -  2aV   +  6a V  -  Sa'x  +  a' 
-  2aV   +  6aV  -  6a^x  +  a? 
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236.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  all  even  roots  admit 
of  a  double  sign.  (Art.  231.)  Thus  in  the  first  example  of  Art  235, 
the  expression  2a^  —  3a;  —  1  is  found  to  be  a  square  root  of  the 
expression  there  given,  and  —  2a^  +  3a!  + 1  will  also  be  a  square 
root^  as  may  be  yerified«  In  &ct,  the  process  commenced  by  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  ^x\  and  this  might  be  taken  as 
2a^  or  as  —  226* ;  if  we  adopt  the  latter  and  continue  the  opera- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  before,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  result 
—  2a:*  +  3a5  +  1.  Similarly  in  the  second  example  of  Art  235  we 
see  that  —  a*  +  3aa5*  —  3a*a5  +  a"  will  also  be  a  square  root 

237.  The  fourth  root  of  an  expression  may  be  found  by  ex« 
tracting  the  square  root  of  the  square  root.  Similarly  the  dghtih 
root  may  be  found  by  three  successive  extractions  of  the  square 
root^  and  the  sixteerUh  root  by  four  successive  extractions  of  the 
square  root,  and  so  on. 

For  example,  required  the  fourth  root  of  the  expression 
81aj*  -  432a:»  +  864a;"  -  768aj  +  266. 
Proceed  as  in  Art.  235,   and  we  shall  find  that  the  square  root 
of  the  proposed  expression  is  9iB*  — 24aj  +  16;  and  the  square  root 
of  this  is  3a;  —  4,  which  is  therefore  the  fourth  root  of  the  proposed 
expression. 

238.  The  preceding  investigation  of  the  square  root  of  an 
Algebraical  expression  will  enable  us  to  prove  the  rule  for  the 
extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  number,  which  is  given  in 
Arithmetic. 

The  square  root  of  100  is  10,  of  10000  is  100,  of  1000000  is 
1000,  and  so  on ;  hence  it  will  follow  that  the  square  root  of  a 
number  less  than  100  must  consist  of  only  one  figure,  of  a  number 
between  100  and  10000  of  two  places  of  figures,  of  a  number  h^ 
tween  10000  and  1000000  of  three  places  of  figures,  and  so  on. 
If  then  a  point  be  placed  over  every  second  figure  in.  any  number 
beginning  with  the  units,  the  number  of  points  will  shew  the 
number  of  figures  in  the  square  root  Thus  the  square  root  of 
4356  consists  of  two  figures,  the  square  root  of  611524  of  three 
figures,  and  so  on. 
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239.     Suppose  the  square  root  of  4356  required. 

Point   the   number   according  to  .      . 

the  rule :  thus  it  appears  that  the  4  3  S  6  (^  60  +  6 

root  consists  of  two  places  of  figures.  _____ 

Let  a  +  6  denote  the  root,  where  ais     120  +  6^756 
the  value  of  the  figure  in   the  tens'  7  5  6 

place,  and  h  the  figure  in  the  units' 

place.  Then  a  must  be  the  greatest  multiple  of  ten  which  has 
its  square  less  than  4300 ;  this  is  found  to  be  60.  Subtract  a", 
that  is  the  square  of  60,  from  the  given  number,  and  the  remain- 
der is  756.  Divide  this  remainder  by  2a,  that  is  by  120,  and  the 
quotient  is  6,  which  is  the  value  of  b.  Then  (2a  +  b)  b,  that  is 
126  X  6  or  756,  is  the  quantity  to  be  subtracted ;  and  as  there  is 
now  no  remainder,  we  conclude  that  60  +  6  or  66  is  the  required 
square  root. 

It  is  stated  above  that  a  is  the  greatest  multiple  of  ten  which 
has  its  square  less  than  4300.  For  a  evidently  cannot  be.  a 
greater  multiple  of  ten.  If  possible  suppose  it  to  be  some  multi- 
ple of  ten  less  than  this,  say  x ;  then  since  a;  is  in  the  tens'  place, 
and  b  in  the  units'  place,  a;  +  5  is  less  than  a  \  therefore  the  square 
of  05  +  6  is  less  than  a*,  and  consequently  a; +  5  is  less  than  the 
true  root. 

If  the  root  consist  of  three  places  of  figures,  let  a  represent 
the  hundreds  and  b  the  tens ;  then  having  obtaLned  a  and  h  as 
before,  let  the  hundreds  and  tens  together  be  considered  as  a  new 
value  of  a,  and  find  a  new  value  of  b  for  the  units. 

The  cyphers  may  be  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  the 
following  rule  may  be  obtained  from  the  process. 

Point  every  second  figure  beginning  with 
the  units'  place,  and  thus  divide  the  whole  4  3  5  6   (^  6  6 

number  into  several  periods.     Find  the  great-  ^  ^ 

est  number  whose  square  is  contained  in  the  12  6^756 
first  period ;    this  is  the  first   figure  in  the  7  5  6 

root ;  subtract  its  square  from  the  first  period,  ' 
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and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  the  next  period.  Divide  this 
qiiantitj,  omitting  the  last  figure,  by  twice  the  part  of  the  root 
already  found,  and  annex  the  result  to  the  root  and  also  to  the 
divisor,  then  multiply  the  divisor  as  it  now  stands  by  the  part  of 
the  root  last  obtained  for  the  subtrahend.  If  there  be  more 
periods  to  be  brought  down  the  operation  must  be  repeated. 

240.    Extract  the  square  root  of  611524 ;  also  of  10246401. 

6il53H783  10246401  (3201 

49  9 


1 4  8;i 21  5  6  2;12  4 

1184  124 


1 5  62^3 124  640  1>6401 

3  124  640  1 


In  the  secoi}Ld  example  the  student  should  observe  the  occur- 
rence of  the  cypher  in  tlie  root. 

241.  The  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  decimal 
follows  from  the  preceding  rule.  We  must  observe,  however,  that 
if  any  decimal  be  squared  there  will  be  an  even  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  result,  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  an  exact  square 
root  of  any  decimal  which  in  its  simplest  state  has  an  odd  number 
of  decimal  places. 

The  square  root  of  21-76  is  one-tenth  of  the  square  roof  of 
100  X  21-76,  that  is  of  2176.  So  also  the  square  root  of  -0361  is 
one-hundredth  of  that  of  10000  x  '0361,  that  is  of  361.  Thus  we 
may  deduce  this  rule  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  decimal  : 
put  a  point  over  every  second  figure  beginning  at  the  units'  place, 
and  continuing  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  then  proceed  as 
in  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  integers,  and  mark  off  as 
many  decimal  places  in  the  result  as  the  number  of  periods  in  the 
decimal  part  of  the  proposed  number. 
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242.  The  student  will  probably  soon  acquire  the  conviction 
that  many  integers  have  strictly  speaking  no  square  root.  Take 
for  example  the  integer  7.  It  is  obvious  that  7  can  have  no 
integer  for  its  square  root ;  for  the  square  of  2  is  less  than  7)  and 
the  square  of  3  is  greater  than  7.  Nor  can  7  have  any  fraction  as 
its  square  root.  For  take  any  fraction  which  is  strictly  a  fraction 
and  not  an  integer  in  a  fractional  fomiy  and  multiply  this  fraction 
by  itself ;  then  the  product  will  be  a  fraction :  this  statement  can 
be  verified  to  any  extent  by  trial,  and  may.be  demonstrated  by 
the  principles  of  Chapter  UL  Thus  7  has  no  square  root,  either 
integral  or  fractional  In  like  manner  no  int^er  can  have  a 
square  root  unless  that  integer  be  one  of  the  set  of  numbers 
1,  4,  9,  16,  ...  which  are  the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  4,  ...,  and  are  called  square  numbers. 

243.  In  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  an  integer,  if 
there  is  still  a  remainder  after  we  have  arrived  at  the  figure  in 
the  units'  place  of  the  root,  it  indicates  that  the  proposed  number 
has  not  an  exact  square  root.  "We  may  if  we  please  proceed  with 
the  approximation  to  any  desired  extent  by  supposing  a  decimal 
point  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  number,  and  annexing  any  even 
number  of  cyphers  and  continuing  the  operation.  We  thus  obtain 
a  decimal  part  to  be  added  to  the  integral  pai-t  already  found. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  such  a  case  by  continiung  the 
process  we  shall  not  arrive  at  figures  in  the  root  which  drcvlate 
or  recwr,  "For  a  recurring  decimal  can  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  by 
a  rule  given  in  books  on  Arithmetic,  and  which  will  be  demon- 
strated in  Chapter  xxxi ;  and  therefore,  if  the  square  root  were 
a  recurring  decimal  it  could  be  expressed  as  a  fraction,  and  so 
there  would  be  an  exact  square  root,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition. 

Similarly,  if  a  decimal  number  has  no  exact  square  root,  we 
may  annex  cyphers  and  proceed  with  the  approximation  to  any 
desired  extent. 
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244.     Tte  following  is  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of 
twelve  to  seven  decimal  places. 

1  2-0  6  0  0...  ^3-464  10  1  6 
9 


64^300 
256 


686^4400 
41  Id 


6924^28400 
27  696 


6  9.28  1^7  0400 
69281 


6928201^1 1190000 
692  820  1 


6938202e;4261 7  9900 
415692156 


10487744 


Thus  we  see  in  what  sense  W«(  can  be  said  to  ai]ft)1x>ximate  to 
the  square  root  of  12  :  the  square  of  3-4641016  is  less  than  12, 
and  the  square  of  3*4641017  is  greater  than  12  ;  the  former  square 
differs  from  12  by  the  fraction  which  has  10487744  for  numerator 
and  10*^  for  denominator. 

245.  It  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  principles  of  Chapter  lit. 
that  no  fraction  can  have  a  square  root  unless  the  numerator  and 
denominator  are  both  square  numbers  when  the  fraction  is  in  its 
lowest  terms.  But  we  may  approximate  to  any  desired  extent 
to  the  square  root  of  a  fraction* 
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3 

Suppose   for    example   we  require    the   square   root   of  = . 

We  might  proceed  thus :       /=  =  ^  ;  then  approximate  to  the 

square  root  of  3  and  to  the  square  root  of  7,  and  divide  the  former 
result  by  the  latter.     But  the  following  methods  are  preferable. 

3 

Convert  ^  into  a  decimal  to  any  required  degree  of  approxi- 
mation ;  and  approximate  to  the  square  root  of  this  decimal. 

approximate  to  the  square  root  of  21   and  divide  the  result 

by  7. 

246.  When  n  +  1  figures  of  a  square  root  have  been  ohtained 
by  the  ordinary  method^  n  more  may  he  obtained  by  division  only, 
supposing  2n  +  1  to  be  the  whole  number. 

Let  N  represent  the  number  whose  square  root  is  required, 
a  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained,  x  the  part  which  remains 
to  be  found ;  then 

JN'=a-\-x, 

so  that  iV  =  a*  +  2ax  +  a:*, 

therefore,  ^-a*  =  2ax  +  »", 

""^  -^=^-^25- 

Thus  jV-  a*  divided  by  2a  will  give  the  rest  of  the  square 

a;'  X* 

root  required,  or  x,  increased  by  -^ ;  and  we  shall  shew  that  ^r- 

2a  2a 

is  a  proper  fraction,  so  that  by  n^lecting  the  remainder  arising 

from  the  division  we  obtain  the  part  required.     For  aj  by  sup- 

position  contains  n  digits,  so  that  a^  cannot  contain  more  than 

2n  digits ;  but  a  contains  2w  + 1  digits,  and  thus  «-  is  a  proper 

Ja 

fraction. 
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The  above  demonstration  implies  that  iV  is  an  integer  with 
an  exact  square  root:  but  we  may  easily  extend  the  result  to 
other  cases.  For  example,  suppose  we  require  the  square  root 
of  12  to  4  places  of  decimals.  We  have  in  fact  to  seek  the  square 
root  of  1200000000,  and  to,  divide  the  result  by  10000.  Now 
the  process  in  Art.  244  shews  that  1200000000  - 1119  =  (34641)*. 
Here  N  may  stand  for  1200000000-1119;  and  then  a  may 
stand  for  34600  and  h  for  41.  Thus  the  demonstration  assures 
us  that  we  can  obtain  41  by  dividing  2840000  by  69200,  that  is 
by  dividing  2S400  by  692  :  and  this  coincides  with  the  rule  given 
in  books  on  Arithmetic. 

In  like  manner  if  we  require  the  square  root  of  12  to  6  places 
of  decimals,  the  last  three  figures,  namely  101,  can  be  obtained  by 
dividing  704000  by  6928. 

247.  We  will  now  investigate  the  method  of  extracting  the 
cube  root  of  a  compound  quantity. 

The  cube  root  of  a"  +  3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6'  is  a +  6,  and  to  obtain 
this  we  may  proceed  thus  :  Arrange'  .^«  .x  .  «  t,_^,,  ,  ^. 
the  terms   according  to  the   dimen-  ,  ^ 

sions  of  one  letter  a,  then  the  first      

term  is  a",  and  its  cube  root  is  o,       3a*^  Za*h  +  Zah*  +  b^ 
which  is  the  first  term   of  the  re-  3a'6  +  3a6*  +  6' 

quired  root.     Subtract  its  cube,  that 

is  a",  from  the  whole  expression,  and  bring  down  the  remainder 
3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6".  Divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  3a', 
and  the  quotient  is  6,  which  is  the  other  term  of  the  required 
root;  then  subtract  3a*6  +  3a6*  +  6'  from  the  remainder,  and  the 
whole  cube  of  a  +  6  has  been  subtracted.  This  finishes  the  opera- 
tion in  the  present  case.  If  there  were  more  terms  we  should 
proceed  with  a  +  6  as  we  formerly  did  with  a ;  its  cube,  that  is 
a"  +  3a*6  +  3a6*+6",  has  already  been  subtracted  from  the  pro- 
posed expression,  so  we  should  divide  the  remainder  by  3  (a  +  h)* 
for  a  new  term  in  the  root ;  and  so  on.  . 
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248.  It  will  be  convenient  in  extracting  the  cube  root 
of  more  complex  algebraical  expressions,  and  of  numbers,  to 
arrange  the  process  of  the  preceding  Article  in  three  oolumnfi, 
as  follows: 

3a  +  6  3a'  «' +  Sa'S  +  3aJ' +  J' (,» +  * 

(3a  +  6)6  *• 

3a*+3a6  +  6'  3a'6  +  3a6'  +  5' 


Find  the  first  term  of  the  root^  that  is  a ;  put  a*  under  the 
given  expression  in  the  third  column  and  subtract  it.  Put  3a 
in  the  first  column,  and  3a*  in  the  second  column;  divide  3a'6 
by  3a',  and  thus  obtain  the  quotient  b;  add  b  to  the  quantity 
in  the  first  colunm;  multiply  the  expression  now  in  the  first 
colun^l  by  b,  and  place  the  product  in  the  second  colunm.  and  add 
it  to  the  quantity  already  there ;  thus  we  obtain  3a'  +  3a5  +  b*; 
multiply  this  by  b  and  we  obtain  3a'6  +  3a6'  +  b\  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  third  column  and.  subtracted.  We  have  thus  com- 
pleted the  process  of  subtracting  (a +  6)'  fix>m  the  original  ex- 
pression. If  there  were  more  terms  the  process  would  have  to 
be  continued. 

249.     In  continuing  the  operation  we  must  add  such  a  quan- 
tity to  the  first  column  as  to  obtain  there  three  times  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found.     This  is  conveniently  effected       ^         . 
thus:  we  have  already  in  the  first  column   3a  +  &;  oil 

place  2b  under  the  b  and  add ;  so  we  obtain  3a  +  36,       ^"^ 

which  is  three  times  a  +  b,   that  is,  three  times  the       3a  +  36 
part  of  the  root  already  founi     Moreover,  we  must  add  such  a 
quantity  to  the  second  column  as  to  obtain  there  three  times  tht 
square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found. 
This  is  conveniently  effected  thus :  we  have  (^*  "^  ^)  ^1 

already  in  the  second  column  (3a +  6)  6,  and         3a'-f.3a5  +  6H 

below  that  3a'  +  3a6  +  6' ;  place  V  below  and         ^ 

add  the  expressions  in  the  three  lines;  so  we  3a' +  6a6 -I- 36' 

obtain   3a'+6a6+36',   which  is  three  times 
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(a +  6)',  that  is,  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root 
iilready  found. 

250.     Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of 

8a;'  -  36«B»  +  QQe'x*  -  63cV  +  33cV  -  9c*x  +  c*. 

6a:*-3ca5j  Ux" 

-6ex)  '-3ex{6a^-^3cx) 

6s(f-dcx  +  c^  12aj*-18caJ» 


OCX)       \ 

+  9cv[ 


12«*-36ci«'+27d'iB* 

+  c*(6a*-9caj  +  c') 

12a;*  -  36c»'  +  33c  V-  9c'aj  +  c* 
8a;'  -  36ca;»  +  66cV  -  63<jV  +  33cV  -  9c"a;^+  c'  (^  2a;»  -  3ca;  +  o" 

—  36ca;»  +  66cV  -  63cV  +  33cV  -  Oc'x  +  c* 
-36ca;»  +  54c'a;*-27cV 

12cV  -  36cV  +  33cV  -  9c»a;  +  c' 
12cV  -  36c'a;"  +  33cV  -  9c»a;  +  c' 


The  cube  root  of  8a;'  is  2a;*  which  will  be  the  first  term  of  the 
root;  put  8a;'  under  the  given  expression  in  the  third  column  and 
subtract  it.  Put  three  times  2a;'  in  the  first  column,  and  three 
times  the  square  of  2a;'  in  the  second  colunm;  that  is,  put  6x^  in 
the  first  column,  and  12a5*  in  the  second  column.  Divide  —  36ca:;* 
by  12a;*,  and  thus  obtain  the  quotient  —  3ca;,  which  will  be  the 
second  term  of  the  root;  place  this  term  in  the  first  column, 
and  multiply  the  expression  now  in  the  first  column,  that  is, 
6a;*  — 3ca;  by  —  3ca;;  place  the  product  imder  the  quantity  in  the 
second  column  and  add  it  to  that  quantity;  thus  we  obtain 
12aJ*—  18caj'  +  9c*a;*;  multiply  this  by  -  3ca;,  and  place  the  product 
in  the  third  column  and  subtract  Thus  we  have  a  remainder  in 
the  third  column,  and  the  pai*t  of  the  root  already  found  is 
2a;*-3caj. 
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We  must  now  adjust  the  first  and  second  columns  in  the 
manner  explained  in  Art.  249.  "We  put  twice  -^Zcx,  that  is, 
—  Qcx,  under  the  quantity  in  the  first  column,  and  add  the  two 
lines;  so  we  obtain  6a*— 9ca;,  which  is  three  times  the  part  of 
the  root  already  found.  We  put  the  square  of  —  3ca5,  that  is,  9cV, 
under  the  quantity  in  the  second  column,  and  add  the  last  three 
lines  in  this  column;  so  we  obtain  12a;*— 36c«*+ 27cV,  which 
is  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found. 

Now  divide  the  remainder  in  the  third  column  by  the  ex- 
pression just  obtained,  and  we  airive  at  c*  for  the  last  term  of 
the  root;  proceed  as  before  and  the  operation  closes. 

251.  The  preceding  investigation  of  the  cube  root  of  an 
Algebraical  expression  will  enable  us  to  deduce  a  rule  for  the 
extraction  of  the  cube  root  of  any  number. 

The  cube  root  of  1000  is  10,  of  1000000  is  100,  and  so  on; 
hence  it  will  follow  that  the  cube  root  of  a  number  less  than 
1000  must  consist  of  only  one  figure,  of  a  number  between  1000 
and  1000000  of  two  places  of  figures,  and  so  on.  If  then  a  point 
be  placed  over  every  t/iird  figure  in  any  number  beginning  with 
the  imits,  the  number  of  points  will  shew  the  number  of  figures 
in  the  cube  root. 

252.  Suppose  the  cube  root  of  405224  required. 

210+4       14700       405224(70+4 
856       343000 


15556        62224 
62224 


Point  the  number  according  to  the  rule;  thus  it  appears  that 
the  root  consists  of  two  places  of  figures.  Let  a-hh  denote  the 
root,  where  a  is  the  value  of  the  figure  in  the  tens'  place,  and  b 
the  figure  in  the  units'  place.  Then  a  must  be  the  greatest  multi- 
ple of  ten  which  has  its  cube  less  than  405000;  that  is,  a  must  be 
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70.  Place  the  cube  of  70,  that  is  343000,  in  the  third  colmnn 
under  the  given  number  and  subtract.  Place  three  times  TO,  that 
is  210,  in  the  first  column,  and  three  times  the  square  of  70,  that 
is  14700,  in  the  second  column.  Divide  the  remainder  in  the 
third  column  by  the  number  in  the  second  column,  that  is,  divide 
62224  by  14700;  we  thus  obtain  4,  which  is  the  value  of  b.  Add 
4  to  the  first  column;  multiply  the  sum  thus  formed  by  4,  that  is, 
multiply  214  by  4;  we  thus  obtain  856;  place  this  in  the  second 
column  and  add  it  to  the  number  already  there.  Thus  we  obtain 
15556;  multiply  this  by  4,  place  the  product  in  the  third  column 
and  subtract.  The  remainder  is  zero,  and  therefore  74  is  the  re- 
quired root.  The  cyphers  may  be  omitted  for  brevity,  and  the 
process  will  stand  thus : 

214  147  406224(74 

856  34  3 


15656 

Example;  extract  the  cii 

12 
18  9a 

62224 
62224 

253. 

6  3| 
6J 

ibe  root  of  12812904. 

12  8  12  9  0  4(234 
8 

6  9  4 

1389' 
9) 

1587 
2  7  7  6 

4812 
4  167 

646904 
6459  04 

16  147  6 

After  obtaining  the  first  two  figures  of  the  root  23,  we  adjust 
the  first  and  second  columns  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  249. 
TVe  place  twice  3  under  the  first  column  and  add  the  two  lines 
giving  69,  and  we  place  the  square  of  3  imder  the  second  column. 
and  add  the  last  three  lines  giving  1587.  Then  the  operation  is 
continued  as  before.     The  cube  root  is  234. 

T.  A.  10 
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254.     Example;  extract  the  cube  root  of  144182818617453. 

152|  75  14418281861745H52437 

304)  125 


'1} 


1664)  7804? 

S)  4I 


15  7  2  3^  8112 

6J  6  25  6> 


157297    817456 
16J 


19182 
16608 

3574818 
.  3269824 

304994617 
•   247269907 

823728         57734710453 
47169^      57734710453 


82419969> 
9' 

82467147 
1101079 

8247815779 

The  cube  root  is  52437. 

255.  If  the  root  have  any  number  of  decimal  places  the  cube 
will  have  thrice  as  many;  and  therefore  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  a  decimal  number,  which  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  in  its 
simplest  state,  will  necessarily  be  a  multiple  of  three,  and  the 
number  of  decimal  places  in  the  root  will  be  a  third  of  that 
number.  Hence  if  the  given  cube  number  be  a  decimal,  we 
place  a  point  over  the  units'  figure,  and  over  every  third  figure  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it ;  then  the  number  of  points  in  the  decimal 
part  of  the  proposed  number  will  indicate  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  cube  root. 

If  a  number  have  no  exact  cube  root  we  may,  as  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  square  root,  proceed  with  the  approximation  to 
any  desired  extent.     See  Art.  243. 
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256.     Required  the  cube  root  of  1481-544. 
31  \  3  i  4  8  i  -5  4  4  (^1  1  4 


1} 


1 


3  34         33  1  J^       48  1 

33  1 


16  0544 
15  0544 


37636 
The  cube  root  is  11-4. 

257.  When  n  +  2  figures  of  a  evhe  root  have  been  obtained 
hy  the  ordinary  method^  n  VMyre  may  be  obtained  by  division  only, 
supposing  2il '\- 2  to  be  the  whole  number. 

Let  i\r  represent  the  number  whose  cube  root  is  required, 

a  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained,  x  the  part  which  remains 

to  be  found ;  then 

iJN=a-¥x, 

so  that  i\r=  a'  +  3a^x  +  3aa*  +  x' ; 

therefore,  iV-  a*  =  3a'x  +  3005"  +  as', 

,  iV^-a»  x'      0^ 

and  ,    =a;4.-,4. 

3a'  a      Zdr 

Thus  N-c^  divided  by  3a*  will  give  the  rest  of  the  cube 

a"      «• 
root  required,  or  x,  increased  by  —  -\-  «-^ ;   and  we  shall  shew 

that  the  latter  expression  is  a  proper /raction,  so  that  by  neglect- 
ing the  remainder  arising  from  the  division,  we  obtain  the  part 
required.     For  by  supposition,  x  is  less  than  10",  and  a  is  not 

less  than  10*""^* ;  thus  —  is  less  than  tt^shTj  *^^*  ^>  ^®®®  ^^^^  Ta  • 

x^  10'"  1 

And  ;r-^  is  less  than  ^ — tt^ttxi  ,  that  is,  less  than  - — -rr-xa .    Hence 
3a'  3x10^^*'  ^  3x10^ 

X'      a^  11 

—  +  K—^  is  less  than  r-pr  +  7; — -^^..a,  and  is  thus  less  than  unity. 

a      oa  10      3  xlO  ''  . 

Kemarks  similar  to  those  in  the  latter  part  of  Art.  246  apply 
here. 

10—2 
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Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  expressions  contained  in  the 
following  examples  fix>m  1  to  16  inclusive : 

1.  aj*-2aj"  +  3a«-2aj  +  l.  2.     a;*-4aJ»+8a:  +  4. 

3.  4aj*+12a;'  +  5a*-6aj  +  l.       4.     4a;*  -  4aJ»  +  Saj*  -  2a;  + 1. 

6.  4a;*-  I2aa^+25a*st* - 24a»aj  +  16a*. 

6.  25x*  -  30a!x?  +  49aV  -  24a»aj  +  16a*. 

7.  of  -  6aaf  +  15aV  -  20a?a»  +  15a*a:*  -  6a*a:  +  a'. 

8.  (a-6)*-2(a'+6')(a-6)'+2(a*+6*). 

9.  4{(a"-6«)ci+a5(c«-(;")}*  +  {(a"-6')(c'-^«)-.4a5c<f}*. 

10.  a*  +  6*  +  c*  +  £^*  -  2a»  (5*  +  d')  -  26*  (c*  -  d")  +  2c'  (a*  -  d*). 

11.  (a;  +  iy-4(a;-^y  12.     a;*-a»  +  ^'  + 4a;-2 +|,. 

4      a;      ar  a 

14.  a*  +  2(26-c)a»  +  (4ft»-46c  +  3c»)a*  +  2c*(26-c)a  +  c*. 

15.  (a-26)'a:*-2a(a-26)a»+(a"  +  4a5-6a-86*+126)a;' 

-(4a6-6a)aj+46'-126  +  9. 

16.  Find  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  %  4, 

•6,  -86. 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  expressions  and  numbers  in  the 
following  examples  from  17  to  23  inclusive : 

17.  x^-  9a;'  +  33aj*  -  63aj'  +  66aj*  -  36a;  4-  8. 

18.  Sx'  +  48ca;'  +  60cV -  80cV -  90c*a;'  ^  I08c'x -  27c^ 

•     19.     Sa;*^  -  36ca;*  +  102cV  -  171cV  +  204c*a;'  -  144c'a;  +  64c*. 
20.     167-284151.  21.     731189187729. 

22,     10970-645048.  23.     1371742108367626890260631. 

24.     Extract  the  fov/rth  root  of  (a^  +  -^  -ifx-h  -V  +12. 
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25.  K  a  number  contain  n  digits^  its  square  rbot  contains 
i{2w  +  l-(-l)"}  digits.  / 

26.  Shew  that  the  following  expression  is  an  exact  square : 


^XVin.    THEORY  OF  INDICES. 

258.  We  have  defined  a*  where  m  is  a  positive  integer,  as 

the  product  of  m  factors  each  equal  to  a,  and  we  have  shewn  that 

a"*  1 

a'^xa*  =  a"*",  and  that  —  =  a"*""  or  -jz^j  according  as  m  is  greater 

or  less  than  n.  Hitherto  then  an  exponent  has  always  been  a 
positive  integer;  it  is  however  found  convenient  to  use  exponents 
which  are  not  positive  integers,  and  we  shall  now  explain  the 
meaning  of  such  exponents. 

259.  As  £ractional  indices  and  negative  indices  have  not  yet 
been  defined,  we  are  at  liberty  to  give  what  definitions  we  please 
to  them ;  and  it  is  found  convenient  to  give  such  definitions  to 
them  as  will  make  the  important  relation  oT  xa*  ^  oT^*  alwwye 
tntej  whatever  m  and  n  may  be. 

For  example ;  required  the  meaning  of  aK 

By  supposition  we  are  to  have  a^xa^  =  a^  =  a.  Thus  a^  must 
be  such  a  number  that  if  it  be  niultiplied  by  itself  the  result  is  a ; 
and  the  sqvAwe  root  of  a  is  by  definition  such  a  number ;  therefore 
c^  must  be  equivalent  to  the  square  root  of  a,  that  is,  a^  =  ^a. 

Again ;  required  the  meaning  of  a\ 

By  supposition  we  are  to  have  cfi  y.  c^  y.  <^  ^  (t^^^^  =^  d  —  a. 
Hence,  as  before,  a*  must  be  equivalent  to  the  cube  root  of  o, 
that  is  a*  =  */o. 
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Again ;  i^equired  the  meaning  of  a*. 

By  supposition,  or  xa^  xa*  x  a*  =  a' ; 
therefore  o*  =  ^«*. 

These  examples  would  enable  the  student  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  any  fractional  exponent ;  but  we  will  give  the  defini- 
tion in  general  symbols  in  the  next  two  Articles. 

1 

260.  Required  the  mecming  of  a"  where  n  is  cmy  positive  whole 

number. 

By  supposition, 

ill  l  +  l+*  +  ...toi.tenn. 

a'*  X  a*  X  a"  X  ...  to  n  factors  =  a**"  =«=»; 

1 
therefore  a"  must  be  equivalent  to  the  n***  root  of  a,, 

I 
that  is,  a^  =  ^a. 

261.  Required  the  meaning  of  a*  where  m  and  n  are  any  posi- 
tive whole  mumbers. 

By  supposition, 

—  —  —  ,       •<•,  —+  —  -♦-  —  +.  ..tow  temu  _ 

a**  xa"  xa»  X  ...tonfactors  =  a"    "    "  =a"'; 

m 

therefore  a"  must  be  equivalent  to  the  r^  root  of  a"*, 
that  is,  a*  =  ^a'". 

Hence  a*  means  the  n^  root  of  the  m*'*  power  of  a ;  that  is, 
in  a  fractional  index  the  numerator  denotes  a  power  and  the 
denominator  a  root. 

262.  We  have  thus  assigned  a  meaning  to  any  positive  index, 
whether  whole  or  fractional;  it  remains  to  assign  a  meaning  to 
negative  indices. 

For  example,  required  the  meaning  of  a"*. 
By  supposition,      a*  x  a"*  =  a*"*  =^a^  ^^a^ 

therefore  a"*  =  -.  =  — . 

a'     a* 

We  will  now  give  the  definition  in  general  symbols. 
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263.     Required  the  meaning  of  a~" ;  tahere  n  19  any  positive 
number  whole  or  fractional. 

By  supposition,  whatever  m  may  be,  we  are  to  have 
a"  X  a"*  =  a*"*". 


Now  we  may  suppose  m  positive  and  greater  than  w,  and  then, 
by  what  has  gone  before,  we  have 

a"*""  X  a"  =  a"* :         and  therefore    a""""  =  — ^ . 

a 

cT 
Therefore  a"  x  a""  =  —-  : 

a 

therefore  a~"  =  — , 

a" 

In  order  to  express  this  in  words  we  will  define  the  word 
reciprocal.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  another 
when  the  product  of  the  two  is  equal  to  unity ;  thus,  for  example, 

X  is  the  reciprocal  of  - . 

Hence  a""  is  the  reciprocal  of  a" ;  or  we  may  put  this  resxdt 
symbolically  in  any  of  the  following  ways, 

a-"  =  -,         «''=^>         a"xa-a.l. 

264.  It  will  follow  from  the  meaning  which  has  been  given 
to  a  negative  index  that  a^'-^a*  =  a*""  when  m  is  less  than  n,  as 
well  as  when  m  is  greater  than  n.  For  suppose  m  less  than  n ; 
we  have 

a"      a    " 

Suppose  m  =  71 ;  then  a^-r-a"  is  obviously  =  1 ;  and  a"""  =  a°. 
The  last  symbol  has  not  hitherto  received  a  meaning,  so  that  we 
are  at  liberty  to  give  it  the  meaning  which  naturally  presents 
itself;  hence  we  may  say  that  a®=  1. 


«*=>', 

a»=^«'  =  o', 

-4     1       1 

-J      1       ^ 
at     a 
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265.  Thus,  for  example,  accordiBg  to  these  defbiitionSy 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  intro- 
duce fractional  and  negative  exponents  into  Algebra,  since  thej 
merely  supply  us  with  a  new  notation  for  quantities  which  we  had 
already  the  means  of  representing.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  c(m- 
venient  notation,  which  the  student  will  learn  to  appreciate  as  he 
proceeds. 

The  notation  which  we  have  explained  will  now  be  used  in 
establishing  some  propositions  relating  to  roots  and  powers. 

266.  To  shew  that  a"  x  6"  =  (abV, 

1       1 
Let  a"  X  6"  =«;  therefore 

ar  =  {yx  b^y  =  (arj  X  (b^^  ,    (by  Art.  41),  =  a  x  6. 

Thus  9^  =  ahy  therefore  x  =  (o^]" ,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

In  the  same  manner  we  can  prove  that 
1       1 

\o 

267.  As  an  example  of  the  preceding  proposition  we  have 
Jaxjb  =  J{ah),  Now,  ea  we  have  seen  in  Art.  236,  a  square 
root  admits  of  a  dovhle  sign ;  hence  strictly  speaking  our  result 
shoxdd  be  stated  thus :  the  product  of  one  of  the  square  roots  of 
a  into  one  of  the  square  roots  of  &  is  equal  to  one  of  the  squai-e 
roots  of  ah.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  other  propositions  of  the 
present  Chapter.  In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics  the  matter 
here  noticed  is  discussed  in  more  detail :  see  Theory  of  Equations^ 
Chapter  xi. 
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268.  Hence  a*  x  6"  x  c*  =  foft V  x  c"  =  (obey. 

And  by  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  prove  that 

L      1      i  i      /  \1 

a^xb^'xc^  X xX?"  =  f  o^,...  A;r. 

Suppose  now  that  there  are  m  of  these  quantities  a,h,c,...  ky 
and  that  each  of  them  is  equal  to  a ;  then  we  obtain 

But  fary  is,  by  Arts.  260,  261,  a";  thus 

Hence  comparing  this  with  Art.  261  we  see  that  the  n^  root 
of  the  m^  power  of  a  is  equivalent  to  the  m*  power  of  the  n^  root 
of  a. 

269.  To  shew  that  ury  =  o^. 

arr;  therefore  ocT^^a**;  therefore  af**'=a;  there- 

J-  /  -\-       —  -.  • 

fore  X  =  a"^.     Thus  f  a~]**  =  a**",  which  was  to  be  proved. 

270.  To  shew  that  a*  =  a"'. 

Jj&t  SB  =  a"  ;  therefore  ocr  =  ar;  therefore  sf^  =  a'^''',  therefore 

fNfl  fit  Mp 

a;  =  a*'.     Thus  a*  =  a*^,  which  was  to  be  proved 

271.  The  student  may  infer  from  what  we  have  said  in 
Art.  265,  that  the  propositions  just  established  may  also  be 
established  vnthout  rising  fractional  exponents.  Take  for  example 
that  in  Art.  266 ;  here  we  have  to  shew  that 

:Ja  X  ;/6  =  ;/(a5). 
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Proceed  as  before ;  let  a;  =  ^a  x  y 6 ;  therefore 

«'=(C'ax;;/6)"  =  (»"x(C^6)",  (byArt.41),=ax6. 
Thus  a^^ahy  therefore  x  -lj{ab\  which  was  to  be  proved. 

272.  We  have  been  led  to  the  definitions  of  Arts.  260.  ..265 
as  consequences  of  considering  the  relations  o*x  a"  =  «"**"  and 
(a**)"  =  a""  to  be  universally  true,  whatever  m  and  n  may  be ;  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  shew  conversely  that  if  we  adopt  these  defi- 
nitions the  relations  a"'xa"  =  a'"*"  and  (a*)"  =  o""  are  universally 
true,  whatever  m  and  n  may  be. 

/     273.     To  shew  that  a*  y.a'=^a?  \ 

a'"  xa'  =  arx  a^  by  Art  270, 


=  (aA^'  X  (arp  by  definition, 
=  (or  X  a^'V,  by  Art.  266, 


274.  In  the  same  way  we  can  shew  that 

275.  Thus  the  relation  arxa'  =  a"**"  is  shewn  to  be  true 
when  m  and  n  are  positive  fractions,  so  that  it  is  true  when  m 
and  n  are  any  positive  quantities.  It  remains  to  shew  that  it  is 
also  true  when  either  of  them  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  when 
both  are  negative  quantities. 

(1)     Suppose  one  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  say  n  ;  let 
w  =  —  y. 

Then  a'"xa-  =  a"xa-''  =  a'"xi=?^  :=»—•',  (by  Art.  274), 
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(2)     Suppose  both  to  be  negative  quantities ;  let 

m-  —  fL  and  w  =  —  v. 
Hen 

a"xa-  =  a-xa--l,xi,=  ^  =  ^^,,,  (by  Art.  273), 

276.  Similarly  cT  xal^xa*  ^  «"•**  x  a'  =  «"*♦*♦» ;  and  so  on. 

Thus  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  r  quantities  m,n,p,  ...,  and 
that  each  of  the  others  is  equal  to  m,  we  obtain 

whatever  m  may  be. 

277.  To  shew  that  (a^*  =  ««•. 

Let  X  =  (a«  V;  therefore  a*  =  [««  J  =a«^,  by  Ai-t.  2?6  ;  there- 
fore  aJ^  =  a^\  therefore  «=««*,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

278.  To  shew  that  (a'*)"  =  aT"  universally. 

By  the  preceding  Article  this  is  true  when  m  and  n  are  any 
positive  quantities ;  it  remains  to  shew  that  it  is  true  when  either 
of  them  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  when  both  are  negative 
quantities. 

(1)  Suppose  n  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  let  it  =  -  v. 
Then         (ay  =  (cry  =  J^,  =  1,  =  o--  =  a-. 

(2)  Suppose  9fo  to  be  a  negative  quantity,  and  let  it  =  -  /a. 
Then         («-)-=(a-'')"=(^y  =  ^=a-''-  =  a-. 

(3)  Suppose  both  m  and  n  to  be  negative  quantities ;  let 

m  =  —  fi  and  n  =  —  v. 

Then         (a-)-  -  (a-")-'  =  ^,  =  ^,  =  oT  =  a-. 
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JV^EXAKPLES   OF  INDICES. 

1.  Simplify  (a;*xa?^)". 

2.  Find  the  product  of  a'^  a"*,  a"*,  and  a~*. 

3.  Find  the  product  of  (^V,   (pV  and  (^.V. 

4.  Simplify  the  product  of  . 

a\  a-*    !^a\  a^\   >'»*,  and  {a'^)i  - 

C.  Multiply  a*  +  5*  +  a'H  by  o^'-i  -  a*^  +  bK 

7.  Multiply  a*  -  xy^  +  ar^y  -  y*  by  x-h  x^y^-^  y, 

8.  Multiply  o^-a'  +  a^-a-+a*-a  +  o**-l  by  a^  +  1. 

9.  Multiply  a*  -  a*  +  1  -a"'  +  a"*  by  a*  +  1  +  a"*. 

10.  Multiply  -  3a-»  +  2a-*6-»  by  -  2a-»  -  Za'*h, 

1 1.  Divide  o?  -  ay*  +  aj^y  -  y*  by  a;^  -  y\ 

12.  Divide  aj^  +  x^a^  +  a^  by  a,^  +  o^a^  +  a^. 

Sn  _Sn  «  « 

13.  Divide  a*  -a  ^   by  a*  —a"*. 

1 4.  Divide  2aj*y""  -  5a?*y"'  +  7«"y"'  -  5a;*  +  2ay 

by  a^y'*-ai'y'*  +  xy~\ 

15.  Divide  a^  -  a*6  +  a^>* -  2a*6*  +  6*  by  a* -  a6 -  +  a*6  - ^*. 


16*     Simplify 


a*  -  ax-  +  arx  —  a:* 
a^  -  a*x'  +  3a*a;  -  3aa;^  +  a^x'  -  a:* 
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17.  Extract  the  square  root  of  —  +  -j-  +  -^ — i—  • 

18.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

4a  -  12a*6*  +  96*  +  16a*c*  -  246*  c*  +  16c*. 

19.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

256a;^  -  512aj  +  640a;*  -  512»*  +  304  - 128®-*  +  40aj-*  -  Saj"*  +  «"*. 

20.  If  a*  =  6%  shew  that  (f)^=»^"^  ^^  '^  a^2by  shew 
that  6  =  2. 


XIX.    SURDS. 

279.  When  a  root  of  an  Algebraical  quantity  which  is  re- 
quired, cannot  be  exactly  obtained,  it  is  called  an  irraHonal  or 

surd  quantity.  Thus  JJa'  or  a*  is  called  a  surd.  But  ya*  or  a*, 
though  apparently  in  a  surd  form,  can  be  expressed  by  a',  and  so 
is  not  called  a  surd. 

The  rules  for  operations  with  surds  follow  from  the  proposi- 
tions established  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  as  will  now  be  seen. 

280.  A  raUonxd  quarUity  may  he  expressed  in  the  form  of  a 
^iven  surd,  by  raising  it  to  the  power  whose  root  Uie  surd  expresses, 

and  affixing  the  radioed  sign. 

It 
Thus  a  =  Ja*  =  !/a%  <kc. ;  and  «  +  »  =  («  +  a;)* .     In  the  same 
manner  the  form  of  any  surd  may  be  altered ;  thus 

(»  +  «)'  =  (a +  35)^  =  («-»•  a;)' 


The  quantities  are  here  raised  to  certain  powers,  and  the  roots  of 
those  powers  are  again  taken,  so  that  the  values  of  the  quantities 
are  not  changed. 
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281.  The  coefficient  of  a  eurd  may  he  itUroduced  vmder  the 
radical  sign,  by  first  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  the  swrd  and  then 
midtiplyvng  cbccording  to  Art,  271. 

For  example, 

a  Jx  =  Ja*x^x  =  J{a*x)  ;      ay*  =  (ay)* ; 

ajV(2«-«)  =  N/(2aa^-«*);      ax  (a -«)*={«•  (a- a)*}* ; 

4V2  =  V(16x2)  =  V32. 

282.  Conversely,  any  qvumtity  may  he  made  the  coefficient  of 
a  swrd,  if  eoery  part  under  the  sign  he  divided  hy  the  qtumtity 
raised  to  the  power  whose  root  the  sign  expresses. 

Thus    ^{a*-'ax)  =  a^xj{a^x)',    V(a«-a*a)  =  a  ^(a-aj) ; 
(a'-«^-  =  a-"x(l-J)-;      ^60  =  V(^x  15)  =  2 ^15  ; 

\h'    W"5V    a7""«V6'"V"      xb      ' 

283.  When  surds  have  the  same  irrational  part,  tfieirsumw 
difference  is  fownd  hy  affixing  to  that  irrational  part  the  sum  or 
difference  of  their  coefficients. 

Thus  ajx^h  Jx  =  {a^h)  Jx; 

^300*5^3  =  10^3*5^3  =  15^3  or  5  ^3  ; 
V(3a'6)  +  J{3a^h)  =  aj{3b)  -f  xj{3h)  =  {a^x)  ^(35). 

284.  If  two  sv/rds  have  the  same  index,  their  product  is  found 
hy  taking  the  product  of  the  quantities  under  the  signs  and  retain- 
ing tJie  common  index. 

Thus    a-  X  5-"=  {abf,  (Art  266);      1^2  x  ^3  =  ^6  ; 
(a  +  5)*x(a-6)*  =  (a«-5')*. 

285.  If  the  surds  have  coefficients,  the  product  of  these  coeffi- 
cients must  he  prefixed. 

Thus  ajxxhjy=^ah^{xy);     3  ^8  x  5^/2  =  15^16  =  60. 
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286.  Ifiha  indices  of  two  surds  have  a  common  denominator, 
let  the  quantities  he  raised  to  the  powers  expressed  hy  their  respective 
numeratorSy  and  their  product  may  hefownd  as  be/ore. 

Thus  2*x3*  =  8*x3*  =  (24)*; 

(«  +  «)*  X  (a -«)*  =  {(«  +  «)  (a -«)'}*. 

287.  If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominalor,  they  may 
be  transfoTTned  to  others  of  the  same  value  vnth  a  common  deno- 
minator ,  and  their  product  found  as  in  Art,  286. 

Thus   (a«-aO*x(a-a;)*  =  (a'-aO*x  («-«)*=  {(a'-a:^(a-a)'i*; 

2*  X  3*=2*x  3*=  8*  X  9*  =  (72)*. 

288.  If  two  surds  have  the  sa/nrie  rational  quantity  under  tJie 
radical  signs,  their  product  is  fovmd  hy  making  the  sum  of  the 
indices  the  index  of  that  quantity. 

Thus  a^'xa'^^  a"   "*,  (Art.  273) ; 

v'2x  »/2  =  2*x2*  =  2***  =  2*. 

289.  If  the  indices  of  two  surds  have  a  common  denominator, 
the  quotient  of  one  surd  divided  hy  the  other  is  obtained  by  racing 
them  respectively  to  the  powers  expressed  by  the  num/eraJtxyrs  of  their 
indices  y  and  extracting  that  root  of  the  quotienl  which  is  expressed 
by  the  common  denominator. 

■n,».        ?:.g)MArt.266);i.(J):, 

290.  If  the  indices  have  not  a  common  denominator,  reduce 
them  to  others  of  the  same  value  with  a  common  denominator,  and 
jyroceed  as  before, 

ThvB  («•  -  a;f -i-(a«  -  «?)i  =  (a'  -  a;')*+(a'  -  o?)^  =  {|^Jf • 
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291.     If  the  surds  have  the  same  rcUtonal  qtumtity  under  the 

radical  aignsy  their  quotierU  is  obtained  by  making  the  difference  of 

tlie  indices  the  index  ofikal  qttantity, 

1        1        _i    1 
Thus,  a'^-i-a'  =a*"",   (Art.  274); 

^292.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  put  a  fraction  which  has  a 
simple  surd  in  its  denominator  into  another  form,  hj  multiplying 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  a  factor  which  will  render  the 
denominator  rational.     Thus,  for  example, 

2  2^3         2^3 

^3-^3x^3        3    ' 

If  we  wish  to  calculate  numerically  the  approximate  value  of 

2 
—-^  it  will    be  found  less  laborious  to  use  the  equivalent  form 

2  \/3      G-    -1    1       a      ^Jb 
-j~.     Smularly,  -^=-^. 

C  293.  It  is  also  easy  to  rationalise  the  denominator  of  a  frac- 
tion when  that  denominator  consists  of  tUH)  quadratic  surds. 

Fnr  «        _        aiJh^Jc)         _a(Jb^Jc) 

Jb^s/c''Ub^Jc){Jb^Jc)  b-c       • 

So  also        ^      _       ajb^Jc)       _a{bwjc) 

b^Je'(b^Jc)(b^Jc)'^     b'-c     '    . 

Sinularlv  ^^  J^  J^^  J^){^^  J^)  J^^^^^  _'^ ^^J^ 
^  3-^5     (3-V5)(3+V5)         9-5  2       * 

;  294.  By  two  operations  we  may  rationalise  the  denominator 
of  a  fraction  when  that  djenominator  consists  of  three  quadratic 
surds.  For  suppose  the  denominator  to  be  Ja-^-Jb  +  Jc}  first 
multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  Ja  -^Jb  -  Jc,  thus 
the  denominator  becomes  a  -i-b  —  c  •^-  2  J  {ah)  ;  then  multiply 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  a  +  6-c- 2^(a6),  and  we 
obtain  a  rationed  denominator,  namely  (a  +  5  —  c)*  —  4a5,  that  is, 
a*  +  6"  +  c*  -  2ab  -  26c  -  2ca. 
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0  295.    A  factor  may  hefoumd  which  mil  ratiorujUise  any  hinomioL 


11  II 

(1)  Suppose  the  binomial  a^-^-b'.  Put  x  =  a^,  y  =  &';  let 
n  be  the  least  common  multiple  of  p  and  q  j  then  of  and  y*  are 
both  rational.     Now 

(x  +  y)  (a""'  -  «"-*y  +  «-y  -  ...  a  y"->)  =:ar^y\ 

where  the  upper  or  lower  sign  must  be  taken  according  as  n  is  odd 
or  even^     Thus 

a;""*  -  a:-"V  +  a^'V  - *y""' 

is  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  x-^y, 

(2)  Suppose  the  binomial  a'  -  6* .  Take  x,  y,  and  n  as  be- 
fore.    Now 

(x-y)  {ar-^  +  ar*y  +  oT^y^  + +  y""*)  =  »"  -  y". 

Thus  ar-*  +  ar*y  +  af*-«y*+ -\-f/^^ 

is  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  x-y. 

Take,  for  example,  a'  +  6*  j  here  n  =  6.  Thus  we  have  as  a 
rationalising  Victor 

x'^ -x^y  +  xY -xY  -^ ojy* -y", 

that  is,  a*~a*6*  +  a*6*-a*6*  +  aH*-5* 

that  is,  a^  -  a"6*  +  a^b^  -ab  +  a^b^  -  6*. 

6  6 

The  rational  product  is  a;'  —  y',  that  is,  a'^  —  5',  that  is,  a'  —  5*. 

296.  ^Ae  square  root  of  a  rational  quantity  cannot  be  prn'tly 
rational  and  partly  a  quadratic  surd. 

If  possible  let  Jn  =  a-h  Jm ;  then  by  squaring  these  equal 
quantities  we  have  n  =  a'-h2a  Jm  +m;  thu^  2a  Jm  =  w  -  a*  -  wi, 

and  Jm^ 5 ,  a  rational  quantity,  which  is  contrary  to 

Za 

the  supposition.     See  Art.  242. 

T.  A.  11 
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297.  If  two  qtuidraiie  vwrds  cannot  be  reduced  to  others  which 
have  the  same  irrational  part^  their  product  is  irrational. 

Let  mJx  and  Jy  be  the  two  quadratic  surds,  oud  if  possible 
let  ^(xy)  =  rXy  where  r  is  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction.  Then 
ajy  =  r*aj*,  and  y  =  7^Xy  therefore  tjy^r  Jxj  that  is,  Jy  and  Jx 
may  be  so  reduced  as  to  have  the  same  irrational  part,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition. 

298.  One  quadratic  surd  cannot  be  made  up  of  two  others 
whv^  home  not  the  saws  irrational  part. 

If  possible  let  Jx^Jm-^Jn;  then,  by  squaring,  we  have 
a?  =  m  +  TO  +  2  J{mn)y  and  J{mn)  =  J  («  —  m— w),  a  rational  quan- 
tity, which  is  absurd.     See  Art.  242. 

299.  In  any  equation  x  +  ^y  =  a+  ^  which  involves  rational 
quantities  and  quadratic  swrds^  the  rational  parts  on  each  side  are 
equaly  amd  also  the  irrational  parts. 

For  if  85  be  not  equal  to  a,  suppose  x=^a-{-m)  then 

a-^m-hjy^^a  +  jh, 

so  that  m-^Jy-Jbi  thus  Jb  is  partly  rational  and  partly  a 
quadratic  surd,  which  is  impossible  by  Art.  296.  Therefore  «  =  a, 
and  consequently  Jy  =  Jb. 

300.  If  V(a+V&)  =  aJ+^/y,  then^{a-V^)  =  a:-^y. 
For  since  J  {a  +  Jb)  =  »  +  Jy^  we  have  by  squaring 

a-\-  Jb-9f  +  2xJy-{-y) 
therefore        a  =  7?-¥y,  and    Jb^2xjy,  (Art.  299). 
Hence  a- Jb  =  9f-2x  Jy-^-y^ 

and  N^(a-N/ft)  =  a-A/y. 

Similarly  we  may  shew  that  if 

s/{a-^Jb)  =  Jx  +  Jy, 
then  J{a'-Jb)^Jx-Jy. 
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301.  The  square  root  of  a  binomial^  one  of  whose  terms  is  a 
quadratic  surd  and  the  other  rational,  may  sometimes  he  eocpressed 
hy  a  binomial,  one  or  each  of  whose  terms  is  a  qv>adratic  surd. 

Let  a  +  ^6  be  the  given  binomial,  and  suppose 

By  Art.  300,  J{a- ^b)==  ^x- Jy. 

By  multiplication,         fj{a*  —  5)  =  a?  —  y. 

By  squaring  both  sides  of  the  first  equation, 
a  +  Jh  =  x-{-  2,J{xy)  +  y; 
therefore  a  =  x  +  y. 

Hence,  by  addition  and  subtraction, 

a  +  J{a''-h)  =  2x,        a- ^{a*'-l)  =  2y; 
therefore        a?  =  ^  {a  +  ^(a*  -  6)},        y  =  H^  -  V{^* "  ^)}« 

Thus  X  and  y  are  known,  and  therefore  J(a  +  ^5),  which  is 

sjx  +  ^y. 

Also  /^(a-  Jh)  is  known,  for  it  is  ^aj  - ^y, 

302.  For  example,  find  the  square  root  of  3  +  2  ^2, 
Here     a=3,  ^b  =  2^2,  a'-6  =  9-8=l; 

therefore        a;  =  i(3+i)  =  2,         y  =  i(3-l)  =  l. 
Thus  ^(3  +  2  ^2)  =  V2  +  n/1  =n/2  + 1. 

303.  Again ;  find  the  square  root  of  7  -  2^/10. 

Instead  of  using  the  result  of  Art.  301  we  may  go  through  the 
whole  operation  as  follows : 

Suppose  ^  (7  -  2^10)  ^Jx-Jy, 

then,  by  squaring,  7-2  J10  =  x-2J{xy)  +  y ; 

hence  x  +  y  =  7 --(l)! 

11—2    , 
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and 

2V(ay)  =  2^10; 

therefore 

(x  +  y)«-4ay  =  49-(2^10)«. 

that  is, 

(a5_y)t«49-.40  =  9, 

• 

and 

aj-y  =  3    

(2); 

therefore,  from  (1)  and  (2),  a  =  5,  and  y  =  2. 

Thus  V(7  -  VIO)  =  n/5  -  V2. 

'^  304.     It  appears  from  Art  301  that 

hence,  unless  a'—  5  be  a  perfect  squoure,  the  yalues  of  Jx  and  i^y 
will  be  complex  surds,  and  the  expression  ^x  +  Jy  will  not  be  so 
simple  as  J  {a  +  ^h)  itselC 

305.  A  binomial  s)Lird  of  the  form  J(a*c)  +  ^6  may  be  written 
thus,  tj^  (^ -^  J.  /  ~l '     I^  i^en  a'  —  be  a  perfect  square,  the  square 

root  of  a+  /  -  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  Jx-^-Jy]  and 
therefore  the  square  root  of  J{a'c)  +  ^b  will  be  l^Jc  (Jx  +  Jy), 

306.  For  example,  find  the  square  roat  of  ^32  +  ^30. 

Here  ^32+ ^30=^2  (4  +  ^1^); 

thus  J{JS2  +  ^30)  =  4^2  X  J{i  +  V15) ; 

and  it  may  be  shewn  that 
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307.  SometimiBS  we  may  extract  the  Square  root  of  a  quantity 
of  the  form  a  +  Jb  +  Jc  +  Jd  by  assuming 

then    a  +  Jb  +  Jc-hJd=x  +  j/  +  z  +  2  J{xi/)  +  2J{f/z)  +  2^(zx) ; 
•we  may  then  put 

and  if  the  vodues  of  tl,  y,  and  z,  found  from  these,  also  satisfy 
x  +  y  +  z  =  a,we  shall  have  the  required  square  root. 

308.  For  example,  find  the  square  root  of 

'   8  +  2^2  +  2^5  +  2^10. 
Assume    J{S  +  2^2  +  2^5  +  2^10)  =  ^x  +  Jy  +  Jz;  then 
S  +  2j2  +  2J5  +  2Jl0  =  x  +  y  +  z  +  2^(xy)  +  2J{yz)  +  2J{zx). 

Put     2J{xy)  =  2j2,         2J(i/z)  =  2J5,         2^{zx)  =  2JlO; 

hence,  by  multiplication,   ^{xy)  x  J(i/z)  =  ^10, 

and  J{zx)  =  ^10, 

therefore,  by  divisio%  y-^  > 

hence  aj  =  2,  and  z  =  5. 

These  values  satisfy  the  equation  x+y  +  z  =  S, 
Thus  the  required  square  root  is  J2-¥j\  +  ^5, 

that  is,  1  +  ^2+^5. 

309.  If  4/(a  +  V^>)  =  aJ  +  Vy,   then  ^(a  -  ^J)  =  a;  -  ^y- 
For  suppose  ^(a  +  ^6)  =  a  +  Jy ; 

then,  by  cubing,  a  +  ^  =  x^  +  3x^  Jy  +  Zxy  -^y  Jy; 
therefore         a==ixf  +  3xy,  Jb  =  3aj"  Jy  +  y  Jy,       (Art.  299) ; 

hence  a^Jb^x^-  3aj*  Jy  +  ^xy  -  y  Jy, 

and  ij(a  -  Jb)  =  x-  \Jy. 
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310.  The  cube  root  of  a  binomial  a^  Jh  may  he  aometlmes 
found. 

Assume  /5/(a+  ^/&)  =«+  ^y, 

then  i}{a- Jh)  =  x^  ^y. 

By  multiplication,      J/ (o*  -  6)  =  «"  —  y. 

Suppose  now  that  a'  -  6  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  denote  it  by  c*, 
thus  e  =  a^—y; 

and,  as  in  Art  309,  o  =  a'  +  3acy. 

Substitute  the  yalue  of  y ; 
thus  o  =  35*  +  3a5  (a^  —  c) ; 

therefore  4aj*  —  3cx  =  a. 

From  this  equation  x  must  be  found  by  trialy  and  then  y  is 
known  from  the  equation  y  =  x*  —  c. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  method  is  inapplicable  unless  a' -5 
be  a  perfect  cube ;  and  then  it  is  imperfect  since  it  leads  to  aa 
equation  which  we  have  not  at  present  any  method  of  solving 
except  by  triaL  The  proposition,  however,  is  of  no  practical 
importance 

311.  For  example,  find  the  cube  root  of  10  +  ,^108. 

Assume  ^(10  +  ^^108)  =  »  +  Jy,  then  »/(10 -JlOS)  =  x^  Jy. 

By  multiplication,  ^(100  -  1^^)  =  a^-y,  that  is,  -  2  =  a^  -y. 
Also  10  =  a^  +  3icy  =a^  +  3a;(a;*  +  2);  therefore  4aj"+6a;  =  10. 

We  see  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  byaj  =  l;  hence  y  =  3, 
and  the  required  cube  root  is  1  +  ^3. 

Again ;  find  the  cube  root  of  18  ^3  + 14  ^5. 

The  cube  root  of  3^3  is  ^3 ;  and  the  cube  root  of  6  +  ^  ^| 

can  be  found.     For  here  o«-6  =  36-^  x  k  =  -— ;    so  that 

9       3        27 
2 
^^  =  -3  •  Hence  we  have  the  equation  4a;'+ 2a;  =6,  which  we  see  is 
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satisfied  by  aj=  1.   Thus  tlio  required  cube  root  is  ^3  U  +  a/ o)  > 
that  is  j3  +  ^5. 

312.  "We  -will  now  solve  an  equation  involving  surds  whicli 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  similar  examples :  the  equation  resembles 
those  already  solved  in  the  circumstance  thab  we  obtain  only  a 
single  value  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

Solve  v'(aj  +  2)  +  V(aj-U)  =  8. 

By  transposition,  J{x  +  2)  =  8  -  J{x  -  U)  ; 

square  both  sides,  a  +  2  =  64  - 16  V(«- 1^)  +  « - 14  ; 

transpose,  lQJ{x-U)  =  i8; 

divide  by  16,  J{x-U)  =  ^; 

square  both  sides,  a:  - 1 4  =  9  ; 

therefore  aj  =  23. 

EXAMPLES  OP  SURDS. 

1.  Eind  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  a^  -  6*. 

2.  rind  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  J2  -  ^ 3. 

3.  Find  a  factor  which  will  rationalise  ^3  +  ^5. 

4.  Given  ^3  =  1-7320508,  find  the  value  of  2+/^ ' 

K      -1.       .ii  (3-^./3)(3  +  J5)(J5-2)_l 

5.  Shew  that  (5-^5)  (1+^3)  ^"^ 

6.  Shewthat  ^^^^  J20^^%^J5-^J80=^^^^'-^^^ 

7.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

y        V  y  \  X      X 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  (a  +  6)*  -  4  (a  -  6)  ^(06). 
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Extract  the  square  root  of  the .  expressions  in  the  following 
examples  from  9  to  18  inclnsive  : 

^9.  4  +  2^3.  10.    7-4^3. 

11.  7  +  2^10.  12.     18  +  8^5. 

13.  75-12^21.  14^    16  +  5^7. 

15.  o6  +  c'+V{(«"-0{^"-0}-        16-     V27  +  V15. 

17.  -9  +  6^3.  18.     l  +  (l-c')-». 

19.  Find  the  value  of 

1  +  a:  l-x  ,  ,^/3 

1  +  ^(1  +«)     1  +  ^(1  -x)  2 

20.  Find  the  value  of 

1  +  aj  1  -  oj  ,  ^3 

x  =  -  ^  • 


when 


l+V(l  +  a:)^l-^/(l-a:)   ""^  "^       2 

21.  Extract  the  square  root  of  6  +  2^2  +  2^3  +  2^/6. 

22.  Extract  the  square  root  of  5  +  ^^/lO  -  ^6  -  ^15. 

23.  Extract  the  square  root  of 
15-2^3-2^15  +  6^2-2^6  +  275-2730. 

24.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  7  +  5  ^2. 

25.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  16  +  8  J5. 

26.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  9  ^3  -  11  J2, 

27.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  21  ^6  -  23  ^5. 

28.  Shew  that  ^(^5  +  2)  -  */{^5  -  2)  =  1. 

29.  Solve  the  equation  ^{x  +  11)  —  Jx  =  l, 

30.  Solve  the  equation  J{Zx  +  4)  +  ^{3x  -  5)  =  0. 

31.  Solve  the  equation  ajj(b  -  aj)  =  6  ^{a  -  x): 

32.  Solve  the  equation  J{x  +  o)  +  J{x  +  6)  =  ^fc. 
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313.  When  an  equation  contains  only  the  square  of  the 
unknown  quantity  the  value  of  this  square  can  be  found  by  the 
rules  for  solving  a  simple  equation ;  then  by  extracting  the  square 
root  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  found.  For  example, 
suppose 

So*-  72  +  10a'  =  7-24x»  +  89: 

by  transpositioii,  42a3"  =  168 ; 

by  division,  as*  =  4  ; 

therefore  a;  =  ^4  =  ±  2. 

The  double  sign  is  used  because  the  square  root  of  a  quantity 
may  be  either  positive  or  negative.     (Art.  231.) 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  from  a;*  =  4  we  ought  to  infer, 
not  that  a;  =  ±  2,  but  that  a  a;  =  a  2.  It  will  however  be  found 
that  the  second  form  is  really  coincident  with  the  first.  For 
±a:  =  *2  gives  either  +a;  =  +  2,  or  +a;  =  — 2,  or  — a;  =  +  2,  or 
-  a;  =  —  2 ;  that  is,  on  the  whole,  either  aj  =  2,  or  a;  =  -  2.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  when  we  extract  the  square  root  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  an  equation  it  is  suflSicient  to  put  the  double  sign  before 
the  square  root  of  one  of  the  members. 

314.  Quadratic  equations  which  contain  only  the  square  of 
the  unknown  quantity  are  called  pure  quadratics.  Quadratic 
equations  which  contain  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity 
as  well  as  the  square  are  called  ad/ected  quadratics.  "We  proceed 
now  to  the  solution  of  the  latter. 

316.  We  shall  first  shew  that  every  quadratic  equation  may 
be  reduced  to  the  form  x'+px  =  q,  where  p  and  q  are  positive  or 
negative.  For  we  can  reduce  any  quadratic  equation  to  this  form 
by  the  following  steps :  bring  the  terms  which  contain  the  unknown 
quantity  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  known 
quantities  to  the  right-hand  side ;  if  the  coefficient  of  a;'  be  nega- 
tive, change  the  sign  of  every  term  of  the  equation ;  then  divide 
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every  term  by  the  coefficient  of  »".    Thus  we  may  represent  any 
quadratic  equation  by 

To  solve  this  equation  we  add  jp*  to  both  sides ;  thus 


^.^4.^.,. 


The  left-hand  member  is  now  a  complete  aqua/re;  extract  the  square 
root  of  each  member ;  thus 


-f-V(r*')' 


transpose  the  term  ^ ,  and  we  obtain 

-=-lV(^«)- 

316.  For  example,  suppose 

-3aj'  +  36a;-105  =  0; 
transpose,  —  Sx*  +  Z^x—  105 ; 

change  the  signs,  3a;*  —  36*  =  —  105  ; 

divide  by  3,  a:*-12a;=-35; 

add  to  both  sides  f— J  ,  that  is,  36  ;  thus 

a;*-12a;  +  36  =  36-35=:l; 

extract  the  square  root  of  both  members ;  thus 

0?  -  6  =  A  1. 

Therefore  a  =  6  ±  1 ;  that  is,  a?  =  7,  or  5.  If  either  of  these 
values  be  substituted  for  a;  in  the  expression  -  3x'  +  36a;  - 105,  the 
result  is  zero. 

317.  Hence  the  following  rule  may  be  given  for  the  solution 
of  a  quadratic  equation : 

By  transposition  and  reduction  arrange  the  equation  so  thai 
the  terms  invohvng  the  unknoum  quantify  are  alone  on  one  stde. 
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and  the  coefficieni  of  x*  ia  + 1 ;  add  to  both  Hdes  of  the  equation 
the  squa/re  of  half  the  coefficient  ofji^  and  extract  the  square  root  of 
both  sides. 

318.     As  another  example  we  will  take 
ooj*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  j 
transpose,  ax'  +  bx  =  -c; 

divide  by  a,  as*  +  _?  =  _  ^  . 

a         a 


\2aJ' 


a      4a'     4a'     a        4a' 


extract  the  square  root,  a;  +  ^r-  =     "^^  ^ —  i 

^  2a  2a         ^ 

transpose,  x  =  — ^^    "" ^ . 

Ma 

The  particular  case  in  which  c=  0  shoxdd  be  noted.     Then,  taking 
the  upper  sign  we  have  as  =  0  ;  and  taking  the  lower  sign  we  have 

a?  = .     In  fact  in  this  case  the  equation  reduces  to  ax^  +  bx  =  0, 

or  X  (ax  +  6)  ==  0  :  and  it  is  plain  that  this  is  satisfied,  either  when 

a;  =  0  :  or  when  ax  +  b  =  0,  that  is  when  x  =  — . 

a 

319.  When  an  example  is  proposed  for  solution  instead  of 
going  through  the  process  indicated  in  Art.  317,  we  may  make  use 
of  the  forrmda  in  Art.  318.  Thus,  take  the  example  in  Art.  316, 
namely,  —  3a*+  36a; — 105  =  0,  and  by  comparing  it  with  the  formula 
in  Art.  318  we  see  that  we  may  suppose  a  =  —  3,  &  =  36,  c  «  — 105. 
Hence  if  we  put  these  values  for  a,  b,  and  c  in  the  result  of 
Art.  318,  we  shall  obtain  the  value  of  x.     Here 

5'-4ac«(36)'-12xl05  =  36; 
therefore  x^- — ^ —  =  7,  or  5. 
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320.  For  another  example  take  the  equation 

extract  the  square  root,       »  -  3  =  ±  ^7, 

transpose,  as  =  3  *  ^7. 

Here  Jl  cannot  be  found  exactly;  but  we  can  find  an  ap- 
proximate value  of  it  to  any  assigned  degree  of  accm*acy,  and  thus 
obtain  the  value  of  a;  to  any  assigned  degree  of  accuracy. 

321.  In  the  examples  hitherto  considered  we  have  found  tvx) 
different  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation ;  in  some  cases  however  we 
shall  find  really  only  one  root.  Take  for  example  the  equation 
SB*  -  12a;  +  36  =  0 ;  by  extracting  the  square  root  we  have  aj  -  p  =  0, 
and  therefore  x  =  6.  It  is  however  convenient  in  this  case  to  say 
that  the  quadratic  equation  has  two  equal  roots, 

322.  If  the  quadratic  equation  be  represented  by 

aa^  +  bx+e=0, 
we  know  from  Art.  318  that  the  two  roots  are  respectively 

2a  2a 

Now  these  will  be  different  unless  6*— 4ac  =  0,  and  then  each  of 

them  is  —  jr- .    This  relation  h'  —  iac  =  0  is  then  the  condition  that 
2a 

must  hold  in  order  that  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 

may  be  equal. 

323.  Consider  next  the  example  a:*  —  10a;  +  32  =  0. 
By  transposition,        a;'  —  lOx  =  —  32 ; 

by  addition,  a;'- 10a;  + 25  =  25-32  =- 7. 

If  we  proceed  to  extract  the  square  root  we  have 
a; -5  =  ±^-7. 
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But  the  negative  quantity  —  7  lias  no  square  root  either  exact  or 
approximate  (Art.  232);  thus  no  real  talue  of  x  can  be  found  to 
satisfy  the  proposed  equation.  In  such  a  case  the  quadratic 
equation  has  no  real  roots ;  this  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  roots  are  imaginary  or  impossible.  We  shall  return  to 
this  point  in  Chapter  xxv. 

324.     If  the  quadratic  equation  be  represented  by 

oo*  +  5a;  +  c  =  0, 

we  see  from  Art.  318  that  the  roots  are  real  if  5'  -  4ac  is  positive^ 
that  is,  if  6'  is  algebraically  greater  than  iac,  and  that  the  roots 
are  impossible  if  6'  —  4tao  is  negative,  that  is,  if  6'  is  algebraically 
less  than  iac 

EXAJIPLES   OF  QUADRATICS. 

1.  a:«-4a;  +  3=:0.  2.  a»-5a;  +  4=:0. 

3.  6a'-13«+6  =  0.  4.  3a;'-7a;=20. 

5.  2a'-7a;  +  3  =  0.  6.  3a;*  -  53aj  +  34  =  0, 

7.  a;*+I0a;  +  24=0.  8.  7»"-3«  =  160. 

9.     14a;-«'  =  33.  10.     20;*  -  2a;  - 1  =  0. 

11.     a;'-3  =  g(a;-3).  12.     4  (a;*  - 1)  =  4a;  -  1. 

13.  110a;«-21a;  +  l=0.  14.     780a;«-73a;  + 1  =  0. 

15.  (a;-l)(a;-.2)=6.  16.     (3a:- 2)  (a;- 1)=  14. 

17.  (3a;-  5)  (2a;-  5)  =  (a;+  3)  (a;- 1). 

18.  (2a;+l)(aj  +  2)  =  3a;'-4, 

19.  (a;+l)(2a:  +  3)  =  4a;»-22. 

20.  (a:-l)(a;-2)t(a;-2)(a;-4)  =  6(2aj-6). 

21.  (2aj-3)'=8a^  22.     (5a;  -  3)' -  7  =  44a?  +  5. 
23.  (a;-7)(a;-4)  +  (2a;-S)(a;--5)=103. 
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24.    ^«'  +  _«  +  _=0. 

».(.-i)(.-|).(.q)(.-i)=(.-i)(,-i). 

27.  |f(a!  +  l)-^(2«'  +  a,-l)=^(a!+l). 

28.  8a:+ll  +  I=?l-^«5«: 


30. 
32. 
34. 


»  7 

»       21       23 
7'^a!+5~  7  • 

1  3 


29. 

6     X     5{x-l) 
x'^6~      4      • 

31. 

21      X     23 

6-z    7" 7' 

33.    -r 

.^    ,....«',.. 

2(a:-l)     a;"-!     4'  "'     :J(ar*-l)     4(aj  +  l)"8' 

15'*"'3(10-a:)"       95  ' 

•     15"*'3(10  +  a:)~      190     ' 

„.     g'-5a?                1  a:  +  2     4-0?     7 

a;  +  3                  a;  a;-12a?3 

^Q       «        3_^a-l  „Q     a?  +  4     a;-4     10 

a?-l     2        as  a?-4     aj  +  4      3 

.^     a?  +  2     a?-2     5  4.1         *        «  +  l  _  13 

49      g-^      a?-12_5  ^^          _L___1_  =  ? 

a?-12      a;-6  "6*  '^'^^     *     «?-2     aj  +  2"5* 

,,4           5          12  _         6        3       14 

44,       :r+  jr=    5.  45.        -+-=- 


85+1     aj+2     aj+3'  '     x+2     x     a;  +  4' 

4fi     2^-3     3a?--g     5  .^      3a?-2     2a;-5      8 

•     3a?-5"*'2x-3~2*  ^'     2a?-5     3a;-2"3" 

48     ^^^     a?-3     2a;-3  .^     fl?-2     a?  + 2  _2(a? -f  3) 

^^'    a?  +  2"*"a;-2'"a;-l-  *^'     5T2"*"i^'"    a:-3    " 
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60.  10(2a;  +  3)(a;-3)  +  (7a;  +  3)"  =  20(a;+3)(a;-l), 

51.  (7-4V3)a:'  +  (2-V3)a;  =  2. 

52.  a'-2aaj  +  a*-5*=0. 
63.  a;*-2aa;  +  6*  =  0. 

54.  (3a»  +  6«)(««-a;  +  l)  =  (36«  +  a*)(a«  +  a;+l). 

55.  + ;  + 


56. 


x—a     x—b     x—G 

1.1  1.1 


(a!-6)(»-c)     (a  +  c){a  +  b)     {a  +  c){x-c)     (a  +  b){x-b)' 


57. 

^     -^S^ 

a+b+x     a     b     X 

£8. 

{ax^b){bx''a)^<^. 

59. 

a           b          2c 
x  —  a     x  —  b^x-e' 

60. 

.  .     Ba'x     6a«+a6-26* 
abaf-h = 5 ■ 

JJx 

G 

61..  ^±^  +  ^+^^  =  3, 
»  — a     05-6     aj-c 

^j,      a  +  c(a  +  a5)     a  +  a?  t 

D^»       7 :    += 


a  +  c{a-x)     ~  oj        a-2cx' 


XXL    EQUATIONS  WHICH  MAY  BE  SOLVED 
LIKE  QUADRATICS. 

325.  There  are  many  equations  which,  though  not  really 
qiiadratic5S,  may  be  solved  by  processes  similar  to  those  given  in 
the  preceding  Chapter.     For  example,  suppose 

aj*-9aj*  +  20  =  0. 
Transpose,  a*-9a;'«=-20; 
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by  addition,  «*-  9x'+  (D'^Q'-^O  =  J; 

9   1 
extract  the  square  root,    oj*  — ^  =  *^; 

9   1 
therefore  x»=-i-  =  5,  or  4; 

J     ^ 

therefore  x  =  '^J5,  or  *2. 

326.  Similarly  we  may  solve  any  equation  of  the  form 

oo**  +  6«"  +  c  =  0. 
Transpose,  ctx^  +  5aj"  =  —  c ; 

divide  by  Ow  a^  +  — =--; 

byaddition,  a-  +  - +  ^  =  y  -  -  = -^^; 

extract  the  square  root,       ar  +  ^r-  =     ^^  ^ ^ ; 

therefore  af  = ^^^ ^» 

2a 

Hence  by  extracting  the  rC^  root  the  value  of  a;  is  known. 

327.  Suppose,  for  example, 

x+ijx  =  2\i 

therefore  a5+4^a;  +  4  =  25; 

therefore  Jx  +  2  =  *  5 ; 

therefore  ^«  =  -2«b5  =  3,  or  -7; 

therefore  aj  =  9,  or  49. 

328.  Again,  suppose 

«"*  +  oj"*  =  6 ; 
1      25 


therefore 


therefore  x"^  +  o  =  o  -  i 
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therefore  a;"*  =-  ;r  *  -  =  2,  or  -  3 ; 

therefore  «"*  =  4,  or  9, 

and  a;  =  2,  or  -. 

329.     Suppose  we  require  tlie  solutions  of  the  equation 

By  transposition,     J{^x  + 1 0)  =  8  -  a; ; 
square  both  sides ;  thus 

5aj  +  10  =  64~16a:  +  a;*; 
therefore  «■  -  21a:  =  -  64  ; 

therefore  -'-^l.^  g)"  =  (^/^^^  =  ?|^; 

.      .  21         15 

therefore  a5  _—=*--- ; 

21     15 
therefore  *  =  "o"  *  "JT  =  1^/^^  ^' 

Substitute  these  values  of  re  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  given 
equation;  it  will  be  found  that  3  satisfies  the  equation  but  that  18 
does  not ;  we  shall  find  however  that  18  does  satisfy  the  equation 

a5-^(5aj+10)  =  8. 

In  fact  the  equation  5a;+10  =  64  — IGaj  +  o*  which  we  obtained 
from  the  given  equation  by  transposing  and  squaring  might  have 
arisen  also  from  x  —  ^{5x+  10)  =  8.  Hence  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  values  of  x  which  are  finally  obtained  will  satisfy  the  proposed 
equation ;  they  mai/  satisfy  the  other  form* 

330.     Again,  consider  the  example 

a;-2^(a:«  +  a;  +  6)-14  =  0. 
By  transposition,  as— 14  =  2^(0* +  aj  +  6); 

T.  A.  12 
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by  squaring,         a*  -  28a:  + 196  =  4fic*  +  4aj  -f-  20 ; 
therefore  Za?  +  32a:  =  1 76. 

-44 
From  the  last  equation  we  shall  obtain  05  =  4,  or  — 5— •     It  will, 

o 

however,  be  found  on  trial  that  neither  of  these  values  satisfies  the 

proposed  equation ;  each  of  them  however  satisfies  the  equation 

'    a:  +  2^(a:*  +  aj  +  5)-14  =  0. 

From  this  and  the  preceding  example  we  see  that  when  an 

equation  has  been  reduced  to  a  rational  form  by  squaring,  it  will 

be  necessary  to   examine  whether  the  roots  which  are  finally 

obtained  satisfy  the  equation  in  the  form  originally  given.     This 

remark   applies  for  instance  to  equations  like   those  solved  in 

Arts.  312,  327,  and  328. 

331.  Suppose  that  all  the  terms  of  an  equation  are  brought  to 
one  side  and  the  expression  thus  obtained  can  be  represented  as 
the  product  of  simple  or  quadratic  factors,  then  the  equation  can 
be  solved  by  methods  already  given.     For  example,  suppose 

{x-c)  (x' -  3aa:  +  2a")  =  0. 

The  left-hand  member  is  zero  either  when  x—c  =  0,  or  when 
a^  —  Sax ■\- 2a' =  0 ;  and  in  no  other  case.  But  if  a:-c=0,  w© 
have  x  =  g;  and  if  a:*  -  3aa:  +  2a*  =  0,  we  shall  find  that  a:  =  a,  or  2a. 
Hence  the  proposed  equation  is  satisfied  by  a5=c,  or  a,  or  2a; 
and  by  no  other  values. 

332.  Facility  in  separating  expressions  into  factors  will  be 
acquired  by  experience ;  some  assistance  however  wiU  be  furnished 
by  a  principle  which  we  will  here  exemplify.  Consider  the 
example 

X  (ps '- cY  =  a  (a  -  c)'. 

Here  it  is  obvious  that, a;  =  a  satisfies  the  equation;  and  we  shall 
find  that  if  we  bring  all  the  terms  to  one  side  x  —  a  will  be  a  factor 
of  the  whole  expression.     Ibr  the  equation  may  be  written 

x^'-a*  -  2c  (a:»-  a*)  +  c"(a:-  a)  =  0  ; 

that  is,  (a;-a){3:*+aa:  +  a*-2c(aJ  +  a)  +  c*}=0. 
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Hence  the  other  roots  besides  a  will  be  found  hj  solving 
the  quadratic 

V      a^  +  aa;  +  a*-2c(aj  +  a)  +  c*=0. 

In  this  manner  when  one  root  is  obvious  on  inspection,  we 
may  succeed  in  arranging  the  equation  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
Art.  331, 

333.  We  will  now  add  some  miscellaneous  examples  of  equa- 
tions reducible  to  quadratics. 

(1)  Suppose 

«.» -  7a;  +  ^(o*  -  7«  + 18)  =  24. 

Add  18  to  both  sides ;  thus 

a«_7aj  +  18  +  ^(a;*-7a?+18)  =  42; 
complete  the  square ;  thus 

a:»-7a;+18+V(a5*-7aj+18)  +  j  =  42i  =  -|-^; 

1        13 
therefore  ^(a*-  7a;+  18)  +  ^  =  * "o"  ^ 

therefore  J{a^  -  7a;  +  18)  =  6,  or  -  7  ; 

therefore  a*  -  7aj  +  18  =  36,  or  49. 

Hence  we  have  now  two  ordinary  quadratic  equations  to 
solve.  We  shall  obtain  from  the  first  oj  =  9,  or  -  2,  and  from  the 
second  «=  ^  (7  ±  ^7173).  It  will  be  found  on  trial  that  the  first 
two  only  are  solutions  of  the  proposed  equation ;  the  others  apply 
to  the  equation 

a;«-7»-V(^-7a;+18)=24. 

(2)  Suppose 

a5*  +  aj'-4a*  +  a  +  l=0. 

Divide  by  x^ ;  thus 


XX 


12 2 
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or  »'  +  -i  +  aj  +  —  4  =  0; 

or  X 

therefore       To:  +  -  J  +  Ta;  +  -  J  -  6  =  0 ; 
therefore         ( *  **"  ")  ■*■(*  +  ")  =  ^» 

therefore  «  +  -  +  ft=*o> 

a;  2    2 

therefore  a;  +  -  =  2,  or  —  3. 

a; 

First  suppose  a:  +  -  =  2  ; 

therefore  a;*-  2a?  + 1  =  0  ; 

therefore  x=l, 

Next  suppose  a;  +  -  =  —  3  ; 

X 

therefore  ac*  -f  3a5  =s  —  1 ; 

9  9     5 
therefore         a:*  +  3aj  +  T  =t-1  =Ti 

4      4  4 

therefore  a;  +  ^  =  =fc  ~- ,  and  «  = .        . 

(3)     Suppose 

a;*  +  3aJ4l«3a?'  +  Qaj*. 

Transpose  x*  -  So*  +  3a;  +  1  =  -^  j 

therefore  ( ^      "¥/  -  -J-  "*■  ^*  ■*"  -^  ~  "q  ' 
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36  ■ 


Extract  the  square  root,  then 

,    3aj     ,         5x 
2      *         6 

We  have  now  ordinary  quadratics,  namely,  «''-"o"^^  ="5'> 

Zx  bx 

and    iB"--^-l=--^.      From    the    former   we    shall    obtain 
J  o 

a;  =  J(7*^85),  and  from  the  latter  a  =  J(l*  ^10). 
(4)     Suppose 

We  may  write  die  equaticm  in  the  form 

Hence  «-3^a;  +  l  =  *a. 

Take  the  upper  sign ;  thus 

therefore  *J^^i'^  ^^^  ^"^  ^' 

Take  the  lower  sign  j  thus 

therefore  .  2«  r- 3  .Jfaj +.1  =  0, 

Erom  this  we  obtain  ^x  1=  1)  ov  -^y  and  therefore  x^\y  or  -. 


(5)     Suppose 


In  solving  this  equation  we  shall  employ  a  principle  which 
often  abbreviates  algebraical  work. 


a_p 
ft"?' 

a-b     p-q 
b     -     q    '■ 

a-b 

jp-irq 
p-q 
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Suppose  that 

then  will 

a  +  5  __p  +  y 

-y— T' 

For  the  first  of  these  three  results  is  obtained  by  adding  tinitj 
to  each  of  the  given  equal  quantities,  the  second  is  obtained  by 
subtracting  unity  from  each  of  the  given  equal  quantities,  and  the 
third  result  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  by  the  second.  Each 
result  is  sometimes  serviceable.  For  the  present  example  we 
employ  the  third.     Thus  fix>m  (1)  we  deduce 

Square  both  sides,  and  simplify  the  left-hand  member ;  thus 

«+c     (9«4jL7c)- 

a-c       (9«  +  c)»" ^^^ 

Again,  by  employing  the  third  of  the  above  results  we  deduce 
from  (2) 

x_(9x4-  17cy  4-  (9a;  4-  cY  _  {9x  4-  17c)'  4-  (9a;  4-  c)' 
0      (9a;  4- 17c)* -(9a;  4- c)*^       l&c(18a;4. 18c)      ' 

By  reducing,  we  obtain 

63»»-18a»-145c*  =  0, 

,  -       ^v.  5c  29c 

andfromtms,  x^-^^  or  x^'^-^, 

(6)    Suppose 

\/(t  -  *)  *  ^^(3«»-  «)  =  ^  V(l  -  fe). 
-STraDspose;  thus 
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By  squaring,  -^{l  -  4a;)-  Sa^O  ""  ^^)  a/vT"  "*)  "^  3«a:--^ 

Divide  by  ^/(l  -  4x)  ;  thus 

By  squaring,       (1  +  3a)«  ( 1  -  4a;)  =  1 6  (^  -  a; )  ; 

therefore       4a;  {(1  +  3a)»  -  4}  =  (1  +  3a)» -  l2a  =  (1  -  3a)' ; 
therefore  4a;  (3a  +  3)  (3a  -  1)  =  (3a  -  !)• ; 

3a- 1 


therefore 


aj  = 


12(a+l)- 


Also  corresponding  to  the  fiustor  ^(1  —  4a;),  which  was  removed, 

we  have  the  root  «  =  7 . 
4 

This  example  is  iatrodiiced  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  student  to  the  circumstance  that  when,  both  sides  of  an  equa- 
tion are  to  be  squared,  an  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  terms 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equation  should  be  made  before  squaring. 
If  in  this  example  aa  it  originally  stands  we  square  both  sides,  no 
terms  will  disappear ;  but  by  transposing  before  squaring  we  ob- 
tain a  result  in  which  —  x  occurs  on  both  sides,  and  may  therefore 
be  cancelled. 

(7)     Suppose 

V(«'  +  9)+V('»'-9)  =  V(34)  +  4 
We  have  identically 

a^  +  9-.(ajt_9)^18'=54.16. 

Hence,  dividing  the  members  of  this  identity  by  the  oai> 
responding  members  of  the  proposed  equation,  we  obtain 
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Therefore,  by  addition,  ^(»»  +  9)  =  ^(34) ; 

therefore  x*  =  25,    and  a5  =  *6. 

This  equation  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the 
artifice  employed  in  the  solution.  This  artifice  may  often  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage ;  for  instance,  example  (6)  may  be  solved 
in  this  way.    . 

(8)  V(2«  +  4)-2V(2-x)  =  -j^^. 

We  may  write  this  equation  thus, 

The  fisustor  ^{2x  •¥  4)  -  2  ^{2  -  x)  can  now  be  removed  tcom 
both  sides  j  thus  we  obtain 

By  squaring,       9a"+ 16  =  4{12  -  2aj  +  4 ^(8 -  2aj")} ; 
therefore  a:*+ 8a;  =  4  (8 -2a;') +16  ^(8 -20*); 

therefore       a;'  +  8a:  + 16  =  4(8-2a;')  + 16  V(8-2a;')  +  lC. 
Extract  the  square  root ;  thus 

*(a;  +  4)  =  2V(8-2a;^  +  4. 
The  solution  can  now  be  completed ;  we  shall  obtain 

4^2 

and  also  a  pair  of  imaginary  values. 

Also,  by  equating  to  zero  the  factor  ^(2a;  +  4)  -  2  ^(2  —  a), 

2 
which  was  removed,  we  shall  obtain  «  =  ^ . 

It  will  be  seen  that  very  artificial  methods  are  adopted  in  some 
of  these  examples;  the  student  can  acquii»e  dexterity  in  using 
such  transformations  only  by  practice.  More  examples  will  be 
found  in  Chapter,  uv. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  EQUATIONS  BEDUCIBLE  TO  QUADRATICS. 


1. 

3»  +  2^a!-l  =  0. 

2. 

a^'  +  3W=Z2. 

3. 

3a!' +  42*1  =  3321. 

i. 

«*-13aA  =  14. 

5. 

a'-35«'+ 216  =  0. 

6. 

1              1 

«•-««  +  2  =  0. 

7. 

x  +  2^{ax)  +  e=0. 

8. 

3a;* -7aj"  =  43076, 

9. 

«!*-14a!'  +  40  =  0. 

10. 

11. 

J(2x)-1x=-52. 

12. 

13. 

x  +  5-J{x+5)  =  6. 

14. 

2^«+^=5. 

15. 

a^  +  5a^-22  =  0. 

16. 

3a!*-4«*  =  7. 

17.  2«+;y(4a>  +  8)=|.  18.     2  (tr +  «--)  =  5. 

19.  J{2x+7)  +  ^{ix-l^=yJ(7x+l). 

-°-  7F=3)--^'^"'*3)-V(^r3->- 

21.  J{a+x)+J(a-x)^^b. 

22.  V(«+9)=2Vaj-8. 

23.  a!  +  V(5*+ia)  =  8.  24.    2'*'  +  4'«80. 
25.  ^H.?:zJ  =  39. 

05-2  (B  +  l 

^-  (.4-,)"-(.-fT)"-(»-')- 

28.  («  + 6)  V(«' +  J* +  !«•)-(«- ft)  ^/(a•+ 6' -«*)  =  «• +5*. 

29.  x+Jx+^{x  +  2)  +  J{a?  +  2x)  =  a.    ' 
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30.     2aj+^(2  +  2a;)  =  c(l-a:). 

„-  g  — g;  a  +  aj         _   . 


32. 


^{x^ia)  +  ^(rc  +  2o)  ~ 2a * 


33. 

J(x  +  8)-J{x+S)~Jx. 

34. 

J{x+3)+J{x+S)~5jx. 

35. 

aj'-o'     a?+a«     34 
«?•  +  «•  'a?-a'~  15' 

36.  V(a  +  Jaf)-^a  =  «^/(&if> 

37.  ^/(a!  +  4)-^a>  =  y(«  +  |). 

38.  «'  +  ^-«-^=0.  39.    931-    »•-«*    • 
41.  («i  +  «i)4  =  («W«i)».               42.    ^+^  =  4«. 

43.  v(i-«'+*^-'y(i+*+*«^="* 

45.  ^(a!'-3aa!  +  a»)  +  V(a!'+3aiB  +  a«)=V(2a'  +  26^^ 

47.  W«^)  -  ^  (V* +;''»)  =  0- 

48.  V* +  ^/{«-^/(l -«)}  =  !• 

49.  (x  +  ay-{x-ay^2i2a\ 


.-      ai'  +  l  /6 

60.     -J — =•  =  »+,/-. 
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51.     J{v?-¥ax  +  V)-¥j{a?  +  fta  +  a')  =  a  -f  6. 

25a^-16  ^  3(a^~4)*a; 
•      lOaj-8  2a;- 4    ' 

53.     ^(2»+9)+V(3ai-15)  =  x/(7aj-f8). 

'*■  ^/^^/{*^=^^£^}->• 

55.  ^a»  +  2'a:-l)+7(a«  +  aj'+l)-V2  +  ^3. 

56.  ^(a;'+  ooj-^l)  +  J(s(f  +  bx  - 1)  =  Ja -^  Jb. 

57.  (a:"+l)(aj  +  2)=^2..  58.     (a;*  +  a)  (« +  6)  ^  oJ. 
59.  (x-a){x-h){x-c)-^abc=0. 

..      1        r      4« 

l-x     l  +  x     l  +  ar 

x-ha-hb     x  —  a  +  b     x  +  a  —  b     x-a-b 

^2      fa-a;)(a;-^m)  ^  (a 4- a;) (a; - m) 
a;  +  w  a>-» 


63.  fi±£y=i+^. 

\a  —  a;/  ao 


64.  2aJ  +  l-fa:^(a;»  +  2)  +  (aj  +  l)V(a'  +  2aj  +  3)  =  0. 

65.  a;'  +  3  =  2V(a;»-2a;  +  2)  +  2a;. 

66.  «"  +  5aj  +  4  =  5^(«»  +  5aj+28). 

67.  V(a;"-2aj  +  9)-.^=3-aj. 

68.  3aj*  +  15aj  -  2  V(«*  +  5aj  + 1)  =  2. 

69.  (aj+5)(aj-2)+3^{aj(a;+3)}-0. 

70.  a;'+3-V(2«'-3a:+2)  =  |(«  +  l). 

71.  a;(a;  +  l)  +  3^(2a:'+6a;  +  5)  =  25-2aj. 

72.  a:»-2V(3«*-2aaj+4)  +  4  =  ^(a;  +  |  +  l). 


)8 
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73. 

af-x  +  ZJ(iaf-3x  +  2)^^  +  7. 

74. 

^      5x0*^^  2."-'''»wi/;?, 

l  +  x  +  af               ""                             ^ 

75. 

(a;  +  a)(aj  +  2a)  (a;  +  3a)  {x+  4a)  =c*. 

76. 

16a;(«+l)(iB  +  2)(a;  +  3)  =  9. 

77. 

a'-fox  +  ac*     a*                  *    .^    •           *,,,.. 
a'-ax  +  xT     or                                           ^        ' 

79. 

a;*-2aj"  +  a  =  a.                       80.     a*-2a»  +  aj=132. 

81.  ^aj  +  V(«  +  7)  +  2V(a!*  +  7aj)  =  35-2a;. 

82.  a'-8(aj  +  l)Va  +  18aJ  +  l-0. 

83.  2{x*+ax)^+^x  +  J{a  +  x)=^i-2x. 

84.  a;*  +  2aj"-lliB"  +  4a;  +  4  =  0.  85.    x^^AcPx^aK 

86.  iB*+aa'+6a5*-f  csc+-;  =  0. 

88.  ^4  +  2(.4).»?. 

»'•  y(-i)V('-i)-"-i^-  '^^'^ 

91.  aj'  +  l  =  0.  92.     wa;"  +  a;-fw  +  l  =  0. 

93.  (a;-2)(a;-3)(a:-4)  =  1.2.3. 

94.  (a;-l)(a;-2)(aj-3)-(6-l)(6-2)(6-3)  =  0. 

95.  (a:-l)(a;-2)(aj-3)=24. 

96.  6aj»-5a"  +  a;  =  0.  97.     a;*  +  a:«  -  4a;  -  4  =  0; 

98.  -+- +-- =  1+- +-1. 
a     a;     ar  a     a^ 

99.  8aj"  +  16aj  =  9.  100.     aj'-~  =  U. 

101.  3aj*  +  8a;*  -  Sar' ==  3.  ^ 
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102.  a;(a^-2)  =  w(a:*-f  2maj  +  2). 

103.  (a:*-a')(a?  +  a)6  +  (a»-5»)(a  +  5)aj  +  (6«-a;«)(6  +  »)a  =  0. 

104.  a^-^pa^+fp'-l+  —^  aj  + 1  =  0. 

105.  (p'-iya^+pix^  ^-  At, «  1  +  __^^aJ  +  1  =  0.. 


XXIL     THEORY  OF  QUADBATIC   EQUATIONS   AND 
QUADRATIC  EXPRESSIONa 

334.     A  qiutdratic  equation  ecmnot  have  m-ore  than  two  roots, 

Por  any  quadratic  equatLon  will  take  the  form  ax'  +  6aJ  +  c  =  0 
if  all  the  terms  are  brought  to  one'  side  of  the  equation ;  and  then 
by  Art.  318  the  value  of  x  mtut  he  either 

^b  +  J(b'-Aac)       ^h--J(b'-Aac) 
2^  ""^  2^  ' 

that  is  the  value  of  x  must  be  one  or  the  other  of  iux>  quantitLes. 

The  resxdt  is  sometimes  obtained  thus.  If  possible  let  three 
different  quantities  a,  /9,  y  be  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation 
a«*  +  6a5  +  c  =  0 ;  then,  by  supposition, 

aa"  +  5a  +  c  =  0,     aj8*  +  5)8  +  c  =  0,     ay'  +  by  +  c  =  0. 

By  subtraction, 

divide  by  a  — j8  which  is,  by  supposition,  not  zero ;  thus 

a(a-f)8)  +  6  =  0. 

Similarly  we  have       o  (a  +  y)  -f  6  =  0. 

By  subtraction,  a  ()S  —  y)  =  0 ; 

this  however  is  impossible,  since  by  supposition  a  is  not  zero,  and 
^-y  is  not  zero.  Hence  there  cannot  be  three  different  roots 
to  a  quadratic  equation. 
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335.  In  a  quadratic  equation  where  the  ^oejicieni  of  the  first 
term  is  unity  and  the  terms  are  all  on  Ofie  aide,  the  sum  of  the  roots 
is  equcU  to  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  with  its  sign  changed^ 
and  the  produet  of  the  roots  is  equcd  to  the  last  term. 

For  the  roots  of  aa?  +  te  +  c  =  0  are 

2a  ^  '2a  ^ 

hence  the  sum  of  the  ixx)ts  is  — ,  and  the  product  of  the  roots  is 

"^7 —    7  that  is,  -,     And  by  dividing  by  a  the  eq^uation 

may  be  written  7?  •{ —  +  -  =s  0 ;  and  thus  the  proposition  is  esta- 
blished, 

336.  Let  a  €uid  j3  denote  the  roots  of  the  equation 

aa?  +  6a;  +  c  s=  0 ; 

then  a  +  j8  = and  a^  =  - .     These  relations  are  useful  in  finding 

the  values  of  expressions  in  which  a  and  p  occur  in  a  symmetrical 
manner.     For  example, 


(a-i8)»=(a  +  ^)--4a^  = 


a'      a 

6'-4ac 


a' 

1      1      g  +  jg 6_^c h 

a     fi        ap    "     a  '  a        c* 

The  relations  demonstrated  in  Art.  335  are  useful  in  verifying 
the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation ;  of  course  if  the  roots  ob- 
tained do  not  satisfy  these  relations  we  are  cei*tain  that  there  is 
some  error  in  the  work. 

When  we  know  one  root  of  a  quadratic  equation  we  can 
deduce  the  other  root  by  the  aid  of  either  of  these  relations.  Take 
for  example  the  equation 

a-^c      6  +  c     2(a4-64-c) 
x  +  a     x+  h       a:  +  a  +  6 
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Here  x^c  obviously  satisfies  the  equation  j  clearing  of  fractions 
we  obtain 

Thus  the  product  of  the  roots  is >^^ — r~:  and  as  one  root 

a  +  6 

is  c  the  other  must  be ,- , 

337.     We  have 


I        a      a)  ' 


h  c 

now  put  for  -  and  -  their  values  in  terms  of  a  and  B  :  thus 

aaj"  +  5aj  +  c  =  a{iB*-(a  +  )8)a:  +  aj3}  =  a  (a; -  a)  («  — /S). 
Thus  the  eoiypressi&n  aa? -^-hx-^-o  is  identical  with  the  expres' 
Stan  a  (a;  -  a)  (a:  —  j8)  j  that  is,  the  two  expressions  are  equal  for 
all  values  of  x. 

Hence  we  can  prove  the  statement  of  Art.  334  in  another 
manner.  For  no  other  value  of  x  besides  a  and  )8  can  make 
(as  —  a)  (a;  —  )8)  vanish ;  since  the  product  of  two  quantities  cannot 
vanish  if  neither  of  the  quantities  vanishes. 

The  student  may  naturally  ask  if  the  identity 
aaf  +  bx  +  c  =  a(x'-a){x  —  P) 
holds  in  those  cases  alluded  to  in  Art.  323,  where  the  roots  of 
aa^  +  6aj  +  c  =  0  are  impossible  ;  we  shall  return  to  this  point  in 
Chapter  xxv. 

338.  The  student  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  a 
qtutdratic  equcUum  and  a  quadratic  expression.  In  the  quadratic 
eqtuUion  cws*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  we  must  suppose  x  to  have  one  of  two 
definite  values,  but  when  we  speak  of  the  quadratic  expression 
aaf  -hbx-^c,  without  saying  that  it  is  to  be  equal  to  zero,  we  may 
suppose  X  to  have  any  value  we  please. 

339.  We  have 

ax^+bx  +  c  =  a\af-^  —  +-}• 
I  a      a) 
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Now  first  suppose  that  6"  — 4ac  is  negcUtve;  then  — j-j —  is 

also  negative;   hence  (x-^-^j ^-^ —  is  necessarily  positiye 

for  all  real  values  of  a.  In  this  case,  ax*  +  6aj  +  c  being  equal  to 
the  product  of  a  into  some  positive  quantity  must  have  the  same 
sign  aa  a.  Thus  if  5'  —  4ac  be  negative,  aa?-¥hx-^o  has  the 
same  sign  as  a  for  all  real  values  of  x. 

Next  suppose  that  V  —  icu:  is  zero  ;  then 


aaj*+ 605  +  c  =  of  aj  + ^  j . 


Here,  as  before,  aa^  -^-hx-^-c  has  the  same  sign  as  a ;  in  this 
case  the  expression  ckc*  +  60:  +  c  is  a  perfect  squovre  with  respect 
to  x^  and  its  square  root  is 

Last,  suppose  that  V  -  iac  is  positive ;  then 

where  a  and  P  ore  both  real  qaantitiea,  namely, 

°  = U '^^  P  = 25 • 

The  expression  a(x^a)(x^P)  must  have  the  same  sign  as 
a  except  when  one  of  the  &ctors  »—  m  and  05  -  )8  is  positive,  and 
the  other  is  negative ;  and  we  shall  now  shew  that  this  can.  only 
be  the  case  when  x  lies  in  value  between  a  ancl  fi.  Of  the  two 
quantities  a  — j8  and  j3  — a  one  must  be  positive;  suppose  the 
former,  so  that  a  is  algehraicaUy  greaier  than  p,  Now  if  a;  is 
olgelyraixxMy  greater  iAiBiL  a,  then  x  — a  is  positive,  and  therefore 
also  x-P  is  positive,  and  if  a:  is  algebraically  less  than  /8,  then 
«  —  j8  is  negative,  and  therefore  also  0  -  a  is  negative.  But  if  x 
lies  between  a  and  ^,  then  as—  a  is  negative,  and  x^P  is  positive. 
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For  such  a  value  of  x  the  sign  of  the  expresdion  aa^  +  hx  +  c  is 
the  contrary  to  the  sign  of  a. 

The  conclusion  of  the  investigation  of  the  three  cases  is  this : 
whatever  real  value  x  may  have  aa^  +  ftoj  +  6  and  a  never  differ  in 
sign,  except  when  the  rootd  of  oaf  +  5x  +  c  =  0  are  possible  and 
different,  and  x  is  taken  so  as  to  lie  between  them. 

340.  The  roots  of 

oar -foaj  +  c  =  (X  are. ^ ^, 

and  the  roots  of 

aaj*-6a;  +  c  =  0  are ^^ . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  roots  are  the  same  as  the  former  with 
their  signs  changed.  Hence  if  two  quadratic  equations  differ  only 
in  the  sign  of  the  second  term,  the  roots  of  one  may  be  obtained 
by  changing  the  signs  of  the  roots  of  the  other. 

341.  Suppose  we  want  to  divide  aic'  +  Jaj-fc  by  a -A.  The 
first  term  of  the  quotient  is  axy  and  the  next  term  ah-^b,  and 
there  is  a  remainder  cbh*  +  bh-hc.  If  this  remainder  vanish,  so  that 
ah'  +  6A  +  c  =  0,  then  A  is  a  root  of  the  eqiuition  oaf  4-  6aJ  +  c  =  0, 
Thiis  the  eocpressum  aaf-hbx-^c  is  divisible  by  x-^h  only  when 
h  ia&  root  of  ike  eqtuxtion  oaf -hbx  +  c  =  0. 

342.  Some  particular  cases  of  the  equation  aa:*+6a;  +  c  =  0 
may  now  be 'investigated.     The  roots  of  the  equation  are 

-6-f^(y-4ac)  -5-.V(ft'-4ac) . 

2a  2a  ' 

we  will  first  exaihine  the  results  of  supposing  a  =  0. 

The  nimierator  of  the  first  root  becomes  -6  +  6,  that  is,  0; 

tlius  this  root  takes  the  form  ^ .     The  numerator  of  the  second 

-26 
root  becomes  —  26 ;  thus  this  root  takes  the  form  -Tx— •     If  in  the 

original   equation   we  put  a=0,  it  becomes  6a5  +  c==0,  so   that 
T.  A.  13 
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x^  —  Ty  ^^^  ^6  11^7  arrive  at  this  result  from  the  ezpreadon 
6 

which  takes  the  form  ?:  hj  a  suitable  transformatioii.     For  mul- 


tiply 


both  numerator  and  denominator  of  ^ by 


2a 


b'hj{h*'-iac);  thus  we  obtain  r //y^  A^y  "^  ^  ^®  ^^^ 

put  a  =  0,  we  obtain  ^^^,  that  is^-^,   Htheroot ^ 

be  transformed  by  multiplying  its  nimierator  and  denominator  by 

6— ^(6*  — 4ac)  it  becomes  r jrp — -r — r,  and  the  smaller  a  is 

the  smaller  is  the  denominator  of  this  fraction,  and  the  greater  the 
fraction  itself:  an  equivalent  result  may  obviously  be  obtained 
without  effecting  any  transformation  of  the  root.  Thus  wo  may 
enunciate  our  results  as  follows  :  in  the  equation  aa^  +  ftx  +  o  =  0, 
if  a  be  very  small  compared  with  b  and  c,  one  root  is  very  large 

and  the  other  root  is  nearly  equal  to  —  7 ,  and  the  smaller  a  is, 

the  larger  one  root  becomes,  and  the  nearer  the  other  root  ap- 


proaches to 


c 


343.  Next  suppose  both  a  and  5  to  be  zero ;  then  the  ordi- 
nary expressions  for  both  roots  take  the  form  jr.  By  trans- 
forming the  roots  as  in  the  preceding  Article,  we  shall  see  that 
when  a  and  b  are  both  small  compared  with  c,  both  roots  are  very 
large,  and  become  greater  the  smaller  a  and  b  are. 

344.  Last,  suppose  a,  b  and  c  to  be  zero;  then  the  roots 
take  the  form  ^ .     In  this  case,  if  we  ti-ansform  the  roots  as  in 

Art.  343,  we  shall  still  obtain  the  form  ^;  we  may  say  here  that 
the  value  of  as  is  really  indeterminate. 
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345.     We  will  give  an  example  of  the  applicatioa  of  the 
results  of  Art  339. 

Let  it  be  req  uired  to  ascertain  if  the  fraction  — '^ — =-^ —  can 

6a;-14 

assume  any  yaluQ  we  please  hj  suitably  choosing  the  value  of  x. 

^^*  -^^3T4 — y^ 

therefore  sb*-  2aj  +  21  =  y  (6aj-  14) ; 

therefore  a*-2(l  +  3y)»  + 21  +  14y  =  0. 

By  solving  the  quadratic  we  obtain 

«=  1  +  3y  i^(9y"-  8y-  20). 
Hence  if  »  is  to  be  real  the  quantity  9y'—  8y  * 20  must  be 
positive  ;  that  is,  9  (y  -  2)  f  y  +  -q- ]  must  be  positive.     Therefore 

y  cannot  lie  between  2. and  — -q-,  but  may  have  aaiy  other  value. 
We  conclude  then  that  by  suitably  choosing  the  value  of  x,  the 
^™^^^  — 6  _i4. —  ^^^y  hskYQ  any  value  we  .please,  except 
values  between  2  and  ~  -q-  • 


EXAMPLES  ON  THIS  THEORY  OF  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS  AND 
QUADRATIC  EXPRESSIONS, 

Resolve  the  following  four  quadratic  expressions  into  the  pro- 
duct of  simple  factors : 

1.     3iB'-10a;-25.  2.    «'  +  73aj  +  780. 

3.     2««  +  »-6.  4.    «'-88«+1612. 

13—2 
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5.  Form  the  quadratio  equation  whose  roots  are  6  and. 8. 

6.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  4  and  5. 

7.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  1  and  —  2. 

8.  Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  are  1  ^J5, 

9.  Find  the  sum,  difference,  and  product  of  the  roots  of 

aj"- 42a +  117  =  0. 

10.  For  what  value  of  m  will  the  equation  2a5*  +  8aj  +  «i  =  0 

have  equal  roots  ? 

11.  If  a  and  P  be  the  roots  of  a^—px-hq  =  0,  find  the  value 

of  ^+^aQdofa'ti8*. 
P     « 

12.  If  o  and  P  be  the  roots  of  aa^  +  6a;  +  c  =  0,  construct  the 

equation  whose  roots  are  -  and  -r*  • 
a  P 

13.  Shew  that  the  roots  of  x'+^px  +  ^^O  will  be  rational  if 

p  =  ^  +  j^,  where  p,  q,  k  are  any  rational  quantities. 

14.  Shew  that  i^  aa?+hx-¥e  =  0  and  o/o"  +  6'aj  +  </  =  0  have 

a  common  root,  then  (ac  —  acy  =  {p!h  —  ub')  (b'c  —  c'6). 

2aj-7 
)  mat  tpj 

IT 


«    .        15.     If  a;  be  real,  prove  that   ^  T'^^  ' — ^   can  have  no   real 
^^r^,^   j/,.iH.   l^f.-Zi  2af ^2x^-5 

^^u-Wri-u^, ,  value  between  tt  aad  1. 


16.     If  jp  be  greater  than  unity,  then  foi*  all  real  values  of  x 

the    expression    -z — —^    lies    between    - — =     and 

^  a^-h'Jix+p*  p+l 

jp-f  1 
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QUADEATICS. 

346.  We  will  now  give  some  examples  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions where  one  or  more  of  the  equations  may  be  of  a  degree 
higher  than  the  first ;  yarious  artifices  are  employed,  the  proper 
application  of  which  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

(1)  Suppose      aj'-2y'  =  71,     aj  +  y  =  20. 

From  the  second  equation  y  =  20  — a;;  substitute  in  the 
first,  thus 

a;»-2(20-a:)«»71; 
therefore  -V  +  80aj  -  800  =  71, 

therefore  aj"-80ai  =  -871. 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  a;=  13  or  67;  then  from 
the  equation  y  =  20  —  a;  we  obtain  the  corresponding  values  of  y, 
namely,  y  =  7  or  -  47. 

(2)  Suppose        a;*  +  y*  =  25,     «y  =  12. 
Here  aj"  +  y"  =  25, 

2ajy  =  24; 
therefore,  by  addition, 

a;*  +  2iKy  +  y"  =  25  +  24  =  49; 
thatifl,  (a;  +  y)"  =  49; 

therefore  «  +  y  =  •*=  7. 

Similarly,  by  subtraction, 

(«-y)«  =  25-24  =  1; 
therefore  «  — y  =  J«l. 

We  have  now  four  cases  to  consider ;  namely, 

aj  +  y«7,     a5-y=     1;        a5  +  y  =  -7,     aj-y=5    1; 
aj  +  y  =  7,    «-y=-l;        w  +  y  =  -7,    «-y  =  -l. 
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B7  solying  these  simple  equations  we  obtain  finally 
a;  =  fk3,         y  =  db4;         or  a;  =  «fc4,         ^  =  *fe3. 

(3)  Suppose    2y'-4ay  +  3a:'=17,   y*-«*=16. 
Let  ff=vx,  and  sabstitate  in  both  equations ;  thus 

««(2t;«-4t?  +  3)  =  17,         «'(t^-l)  =  16; 
therefore,  by  divisioni 

2^^-4r  +  3_17 

therefore  3  V  -  64«  +  48  =  17t7«  - 17  ; 

therefore  15i^-64r+65  =  0. 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  v  =  o  ^^  'e~  •     Take  the 

1 6 
former  value  of  v  :  then  «"  =»  -= — r-  =  9  :  therefore  a?  =  «*=  3  :   and 

t?  —  1 

yzsvxssdB^,     Again,   taldng    the    second  yalue   of  v  we   have 

.    25     .,       .  ^6         -  13 

a^^yj  wherefore,  «  =  «*=3;  and  y^^-y. 

The  artifice  here 'used  may  be  adopted  conveniently  when  the 
terms  involving  the  unknown  quantities  in  each  equation  consti- 
tute an  expression  which  is  homogeneous  and  of  the  second  degree ; 
see  Art  24. 

(4)  Suppose  a»  +  ay-6y«  =  24,  a;»  +  3a:y-10y«  =  32. 

Let  ff  =  vx;  substitute  in  both  equations,  and  divide ;  thus 

l-t-3t;-10ir'     32     4, 
l+v-Sv*    "24"3^ 

therefore  6  v*  -  5t;  + 1  =  0. 

From  this  quadratic  we  shall  obtain  «  =  ^  ^^  ©•     The  value 

t?  =  ^  we  shall  find  to  be  inapplicable ;  for  it  leads  to  the  inad- 
missible result  a^  X  0  =  24.  Li  £act  the  equations  from  which  the 
values  of  v  were  obtained  may  be  written  thus, 

aj'(l-2t^)(l  +  3t;)  =  24,     a» (1  - 2r)  (1  +  5t;)  =  32 ; 
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and  hence  we  see  that  the  value  of  v  foimd  £rom  1  —  2v  » 0  is 
inapplicable,   and  that  we  can  only  have    ■= —  =  ^^ ,   which 

1 
gives  v  =  ^. 

Then  »»ri-|)(l  +  l)  =  24; 

therefore  aj*  =  36 ;  therefore  »  =  «fe  6  ;  and  y  =  *  2. 

(5)    Suppose        a5  +  y  =  o»    a*  +  y*  =  6*. 

By  division,  —  =  — ; 

•^  ^  a5  +  y       a 

that  is,  fc*-  aj'y  +  a^y^-xi^  +  y*  =  -  ; 

6* 
or  iB*  +  y*-«y  (a?"  +  sO  +  ^V  *=  -  • 

Now  since  x  +  f/  =  a, 

05*  +  y*  =  a*  —  2ajy ; 

therefore  x*  +  y*  +  2a^y'  -- (a' -  2xt/Y  =  a"  ^  Wxy  +  ixY ; 

therefore  »*  +  y*  =  a*  -  4a'ficy  +  20*/. 

By  substituting  the  values  of  x*  +  y*  and  a*  +  y*  we  obtain 

ft* 
a*  -  ia'xy  +  2ic*y'  -'Xy{a'-  2xy)  +  aj*y*  =  -  , 

that  is,  So'y*  —  5a'xy  = a*.  ^ 

0  We  may  obtain  this  result  also  in  another  way.  '  It  may  be 
shewn  that 

a»  =  aj*  +  y*  +  5icy(a;'  +  y")  + 10a"y'(aj  +  y) ; 

thus  a'--6'  =  5a;y(a;"  +  y")+  lOflWj'y"; 

and  a'  =  af  +  ^+3xy{x-\-y) 

=  03*  +  y*  +  3a£cy : 

therefore  a*  -  5*  =  5xy  (a'  -  3aajy)  +  lOoo'y*, 

or  haaff^-Mxy-h^-a'^. 
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^  Prom  thifl  quadratic  we  can  find  two  valueB  oi  xy;  let  c 
denote  one  of  these  values,  then  we  have 

a5  +  y  =  a,  xy  =  e; 

thus  (a;  +  y)*— 4ajy  =  a*— 4c, 

that  is,  .  (®  —  yY  =  a'  —  4c ; 

therefore  a?  —  y  =  ±  ^(a"  —  4c). 

Thus  since  x-^y  and  x-^y  are  known,  we  can  find  inunediatelj 
the  values  of  x  and  y. 

0  Or  we  may  proceed   thus.     Assume   x  —  y^z,   then    since 
iB  +  y  =  a,  we  obtain 

Substitute  in  the  second  of  the  given  equations ;  thus 
-  (a  +  »)»  +  (a-«)*  =  326*, 
therefore  5az*  +  lOaV  =  1 66*  -  a*. 

Erom  this  quadratic  we  may  find  «*,  and  hence  «,  that  is, 
re  —  y ;  and  hence  finally  x  and  y. 

More  examples  will  be  found  in  Chapter  uv. 

EXAMPLES   OF  SIMULTANEOUS  EQUATIONS  INVOLVING  QUADBATICS. 

y/l.     4{c»  +  7y"  =  148,        3a"-y'=ll. 

2.  a;+y  =  100,         ay  =  2400. 

3.  aj  +  y  =  4,        -+-  =  1. 

X     y 

^  4.     fc+y  =  7,        a;»  +  2y'=34. 

'S?'  a;-y  =  12,         (B»  +  y'  =  74. 

/.  aJ-.V     ^  a;  +  3y 

6.  «-- ^=4,      y-^  =  i. 

7.  w'  +  y'rseS,      aiy=28. 

8.  a!y=l,     3x-5j/  =  2. 

^-    l^r^'       «  +  y  =  2. 
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10.  a;»  +  ajy  +  V  =  74,         2a'  +  2ajy +  y*-73. 

1      1      14 

11.  2aj  +  3y  =  37,        i+i  =  i|:. 

12.  aj»  +  3a:y  =  54,         ajy  +  4y"=115. 
^13.     aj*+a?y  =  15,         a?y-y"  =  2. 

14.  «'  +  a2^  +  4y"=6,         3a"  +  8y'=14. 

15.  aj"  +  ajy  =  12,         oy-Sy'^l. 

16.  aj'-icy  +  y«  =  21,         y'-2«y  +  16  =  0. 

17.  ar'-.4y»  =  9,         a^  +  2y«=3. 

18.  7a:»-8icy  =  159,        5a;  +  2y  =  7. 

19.  »*-2ay-y"=l,        a;  +  y  =  2. 

20.  ^±2^+^11?  =  ]^,        «:-  +  y-=45. 
a-y     oc  +  y      3  '  ^ 

21.  — ^  +  — ^  =  ^,        a;"+y»  =  20. 
x-y     oj  +  y     2  ^ 

22.  •ly  +  '125aj  =  y-.aj,        y--5a5  =  -75a?y-3a!. 

23.  •3aj+-125y  =  3a;-y,         3aj--5y  =  2-25ajy+ 3y. 

24.  y*-   4ajy  +  20aj"+   3y-   264aj  =  0,| 
5y«-38a^+     a"- 12y+ 1056aj  =  0.J 

25..     x-{-y  =  afy        iy  —  x  =  y'. 

er  1 

26.  a'  +  y*  =  2a?y,         x-y^^xy. 

27.  »  +  2y  +  — =  16,         3a;  +  y  +  — =23. 

28.  4(aj  +  y)  =  3a:y,        «+y +  »' +  y'  =  26. 

29.  aj-y  =  2,        aj'-y'  =  8. 

30.  a  +  y  =  5,        V  +  y"=65. 

31.  «  +  y=ll,         aj»  +  y'=1001.  , 

32.  i»y(a:  +  y)  =  30,  '      »'  +  y'  =  35. 
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33. 

y     X        ' 

»  +  y  =  12. 

34. 

aj+y=18, 

aJ»  +  3^  =  49U. 

35. 

y     X 

1      1     3 

«    y     4 

36. 

««(«  +  y)  =  80, 

a;«(2a:-3y)  =  80. 

37. 

aj«y  +  y«aj=s20, 

1.    1      5 
«     y     4 

38. 

»"  +  y'  =  7  +  «2/ 

,        a?+y'  =  6ajy-l. 

39. 

«'  +  y'  =  8, 

1       1      1 
?'*P==2- 

40. 

aj  +  y  =  4,        a;*  +  y*  =  82. 

41. 

fc»-y»=3093, 

aj-y=3. 

43.  a*-«y  +  y"  =  19,         a:-icy  +  y  =  4. 

44.  a"-a^+y'  =  7,        sc*+«"y'  +  y*=133. 

45.  a»  +  ajy  +  y'  =  49,         fc*  +  aj'y«  +  y*=  931. 

46.  a* -.a;"  +  y*-y»  =  84,         »•  +  aj'y*  +  y*  =  49. 

47.  a;(12-ajy)  =  y(ajy-3),        a?y(y +  4a5-a5y)  =  12  (a +  y- 3). 

48.  x  +  y+J{xy)  =  \iy        »"  +  y*  +  ay  =  84. 

49.  X'^y-J{Qcy)  =  7,  aj'  +  y'  +  ajy=133. 

50.  oj+y  =  72,        ya:+4/y=6. 

51.  a  +  ^/(aj"-y^=8,        a-y=l. 

"»•  yiV:-vfe)*''     «/(«V)-V(»'-)-m 

63.  ..,.,0,         y^V=-i- 
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54.     Jx-Jy^2J{xy\        aj  +  y  =  20, 

56.  V(3  +  aj«)  +  2y=.8,         2a:»+^(5y»  +  4aj*)  =  9. 

57.  -  +  f  =  1,        -  +  _  =  4. 

58.  a'-/  =  a»,         a:y=6". 

59.  aj+y  =  a,        a;*+y*  =  5*. 

60.  aj*+y*=14a5y,        »+y  =  a. 

/•I  ^  ^  1  T 

^^-    ^^■^6^  =  1'        «  +  y  =  a  +  6. 

62.  -^+-^=?L±*,     ?+y=2. 

y  +  6     oj  +  a        2  a     6 

63.  aj-y  =  a,        a?*-y*  =  6*. 

64.  ^/(«^  +  y•)  +  ^/(a^-20  =  2y,         a*-y*  =  a\ 

65.  2a5(a  +  5)a;  +  ^=:ada;'+2a5y,         06a;  +  (a  +  6)  y  =  icy. 

66.  2V(a^-yO  +  a^  =  l,        ^-|=«. 

67.  x  +  y^ajixy),        «>-y  =  o  ./z' 

V  y    « 

70.  a:'  +  y"--(a;  +  y)  =  a,        aj*  +  y*  +  »  +  y-2(aj"  +  y^=6. 

71.  y»  =  &?,        -+v  =  l,        -+-  =  1. 

72.  l+l+-=9,        ?  +  -=13,        8aj  +  3y  =  5. 
X     y     z  X     y 
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73.  y+«=-,       «"*"*=y»       »+y=-. 

74.  flfcy«  =  a"(y  +  «)»5*(«  +  «)  =  c"(aj  +  y). 

75.  a?  +  y«  =  y*+«B=c,        sf-^-ncy^a, 

'«•  i(-^)-H(»-:)-5'     -»"-"■  • 

*r^  1117.  - 

77.  «  +  y+«  =  i+y+-=2,        «^-l. 

78.  aj"+y*+a^  =  a"  +  y*  +  «'  =  a;  +  y+«=l. 

79.  »(a:  +  y  +  «)  =  a",        y(a:  +  y  +  «)  =  6',         «(aj  +  y  +  «)  =  c*. 

80.  xy-¥xz-¥yz^2%,  l 
ajy  (a: +  y)+y»(y +  »)  +  ««  («  +  «)  =  162,  I 
ay  (a:*  +  y^ +  y«<y*4-«")  +  a»(aj"  + «^  =  538.  J 


XXIY.     PROBLEMS  WHICH  LEAD  TO  QUADRATIC 
EQUATIONS. 

347.  We  shall  now  solye  and  discuEB  some  problems  which 
lead  to  quadratic  equations. 

A  man  buys  a  horse  which  he  sells  again  for  £24;  he  finds 
that  he  thus  loses  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  horse  cost;  required 
the  price  of  the  horse. 

Let  X  denote  the  price  in  pounds ;  then  the  man  loses  x  per 

a?  /p* 

cent,  and  thus  his  total  loss  is  ^^^  x  x^  that  is,  y— ;  but  this 

loss  is  also  07-24;  thus 
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therefore  a*  -  lOOaj «  -  240O, 

and  a:*  - 100*  +  (50/  =  2500  -  2400  =  100 ; 

hence  a:  —  50  =  *  lOy 

and  oj  =  60  or  40. 

Thus  all  we  can  infer  is,  that  the  price  was  either  J&60  or  £40, 
for  each  of  these  values  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  ' 

348.     Divide  the  number  10  into  two  parts,  such  that  their 
product  shall  be  24. 

Let  X  denote  one  part,  and  therefore  10  — a;  the  other  part; 
then 

a{10-flj)  =  24; 

therefore  gc*  —  lOaj  =  —  24, 


and 

a;"-10a;  +  5«  =  25-24«l; 

hence 

a;-5=±l, 

and 

a:  =  4  or  6. 

Here  although  x  may  have  either  of  two  values,  yet  there 
is  only  one  mode  of  dividing  10,  so  that  the  product  of  the  two 
parts  shall  be  24 ;  one  part  must  be  4  and  the  other  6. 

349.  A  person  bought  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for  £80 ; 
if  he  had  bought  4  more  for  the  same  sum  each  ox  would  have 
cost  £1  less ;  find  the  number  of  oxen  and  the  price  of  each. 

80 
Let  X  denote  the  number  of  oxen,  then  —  is  the  price  of  each 

in  pounds ;  if  the  person  had  bought  4  more,  the  price  of  each  in 

80 
poTinds  would  have  been j :  thus,  by  supposition, 

80       80 


a;  +  4      « 
therefore  .   80aj  =  80  (a:  +  4)  -  aj*  -  4a;, 
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therefore 

«*  +  4aj  =  320, 

and 

«»  +  4a:  +  2«=320  +  4  =  324; 

hence 

»  +  3=*18, 

and 

aj  =  16or-20. 

Only  the  positiTe  value  of  as  is  admissible^  and  thus  the  number 
of  oxen  is  16;  and  the  price  of  each  ox  is  J&5. 

In  solving  problems,  as  in  the  proposed  example,  results  will 
sometimes  be  obtained  which  do  not  apply  to  the  question  actoallj 
proposed.  The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  algebraical  mode  of 
expression  is  more  general  than  ordinary  language,  and  thus  the 
equation,  which  is.  a  proper  representation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  will  also  apply  to  other  conditions.  Experience  will 
convince  the  student  that  he  will  always  be  able  to  select  the 
result  which  belongs  to  the  problem  he  is  solving,  and  that  it  will 
be  sometimes  possible,  by  suitable  changes  in  the  enunciation  of 
the  original  problem,  to  form  a  new  problem,  corresponding  to  any 
result  which  was  inapplicable  to  the  original  problem.  Thus  in 
the  present  case  we  may  propose  the  following  modification  of  the 
original  problem :  a  person  sold  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for 
X80 ;  if  he  had  sold  4  /ewer  for  the  same  sum,  the  price  of  each 
ox  would  have  been  XI  more ;  find  the  number  of  oxen  and  the 
price  of  each. 

Let  X  represent  the  number;  then  by  the  question  we  shall 

have 

80       80     - 

7=  — +  1. 

The  roots  of  this  quadratic  will  be  found  to  be  20  and  - 16 ; 
thus  the  number  20  which  appeared  with  a  negative  sign  as  a 
result  in  the  former  case,  and  was  then  inapplicable,  is  here  the 
admissible  result. 

350.  Eind  a  number  such  that  twice  its  square  increased  hj 
three  times  the  number  itself  may  amount  to  65, 
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Let  X  denote  the  number ;  then,  hj  the  question, 

13 
The  roots  of  this  quadratic  will  be  found  to  be  5  and  —  -^ ; 

the  first  yalue  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  question.    In  order  to 

interpret  the.  second  value,  we  observe,  that  if  we  write  —a;  for  a? 

in  the  equation,  it  becomes 

2x*-3aj  =  65; 

13 
and  the  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  -^  and  —  5,  as  will  be 

13 
found  on  trial,  or  may  be  known  from  Art  340.     Hence  -^  is  the 

answer  to  a  new  question,  namely  :  find  a  number  such  that  twice 
its  square  dimmUihed  by  three  times  the  number  itself  may 
amount  to  65. 

351.  Divide  a  given  line  into  two  parts,  such  that  twice 
the  square  on  one  part  may  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  whole  Une  and  the  other  part. 

Let  a  denote  the  length  of  the  line,  and  x  the  length  of  one 
part,  then  a  — as  is  the  length  of  the  other  part;  thus,  by  the 
question, 

2»"  =  a{a-x)y, 

therefore  2a;'  +  ooj  =  a", 

and 

J  ,    aaj 

and  a  +  -2r 


,    ax 

a* 
~2'. 

-©■ 

«•     a' 
=  ^■'16" 

9a' 
16' 

a 

-4. 

a; 

a 
=  ^or-o. 

hence 

and 

Here  ^  is  lihe  required  length.  The  negative  answer  sug- 
gests the  following  problem :  produce  a  given  line,  so  that  twice 
the  square  on  the  part  produced  may  be  equal  to  the  rectangle 
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contained  by  the  given  line,  and  the  line  made,  up  of  the  given 
line  and  the  part  produced ;  the  result  is,  that  the  part  produced 
must  be  equal  to  the  given  line. 

352.  In  the  examples  hitherto  given,  both  roots  of  the  quad- 
ratic equation  have  applied  to  the  actual  problem,  or  to  an  allied 
problem  which  was  easily  formed.  Frequently,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  only  one  root  applies  to  the  problem  proposed,  and 
that  no  obvious  interpretation  occurs  for  the  other. 

353.  Problems  may  be  proposed  which  involve  more  than 
one  unknown  quantity,  and  thus  lead  to  aimtdtaneous  equatums; 
we  will  give  an  example. 

Two  men  A  and  B  sell  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  £28.  8«. 
B  sells  four  quarters  more  than  A^  and  if  he  had  sold  the  quan- 
tity A  sold,  would  have  received  £10  for  it ;  while  A  woidd  have 
received  16  guineas  for  what  B  sold.  Find  the  quantity  sold  by 
each,  and  the  rates  at  which  they  sold  it. 

Lefc  X  denote  the  number  of  quarters  which  A  sold,  and  there- 
fore 86  +  4  the  number  which  B  sold ;  and  suppose  that  A  sold  his 
wheat  at  y  shillings  per  quarter,  and  that  B  sold  his  at  ;s;  shillings 
per  quarter.  Then  since  the  value  of  the  wheat  sold  is  568  slul- 
Irngs,  we  have 

ay  +  (a:  +  4)«  =  568 (1). 

If  B  had  sold  the  quantity  A  sold,  he  would  have  received 
200  shillings ;  thus 

a»  =  200 (2). 

Similarly,  (a:  +  4)y  =  336 ; ..(3). 

From  (3)  we  have  a^  =  336-4y;  by  substitution  in  (1)  we 
have 

336-4y  +  200  +  48  =  568; 

therefore  4  (jg  _  y)  =  32, 

^^  «-y  =  8 (4). 
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From  (2)  we  have 


and  from  (3)  we  have 


200 


336     , 

y 


200     336     , 

thus  = 4, 

z        y 

and  ^  =  ?:*-l  (5). 

We  may  now  find  y  and  «  from  (4)  and  (5).     Substitute  in 
(5)  the  value  of  «  from  (4);  thus 

50    ^84: 
y+«      y         ' 
therefore  50y  =  84  (y  +  8)  -.(y'  +  8y), 

hence  y*-26y-672  =  0. 

Prom  this  quadratic  we  shall  find  y  =  42  or  — 16.     The  former 
is  the  only  admissible  result ;  thus  s;  =  50 ;  and  a$  =  4. 
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1.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  sum  may  be  39,  and 
the  sum  of  their  cubes  17199. 

2.  A  certain  number  is  formed  by  the  product  of  three  con- 
secutive numbers,  and  if  it  be  divided  by  each  of  them  in  turn, 
the  sum  of  the  quotients  is  47*     Find  the  number. 

3.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  exceeds  the  breadth  by 
one  yard,  and  the  area  is  three  acres :  find  the  length  of  the  sides. 

4.  A  boat's  crew  row  3^  miles  down  a  river  and  back  again 
in  1  hour  and  40  minutes :  supposing  the  river  to  have  a  current 
of  2  miles  per  hour,  find  the  rate  at  which  the  crew  would  row  in 
still  water. 

T.  A,  14 
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5.  A  farmer  wishes  to  endose  a  rectangular  piece  of  land  to 
contain  1  acre  32  perches  with  176  hurdles,  each  two  yards  long; 
how  many  hurdles  must  he  place  in  each  side  (^  the  i«ctangle  t 

6.  A  person  rents  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  for  £84; 
he  cultivates  4  acres  himself  and  letting  the  rest  for  10«.  an  acre 
more  than  he  pays  for  it,  receives  for  this  portion  the  whole  rent^ 
£84.     Find  the  number  of  acres. 

7.  A  person  purchased  a  certain  number  of  sheep  for  £35 : 
after  losing  two  of  them  he  sold  the  rest  at  10  shillings  a  head 
more  than  he  gave  for  them,  and  by  so  doing  gained  £1  by  the 
transaction.     Find  the  number  of  sheep  he  purchased. 

8.  A  line  of  given  length  is  bisected  and  produced :  find  the 
length  of  the  produced  part  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by 
half  the  line  and  the  line  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  produced 
part  may  be  equal  to  the  square  on  the  produced  part 

9.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  750,  and  the  quotient 
when  one  is  divided  by  the  other  is  3^ :  find  the  numbers. 

10.  A  gentleman  sends  a  lad  into  the  market  to  buy  a  shil- 
ling's worth  of  oranges.  The  lad  having  eaten  a  couple,  the 
gentleman  pays  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for  fifteen  more  than  the 
market-price ;  how  many  did  the  gentleman  get  for  his  shilliTig  ] 

11.  What  are  eggs  a  dozen  when  two  more  in  a  shilling's 
worth  lowers  the  price  one  penny  per  dozen) 

12.  A  shilling's  worth  of  Bavarian  kreuzers  is  more  nume- 
rous by  6  than  a  shilling's  worth  of  Austrian  kreuzers ;  and  15 
Austrian  kreuzers  are  worth  Id.  more  than  15  Bavarian  kreuzers. 
How  many  Austrian  and  Bavarian  kreuzers  respectively  make  a 
shiUingl 

13.  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  nine  times  their  differ- 
ence, and  whose  product  diminished  by  the  greater  number  is 
equal  to  twelve  times  the  greater  number  divided  by  the  less. 

14.  Two  workmen  were  employed  at  different  wages,  and 
paid  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time.     The  first  received  .£4.  IGa., 
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and  the  second,  who  had  worked  for  6  days  less,  received  £2.  lis. 
If  the  second  had  worked  all  the  time  and  the  first  hadomitted 
6  days,  they  would  have  received  the  same  sum.  How  many  days 
did  each  work,  and  what  were  the  wages  of  each  1 

15.  A  party  at  a  tavern  spent  a  certain  siun  of  money.  If 
there  had  been  five  more  in  the  party,  and  each  person  had  spent 
a  shilling  more,  the  bill  would  have  been  £6.  If  there  had  been 
three  less  in  the  party,  and  each  person  had  spent  eightpenoe  less, 
the  bill  woxdd  have  been  £2.  128.  Of  how  many  did  the  party 
consist,  and. what  did  each  person  spend? 

16.  A  person  bought  a  number  of  £20  railway  shares  when 
they  were  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  discount  for  £1500;  and 
afterwards  when  they  were  at  the  same  rate  per  cent,  premium 
sold  them  all  but  60  for  £1000.  How  many  did  he  buy,  and  what 
did  he  give  for  each  of  them  ] 

17.  Find  that  number  whose  square  added  to  its  cube  is  nine 
times  the  next  higher  number. 

,18.  A  person  has  £1300,  which  he  divides  into  two  portions 
and  lends  at  different  rates  of  ihterest,  so  that  the  two  portions 
produce  equal  retiuns.  If  the  first  portion  had  been  lent  at  the 
second  rate  of  interest  it  would  have  produced  £36 ;  and  if  the 
second  portion  had  been  lent  at  the  first  rate  of  interest  it  woxdd 
have  produced  £49,     Find  the  rates  of  interest, 

19.  A  person  having  travelled  56  miles  on  a  railroad  and  the 
rest  of  his  journey  by  a  coach,  observed  that  in  the  train  he  had 
performed  a  quarter  of  his  whole  journey  in  the  time  the  coach 
took  to  go  5  miles,  and  that  at  the  instant  he  arrives  at  home 
the  train  must  have  reached  a  point  35  miles  further  than  he  was 
from  the  station  at  which  it  left  him.  Compare  the  rates  of  the 
coach  and  the  train,  and  find  the  number  of  miles  in  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

20.  A  sets  off  fi:om  London  to  York,  and  B  at  the  same  time 
fix)m  York  to  London,  and  they  travel  uniformly;  A  reaches 
York  16  hours,  and  B  reaches  London  36  hours,  after  they  haVe* 

14—2 
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met  on  the  road.     Find  in  what   time  each  has  performed  the 
journey, 

21.  A  courier  pi*oceedB  &om  one  place  P  to  another  place  Q 
in  14  hours ;  a  second  courier  starts  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
from  a  place  10  miles  behind  P,  and  arrives  at  Q  at  the  same  time 
as  the  first  courier.  The  second  courier  finds  that  he  takes  half 
an  hour  less  than  the  firsb  to  accomplish  20  miles.  Find  the  dis- 
tance of  Q  from  P, 

22.  Two  travellers  A  and  B  set  out  at  the  same  time  from 
two  places  P  and  Q  respectively,  and  travel  so  as  to  meet.  When 
they  meet  it  is  found  that  A  has  travelled  30  miles  more  than  By 
and  that  A  will  reach  ^  in  4  days,  and  B  will  reach  P  in  9  days, 
after  they  meet.     Find  the  distance  between  P  and  Q, 

23.  A  vessel  can  be  filled  with  water  by  two  pipes ;  by  one 
of  these  pipes  alone  the  vessel  would  be  filled  2  hours  sooner 
than  by  the  other;  also  the  vessel  can  be  filled  by  both. pipes 
together  in  1 J  hours.  Find  the  time  which  each  pipe  alone  would 
take  to  fill  the  vessel. 

24.  A  vessel  is  to  be  filled  with  water  by  two  pipes.  The 
first  pipe  is  kept  open  during  three-fifths  of  the  time  which  the 
second  would  take  to  fill  the  vessel ;  then  the  first  pipe  is  closed 
aiid  the  second  is  opened.  If  the  two  pipes  had  both  been  kept 
open  together  the  vessel  would  have  been  filled  6  hours  sooner, 
and  the  first  pipe  would  have  brought  in  two-thirds  of  the  quantity 
of  water  which  the  second  pipe  really  brought  in.  How  long  would 
each  pipe  alone  take  to  fill  the  vessel  1 

25.  A  certain  number  of  workmen  can  move  a  heap  of 
stones  in  8  hours  from  one  place  to  another.  If  there  had  been 
8  more  workmen,  and  each  workman  had  carried  dibs,  less  at  a 
time,  the  whole  work  would  have  occupied  J  hours.  If  however 
there  had  been  8  fewer  workmen,  and  each  workman  had  carried 
11  lbs.  more  at  a  time,  the  work  would  have  occupied  9  hours. 
^*ind  the  number  of  workmen  and  the  weight  which  each  carried 
at  a  time. 
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354.  Although  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is  the 
symbol  of  an  impossible  operation,  yet  these  square  roots  are  fre- 
quently of  use  in  Mathematical  investigations  in  consequence  of  a 
few  conventions  which  we  shall  now  explain. 

355.  Let  a  denote  any  real  quantity;  then  the  square  roots 
of  the  negative  quantity  —a'  are  expressed  in  ordinary  notation 
by  db^(-a").  Now  —a*  may  be  considered  as  the  product  of 
a*  and  —  1 ;  so  if  we  suppose  that  the  square  roots  of  this  product 
can  be  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  both  factors  were  posi- 
tive, by  multiplying  together  the  square  roots  of  the  factors,  the 
square  roots  of  —a'  will  b^  expressed  by  ^aj{'-l).  We  may 
therefore  agree  that  the  expressions  =fc  J{—  a')  and  J=  a  ^(— "  1)  shall 
be  considered  equivalent.  Thus  we  shall  only  have  to  use  one 
imaginary  expression  in  our  investigations,  namely,  ,y(—  1).    . 

356.  Suppose  we  have  such  an  expression  as  a-^fij(-^l), 
where  a  and  p  are  real  quantities.  This  expression  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  a  real  part  a  and  an  imaginary  part  p  ,y(-  1) ;  or  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  the  latter  term  we  may  speak  of  the 
whole  expression  as  imaginary.  When  fi  is  zero,  the  term 
fi ^(—l)  is  considered  to  vanish;  this  may  be  regarded  then  as 
another  convention.  If  a  and  fi  are  both  zero,  the  whole  expres- 
sion vanishes,  and  not  otherwise, 

357.  By  means  of  the  conventions  already  made,  and  the 
additional  convention  that  such  terms  as  ^  J(-  1)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  ordinary  rules  which  hold  in  Algebraical  transformations, 
vre  may  establish  some  propositions,  as  will  now  be  seen. 

358.  In  order  that  two  imagina/ry  expressions  may  he  egualy 
it  is  Tiecessary  and  sufficient  that  the  real  parts  should  he  equal, 
and  that  the  coefficient^  of  J{-'  1)  shoved  he  equal.  , 
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For  suppose        a  +  fij(- 1)  =  y  +  8  V(- 1); 
then,  by  transpositicHi,  a  -  y  +  (^  -  8)  J^- 1)  =  0  ; 
thus,  by  Art.  356,  o-y  =  0,   and  )3- 8  =  0; 

that  is,  a  =  y,  and  /8  =  8, 

Thus  the  equation 

a+)87(-l)  =  y  +  8V(-l) 
may  be  considered  as  a  symbolical  mode  of  asserting  the   two 
equalities  a  =  v  and  /3  =  8  in  one  statement. 

359.  Take  now  two  imaginary  expressions  a  +  pj{—l)  and 
y  +  8  J{—  1),  and  form  their  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient. 

Their  sum  is 

«+y  +  0S  +  8)^(-l). 

If  the  second  expression  be  taken  from  the  first,  Ohe  re- 
mainder is 

a-y  +  08-8)^(-l). 

Their  product  is 

{a+i9V(-l)}{y  +  8V(-l)}  =  ay-^8  +  (a8+/5y)V(-l); 
for  ^(-  1)  X  ^(- 1)  is,  by  supposition,  -  1, 

The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  expression  by  the 
second  is 

a  +  fiJi-^) 

This  may  be  put  in  another  form  by  multiplying  both  numerator 
and  denominator  by  y  —  8  J{- 1),     The  new  numerator  is  thus 

ay  +  ^8  +  03y-a8)V(-l); 
and  the  new  denominator  is  y*  +  8* ;  therefore 
a  +  l3J{-l)      ay  +  ^B      By-aB 
y  +  SJ(-l)-yT¥-^  y'  +  &"^^    '^- 

360.  We  will  now  give  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
imaginary  expressions  occur  in  Algebra.  Suppose  we  have  to 
solve  the  equation  «^  =  1.     We  may  write  the  equation  thus, 

a»-.l  =  0; 
or  in  factors,  (a:  - 1)  (a*  +  a  + 1)  =  0. 
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Thus  we  satisfy  the  proposed  equation  either  by  putting 
a?  —  1  =  0,  or  by  putting  a*  +  a:  + 1  =  0.  The  first  gives  x  =  l; 
the  second  may  be  written 

jB»  +  aj  =  -l, 
therefore  aj*  +  oj  +  f  ^  j  =  ^  -  1  =  -  - ; 

therefore  ^  +  |  =  *y(-|)  =  -=^  J(-l)  i 

and  aj  =  -^-=Y^(-l). 

Thus  we  conclude  that  if  either  of  the  imaginary  expressions 
last  written  be  cubed,  the  result  will  be  unity.  This  we  may 
verify ;  take  the  upper  sign  for  example,  then 

{-^^v(-i)}-=(-iy.3(-^y4,(-i) 

Now  (-5)'=-g' 

3(-i){f>/(-)y=H)H)=i' 

{^^/(-l)}'={f^/(-l)}'^^/(-l) 

Thus  the  result  is  unity. 

If  a^al,  we  have  aj  =  (l)*;   it  appears  then  that  there  are 

1     j73 
three  cube  roots  of  unity,  namely,  1  and  —  0*2   >/(""  ^)* 
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361.  We  have  seen  in  Art  337,  that  the  quadratic  expresdon 
oaf  +  &a;  +  c  is  always  identical  with  a  (a;  —  j?)  (a;  -  q)y  where  p  and  ^ 
are  the  roots  of  the  equalion  aa?  +  &a;  +  c  ^  0.  If  the  roots  aie 
imaginary,  p  and  q  will  be  of  the  forms  o«fc/8  ^{-^  1) ;  thus  we 
have  then 

oo*  +  5aj  +  c  «  a  {«  -  a  -  ^  ^(- 1 ) }  {jc  -  a + ^  <y  (- 1 )}. 

This  will  present  no  difficulty  when  we  remember  the  conven- 
tion that  the  usual  algebraical  operations  are  to  be  applicable  to 
the  term  p  J^—  1).  For  the  second  side  of  the  asserted  iden- 
tity is 

o{(«-a)"  +  /8"},         that  is,  a  {«■  -  2aa:  +  a"  + /8*}, 

and  from  the  values  of  a  and  P  we  have 

h  e 

2a  =  --,         anda*+fl"  =  -: 

thus  the  second  side  coincides  with  the  first. 

362.  Two  imaginary  expression^  are  said  to  be  connate  when 
they  differ  only  in  the  sign  of  the  coefficient  of  ^(—  1).  Thus 
a  +  ^  n/("-  1)  ^^^  «  —  PJi"  1)  *"*  conjugate. 

Hence  the  sfwm  of  two  conjugate  imaginary  expressions  is  real, 
and  so  also  is  their  product.  In  the  above  example  the  sum  is 
2a,  and  the  product  is  o"  +  ^. 

363.  The  positive  value  of  the  square  root  of  o"  +  )8"  is  called 
the  TnodtUua  of  each  of  the  expressions 

a  +  j3^(-l)  and  a-j3^(-l). 

From  this  definition  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of  a  real 
quantity  is  the  numerical  value  of  that  quantity  taken  positively. 

In  order  that  the  modulus  ^(a*  +  )8^  may  vanish,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  «>0  and  ^=0;  in  this  case  the  expressions 

a+i3V(-l)  aiida-/3^(-l) 

vanish.     And  conversely,  if  these  expressions  vanish,  then  a  ^  0 
and  P-Oy  and  thus  the  modulus  vanishes. 
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364.  If  two  imaginarj  expressioiis  are  equal,  their  moduli 
are  equal.  It  is  not  however  necessarily  true,  that  the  expressions 
axe  equal  if  the  moduli  are  equal. 

365;  The  modulus  of  the  product  of  a  +  /8,y(-l)  and 
7  +  S^'(-l)iB 

V{(ay  -  /38)'  +  (/8y  +  oS)'} ;   (see  Art.  359). 

But  (oy-/38)'+()8y  +  oS)'=(o''+)3')(y'  +  8"); 

thus  the  modtilus  is 

Hence  the  modulus  of  tJie  product  of  two  imaginari/  expres- 
sions is  equcU  to  the  product  of  their  moduli. 

Therefore  the  product  of  two  ima^jinary  exp-'essions  cannot 
vanish  if  neither  £Eu;tor  vanishes. 

It  will  follow  from  this  that  the  modulus  of  the  quotient  of 
two  imaginary  expressions  is  the  quotient  of  their  moduli  This 
can  also  be  shewn  by  forming  the  modulus  of  the  expression  for 
the  quotient  given  in  Art.  359. 

366.  It  is  often  necessary  to  consider  the  powers  of  ^(—  1). 
"We  may  form  them  by  successive  multiplication ;  thus, 

y(-i)}'=v(-i).    y(-i)}'=-i. 

If  we  proceed  to  obtain  higher  powers  we  shall  have  a  re- 
currence of  the  results  J{-^)s  —  1,  —  Ji-^  1),  1.  We  may  then 
express  all  the  powers  by  four  formula.  For  every  whole  number 
must  be  of  one  of  the  four  forms  4w,  47^  +  1,  4w  +  2,  4w  +  3, 
according  as  it  is  exactly  divisible^  by  4,  or  leaves,  when  divided 
by  4,  a  remainder  1,  2,  3,  respectively.     And 

u(-i)r=i,       w(-i)r'=v(-i), 
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367.  The  8qua/re  root  of  cm  imaginoflry  expreasum  ofihsform 
a  +  j8  tj(^  1)  vnay  he  expressed  in  a  simUar/orm, 

For  suppose      V{a  +  /8^(- 1)}  =  «  +  y  V(- 1) ; 

then    o+/3V(-i)={«+yV(-i)}"=a^-y'+2«yN/(-i> 

Hence,  by  Art.  358, 

a:"-y'  =  a (1), 

2ay  =  i3 (2); 

therefore  from  (1)  aad  (2) 

thus  a"  +  y'  =  V(a'  +  i8')  (3), 

From  (1)  and  (3)  we  obtain 

Since  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  supposed  real,  sc*  +  y*  is  posi- 
tive, and  thus  the  positive  sign  must  be  ascribed  to  the  quantit j 
^(a'  +  ^S*).  And  since  the  values  of  x  and  y  must  satisfy  the 
equation  2ajy  =  ^,  they  must  have  the  same  sign  if  fihe  positive, 
and  differerU  signs  if  /8  be  negative.  On  account  of  the  double 
sign  in  the  values  of  x  and  y,  we  see  that  a  +  j3  ^(- 1)  has  two 
square  roots  which  differ  only  in  sign. 

368.  W©  may  obtain  the  square  roots  of  ^  J(—  1)  by  sup- 
posing that  a  =  0  and  ^  =  afel  in  the  results  of  the  preceding 
Article.     Thus  we  shall  obtain 

M(-i)}=^'-^,     s/{-V(-i)}-i^. 

If  we  suppose  that  «*  =  - 1,  we  deduce  »*  =  ±  J(—  1)  ;   thus 

«  =  ±  J{db  ^(- 1)}.     And  since  «*  =  -!,  we  have  «  -  (- 1)*.     Thus 
there  are  four  fourth  roots  of  —  1,  namely,  the  four  expressions 
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contained  in  ±  —  ^^ — -■•     There  are  also  four  fourth  roots  of  1, 

•since  if  we  put  «*  =  1,  we  find  «*  =  ±1,  and  z  =  ^J\  or 
«^  =  *  a/C-  !)•  Similarly  there  are  eight  eighth  roots  of  1  or  - 1, 
,  and  so  on, 

MISCELLAKEOUS   EXAMPLES. 

1.  Simplifsr  ^— ^y(^3^  ^  {b-c)(b-a)  *  (c-a){c-by 

2.  If  ,  ""  ,  +  ,  ""    ,  =  0,  shew  that 

l  +  a6      l4-<:(i       ' 

a  —  d       h  —  c        .    a  +  c        h-\-d 
and 


\  +  ad     l+6c  1-ac     l-tc/' 

3.     Shew  that 

(a  +  6  4-c)»-3{a(6-c)'+6(c-a)'  +  c(a-2»)»}, 

(a  +  6+c)^-27a5c  = 

« 

•     J{(a  +  6  +  7c)(a-6)'  +  (64-c+7a)(5-cy  +  (c  +  a  +  76)(c-a)"}, 

9(a'  +  y  +  c»)-(a  +  6+c)»  = 
(4a+46  +  c)(a-6)»+(46  +  4c+a)(5-<5)'  +  (4c  +  4a  +  6)(<;-a)". 

.  4.     Shew  that  if  a  +  6  +  c  is  zero  the  following  expression  is 

also  zero^ 

a'  6"  c'         , 


'2a*  +  6c     26"  +  ca     2c*  +  a6 

5.  If  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  two  quantities  is 
rational,  shew  that  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  one  by  the  other  is  abo  rational. 
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6.  Extract  the  square  root  of  {1  +  «}  {1  +  aJ^  +  2  (1  -  «^V«K 

7.  Express  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  two  simple  surds  tha 
roots  of  the  equation  x*  -  2a«"  +  5*  =  0. 

8«  Express  in  the  form  of  the  sum  of  two  simple  surds  the 
roots  of  the  equation  4aj*  -  4  (1  +  n")  aV  +  n V  =  0. 

9.  Bj  performing  the  operation  for  extracting  the  square 
root,  find  a  value  of  x  which  wiU  make  x^-^M-^-  Wsf  +  3a;  +  31 
a  perfect  square. 

10.  Shew  that  if  x* -^aa^  +  haif-hcx  +  d  be  a  perfect  square^ 
the  coefficients  satisfy  the  relations 

8c  =  a(45-a")  and  («-a')"=64d: 

1 L     If  the  values  of  x,  y,  x\  ^'  be  all  possible,  and 

l+aa;'  +  yy'=V(l+aj"  +  yON/a  +  «'*+A 
shew  that  x  =  x^  and  y  =  f/\ 

12.  Shew  that  the  equation 

is  equivalent  to  the  two  oW  -  a"yy'-  h'xa/=  0  and  a^-  a;'y  =  0. 

13.  A  man  sells  a  horse  for  £24.  12«.,  and  loses  18  per  cent 
on  what  the  horse  cost  him :  find  the  original  cost. 

14.  Divide  the  number  16  into  three  such  parts  that  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  less  shall  be  the  square  root  of  the  greatest,  and 
the  difference  of  the  two  greater  shall  be  the  square  of  the  least. 

15.  Shew  that 


{^iit!ti)}-.{zi=^)- 


is  equal  to  2  if  n  be  a  multiple  of  3,  and  equal  to  - 1  if  n  be  any 
other  integer. 
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Solve  the  following  equations : 

-^      aj  +  l     a;+2     „aj+3 
oj-l     x-'2       x  —  3 

17      — i— =_l-  +  a«- 
af-2x     af-x 

18.  («-^)(a^-^)(«-^)  =  (a:-l)(x-2)(a.-3). 

19.  ic*-  8a:»+  12a;»+  IGoj- 16  =  0. 

20.  J{2x  -1)4-  J{Sx  -  2)  =  V(^»  -  3)  +  V(5«  -  4). 

21.  25{7(ic  +  a)-5}  +  2c{^/(aj-a)  +  c}  =  a. 

22.  {V(a  +  a)->/a}{V(a-a:)4-V«}  =  wa;. 

23.  a;  +  2^  =  a  +  6,         -+-  =  2. 

a?     y 

„,        aaj  by        (a-hh)e 

24.  — — -+_i!-=.^ — -J—        x  +  y  =  c. 
a  +  x     6  +  y     a  +  64-c  ^ 

25.  6p-?^U5=6fl4.lV 

\y     aj/  \x     y) 

2Q.     x{bc-xy)  =  y{pcy-'ac)y  osy{ay  +  hx-xy)  =  ahc(x-^y-c). 

V  «/  ^  \       zj  y       '     X     y     9      2 

28.  (i?  +  a;)  (y  +  2?)  =  J  +  c  -  a, 

(t?  +  y) («  +  a)  =  c  +  a-  J, 
(t?  +  «)(aj  +  y)  =  a  +  6- c, 
v*  +  a*  +  y*  +  «•  =  3  (a  +  6  +  c). 
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369.  Katio  is  the  relation  which  one  quantity  bears  to 
another  with  respect  to  magnitude,  the  comparison  being  made 
by  considering  what  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  the  first  quantity  is 
of  the  second. 

•  Thus  in  comparing  6  with  3,  we  observe  that  6  has  a  certain 
magnitude  with  respect  to  3,  which  it  contains  twice ;  again,  in 
comparing  6  with  2,  we  see  that  6  has  now  a  different  relative 
magnitude,  for  it  contains  2  three  times ;  or  6  is  greater  when 
compared  with  2  than  it  is  when  compared  with  3. 

370.  The  ratio  of  o  to  6  is  usually  expressed  by  two  points 
placed  between  them,  thiis,  a  :  b;  and  a  is  called  the  arUecedeiU 
of  the  ratio,  and  b  the  conseqtierU  of  the  ratio. 

371.  A  ratio  is  measured  by  the  fraction  which  has  for  its 
numerator  the  antecedent  of  the  ratio,  and  for  its  denominator 
the  consequent  of  the  ratia     Thus  the  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  measured 

d 
by  J- ;  then  for  shortness  we  may  say  that  tlie  rcUio  of  a,  to  h  is 

872.     Hence  we  may  say  that  the  ratio  of  a  to  5  is  equal  to 

the  ratio  of  c  to  c?,  when  y  =  j  • 
b     a 

373.  If  the  terms  of  a  ratio  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the 
same  quomtity  the  ratio  is  not  altered^ 

ma 


Fo'  5=^>(^135) 


374.     We  may  cofnpa/re  two  or  more  ratios  by  reducing  the 
fractions  which  measure  these  ratios  to  a  common  denominator. 
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Thns  suppose  one  ratio  to  be  that  of  a  to  &,  and  another  ratio  to 
be  that  of  c  to  c?;  then  the  first  ratio  r  =  t^,  and  the  second 

c      oc 
ratio  J  =  iTj .     Hence  the  first  ratio  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or 

less  than,  the  second  ratio,  according  aa  cui  ia  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than  be. 

375.  A  ratio  is  called  a  ratio  of  greater  inequc^y^  of  has 
inequality^  or  of  equality ^  according  afi  the  antecedent  is  greasier 
than,  less  than,  or  equal  to,  the  consequent. 

376.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  diminiskedy  and  a  ratio 

of  less  inequcUiiy  is  increased,  by  adding  any  quantity  to  both 

terms  of  the  ratio, 

a 
Let  the  ratio  be  - ,  and  let  a  new  ratio  be  formed  by  adding 

X  to  both  terms  of  the  original  ratio :  then  t is  greater  or  less 

xx.     ^  J-  bia-k-x)  .  ,  -       ^,       « (ft  +  a?)     XI    X 

than  ^ ,  according  as  -=-4r- — f  is  greater  or  less  than  ttl i  \  that 

b  ®       b{b-\-x)      ^  b(b-¥x)' 

is,  according  as  b{a-\-a^  is  greater  or  less  than  a(^-\-s^\  that  is, 

according  as  a^  is  greater  or  less  than  xa ;  that  is,  according  as  b 

is  greater  or  less  than  a, 

yi*l.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequality  is  increased,  a/nd  a  ralio  of 
less  inequality  is  diminished^  by  taJcmgfrom  both  terms  of  the  ratio 
any  qtumtUy  which  is  less  thorn  each  of  those  terms. 

Let  the  ratio  be  ^ ,  and  let  a  new  ratio  be  formed  by  taking 

X  firom  both  terms  of  the  original  ratio :  then  r——  is  greater  or 

0  —X 

1  XT-  «  J.  bla-'x).  ^  1  XT.  a(b-x)  ^ 
less  than  r  y  according  as  t-tt i  is  greater  or  less  than  ^ 'c  • 

that  is,  according  as  5  (a  —  a;)  is  greater  or  less  than  a  (5  -  a;) ;  that 
is,  according  as  (a;  is  less  or  greater  than  aao  i  that  is,  according  as 
b  is  less  or  greater  than  a. 
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378.  If  the  antecedents  of  any  ratios  be  multiplied  togeiiiar 
and  also  the  consequents,  a  new  ratio  is  obtained,  which  is  said  to 
be  compaimded  of  the  former  ratios.  Thus  the  ratio  etc  :  bd  is 
said  to  be  compownded  of  the  two  ratios  a  :  h  and  c  :  d. 

379.  The  ratio  compoimded  of  two  ratios  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  8wm  of  those  two  ratios.  When  the  ratio  a  :  &  is  com- 
pounded with  itself,  the  resxdting  ratio  a*  :  &'  is  sometimes  called 
the  double  of  the  ratio  a  :  5.  Also  the  ratio  a'  :  &'  is  called  the 
triple  of  the  ratio  a  :  h.     Similarly,  the  ratio  a  :  &  is  sometimes 

said  to  be  halfot  the  ratio  a*  :  6',  and  the  ratio  a"  :  5"  is  some- 
times said  to  be  -  <A  of  the  ratio  a  :  6. 
n 

This  language,  however,  is  now  not  used ;  the  following  t^ms 
are  in  conformity  with  it,  and  some  of  them  are  stiU  retained. 
The  ratio  a'  :  V  is  said  to  be  the  duplicate  ratio  of  a  :  5,  and 
the  ratio  a"  :  V  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  :  ft.  Similarly,  the  ratio 
Ja  :  Jb  is  called  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  a  :  6,  and  the  ratio 
j^a  :  i/b  the  sultrijdicate  ratio  of  a  :  5.  And  the  ratio  at  :  6* 
is  called  the  sesquiplioate  ratio  of  a  :b, 

380.  If  the  consequent  of  the  preceding  ratio  be  the  antecedent 
of  the  succeeding  rcUio,  amd  amy  number  of  such  ratios  be  takeUf  the 
ratio  which  arises  from  their  composition  is  that  of  the  first  antece- 
dent to  the  last  consequent. 

Let  there  be  three  ratios,  namely  a  :b,  b  iCy  c  :d;  then  the 
compound  ratio  is  axbxc  :  bxcxd  (Art.  378),  that  is,  a  :  c2L 
Similarly,  the  proposition  may  be  established  whatever  be  the 
number  of  ratios, 

381.  A  ratio  of  greater  inequalii/y  compownded  with  offioiher 
iwyr eases  it,  amd  a  ratio  of  less  inequatiti/  compounded  fjoith  another 
diminishes  it. 

Let  the  ratio  x:y  he  compounded  with  the  ratio  a  :  5;  the 
compound  ratio  is  xa  lyb,  and  this  is  greater  or  less  than  th^ 
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ratio  a  :  h,   according  as  -7-  is  greater  or  less  than  y-,  that  is, 
according  as  a;  is  greater  or  less  than  y, 

382.  If  the  difference  between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent 
of  a  ratio  he  email  compared  with  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of  their 
squares  is  neaniy  obtained  by  dovhling  this  difference. 

Let  the  proposed  ratio  be  a-hx'.a^  where  x  is  small  compared 
with  a ;  then  a'  +  2ax  -^a^ :  a*  is  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 
antecedent  and  consequent.  But  x  is  small  compared  with  a,  and 
therefore  x*  or  xxx  ia  small  compared  with  2a x  05,  and  much 
smaller  than  ax  a.  Hence  o*  +  2ax  :  a\  that  is,  a  +  2a; :  a,  will 
nearly  express  the  ratio  (a  +  x)'  :  a\ 

Thus  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  1001  to  the  square  of  1000  is 
nearly  1002  :  1000.  The  real  ratio  is  1002-001  :  1000,  in  which 
the  antecedent  differs  from  its  approximate  value  1002  only  by 
one-thousandth  part  of  unity. 

383.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of 
a  +  2a:  to  the  square  root  of  a  is  the  ratio  a-hxia  nearly,  when 
x  is  small  compared  with  a.  That  is ;  ^  the  difference  of  two 
qua/ntities  be  small  compared  with  either  of  them,  the  ratio  of  their 
squa/re  roots  is  nea/rly  obtained  by  hal/oimg  this  difference. 

In.  the  same  manner  as  in  Art  382  it  may  be  shewn  when  x  is 
small  compared  with  a,  that  a  +  3a; :  a  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio 
(a  +  xf :  a',  and  a  +  Ax:a  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio  (a  +  x)*  :  a\ 

T^jSQ  residts  may  be  generalised  by  the  student  when  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

384.  We  will  place  here  a  theorem  respecting  ratios  which 
is  often  of  use. 

Suppose  that  »  =  ^  =  ^,  then  each  of  these  ratios  is  equal  to 

(pa*  +  gc*  +  re''\l     ,  .  .        , 

T,       r^     fn)  I  'w:here  p^  7,  r,  n  are  any  quantities  whatever. 

T.  A.  15 
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For  let  k  =  Y--j=  -T'l  tl^ea 
oaf 

therefore      p  {kb)* -^  q  {kd)*  +  r  {k/)*  =  paT  -\- qif"  •¥  re' ; 

therefore  *-=S±^;i^.     ^  k=  (^±^^f. 
pb'-^  qd'^  rf '  \pb*  4-  qd*  +  rf/ 

The  same  mode  of  demonstration  may  be  applied,  and  a  similar 

result  obtained,  when  there  are  more  than  three  ratios  -   - ,  _ 

0    d  J 

given  equal.     It  may  be  obseryed  that  p,  q,  r,  n  are  not  neces- 

fiarily  positive  quantities. 

As  a  particular  example  we  may  suppose  n  «>  1,  then  we  see 

that  if  Y  =  -j=  -?  each   of  these   ratios  is  equal  to  ~ — ^ — ^,\ 
h     d     I  ^  pb  +  qd  +  rf 

and  then  as  a  special  case  we  may  suppose  p  =  q=  r,  ao  that  each 
of  the  given  equal  ratios  is  equal  to  , — -^ — 7.. 

385.     Suppose  that  we  have  three  unknown  quantities  x,  i/y  z 
connected  by  the  tioo  equations 

oflc  +  6y  +  c«  =  0,    a  a?  +  6'y  +  c'«  =  0 ; 
X   these  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  unknown,  quan- 
tities, but  they  will  determine  the  ratios  subsisting  between,  them. 
For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  ^,  and  the  second  by  c,  and 
subtract:  thus 

(ac  -  a'c)x  +  (pc  -  6'c)y  =  0 ; 

X  y 

therefore  t-, — ^7-  =  — 7 — -j-  • 

be  —  be     ca  —  ea 

Again,  multiply  the  first  equation  by  b\  and  the  second  by  6, 

and  subtract:  thus  we  shall  obtain 

X       _       z 

bd-b'e'^  aJb'-an>' 

Hence  we  may  write  the  results  in  this  form : 

a?       _       y       ^        z 

bd'b'c"  oaf-e'a~  ab'-afV 
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These  results  are  very  importsOit,  and  should  be  carefully  re- 
membered ;  the  second  denominator  may  be  derived  from  the  first, 
and  the  third  from  the  second,  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art  211. 

Denote  the  common  value  of  these  fractions  by  k;  then 

x  =  k{bc-yc),    y^kica-^i/a),    z=^k{db' -a'b\ 

Now  suppose  that  we  have  also  a  third  equation  connecting 
the  unknown  quantities  x,  y^  z;  then  by  substituting  in  it  for 
X,  y,  z  the  expressions  just  given,  we  shall  obtain  an  equation 
which  wiU  determine  k:  thus  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  become 
known. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  third  equation  is 
loc^  +  my*  +  n«*  =  1, 
then  k  is  determined  by 


EXAMPLES   OF  SATIO. 

1.  Write  down  the  duplicate  ratio  of  2  :  3,  and  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  100  :  144. 

2.  Write  down  the  ratio  which  is  compounded  of  the  ratios 
3  ;  5  and  7  :  9. 

3.  Two  numbers  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  and  if  9  be  added 
to  each  they  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4.     Find  the  nimibers. 

4.  Shew  that  the  ratio  a  :  6  is  the  duplicate  of  the  ratio 
a-ho  :h  +  e  i£  c'  =  ab, 

5.  There  are  two  roads  from  A  to  £,  one  of  them  14  miles 
longer  than  the  other,  and  two  roads  from  B  to  Gy  one  of  them 
8  miles  longer  than  the  other.  The  distances  from  A  to  B  and 
6:oni  B  to  G  along  the  shorter  roads  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2, 
and  the  distances  along  the  longer  roads  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3 
Determine  the  distances. 

15—2 
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6.     Solve  the  equations 

cz      '^      by  ax 

7      Provethatif?i±^  =  ?^i^=?^i^,  each  of  these 
a^  +  ajjf    », +  «iy    <»i  +  «,y 

ratios  is  equal  to  r ,  supposing  a,  +  o,  +  o,  not  to  be  zero. 

8.  If  J*.__4_  5=  = = ,  then  each  of 

ay  +  bx     bz  +  cx     cy-^az     ax-^by-k-cz 

ratios  = ,  supposing  a  +  6  +  c  not  to  be  zero. 

x-^y  +  z^      ^^       ® 

r.      «,         ,       ,^ay-bx     cx-az     bz-cy    ,r^      ^     y     z 

9.  Shew  that  if  -^ =  — r—  = ,  then  -  =^  =  -. 

c  0  a  a     0     c 

10.  If  '!^,=  rr^/= -T— 7?»   then   each    of   these    ratios 
a  —  a'      0-6       c-cr 

ab'-a'b        be' -Vc       cd -da       q  +  6  +  c- (o'-fft'  +  cQ 


~ ab"- a"V "  be'- b"c      ca- c'a'     a  +  6'+  c'- (a"+  6"  +  c") ' 

11.  Solve  the  equations 

2aj  +  y-2«  =  0,    7a;  +  6y-92  =  0,    aj'  +  y"  +  a"=  1728. 

12.  Solve  the  equations 

ax^by-^cz  =  0,   ftcac  +  cay  +  a6«  =  0,   xyz  +  a5c (a'aj  +  Vy  +  c*«)  =  0. 

XXYn.     PROPORTION. 

386.     Four  quantities  are  said  to  be  proportionals  when  the 
first  is  the  same  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  second,  as  the 

third  is  of  the  fourth;  that  is,  when  j-=  -i^  the  four  quantities 

a,  b,  c,  d,  are  called  proportionals.  This  is  usually  expressed  by 
saying,  aisto6a8cistoc^  and  is  represented  thus,  a:b  ::c  :  d, 
or  thus,  a  :bs*c:d. 
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The  terms  a  and  d  are   called   the  extremes,  and  the  terms 

b  and  e  are  called  the  means. 

• 

387.  WTien  four  quomtUies  are  praportionails,  the  product  of 
the  extremes  is  eqtud  to  the  product  of  the  means. 

Let  a,  by  c,  dhQ  the  four  quantities;  then  since  they  are  pro- 

a      c 
portionals  ^  =^  (Art.  386);    and  by  multiplying  both  sides  of 

the  equation  by  bd,  we  have  ad  =  bc. 

Hence  if  the  first  be  to  the  second  as  the  second  is  to  the  third, 
the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  mean. 

388.  If  any  three  terms  in  a  proportion  are  given,  the  fourth 
may  be  determined  from  the  equation  ad  =  be, 

389.  If  the  product  of  ttoo  qualities  be  equal  to  the  product 
of  ttoo  others^  the  fov/r  are  proportionals;  the  terms  of  either 
product  being  taken  for  the  means,  amd  the  terms  of  the  other 
prodv/Afor  the  extremes. 

Let  xy  =  ah]  divide  by  ay,  thus,  -  =  - ; 
or  x',av,biy  (Art.  386). 

390.  If  a  :  6  ::  e  :  c?,  and  c  :  d  v,  e  if  then 

a  lb  i\  e  if. 

Because     r  =  ;3  aad  ^  =  7?  therefore  r  =  •> ; 
or  a  lb  lie  if 

391.  Iffoy/r  qiuintities  be  proportionals,  they  are  proportionals 
when  taJcen  inversely. 

If        a  lb  lie  I  d,        then   b  i  a  11  d  i  c. 

For  T=-j\  divide  imity  by  each  of  these  equal  quantities, 

thus  -  =  -  :  or  6  :  a  ::  a  :  c. 
a     c 
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392.  If  four  qtumiUies  he  proportionals,  they  are  proportumals 
when  taken  alternately. 

If        a:h  '..c  \dy         then  a  :c  v,h  xd. 
For  J  =2>  iJiuHiply  by  - ;  thus  -  =  ^ ; 

or  a  :c  v.h  :d,  * 

Unless  the  four  quantities  are  of  the  same  kind  the  alter- 
nation cannot  take  place;  because  this  operation  supposes  the 
first  to  be  some  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  the  third.  One  line 
may  have  to  another  line  the  same  ratio  as  one  weight  has  to 
another  weight,  but  there  is  no  relation,  with  respect  to  magni- 
tude, between  a  line  and  a  weight.  In  such  cases,  however,  if  the 
four  quantities  be  represented  hy  numherSy  or  by  other  quantities 
which  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  the  alternation  may  take  place.. 

393.  Whenf(yu/r  quantities  a/re  proportionals,  the  first  together 
with  the  second  is  to  the  second  as  the  third  together  with  thefimrth 
is  to  thefov/rth. 

If        a  :h  \:c  :dy         then  a  +  6  \h  ::  c-^d  :d, 

a      c 
For  T  =-f',  add  unity  to  both  sides ;  thus 

or  a  +  h  :  b  ::  c  +  d  :  d. 

This  operation  is  called  componendo, 

394.  Also  the  excess  of  the  first  above  the  second  is  to  tfte 
second  as  the  excess  of  the  third  above  the  fourth  is  to  thefouurth. 

For  T--^'i  subtract  unity  from  both  sideis ;  thus 

a     -      c     -     ....     a-b     e-d 
^-1=^-1;  thatis,  -y-  =  -j-; 

or  a-6  :  6  ::  c-c?  :  rf. 

This  operation  is  called  dividendo. 


b     d 

a-b     b 
b       a 

c-d     d          a-h     e-d 

=  — =-  X  - ,  or  = 

d        c'           a           c 
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395.  Also  thejvrat  is  to  the  excess  of  the  first  above  the  second 
as  the  third  is  to  the  excess  of  the  third  above  the  fourth. 

a  —  b     c  —  d 
By  the  laat  Article,      -y-  =  —j-  ; 

also 

therefore 

or  a  —  b:a::c  —  d:e, 

and  inverselj,  a  :  a  —  b  ::  c  :  c~  d. 

This  operation  is  called  convertendo, 

396.  When  four  quantities  are  proportionals^  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  second  is  to  their  difference  as  the  sum  of  the  third  and 
fourth  is  to  their  difference. 

If        a  :  b  ::  c  :  dy         then  a-hb  :  a-b  ::  c  +  d  :  c-d, 

-^     A    .    «»/%A  a  +  b     c-\-d 

By  Art.  393,  — ^  =  —j- , 

and  by  Art.  394,  ?ZL^  =?^; 

^,       J,  a  +  b      a  —  b     e-hd      c-d 

therefore  — ; \ 1-  ??  — r^  -5 r-  i 

b  b  d  d 

.-..  a  +  b     c-k-d 

or  0  +  6  :  a-6  :;  c  +  d  :  c-d. 

397.  When  any  number  of  quarvtities  are  proportionals,  as  one 
arUecedent  is  to  its  consequent,  so  is  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents  to 
the  swm  of  all  the  consequents. 

Let  .  a  ;  b  ::  c  :  d  ::  e  :  f; 

then  a  :.6  ::  a+.c  +  6.:  b-^d-hf.  \ 
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For        ad=be,        and    a/=5«,  (Art.  386), 

also        dbssia'    hence  a&4-ac£  +  a/'=:^4-&c4-&6 ; 

that  ifl,  a(6  +  ci?+/)  =  6(a  +  c  +  «). 

Hence,  by  Art.  389,    a:6::a  +  c  +  6:  b-hd-^f. 

Similarly  the  proposition  may  be  established  when  more  quan- 
tities are  taken. 

398.  When  fowr  quantities  arc  proportionals^  if  the  first  and 
second  be  multiplied^  or  divided,  by  any  quamtity,  as  also  the  third 
and/ourthy  the  resulting  qtumtities  will  be  proportionals. 

Let        a  :  b  ::  c  :  df        then    ma  :  mh  ::  nc  :  nd, 
a     c      ..       „       ma     ne 


For 


6=5'  *^^^"'^^=ii5^ 


or  ma  :  mh  :i  nc  :  nd, 

399.  If  the  first  and  third  be  miUtiplied,  or  divided,  by  any 
quantity,  and  also  (Ae  second  and  fourth,  the  resulting  qtianUUes 
wiU  be  proportionals. 

Let        a  :b  ::c  :d,        then  ma  :nh  ::mc  :nd. 

For         r  =  J  ]  therefore  -r-  =  -r- ,  and  — .  =  — ; : 
b     d'  b        d  '  nb      nd 

or  ma  :  nb  ::  mc  :  nd, 

400.  In  two  ranks  of  proportionals,  if  the  corresponding  term 
be  mvMplied  together,  the  products  will  be  proportionals. 

Let  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d, 

and  e  I  f  ::  g  :  h, 

then  ae  :  bf  ::  eg  ;  dh. 

Far        ?=^  and  J=|;  therefore  P  =  |; 

or  ae  :  bf  :i  eg  :  dh. 
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This  is  called  compounding  the  proportions.  The  propoaition 
is  true  if  applied  to  any  number  of  proportions. 

401.  If  fowr  qitcmtUies  he  proportioncUs,  the  like  povoerSy  or 
roots,  ofih^ie  qtumtitiea  wiU  be  proportionaU, 

Let        a  :  h  ::  c  :  d,        then   a*  :  6"  ::  c"  :  (f. 

For  X  =  J ,  therefore  -ni^-fni  '^here  n  may  be  whole  or  frac- 
tional; thus 

a"  :  6-  ::  c"  :  dT. 

402.  If  a  :  6  ::  6  :  c,         then  a  :  c  x:  a^  :  h\ 
For  ^=-;  multiply  by  j,  thus  ^  x  ^- =  ^  x-, 

thatis,  F^c' 

or  a  :  e  ::  a'  :  6". 

The  three  quantities  a,  5,  c  are  in  this  case  said  to  be  in 
contimied  proportion ;  and  b  is  said  to  be  a  mecm  proportional 
between  a  and  e. 

403.  Similarly  we  may  shew  that  if  a  :b  lib  :  e  ::  o  :  d,  then 
a  id  ::  a'  :  b\  Here  the  four  quantities  ct^  b,  c,  d  are  said  to  be 
in  coriHnued  proportion, 

404.  It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  Articles,  that  if  four 
quantities  are  proportionals,  we  may  derive  from  them  many 
other  proportions.     We  will  give  another  example. 

If  a  :  b  ::  e  :  d,  then 

ma  +  nh  :  pa+qb  ::  mc-^nd  :  pc  +  qd. 

For  ^=-^,  therefore  -^  =  -^; 
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add  n  to  both  sides ;  thus 

ma  +  nb     me-^nd 


Similarlj 


pa-k-qh  _pc  +  qd 
~b  ~d  "• 


Hence  — _-^?Y^  =  __  ^P^  ; 


that  is, 


fna  +  n5     mc-^nd 


pa  +  qh       pc  +  qd  * 
ma-k-nb  :  pa  +  qh  ::  mc  +  nd  :  pc  +  qd. 


405.  In  the  definitioa  of  Proportion  it  is  supposed  that  one 
quantity  is  some  determinate  multiple,  part,  or  parts,  of  another ; 
or  that  the  fraction  formed  hj  taking  one  of  the  quantities  as  a 
nimierator,  and  the  other  as  a  denominator,  is  a  determinate 
fraction.  This  will  be  the  case  whenever  the  two  quantities  have 
any  common  measure  whatever.  For  let  a;  be  a  common  measure 
of  a  and  6,  and  let  a  =  mx  and  hz=:nx  ;  then 

a  _mx  _m 
b      rix      n* 

where  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers. 

406.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  quantities  are  incon^ 
mensurahUy  that  is,  admit  of  no  common  measure  whatever.  If^ 
for  example,  one  line  is  the  side  of  a  square,  and  another  line  is 
the  diagonal  of  the  same  square,  these  lines  are  incoTnmensurahle, 

In  such  cases  the  value  of  ^  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  firaction 
—  where  m  and  n  are  whole  numbers  :  yet  a  fraction  of  this  kind 

may  be  found  which  will  express  the  value  of  j  to  any  required 

0 

degree  ofoMwracy, 
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For    let    b  =  nXy   where    n    is    an    integer ;    also  let  a  be 

a 
greater    than   mx  but  less  than  (m+l)x;    then  v^  is  greater 

than  — ,  but  less  than  .     Thus  the  difference  between  -=■ 

m  1 

and  —  is  less  than  - .     And  since  nx  =  b.  when  x  is  diminished 
n  n  ' 

n  is  increased  and  -  is  diminished.     Hence  by  taking  x  small 
n 

enough,   -   can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  fraction,  and 

therefore  the  difference  between  —  and  =-  can  be  made  less  than 

n  0 

any  assigned  fraction, 

407.     If  c  and  d  as  well  as  a  and  6  are  incommensurable, 

and  if  when  y  lies  between  —  and ,  then  -,  also  lies  be- 

6  n  n  a 

tween  —  and however  the  numbers  tn  and  n  are  increased, 

n  n 


y  IS  equal  to  -i. 

For  if  r  and  -^  are  not  equal,  they  must  have  some  assignable 

difference,  and  because  each  of  them  lies  between  —  and  , 

1 
this  difference  must  be  less  than  - .     But  since  n  may,  by  sup- 
position, be  increased  without  limit,  -  may  be  diminished  without 

limit ;  that  is,  it  may  be  made  leas  than  any  assigned  magnitude ; 

Of  c 

therefore  ^  and  ^  have  no  assignable  difference,  so  that  we  may 

say  that  r  =  ^«     Hence  all  the  propositions  respecting  propor- 
tionals are  true  of  the  four  quantities  a,  6,  c,  d. 
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408.  It  will  be  useful  to  compare  the  definitioii  of  proportion 
which  has  been  given  in  this  Chapter  with  that  which  is  given  in 
the  fifbh  book  of  Euclid.  The  latter  definition  may  be  stated 
thus ;  four  quantities  are  proportionals  when  if  any  equimultipleB 
be  taken  of  the  first  and  third,  and  also  any  equimultiples  of  the 
second  and  fourth,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  greater  than, 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  multiple  of  the  fourth,  according  as  the 
multiple  of  the  first  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the 
midtiple  of  the  second. 

We  wiU  first  shew  that  the  property  involved  in  Euclid's 
definition  follows  from  the  algebraical  definition. 

For  suppose  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d;  then  r  =;.,   therefore  ^  =^. 

Hence  pc  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than*  qdy  according  as 
pa  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  qb, 

409.  Next  we  wiU  shew  that  the  property  involved  in  the 
algebraical  definition  follows  &om  Euclid's.  Let  a,  bj  c,  dhe  four 
quantities  which  are  proportional  according  to  Euclid's  definition : 

then  shall  j^--j-     Eor  if  ^  be  not  equal  to  ^,  one  must  be 

greater  than  the  other,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  find  some  fraction 

which  lies  between  them.     Suppose  ?  greater  than  ^ ;  and  let  - 

lie  between  them.     Then  .-  is  greater  than  - ;  therefore  qa  ia 

grecUer  than  pb :  and  ->  is  less  than  -  ;  therefore  qc  is  less  than  pd. 
Thus  a,  b,  c,  d  are  not  proportionals  according  to  Euclid's  defini- 
tion j  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  Therefore  7  and  -, 
cannot  be  imequal ;  that  is  they  are  equal 

410.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  conunon  algebraical  definir 
tion  of  proportion  cannot  be  used  in  (Jeometry,  because  there  is  no 
method  of  representing  geometrically  the  result  of  the  operaticm 
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of  division.  Straaght  lines  can.  be  represented  geometrically,  but 
not  the  abstract  number  which  expresses  how  often  one  straight 
line  is  contained  in  another.  But  it  should  also  be  noticed  that 
Euclid's  definition  is  rigortms  and  daisi  be  applied  to  incommen' 
stirahle  as  well  as  to  commensv/rabls  quantities,  while  the  alge- 
braical definition  is^  strictly  speaking,  confined  to  the  latter  quan- 
tities. Hence  this  consideration  alone  woidd  furnish  a  sufficient 
i*eason  for  the  definition  adopted  by  Euclid. 


EXAMPLES  OP  PROPORTION. 

1.  The  last  three  terms  of  a  proportion  being  4,  6,  8,  what  is 
the  first  term  ? 

2.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  25  and  400. 

3.  K  3,  Xf  1083  are  in  continued  proportion,  find  x, 

4.  If  2  men  working  8  hours  a  day  can  copy  a  manuscript  in 
32  days,  in  how  many  days  can  x  men  working  y  hours  a  day 
copy  it  1  ^ 

5.  If  X  and  y.be  unequal  and  x  have  to  y  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  oj  + «  to  y  + «,  prove  that  z  ia  &  mean  proportional  between  x 
and  y, 

6.  If  a:h::p:q,  then  a»+6-:-?-  ::p'  +  ^:-^-, 

7.  If  four  quantities  are  proportionals,  and  the  second  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  third  and  fourth,  the  third  will  be 
a  mean  proportional  between  the  first  and  second. 

8.  If 

prove  that  a,  5,  e,  d  are  proportionals. 

9.  Shew  that  when  four  quantities  of  the  same  kind  are  pro- 
portional, the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  other  two. 
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10.  Each  of  two  vessela  contains  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water;  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  measures  from  the  two 
vessels  contains  as  much  wine  as  water,  and  another  mixture 
consisting  of  four  measures  from  the  first  vessel  and  one  fit)m 
the  second  is  composed  of  wine  and  water  in  the  ratio  of  2  : 3. 
Find  the  proportion  of  wine  and  water  in  each  of  the  vessels. 

11*  A  and  B  have  made  a  bet;  the  money  which  A  stakes 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  all  the  money  A  has  as  the  money 
which  B  stakes  bears  to  all  the  money  B  has.  If  A  wins  he  will 
have  double  what  B  will  have,  but  if  he  loses,  B  will  have  three 
times  what  A  will  have.  All  the  money  between  them  being 
£168,  determine  the  circumstances. 

12*  If  the  increase  in  the  number  of  male  and  female  crimi- 
nals be  1*8  per  cent,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  males 
alone  is  4*6  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  females 
is  9*8 ;  compare  the  nximber  of  male  and  female  criminals  re- 
spectively. 


XXVIII.     VAKIATION. 

411.  The  present  Chapter  consists  of  a  series  of  propositions 
connected  with  the  definitions  of  ratio  and  proportion  stated  in  a 
new  phraseology,  which  is  convenient  for  some  purj>oses, 

412.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vwn/  directly  as  another  when 
the  two  quantities  depend  upon  each  other,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  if  one  be  changed  the  other  is  changed  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Sometimes  for  shortness  we  omit  the  word  directly,  ajid  say 
simply  that  one  quantity  varies  as  another. 

413.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  altitude  of  a  triangle  be  in- 
variable, the  area  varies  as  the  base;  for  if  the  base  be  increased 
or  diminished,  we  know  from  Euclid  that  the  area  is  increased  or 
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diminiahed  in  tbe  same  proportion.  We  may  express  this  result 
hj  Algebraical  symbols  thus:  let  A  and  a  be  nmnbers  which 
represent  the  areas  of  two  triangles  having  a  common  altitude,  and 
let  B  and  b  be  numbers  which  represent  the  bases  of  these  tri- 

angles  respectively ;    then  -  =  t  .      And  from  this  we  deduce 

^—Tf  (Art  392).     If  there  be  a  third  triangle  haying  the  same 

altitude  as  the  two  already  considered,  then  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber which  represents  its  area  to  the  number  which  represents  its 

base  will  also  be  equal  to ,-.     Put  r  =  ^>  then^  =  m  and  A  »  fn£. 
0  0  n 

Here  A  may  represent  the  area  of  am,y  one  of  a  series  of  triangles 

which  have  a  common  altitude,   and  B  the  corresponding  base, 

and  m  remaros  constant.     Hence   the  statement  that  the  area 

varies  as  the  base  may  also  be  expressed  thus :   the  area  has  a 

constant  ratio  to  the  base;  by  which  we  mean,  in  accordance  with 

Article  392,  that  the  nwmher  which  represents  the  area  bears  a 

constant  ratio  to  the  rvmnber  which  represents  the  base. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  notaiion  and  kmgucige  which  will  be  used  in  the  present 
Chapter.  When  we  say  that  A  varies  as  J5,  we  mean  that  A 
represents  the  numerical  value  of  any  one  of  a  certain  series  of 
quantities,  and  B  the  numerical  value  of  the  coiTesponding  quan- 
tity in  a  certain  other  series,  and  that  A  =  mB,  where  m  is  some 
number  which  remains  constant  for  every  corresponding  pair  of 
quantities. 

We  will  give  a  formal  proof  of  the  equation  A  =  mB  deduced 
from  the  definition  of  Art.  412. 

414.  ^A  vart/  as  B,  then  A  is  equal  to  B  multiplied  by  some 
eomtant  gucmtity. 

Let  a  and  b  denote  one  pair  of  corresponding  values  of  the  two 

A       R 
quantities,  and  let  A  and  B  denote  any  other  pair;  then  -  =»  -r- 

a      0 
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by  definition.     Hence  A  =  rB^ mB,   where  m  is  equal  to  the 

constant  ^ . 

0 

415.  The  symbol  oo  is  nsed  to  express  variation;  thus  AccB 
stands  for  A  varies  as  B. 

416.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  inversely  as  another  when 
the  first  varies  as  the  redproecU  of  the  second;  see  Art.  263. 

Or  if  -4  =  -= ,  where  m  is  constant,  A  is  said  to  vary  inversely 

as  A 

417.  One  quantity  is  said  td  vary  as  two  others  jointly  when, 
if  the  former  is  changed  in  any  manner,  the  product  of  the  other 
two  is  changed  in  the  same  proportion. 

Or  if  -4  =  mBC,  where  w  is  constant,  A  is  said  to  vary  jointly 
as  B  and  C, 

418.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  a  second  and 

inversely  as  a  third,  when  it  varies  jointly  as  the  second  and  the 

reciprocal  of  the  third. 

*»  7? 
Or  if  -4  =-77- »  ^^®^  ^  ^  constant,  A  is  said  to  vary  directly 

as  B  and  inversely  as  (7. 

419.  If  AcoBy  ondBozC,  then  A<oC. 

For  let  A  =  mB,  and  B  =  nC,  where  m  and  n  are  constants ; 
then  A  =  rrniG ;  and,  as  rrm  is  constant,  AoaC. 

420.  I/AcoG,andBozG,thmA'kB<x:G,cmdJ{AB)a:a 
For  let  A  =  mO,  and  B  =  nGy  where  m  and  n  are  constants ; 

then-4  +  jff  =  (w  +  w)(7,  and  A-'B  =  (m-n)C;  therefore  A ^ B oc C 
Also  J{AB)  =J(mnG')  =  GJ{mn) ;  therefore  J{AB) «  C. 

421.  J^AcoBGythenBoo'^,  cmd  Ccc~. 
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I  1  A  A 

For  let   A  =  mBC,   then   B=i—  —,:  therefore  -S « -- ,     Simi- 

larly  C'**;^. 

422.  I/A ocBy  and  CooD,  then  AC « BD. 

For   let   A=mB,   and  C  =  nD,  then  AC=mnBI);   therefore 
ACccBD. 

423.  If  A  ccB,  then  A'ocB". 

For  let  A  =mB,  then  A*  =  m*B^;  therefore  A'ccB*. 

424.  7/*  AocB,    ^^e»  APocBP,    where  P  w  any   ^iMin^i^y 
variable  or  invariable. 

For  let  A  =  m5,  then  .4P  =  mBF;  therefore  AF  «  BF. 

425.  7)^  A  oc  B  urA^n  C  is  invaridbley  and  A  oc  C  trA^n  B  is 
invariable,  then  toiU  A  oc  BC  when  both  B  and  C  are  variable. 

The  yariation  of  ^   depends  upon  the  Taiiaticms  of  the  two 

quantities  B  and  C;   let  the  variations  of  the  latter  quantities 

take  place  s^arately^  and  when  B  is  changed  to  b,  let  A  be 

A      /? 
changed  to  a'  j    then,   by  supposition,   —  =  -r .     Now  let  C  be 

changed  to  c,  and  in  consequence  let  a'  be  changed  to  a ;  then,  by 


.,.       a'     G 
supposition,  —  =  — . 

Thus 

A     a'     BC 
a'""  a~  be' 

thatii^ 

A     BC 

a  ~  be  ' 

therefore  AcoBC. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  proposition  is  furnished  in 
Geometry.  It  can  be  proved  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  varies 
as  the  base  when  the  height  is  invariable,  and  that  the  area  varies 
as  .the  height  when  the  base  is  invariable.     Hence  when  both  the 

T.  A.  16 
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base  and  the  height  vary,  the  area  yanes  as  the  product  of  the 
nmnbers  which  express  the  base  and  the  height 

426.  In  the  same  manner  if  there  be  any  number  of  qtian- 
tities  B,  C,  D,  Ac.  each  of  which  varies  as  another  A  when  the 
rest  are  constant ;  when  they  are  all  variable,  A  varies  as  their 
product. 

Take  for  example  three  quantities  B,  C,  D.  When  B  alone 
varies  A  varies  as  -B  ;  when  G  alone  varies  A  varies  as  C :  thus, 
by  Art.  425,  when  B  and  C  both  vary  A  varies  6s  BG.  Again 
when  D  alone  varies  A  varies  as  2),  and  when  BG  varies  A  varies 
as  BG :  thus,  by  Art.  425,  when  D  and  BG  both  vary  A  varies 
tuRBGB. 

EXAMPLES  ON  VABIATION. 

1.  Given  that  y  varies  as  x,  and  that  y  =  3  when  aj  =  1,  find 
the  value  of  y  when  x  =  3^ 

2.  If  a  varies  as  b  and  a  =  15  when  6  =  3,  find  the  equation 
between  a  and  b. 

3.  Given  that  z  varies  jointly  as  x  and  y,  and  that  z  =  1 
when  a5  =  1  and  y  =  1,  find  the  value  of  z  when  x  =  2  and  y=2. 

4.  If  a  varies  aa  px  +  y,  and  if  «  =  3  when  x  =  l  and  y=2, 
and  z=5  when  05=  2  and  y  =  3,  find p, 

5.  If  a:  varies  directly  as  y  when  z  is  constant,  and  inverselv 
as  z  when  y  is  constant,  then  if  y  aiid  z  both  vary,  x  will  varv 

z 

6.  If  3,  2,  1,  be  simultaneous  valuer  of  x,  y,  z  in  the  pre- 
ceding Example,  determine  the  value  of  x  when  y  =  2  and  2=4. 

,    7.    The  wages  of  5  men  for  6  weeks  being  £14.  5«.,  how  many 
weeks  will  4  men  work  for  XI 9  ?     (Apply  Example  5.) 

8.  If  the  square  of  x  vary  as  the  cube  of  y,  and  a?  =  2  when 
y  =  3,  find  the  equation  between  x  and  y. 
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9.  Given  that  y  varies  as  the  sum  of  two  quantities,  one  of 
which  varies  as  x  directly,  the  other  as  x  inversely,  and  that 
2^  =  4:  when  aj  =  l,  and  y  =  5  when  x  =  2y  find  the  equation  be- 
tween X  and  y. 

10.  If  one  quantity  vary  directly  as  another,  and  the  former 
be  I  when  the  latter  is  |,  find  what  the  latter  will  be  when  the 
former  is  9. 

11.  If  one  quantity  vary  as  the  sum  of  two  others  when 
their  difference  is  constant,  and  also  vary  as  their  difference  when 
their  sum  is  constant,  shew  that  when  these  two  quantities  vary 
independently,  the  first  quantity  will  vary  as  the  difference  of 
their  squares. 

12.  Given  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of 
its  radius,  prove  that  the  volume  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is 
6  inches  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  three  spheres 
whose  radu  are  3,  4,  5  inches. 

13.  Two  circular  gold  plates,  each  an  inch  thick,  the  diame- 
ters of  which  are  6  inches  and  8  inches  req)ectively,  are  melted 
and  formed  into  a  single  circular  plate  one  inch  thick*  Find  its 
diameter,  having  given  that  the  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter. 

14.  There  are  two  globes  of  gold  whose  radii  are  r  and  r'; 
they  are  melted  and  formed  into  a  single  globe.     Knd  its  radius. 

15.  If  X,  y,  z  he  variable  quantities  such  that  y  +  z  —  x  is 
constant,  and  that  (a;  +  y-«)(a; +  «r-^)  varies  as  yz,  prove  that 
x  +  y-^z  varies  as  yz, 

16.  A  point  moves  with  a  speed  which  is  different  in  different 
nules,  but  invariable  in  the  same  mile,  and  its  speed  in  any  mile 
varies  inversely  as  the  number  of  miles  travelled  before  it  com- 
mences this  nule.  If  the  second  mUe  be  described  •in  2  hours, 
find  the  time  occupied  in  describing  the  n^  mila 

17.  Suppose  that  y  varies  as  a  quantity  which  is  the  sum  of 
three  quantities,  the  first  of  which  is  constant,  the  second  varies 

16—2 
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aa  OP,  and  the  ihird  as  (c*.  And  suppose  iihat  when  a;  =  a,  y  =  0, 
when  x=:2<»y  y  =  a,  and  when  s^Sa,  ^  =  40.  Shew  that  when 
x=:^na,  y=(w-l)*a. 

18.  Assuming  that  the  quantity  of  work  done  varies  as  the 
cube  root  of  the  number  of  agents  when  the  time  is  the  sazne,  and 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  time  when  the  number  of  agents  is 
the  same ;  find  how  long  3  men  would  take  to  do  one-fifUi  of  the 
work  which  24  men  can  do  in  25  hours.     (See  Art.  425.) 

XXIX     SCALES  OF  NOTATION 

427.  The  student  will  of  course  have  learned  from  Arith- 
metic that  in  the  ordinary  method  of  expressing  whole  numbers 
by  figures,  the  number  represented  by  each  particular  figure  is 
always  some  muUiple  of  some  power  of  ten.  Thus  in  347  the  3 
represents  3  hundreds,  that  is,  3  times  10';  the  4  represents  4 
tens,  that  is,  4  times  10*;  and  the  7  which  represents  7  units, 
may  be  said  to  represent  7  times  10^ 

This  mode  of  representing  numbers  is  called  the  common  scale 
of  notation,  and  10  is  said  to  be  the  hose  or  radix  of  the  common 
scale. 

428.  We  shall  now  prove  that  any  positive  integer  greater 
than  imity  may  be  used  instead  of  10  for  the  radixy  and  shall  shew 
how  to  express  a  nimiber  in  any  proposed  scale.  We  shall  then 
add  some  miscellaneous  propositions  connected  with  this  subject. 

The  figures  by  means  of  which  a  number  is  expressed  are 
called  digits. 

When  we  speak  in  future  of  any  radix  we  shall  always  mean 
that  this  radix  is  some  positive  integer  greater  than  unity. 

429.  To  shew  ikai  cmy  whole  immher  may  he  esq>res8ed  in 
terms  of  cmy  radix. 

Let  i\r  denote  the  whole  number,  r  the  radix.  Suppose  that 
r"  is  the  highest  power  of  r  which  is  not  greater  than  iV;  divide 
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iVby  r*  and  let  jo^  be  the  quotient  and  iT,  the  remainder  j  thus 

Here,  by  suppositibli,  p^  is  less  than  r  ]  also  N^  is  less  than  r*. 
Next  divide  i\^  by  r*~*,  and  let  p^_^  be  the  quotient  and  iT^  the 
remainder;  thus 

Proceed  in  this  "way  until  the  remainder  is  less  than  r ;  thus 
we  find  N  expressed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  equation 

ir  =  p^r"+jp^_jr"~^+ +jPgr"+jp,r  +  p^. 

Each  of  the  digits  p^  jp^_,, PiJ  Po  ^  loss  than  r,  and  any 

one  or  more  of  them  after  the  first  may  be  zero. 

The  best  practical  mode  of  detcnnining  the  digits  is  given  in 
the  next  Articla 

430.     To  express  a  given  whole  number  in  cmy  proposed  scale. 

By  a  given  whole  number  we  mean  a  whole  number  expressed 
in  words  or  else  expressed  by  digits  in  some  assigned  scale.  If 
no  scale  is  mentioned,  we  understand  the  common  scale  to  be 
intended. 

Let  N  be  the  given  number,  r  the  radix  of  the  scale  in  which 

it  is  to  be  expressed.     Suppose  p^y  p^, P»  ^  1>®  ^^  required 

digits  by  which  iV  is  expressed  in  the  new  scale,  beginning  with 
that  on  the  right  hand ;  then 

^=P/'  +i'.-/"-»  + +;'/+^i»-+^o; 

we  have  now  to  find  the  value  of  each  digit. 

Divide  iV  by  r,  and  let  Q^  denote  the  quotient ;  then  it  is 
obvious  that 

and  that  the  remainder  is  p^.  Hence  p^  is  found  by  this  rule; 
divide  the  given  number  by  the  proposed  radix,  and  the  remainder 
is  the  first  of  the  required  digits. 
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Again,  divide  Q^  by  r,  and  let  Q^  denote  the  quotient  j  then 
it  is  obyiouB  that 

and  that  the  refnainder  is  p^.     Hence  the  second  of  the  required 
digits  is  found. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  find  in  succession  all  the 
required  digits. 

431.  For  example,  transform  43751  into  the  scale  of  which 
6  is  the  radix.  The  division  may  be  performed  and  the  remainders 
noted  thus : 

6;43751 

6;7291 5 

ejl  2  15..\...1 

6J202 3 

6^33 4 

5^. 3 

Thus  43751  =  5.6»  +  3.6*  +  4.6»  +  3.6*  +  1.6  +  5, 

so  that  the  number  is  expressed  in  the  new  scale  thus,  534315. 

432.  Again,  transform  43751  into  the  scale  of  which  12  is 
'  the  radix. 

12^4  37  5  1 

12^3  646 11 

12^30  3 9 

12^2  5 3 

2. 1 

Thus  43751  =2. 12* +  1.12' +  3. 12* +  9. 12 +  11. 

In  expressing  the  number  in  the  new  scale  we  shall  require 
a  single  symbol  for  eleven;  let  it  be  e ;  then  the  iiumber  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  new  scale  thus,  2139e. 
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We  cannot  of  course  use  11  to  express  deven  in  the  new  scale, 
because  11  now  represents  1 .  12  + 1>  that  is,  thirteen, 

433.  We  will  now  consider  an  example  in  which  a  number  is 
given,  not  in  the  common  scale. 

A  number  is  denoted  by  ^347d  in  the  scale  of  which  twelve  is 
the  radix,  it  is  required  to  express  it  in  the  scale  of  which  deven 
is  the  radix. 

Here  t  stands  for  ten,  and  e  for  eleven. 

e)tZ  4:1  e 

«273 2 

The  process  of  division  by  eleven  is  performed  thus.  First 
e  is  not  contained  in  ^,  for  eleven  is  not  contained  in  ten,  so  we 
ask  how  often  is  e  contained  in  ^3  ?  here  t  stands  for  ten  times 
twelve,  that  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  so  that  the  question  is, 
how  often  is  eleven  contained  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  % 
the  answer  is  eleven  times,  with  two  over,  Next  we  ask  how 
often  is  e  contained  in  24 ;  that  is,  how  often  is  eleven  contained 
in  twenty-eight  ?  the  answer  is  twice,  with  six  over.  Then  how 
often  is  e  contained  in  67 ;  that  is,  how  often  is  eleven  contained 
in  seventy-nine  1  the  answer  is  seven  times,  with  two  over. 
Last,  how  often  is  e  contained  in  2$;  that  is,  how  often  is 
eleven  contained  in  thirty-five  I  the  answer  is  three  times,  with 
two  over. 

Hence  2  is  the  first  of  the  required  digits. 

The  remainder  of  the  process  wo  will  indicate  5  the  student 
should  carefully  work  it  for  himself,  and  then  compare  his  result 
with  that  here  given. 

e;e273 

eJloVt 1 

«;  114 2 

e)l  2 6 

1 3 
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Hence  the  given  number  is  equal  to 

l.«*+3.e*  +  6.c*  +  2.«"  +  l.e  +  2; 
that  ifly  it  is  expressed  in  the  scale  with  radix  eleyen  thus,  136212. 

434.  The  process  of  transforming  from  one  scale  to  another 
may  be  effected  also  in  another  manner.  Suppose  for  example 
that  we  have  to  transform  to  the  common  scale  24613  which  is  in 
the  scale  of  seven.     We  have  in  &ct  to  calculate  the  value  of 

2aj*  +  4a?  +  6aj'  +  «  +  3, 

when  a;  B  7.     We  may   adopt  the  method  which  is  explained  in 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  Art.  11. 

2+   4+     6+     !  +  •     3 
14  +  126  +  924  +  6475 


18  +  132  +  925  +  6478 

The  result  is  6478.  This  method  is  advantageous  when  we 
have  to  transform  from  any  other  scale  into  the  common  scale. 

435.  It  will  be  easy  to  form  an  unlimited  number  of  self- 
verifying  examples.  Thus,  take  two  ntunbers  expressed  in  the 
common  scale  and  obtain  their  product,  then  transform  this  pro- 
duct into  any  proposed  scale ;  next  transform  the  two  numbers 
into  the  proposed  scale,  and  obtain  their  product  in  this  scale; 
the  result  should  of  course  agree  with  that  already  obtained.  Or, 
talce  any  number,  square  it,  transform  this  square  into  any  pro- 
posed scale,  and  extract  the  square  root  in  this  scale ;  then  trans- 
form the  last  result  back  to  the  original  scalei 

436.  Next  let  it  be  required  to  transform  a  given  ^rocfum 
frx>m  one  scale  to  another.  This  may  be  effected  by  transforming 
separately  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  given  fruction 
by  the  method  of  Art.  430.  Thus  we  obtain  a  fraction  identical 
with  the  proposed  fraction,  having  its  numerator  and  denominator 
expressed  in  the  new  scale. 

437.  We  stated  in  Art.  427,  that  in  the  common  scale  of 
notation,  each  digit  whidi  occurs  in  the  expression  of  any  irUeger 
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'  by  figures  represents  some  rmiUiple  of  some  power  of  ten*  This 
statement  may  be  extended,  and  we  may  assert  that  if  a  number 
be  expressed  in  the  common  scale,  and  the  number  be  an  integer, 
or  a  decimal  fraction^  or  pwrtly  an  integer  cmd  partly  a  decimal 
fraction,  then  each  digit  represents  soms  multiple  of  some  pot/oer 
of  ten.     Thus  in  347*958  the  3,  the  4,  and  the  7,  have  the  values 

9 
assigned    to   them  in   Art.  427 ;  the   9  represents  j^ ,  that  is, 

9  times  10~*j  the  5  represents  ^kr*  tlia*  is,  5  times  10"*;  and 

8 
the  8  represents  :r^r^  ;  that  is,  8  times  10"*. 

It  may  therefore  naturally  occur  to  us  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing problem :  required  to  express  a  given  fraction  by  a  series  of 
fractions  in  any  proposed  scale  analogous  to  decimal  fractions  in 
the  common  Beale.  We  will  speak  of  such  fractions  as  radial- 
fractions, 

438.  Required  to  express  a  given  fraction  hy  a  series  of  radix- 
fractions  in  any  proposed  scale. 

By  a  given  fraction  we  mean  a  fraction  expressed  in  words 
or  expressed  by  figures  in  any  given  scale. 

Let  F  denote  the  given  fraction,  r  the  radix  of  the  pro- 
posed scale.  Suppose  t^yt^,,,,  the  numerators  of  the  required 
radio^ractions  beginning  from  the  left  lumd;  thus 

^-h^4- ' 

where  <,,  t^  ^3, are  to  be  found. 

Multiply  both  members  of  the  equation  by  r ;  thus 

JV  =  ^  +^+^+ 

The  right-hand  member  consists  of  an  integer  ti  and  an 
additional  fractional  part.  Let  I^  denote  the  integral  part  of  Fr^ 
and  F^  the  fractional  remainder ;  then  we  must  have 
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Thus,  to  obtain  the  first  numerator,  ti,  of  the  series  of  radix- 
fractionSy  we  have  this  role ;  fnuU-^y  the  gwen  fraction  hy  tk 
proposed  radix;  then  the  greatest  integer  in  the  product  isthefint 
of  the  required  nwmeratora. 

Again,  multiply  JPi  by  r ;  let  Ig  be  the  integral  part  of  the 
product,  and  F^  the  fractional  remainder  ;  then 


Hence  t^,  the  second  of  the  required  numerators,  is  ascertained. 
By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  determine  the  required  nu- 
merators in  succession.  If  one  of  the  products  which  occnr  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  equations  be  an  exact  integer,  the  process 
then  terminates,  and  the  proposed  fraction  is  expressed  by  a  finite 
series  of  radix-fractions.  If  no  integral  product  occur,  the  process 
never  terminates,  and  the  proposed  fraction  can  only  be  expressed 
by  an  infinite  series  of  the  required  radix-fructions;  the  niunerar 
tors  of  the  radix-fractions  will  recur  like  a  recurring  decimal 

123 
439.     For  example,  express  j^  by  a  series  of  radix-fractions 

in  the  scale  8. 

Multiply  Yo5  by  8 ;  thus  we  obtain  -=-^,  that  is  7  +=-^  • 

Multiply  Ya  ^7  ^i  ^^^  ^^  obtain  -^,  that  is  5  +  ^. 
lb  J  J 

Multiply  jr  by  8;  thus  we  obtain  4. 

■^  123  7  6  4 
^®^  i28='8■^8"••*•8*' 
440.  We  may  remark  that  the  radix  ten  is  not  only  the  base 
of  the  common  mode  of  expressing  numbers  by  figures,  but  is  in 
hcb  assumed  as  the  base  of  our  Umguage  for  numbers.  This  will 
be  seen  by  observing  at  what  stage  in  oomiting  upwards  from 
unity  new  words  are  introduced.  For  example,  all  numbers 
between  twenty-one  and  twenty-nine,  both  inclusive,  are  expressed 
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by  means  of  words  that  have  already  occurred  in  coontiiig  up 
to  twenty;  then  a  new  word  occurs,  namely  itmty^  and  we  can 
count  on  without  an  additional  new  word  as  far  as  thirty-nine ; 
and  so  on. 

The  number  ten  has  only  two  divisors  different  from  itself 
and  unity,  namely  2  and  5 ;  the  number  tiod'oe  has  four  divisors, 
namely  2,  3,  4,  and  6.  On  this  account  twelve  would  have  been 
more  convenient  than  ten  as  a  radix.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  case  of  a  shilling;  since  a  shilling  is  equivalent  to 
Uodve  pence,  the  half,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  of  a 
shilling,  each  contains  an  exact  number  of  pence;  if  the  shilling 
were  equivalent  to  ten  pence,  the  half  and  fifth  of  a  shilling  would 
be  the  only  submultiples  of  a  shilling  containing  an  exact  number 
of  pence.  Similarly,  the  mode  of  measuring  lengths  by  feet  and 
inches  may  be  noticed. 

441.  We  may  observe  that  if  tico  be  adopted  as  the  radix  of 
a  scale,  the  operations  of  Arithmetic  are  in  some  respects  much 
simplified.  In  this  scale  the  orAj  figures  which  occur  are  0  and  1, 
so  that  each  separate  step  of  a  series  of  arithmetical  operations 
would  be  an  addition  of  1,  or  a  subtraction  of  1,  or  a  multiplica- 
tion by  1,  or  a  division  by  1*  The  simplicity  of  each  operation  is 
however  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
increased  number  of  such  operations. 

We  give  in  the  following  two  Articles  two  problems  connected 
with  the  present  subject. 

442.  Determine  which  of  the  series  of  weights  1  lb.,  2  lbs., 
2* lbs.,  2' lbs.,  2* lbs........  must  be  used  to  balance  a  given  weight 

of  ii^lbs.,  not  more  than  one  weight  of  each  kind  being  used. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  question  is  the  same  as  the  following; 
express  the  number  N  in  the  scale  of  which  the  radix  is  2. 
Hence  it  follows  from  Art.  429  that  the  problem  can  always 
be  solved. 

443.  Suppose  it  required  to  determine  which  of  the  weights 
1  lb.,  3 lbs.,  3' lbs.,  3" lbs.,...  must  be  selected  to  weigh  ^Ibs.,  not 
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more  than  one  of  each  kind  being  used,  but  in  either  scale  that 
may  be  necessary.  • 

Divide  N  by  3,  then  the  remainder  must  be  zero,  or  one,  or 
two.  Let  N^  denote  the  quotient ;  then  in  the  first  case  we  have 
i\r=3irj,  in  the  second  case  i\r=3irj  +  l,  and  in  the  third  case 
N=  3^j  +  2.  In  the  first  or  second  case  divide  N^hj  Z]  in  the 
third  case  we  may  write  J\r=  3  (iT^  + 1)  - 1,  then  we  should 
divide  iV^  + 1  by  3.  Proceed  thus,  and  we  shall  finally  have  a 
result  of  the  following  form, 

iV^  =  l?«3*+g..,3«-»+ +  g,3  +  g„ 

where  each  of  the  quantities  ^q,  q^, q^  is  either  zero,  or  +1, 

or  —  1.     Thus  the  problem  is  solved. 

444.  In  a  scale  of  notation  o/ which  the  radix  is  t,  the  sum  of 
ike  digits  of  any  whole  number  divided  by  v  —  lyOrhy  any  factor  of 
r  - 1,  will  leave  the  same  remainder  respectively  as  the  whole  nun^ 
divided  by  r-l  or  by  the  factor  of  r-l. 

Let  N  denote  the  whole  number,  p^,  p^y p^  the  digits  be- 
ginning with  that  in  the  units'  place;  then 

+^(r-l)+p^(r«-l)+ +;>.(f'-l); 

therefore  J_  ^Po -^ P^  ^ P.  ^ ^P^ 

r"-l 

+Pi  +Pm{^+  1)  +  ••••••  ■*-^«7ri- 

r^-  1 
But     ^      is  an  integer  whatever  positive  integer  n  may  be; 

.,  iV  .  Pq-^Pi-^ -^Pn 

thus  =-  =  some  integer  +^-^ — — = ^-^ , 

r—  1  **  r-1 

Next  let  p  he  &  factor  of  r-1,  say  that  r-1  =^.  Then 
multiplying  the  last  result  by  q  we  have 

—  =  some  mteger  +  ^-^ — — ^-*  • 

P  ^  P 

This  establishes  the  proposition. 
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445.     In  a  scale  of  notation  in  which  tlie  radix  ia  r  let  any 
whole  number  he  divided  5y  r  +  1 ;   and  let  Ihe  difference  bettoeen . 
tAe  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  odd  places  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  in 
the  even  places  he  divided  5y  r  + 1  j  then  either  the  remainders  voUl 
he  equal  or  their  sum  will  he  r+  1, 

With  the  same  notatiou  as  in  the  preceding  proposition  we 
have 

'^=Po  +jPi»'+i>,»^+ +?%'"'* 

=Po'-Py-^Pt''Ps-^ +  (-l)>n 

+Pi(r  +  l)+i>,(r'-l)+l^(t^+l)  +  ...+j».K-(-l)-}. 

,„,         iV  .^  Po-Pi+Pi" +  (-l)"P« 

Thus  =-  =  some  integer  +co_^2__^c! v — L^». 

r+1  ^  r+1 

First,   suppose  Po—Pi-^Pt"  »'*  +  {■- ^TPn  *o  ^^  positive,  and 
denote  it  by  i> ;  then 

^^^  =  some  integer +  ^;-j-^; 

thus  when  If  itnd  D  are  divided  by  r  +  1  the  remainders  are  eqnal. 

Secondly,   suppose  J^o-jPi+l^i- ... +  (-l)*p«  to  be  negative, 
and  denote  it  by  —  Z) ;  then 

N  .  ^  D 

^;-^  =  some  integer  -j^  , 

f  w  IT         D 

that  is, + r  =  some  integer ; 

thus  when  iV  and  i>  are  divided  by  r  + 1  the  sum  of  the  remain- 
ders must  be  r  + 1,  unless  either  remainder  is  zero,  and  then  the 
other  remainder  ateo  is  zero. 

For  example,  suppose  r=10  and  iir=  263419.     Here 
9-l  +  4_.3  +  6-2=:13  =  i); 
and  N  and  D  when  divided  by  11  each  leave  the  remainder  2. 
Again,  suppose  r  =  10  and  ir=  615372.     Here 
2-7  +  3-5+l-6=-12  =  -Z)j 
and  N  and  D  when  divided  by  11  leave  the  remainders  10  and  1 
respectively. 
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446.  It  appears  &om  Art.  444  that  a  niunber  is  divisible  by 
9.  when  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  divisible  by  9  ;  and  that  when  any 
niunber  is  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  is  the  same  as  if  the  sum 
of  the  digits  of  that  number  were  divided  by  9.  And  as  3  is  a 
factor  of  9  a  nnmber  is  divisible  by  3  when  the  sum  of  its  digits 
is  divisible  by  3  ;  and  when  any  number  is  divided  by  3  the  re- 
mainder is  the  same  as  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  of  that  number 
were  divided  by  3. 

It  appears  fix)m  Art.  445  that  a  number  is  divisible  hj  11 
when  the  difference  between  the  simi  of  the  digits  in  the  odd 
places  and  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  even  places  is  divisible 
by  11. 

447.  From  the  property  of  the  ntmiber  9,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  Article,  a  rule  may  be  deduced  which  will  sometimes 
detect  an  error  in  the  multiplication  of  two  numbers. 

Let  9a  4-  a;  denote  the  multiplicand,  and  9h^p  the  multiplier; 
then  the  product  is  Slab  +  9hx  +  9ay  +  xt/.  If  then  the  sum  of 
the  digits  in  the  multiplicand  be  divided  by  9,  the  remainder  is  x] 
if  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  multiplier  be  divided  by  9,  tk 
remainder  is  y ;  and  if  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  the  product  be 
divided  by  9,  the  remainder  ought  to  be  the  same  as  when  xy 
is  divided  by  9,  and  wiU  be  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the 
operation. 

EXAMPLES  OS  SCALES   OF  NOTATION. 

Transform  the  following  sixteen  numbers  from  the  scales  in 
which  they  are  given  to  the  scales  in  which  they  ar^  required: 

1.  123456  from  ihe  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

2.  1357531  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  fiva 

3.  357234  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  seven. 

4.  333310  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eleven. 

5.  545  from  the  scale  of  six  to  the  scale  of  ten. 
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6.  4444  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

7.  3413  from  the  scale  of  six  to  the  scale  of  seven, 

8.  40234  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  twelve. 

9.  64520  from  the  scale  of  seven  to  the  scale  of  eleven. 

10.  15951  from  the  scale  of  eleven  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

11.  15*75  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eight. 

12.  31462-125  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  eight. 

13.  221-248  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  five. 

14.  444*44  from  the  scale  of  five  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

15.  1845' 3 125  from  the  scale  of  ten  to  the  scale  of  twelva 

16.  3065-263  from  the  scale  of  eight  to  the  seale  of  ten. 

17-  Express  in  the  scale  of  seven  the  numbers  which  are 
expressed  in  the  scale  of  ten  hj  231  and  452  ;  mnltiplj  the  num- 
bers together  in  the  scale  of  seven,  and  reduce  to  the  scale  of  ten. 

18.  Divide  17832126  by  4685  in  the  scale  of  nine. 

19.  Extract  the  square  root  of  33224  in  the  scale  of  six. 

20.  Extract  the  square  root  of  123454321  in  the  scale  of  six. 

21.  Extract  the  square  root  of  3445*44  in  the  scale  of  six,  and 
reduce  the  result  to  the  scale  of  thi*ee. 

22.  Subtract  20404020  from  103060301  in  the  scale  of  eight, 
and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  result 

23.  Extract  the  aquare  root  of  1 1000000100001  in  the  binary 
scal& 

24.  Extract  the  square  root  of  67556^21  in  the  scale  of 
twelve. 
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25.  Express  Yrwi  ^  ^  series  of  radix-fractions  in  the  scale 

of  twelve. 


26.  Find  in  what  scale  95  is  denoted  by  137. 

27.  Find  in  what  scale  2704  is  denoted  by  20304. 

28.  Find  in  what  scale  1331  is  denoted  by  1000. 
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29.  Find  in  what  scale  16000  is  denoted  by  1003000. 

30.  A  number  is  represented  in  the  denary  scale  by  35f  and 
in  another  scale  by  55 '5,  find  the  radix  of  the  latter  scale, 

31.  Find  in  what  scale  of  notation  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  ten-thousandths  of  unity  is  represented  by  '0404. 

32.  Shew  that  12345654321  is  diyisible  by  12321  in  any 
scale ;  the  i*adix  being  supposed  greater  than  six. 

33.  Shew  that  144  is  a  perfect  square  in  any  scale ;  the  radix: 
being  supposed  greater  than  four. 

34.  Shew  that  1331  Is  a  perfect  cube  in  any  scale ;  the  radix 
being  supposed  greater  than  three. 

35.  Find  which  of  the  weights  1,  2,  4,  8, 2"  pounds  must 

be  selected  to  weigh  1719  pounds. 

36.  Find  which  of  the  weights  lib.,  31bs.,  3'lbs., must 

be  selected  to-  weigh  1027  lbs.,  not  more  than  one  of  each  kind 
being  used,  but  in  either  scale  that  is  necessary. 

37.  Find  which  of  the  same  weights  must  be  selected  to 
weigh  716  lbs. 

38.  Find  which  of  the  same  weights  mtist  be  selected  to 
weigh  475  lbs. 

39.  Find  by  operation  in  the  scale  of  t^relve  what  is  the 
height  of  a  parallelepiped  which  contains  94  cubic  feet  235  cubic 
inches,  and  whose-base  is  24  square  feet  5  square  inches. 

40.  Express  2  feet  10^  inches  linear  measure,  and  5  feet 
79^  inches  square  measure,  in  the  scale  of  twelve  as  feet  and 
duodecimals  of  a  foot;  and  the  latter  quantity  being  the  area 
of  a  rectangle,  one  of  whose  sides  is  the  former,  find  its  other 
side  by  dividing  in  the  scale  of  twelve. 

41.  If  Pq,  p^j  p^f be  the  digits  of  a  number  beginning 

with  the  units,  prove  that  the  number  itself  is  divisible  by  eight 
if  Pq  +  2pj  +  ip^  is  divisible  by  eight. 
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42.  Prove  that  the  difference  of  two  numbers  consisting  of 
the  same  %ur^  is  divisible  by  nina 

43.  Find  the  greatest  and  least  numbers  with  a  given  numbei: 
of  digits  in  any  proposed  scala 

44.  Prove  that  if  in  any  scale  of  notation  the  sum  of  two 
numbers  is  a  multiple  of  the  radix,  then  (1)  the  digits  in  which 
the  squares  of  the  numbers  terminate  are  the  siame,  and  (2)  the 
sum  of  this  digit  and  of  the  digit  in  which  the  product  of  the 
numbers  terminates  is  eqvLal  to  the  radix. 

45.  A  certain  number  when  represented  in  the  scale  tWQ  has 
each  of  its  last  three  digits  (counting  from  left  to  right)  zero,  and 
the  next  digit  different  from  zero ;  when  represented  in  either  of 
the  scales  three,  five,  the  last  digit  is  zero,  and  the  last  but  one 
different  from  zero ;  and  in  every  other  scale  (twelve  scales  ex- 
cepted) the  last  digit  is  different  from  zero.  What  are  these 
twelve  scales,  and  what  is  the  number  1       ,  , 

XXX.    AKITHMETICAL  PROGKESSIOK 

448.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Arithmetical  Progression 
when  they  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common  difference. 

Thus  the  following  series  are  in  Arithmetical  Progression  : 

1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  ...... 

40,  36,  32,  28,  24,  

a,  a  +  b,  a +  26,  a +  36,  

a,  a  — 6,  a  —  2bf  a -36,  ...... 

In  the  first  example  the  common  difference  is  2,  in  the 
second  —4,  in  the  third  6,  in  the  fourth  t-6. 

449.  Let  a  denote  the  first  term  of  an  Arithmetical  Progres- 
sion, b  the  cormaon  difference;  then  the  second  term  is  a +  6, 
the  third  term  is  a  +  26>  the  fourth  term  is  a  +  36,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  w-"*  term  is  a  +  (n- 1)6. 

T.  A.  17 
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450.  To  find  the  sum  of  a  given  number  of  quantiHee  in  Ariih- 
fnetioal  Frogression^  the  first  term  and  the  common  difference  hmg 
supposed  knawnm 

Let  a  denote  the  first  term,  ft  the  common  diJSerence,  n  the 
number  of  terms,   I  the  last  term,   s  the  sum  of  the  terms. 

Then 

s  =  a  +  {a  +  b)  +  {a  +  2b)  + +  1 

And,  bj  writing  the  series  in  the  reverse  order,  we  have  also 

«  =  ;+(;- 6)  + (;- 26)+ +a* 

Therefore,  hj  addition, 

2«=(;  +  a)  +  (Z  +  a)+ to  71  terms 

=  n{l-\-a)', 

therefore  «  =  ^  (^  +  a) (1). 

Also  Z  =  a+(n-l)6 (2), 

thus  ,  =  |{2a  +  (n-l)6} (3). 

The  equation  (3)  gives  the  value  of  *  in  terms  of  the  quan- 
tities which  were  supposed  known.  Equation  (1)  also  gives  a  con- 
venient expression  for  «,  and  furnishes  the  following  rule :  the  gum 
of  a/ny  number  of  terms  in  Arithm>etic<d  Progression  is  equd  to 
the  prodv^ct  of  the  number  of  the  terms  into  half  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  last  terms, 

451.  In  an  Arithmetical  Progression  the  sum  of  any  two 
terms  equidistant  from  the  beginning  and  the  end  is  equcd  to  tk 
sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms. 

The  truth  of  this  has  already  been  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  demonstration;  it  may  be  shewn  formally  thus: 
Let  a  be  the  first  term,  b  the  common  difference,  I  the  last  term ; 
then  the  r*  term  from  the  beginning  is  a+(r-l)6  and  the  r"* 
term  from  the  end  is  Z  —  (r  —  1)  6,  and  the  sum  of  these  terms 
is  therefore  Z  +  a. 
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452.  To  insert  a  gwen  number  of  arithmetical  mmna  "between 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 
be  inserted.  Then  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is,  that  we  are  to 
find  TO  +  2  terms  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  a  being  the  first 
term,  and  c  the  last  temu     Let  h  denote  the  common  difference ; 

then  c  =  a  +  (w  + 1)  6  :  therefore  h  = =- .     This  finds  6,  and  the 

^         '  w  +  1 

n  required  terms  are 

a  +  6,        a-{-2hy        a  +  35, .a-^nb, 

453.  In  Art  450  we  have  five  quantities  occurring,  namely, 
Oy  hf  I,  n,  Sy  and  these  are  connected  by  the  equations  (1)  and 
(2),  or  (2)  and  (3.)  there  established.  The  student  will  find  that 
if  any  three  of  these  five  quantities  are  given,  the  other  two  can 
be  found ;  this  will  furnish  some  useful  exercises.  "We  give  one 
as  an  example. 

454.  Given  the  sum  of  an  ArithrneticaX  Progression^  the  first 
term,  cmd  ike  common  difference;  required  the  number  ofterm^s. 

Here  «  =  |{2a+(n-l)6}; 

therefore  2s  =  n*b  +  (2a  —  h)n. 

By  solving  this  quadratic  in  n  we  obtain 

6-2a±V{(2a-6)«+8«5} 
**  = 26  • 

455.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  values  are  found  for  n  in  the 
preceding  Article ;  in  some  cases  both  values  are  applicable,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  example.  Suppose  a  =  ll,  6  =  -2, 
«  =  27;  we  obtain  w=  3  or  9.     The  arithmetical  progression  is 

H,  9,  7,  5,  3,  1,  -1,-3,  -5,  &c., 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  is  the  same 
as  the  sum  of  the  first  nine  terms, 

17—2 
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456'.    Again,  suppose  a  =  4,  &  =  2,  |9  =  18  ;  we  obtain  n  ~  3  or 

—  6.  The  sum  of  three  terms  beginning  with  4is44-6  +  8or 
18.    If  we  put  on  terms  htfore  4  we  obtain  the  series 

-2  +  0  +  2+4  +  6  +  8, 

and  the  sum  of  these  six  terms  is  also  18.  From  this  example  we 
may  conjecture  that  when  there  is  a  'negative  mtegral  value  for 
the  number  of  terms  a^  well  as  a  positive  integral  value,  the 
following  statement  wiU  be  true:  begin  from  the  last  term  of 
the  series  which  is  furnished  by  the  positiye  value,  and  count 
backwards  for  as  many  terms  as  the  negative  value  indicates, 
then  the  result  will  be  the  given  sum.  The  truth  of  this  conjec- 
ture may  be  shewn  in  the  following  manner. 

The  quadratic  equation  in  n  obtained  in  Art.  454  is 

2«  =  w'6  +  (2a-6)w (1). 

Suppose  a  series  in  which  the  first  term  is  &  —  a,  the  common 
difference  b,  the  number  of  terms  m,  and  the  sum  8  j  then 

2«  =  m*i  +  (2i-2a-6)m (2). 

The  roots  of  (1)  and  (2)  are  of  equal  values  but  of  opposite 
signs  (Art.  340);  so  that  if  the  roots  of  (1)  are  denoted  by  n^  and 

—  w,,  those  of  (2)  will  be  fi^  and  —  Wj.-  Hence  n^  terms  of  a  series 
which  begins  with  b-a  and  has  the  common  difference  J,  will 
amount  to  the  given  sum  s.  The  last  term  of  the  series  which 
begins  with  a  and  extends  to  w^  terms  is  a  +  (ni-  1)6;  we  have 
therefore  to  she^  that  if  we  begin  with  this  term  and  count 
backwards  for  n^  terms,  we  arrive  at  b  —  a.  This  amounts  to 
shewing  that 

a  +  (rij  -  1)  6  -  (n,  - 1)  6  =  6  -  a ; 

that  is,  that  a  +  (n^  -  n^)  6  =  6  —  a. 

Now  n,-n,  =  -^^,  (Art.  335); 

therefore  a  +  (n,  -  w  J  6  =  a  -  (2a  -  6)  =  6  -  a. 
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457.  Another  point  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  a 
negative  integral  value  of  n. 

Let  -  n,  be  a  negative  integral  value  of  n  which  satisfies  the 
equation  '. 

,  =  |{2a  +  (n.l)6}; 
then  «=-^{2a-ni6-6}. 

Therefore  -8  =  ^{2{a^h)-\'{n^-l){-h)}. 

This  shews  that  if  we  count  backwards  n^  terms  beginning 
with  a^h,  the  sum  so  obtained  will  be  —  «. 

For  example,  taking  the  case  in  Art.  456,  by  beginning  i  at  2 
and  counting  backwards  for  six  terms  we  obtain  . 

2  +  0-2-4-6-^8, 
that  is,  — 18. 

458.  In  some  cases,  however,  only  one  of  the  values  of  n 
found  in  Art.  454  is  an  integer.  Suppose  a  s  11,  5  »  —  3,  a  =  24  ; 
we  obtain  7i==3  or  5^.  The  value  5  J  suggests  to  us  that  of  the 
two  numbe*rs  5  and  6>  one  will  correspond  to  a  sum  greater  than 
24,  and  the  other  to  a  sum  less  than  24.  In  &ct  the  sum  of  5 
terms  is  25,  and  the  sum  of  6  terms  is  21. 

We  may  notice  the  following  point  in  connexion  with  a  frsc- 
tional  value  of  ». 

Suppose  -  a  fractional  value  of  n  which  satisfies  the  equation 
«  =  ?|2a  +  (n-l)6|j 
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This  8h6WB  that  s  is  equal  to  the  stun  of  p  terms  of  an  Aiith- 

a      h        h 
metical  Progression  in  which  the  first  term  is  —  --  +  ^,  and 

the  common  difference  is  -r  • 


I 


16 
:ample  given  above  ^  =  DJ  « 

g  =  3.     And 


In  the  example  given  above  ~  —  ^^  ""  -q~  J  ^  ^^^  ji  =  16  and 

q  6 


thus  24  is  the  sum  of  16  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression  in 

which  the  first  term  is  4  and  the  common  difference  is  —  » • 

o 

459.'    The  results  in  the  following  two  simple  examples  are 
worthy  of  notice. 

To  find  the  turn  o/n  terms  o/the  series  1,  2,  3,  4,.., 
Here  the  n^  term  is  n ;  thus,  by  Art,  450, 

Tojind  the  sum  o/n  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  ... 
Here  a  =  1,  6  =  2;  thus,  by  Art.  450, 

«  =  |{2  +  2(n-l)}  =  ^x2»  =  n'. 

We  add  two  similar  questions  which  lead  to  important  results, 
although  not  very  closely  connected  with  the  present  subject. 

460.     ToJlnd  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  n  Tialural 
numbers. 

Let  s  denote  the  required  sum;  then 

»=l'  +  2«+3'+. +n\ 

n(n  + l)(2w+l) 


and  we  shall  prove  that   s  - 


G 
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"We  have 

w»-(w-l)"  =  37i«-3n  +  l, 

(ri-l)'-(n-2)'  =  3(n-l)«-3(n-l)  +  l, 

(n-2)»-(n-3)»  =  3(n-2)*-3(n-2)  +  l, 


3'-2'=3.3'-3.3  +  l, 

2»-l'=3.2«-3.2  +  l, 

l'-0'=3.r-.3.1  +  l. 

Hence,  by  addition, 

w'=3{r+2'+ +  w«}-3{l  +  2  +  ..,...  +  7i}  +  n, 

XI-  X  .                              ,     ^       3n  (n  + 1) 
that  IS,  n"=3* ^ ^ +n. 

m.       r         Q        ,    3n(n  +  l)           n(w  +  l)(27t+l) 
Therefore     3«  =  w'  +  — ^-^ -'-71  =  -^^ L^ ^, 

and  ,^«in±l).(2!L±l). 

461.     To  find  (he  svm  of  tite  cubes  of  the  first  n  natural 
numbers. 

Jj&t  s  denote  the  required  stun ;  then 

»  =  lV+2»  +  3'+ +n*, 

and  we  shall  prove  that  »  =  •!  — ^-^ — ^i  . 

"We  have 

w*- (7*-.  1)*  =  W- 6w*  +  4/1  - 1, 

(w-l)*-(n-2)*=4(n-l)'-6(n-l)«+4(n-l)-l, 

(n-2)*-(n-3)*  =  4(w-2)»-6(n-2)«  +  4(w-2)-l, 


3*-2*=4.3"-6.3'  +  4.3-l, 
2*-l*=4.2'-6.2'  +  4.2-l, 

i*-o*=4a»-6.r+4.i-i. 
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Hence,  hj  addition, 

n*  =  4{l»+2»+......  +  w'}-6{l«  +  2»+ +»•} 

+  4{l  +  2+ +n]''n; 

that  is,         n*  =  4*--n(n  + 1)  (2»  + 1)  +  2n(n+  l)-w. 
Therefore     4»  =  w*  +  2n"  +  n*. 


^  .=  {!i<^}-. 


Hence,  by  Art.  459,  we  have  the  following  result :  the  mm  of 
the  cubes  of  the  first  n  natural  numbers  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  sum  of  the  numbers^ 

EXAMPLES  OF  ABITHMETICAL  PBOOBESSION. 

1.  Sum  to  20  terms  2,  6,  10,  14, ... 

2.  Sum  to  32  terms  4,  — ,  -  ,  -j- , ... 

1      *3 

3.  Sum  to  24  terms  ^,  —J,  -2,  ... 

13     11 

4.  Sum  to  20  terms  5,  -^ ,  -s- , ... 

u.       o 

4 

5.  Sum  to  10  terms'3r|,  1^,  -  , ...         ^ 

6.  Sum  to  12  terms  1,  If,  24, ... 

IT     a       ^    oi  .  5     2     13 

7.  Sum  to  21  terms  ^,    q>   oT*-*- 

1      2 

8.  Sum  to  60  terms  -  ,    5^,  1,  ..* 

9.  Sum  to  30  terms  116,  108,  100, ... 

10.  Sum  to  n  terms  9,  11,  13,  15, ... 

5.    2 

11.  Sum  ton  terms  1,  ^»   o>•?• 
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12.  ,  !E^d  an  A.  P.  such  tKat  the  sum  of  the  firat  five  terms 
is  one-fourih  the  sum  of  the  following  five  teims,  the  first  term 
being  unity. 

13.  The  first  terin  of  a  series  being  2,  and  the  fifth  term 
being  7}  find  how  many  terms  jnust  be  taken  that  the  sum  may 
be  63. 

14.  Given  a=16,  6  =  4,  *  =  88,  find  n.      . 

15.  If  the  sum  of  fn  terms  of  an  a.  P.  be  always  to  the  sum 
of  n  terms  in  the  ratio  of  m'  to  n'y  and  the  ^i^  term  be  unity, 
find  the  n^  term. 

16.  The  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  terms  of  the  series 

21  +  19  + 17  + is  120  :  find  the  last  term  and  the  number  of 

terms. 

17.  What  is  the  common  difference  when  the  first  term  is  1, 
the  last  50,  and  the  sum  204  ) 

18<     Insert  6  arithmetical  means  between  1  and  29. 

19.  If  2/1  + 1  terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, be  taken, 

then  the  sum  of  the  alternate  terms  1,  5,  9, wiU  be  to  the 

sum  of  the  remaining  terms  3,  7,  11, . . . ...  as  n  + 1  to  n^ 

20.  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  numbers  of  the  form  4r  + 1. 

21.  ifoidho^  many  terms  of  1  +  3  +  6  +  7  + amount  to 

1234321. 

22.  Find  iiow  many  terms  of  16 +  24 +  32 +  40  J- amount 

to  1840. 

23.  On  the  ground  are  placed  n  stones;  the  distance  be> 
tween  the  first  and  second  is  one  yard,  between  the  second  and 
third  thj3Be  yards,  between  the  third  and  fourth  five  yards,  and 
80  on.  How  fer  will*  a  person  have  to  travel  who  shall  bring 
them,  one  by  one,  to  a  basket  placed  at  the  first  stone  1 

24.  The  14th,  134th,  and  last  terms  of  an  A.  P.  are  66^ 
666,  and  6666  respectively:  find  the  first  term  and  the  number 
ofterma 
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25.  Find  a  serieB  of  arithmetical  means  between  1  a^d  21, 
such  that  their  sum  has  to  the  sum  of  the  two  greatest  of  l^em 
the  ratio  of  11  to  4. 

26*  The  sum  .of  the  terms  of  an  A.P.  is  28^,  the  first  term 
is  — 12,  the  common  difference  is  f  •     Find  the  number  of  terms. 

27.  Find  how  many  terms  of  the  series  3,  4,  5,  • must  be 

taken  to  make  25. 

28.  Find  how  many  terms  of  the  series  5,  4,  3, must  be 

taken  to  make  14, 

29.  Shew  that  a  certain  number  of  terms  of  an  A. p.  may 
be  found  of  which  the  algebraical  sum  is  equal  to  zero,  provided 
twice  the  first  term  be  divisible  by  the  common  difference,  and 
the  series  ascending  or  descending  according  as  the  first  term  is 
negative  or  positive. 

30.  If  the  m^  term  of  an  A.P,  be  n  and  the  vfi^  term  t»,  of 
how  many  terms  will  the  sum  be  ^(m  +  n)  (m  +  n  — 1),  and  what 
will  be  the  last  of  them  ] 

31.  If  *=72,  a=24,  5  =  -4,  findn. 

32.  If  8  =  pn  +  qn'  whatever  be  the  value  of  n^  find  the 
m^  term. 

33.  If  Sa  represent  the  sum  of  n  of  the  natural  numbers 
beginning  with  a^  prove  that  ^a»t»»i  =  3/8^,. 

34.  iPrpve  that  the  squares  of  «"  —  2«  —  1,  «*  + 1,  and 
a;' +  2a; -1  are  in  A.  p. 

35.  The  common  difference  of  an  A.  p.  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  squares  of  the  first  and  last  terms  divided  by  twice  the 

'   sum  of  all  the  terms  diminished  by  the  first  and  last  temu 

36.  The  sum  of  m  terms  of  an  A.P.  'is  n,  and  the  sum  of 
n  terms  with  the  same  first  term  and  the  same  common  difference 
is  m.     Shew  that  tiie  sum  of  m  +  n  terms  is  -(m  +  n)  and  the 

sum  of  m  —  n  terms  is  (w  — w)^!  +  — j. 
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37.  Find  the  number  of  aritlunetical  means  between  1  and  19 
when  the  second  mean  is  to  the  last  as  1  to  6. 

38.  How  many  terms  of  the  natural  numbers  commencing 
with  4  give  a  siim  of  5350 1 

,39.  In  a  series  consisting  of  an  odd  number  of  terms,  the  sum 
of  the  odd  terms  (the  first,  third,  &c.)  is  44,  and  the  sum  of  the 
even  terms  (the  second,  fourth,  &c,)  is  33*  Find  the  middle  term 
and  the  number  of  terms. 

40.  If  a*,  6*,  c\  be  in  A.  P.,  then  = ,   ,  7    are 

in  A.  p. 

41.  Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  r*^  term  is  2r  -  1. 

42.  Sum  to  n  terms  1-3+5-7+ 

43.  Sum  tonterms  1-2+3-4  + 

44.  Given  the  p^  term  F,  and  the  q^  term  ©  of  a  series 
in  A.  p.,  express  the  sum  of  n  terms  in  terms  of  jP,  Q,  p,  q^  n, 

45.  The  p^y  $"*,  and  r^  terms  of  an  A.  P.  are  a?,  y,  «,  re- 
spectively ;  prove  that  if  x,  y,  z  be  positive  integers,  there  is  an 
A.  P.  whose  fic*^,  y***,  «***  terms  are  p,  q,  r,  respectively;  and  that  the 
product  of  the  conmion  differences  of  the  progressions  is  unity. 

46.  The  interior  angles  of  a  rectilinear  figure  are  in  A.P. ; 
the  least  angle  is  120^  and  the  common  difference  5\  Bequired 
the  number  of  sides. 

47.  "Fmd.  the  sum  to  n  term s  of  1.2  +  2.  3  +  3. 4  +  4.5  +  . .. 

48.  If  the  second  term  of  an  a.  p.  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  first  and  the  fourth,  shew  that  the  sixth  term  will 
be  a  mean  proportional  between  the  fourth  and  the  ninth. 

49.  If  ^ (n)  be  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  A.P.,  find  ^ (n)  in 
terms  of  n  and  the  first  two  terms. 

Also  shew  that  ^(7i+3)-3|[^(n  +  2)  +  3<^(n+l)-^(n)a0. 
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50.  Sam  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  m^  term  =  5  -  -^  . 

51.  Divide  unity  into  four  parts  in  A.  P.  of  which  the  sum  of 
the  cubes  shall  be  j^  • 

52.  A  servant  agrees  for  certain  wages  the  first  monih,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  raised  a  shilling  every 
subseiquent  month  until  they  reach  £3  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  of  the  months  for  which  he  receives  £3,  he  finds  that  his 
wages  during  his  time  of  service  )i&Ye  averaged  48  shillings  a 
montL     How  long  has  he  served  ? 

53.  A  sets  out  from  a  place  and  travels  5  miles  an  hour. 
B  sets '  out  4^  hours  after  A,  and  travels  in  the  same  direction 
3  miles  the  first  hour,  ,3^  miles  the  second  hour,  4  miles  the  third 
hour,  and  so  on.     Find  in  how  many  hours  B  will  overtake  A^ 

54.  A  number  of  persons  were  engoged  to  dp  a  piece  of  work^ 
which  would  have  occupied  them  m  hours  if  they  had  commenced 
at  the'  same  time ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  commenced  at 
equal  intervals,  and  then  continued  to  work  till  the  whole  was 
finished:  the  payment  being  proportional  to  the  work  done  by 
each,  the  first  comer  received  r  times  as  much  as  the  last  Find 
the  time  occupied. 

55.  A  number  of  three  digits  is  equal  to  26  times  the  sum 
of  its  digits ;  the  digits  are  in  arithmetical  progression ;  if  396  be 
added  to  the  number  the  digits  are  reversed :  find  the  number. 

56.  Shew  that  l^e  sum  of  any  2n  +  l  consecutive  integeirs  is 
divisible  by  2n  + 1. 

XXXI.     GEOMETRICAL  PROGRESSION. 

462.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Geometrical  Progression 
when  each  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  preceding  and  some 
constant  factor.  The  constant  factor  is  called  the  common  ratio 
of  the  series,  or  more  shortly,  the  rcLHo,    Thu9  the  following  series 
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are  in  Geometrical  Pi^ogresaon : 

1,    2,    4,     8,     16, 

'     3'    9'   27'    8r 

a,  car,  or*,  ar^,  or*, ...,., 

In  the  first  example  the  common  ratio  is  2,  in  the  second  ^,  in 
the  third  r. 

463.  Let  a  denote  the  first  term  of  a  Geometrical  Progression, 
r  the  common  ratio,  then  the  second  term  is  or,  the  third  term 
is  or",  the  fourth  term  is  a/r^,  and  so  on.     Thus  the  n^  term 

is  (M^'K 

464.  To  find  the  sum  of  a  given  number  of  quaniUies  in 
Geometrical  Progression^  the  first  term  cmd  the  common  ratio  being 
supposed  Jcnown. 

Let  a  denote  the  first  term,  r  the  common  ratio,  n  the  number 
of  terms,  s  the  sum  of  the  terms.     Then 

s  =  a  •{•  a/r  •¥  aa^ -¥  ai^  + +ar^''*; 

therefore       «•  =        ar-^  a/i^-\-  or**  + +  ar*'^  +  ai^. 

Hence,  by  subtraction, 

sr-s=ar*-a] 

therefore  s  =  ^^    "",     (1). 

r-  1  ^  ' 

If  I  denote  the  last  term,  we  have 

.    l^^wi^"' (2), 

hence  s=         ■  (3). 

7.-1  ^  ' 

Equation  (1)  gives  the  value  of  «  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
which  are  Supposed  known.  Equation  (3)  is  sometimes  a  con- 
venient form. 
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466.    "We  may  write  the  value  of  9  thus^ 
a(l-^) 
1-r    • 
Now  suppose  r  less  than  unity;  then  the  larger  n  is  the 
smaller  will  9^  be,  and  by  taking  n  large  enough  r^  can  be  made 
as  small  as  we  please.     If  then  n  be  taken  so  large  that  r*  may 
be  neglected  in  comparison  with  unity,  the  value  of  9  reduces  to 

z •    We  may  enunciate  the  result  thus:  by  taking  n  large 

enough^  the  svm  of  n  terms  of  the  Oeomettieal  Frogreedon  can  U 

made  to  differ  aa  little  aa  we  please  fromr= •    This  statement  is 

sometimes  abbreviated  into  the  following:  the  sum  of  an  infiniU 

number  of  terms  of  the  Geometrical  Frogression  is  y-— ;  but  it 

must  be  remembered  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  an  abbreviation  of  the  preceding  statement. 

The  preceding  remarks  suppose  that  r  is  less  than  unity.  In 
future,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  examples,  when  we  speak  of 
an  injinite  Geometrical  Progression  we  shall  always  suppose  that  r 
is  less  than  unity. 

We  may  apply  the  preceding  remarks  to  an  example.  Con- 
sider the  series  1,  i,  ^,  J, ;   here  a  =  l,   r  =  i;   thus  the 

sum  of  n  terms  is  y— r  (l  -  oi)»  *^^*  "*»   ^-^^juj.     Now  by 

taking  n  large  enough,  2*'^  can  be  made  as  large  as  we  please,  and 

therefore  ^^^^x  as  small  as  we  please.     Hence  we  may  say  that 

5y  taking  n  large  enotigh,  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  can  he 
m>ade  to  differ  from  2  by  as  small  a  quamiiiy  as  we  please.  This  is 
abbreviated  into  the  following:  the  swm  of  am,  infinite  nurnherof 
terms  of  this  series  is  2. 

466.  In  a  geometrical  progression  continued  to  infinity  each 
term  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sum  of  all  which  follow  it;  the 
common  ratio  being  supposed  less  than  unity. 
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Let  the  series  be  a  +  ar  +  or*  +  or*  +  ... ;  then  the  w*  term 
IS  (m'"*  ;  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  this 

c=ar"(l  +  r  +  r*+...)  =  i . 

The  ratio  of  the  rl^  term  to  the  sum  of  all  which  follow  it  is 

1  — r 

1-r 
that  is r ,     This  is  constant  whatever  n  may  be. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  r  so  that  this  ratio  may  have  a  given 
value ^  we  put  -.^;  therefore  r-^ • 

T  1  +^ 

467.  Recurring  decimals  are  cases  of  what  are  called  infi- 
nite Geometrical  Progressions.     Thus,  for  example,  •2343434 

,,       2       34      34      34  tt        .v     1  ^       ^ 

denotes  _  +  ^  +  j^  +  j^y+ Here   the   terms  after  y^ 

constitute  a  Geometrical  Progression,  of  which  the  first  term  is 

jxj,  and  the  common  ratio  is  yts*     Hence  we  may  say  that  the 

sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  of  this  series  is  i7^"5-'ll~irA«f> 

that  is,  ^Q^.     Therefore  the  value  of  the  decimal  is  -^  ■**qqo- 
We  will  now  investigate  a  general  rule  for  such  examples. 

468.  To  find  the  value  of  a  recwrring  decimal. 

Let  P  denote  the  figures  which  do  not  recur,  and  suppose 
them  p  in  number;  let  Q  denote  the  figures  which  do  recur, 
and  suppose  them  q  in  number.  Let  8  denote  the  value  of  the 
recurring  decimal;  then 

s^'FQQQ , 

W8  =  F'QQQ , 

W'8=:FQ^QQQ ; 

by  subtraction,  {W9^W)8=^FQ''F. 
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Now  10'*»-10'^(10'-1)10';  and  10'- 1  when  expressed 
by  figures  in  the  usual  way  will  oonsist  of  q  nines,  Henoe  wo 
deduce  the  usuial  rule  for  finding  the  value  of  a  recurring  decimal : 
subtract  the  integral  number  consisting  of  the  non-recurring  figures 
from  the  integral  number  consisting  of  the  non-recurring  and 
recurring  figures,  and  divide  by  a  number  consisting  of  as  many 
nines  as  there  are  recurring  figures  followed  by  as  many  cyphers 
as  there  are  non-recurring  figures. 

469.  To  insert  a  given  number  of  Oeometrical  means  bettoeen 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 
be  inserted.  Then*  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is  that  we  axe  to 
find  n  +  2  terms  in  Geometrical  Progression,  a  being  the  first  term 
and  c  the  last.     Let  r  denote  the  common  ratio ;  then  e  =  or^'*'^ ; 

thus  r  =  (-)"**•     This  finds  r,  and  the  required  terms  are  ar^  ar^, 

or', CM^. 

470.  In  Art.  464  we  have  five  quantities  occurring,  namely^ 
a,  r,  l,n,s;  and  these  are  connected  by  the  equations  (1)  and  {2)> 
or  (2)  and  (3),  there  given.  We  might  therefore  propose  to  find 
any  two  of  these  five  quantities  when  the  other  three  are  given ; 
it  will  however  be  seen  that  some  of  the  cases  of  this  problem 
are  too  difficult  to  be  solved.  The  following  four  cases  present  no 
difficulty :  (1)  given  a,  r,  n;  (2)  given  a,  n,  I;  (3)  given  r,  n,  I; 
(4)  given  r,  n,  s, 

471.  Suppose,  however,  that  a,  5,  n  are  given,  and  therefore 
r  and  ^  are  to  be  found.  Then  r  would  have  to  be  found  from 
the  equation 

.(r-l)=o(,'-l); 

we  may  divide  both  sides  by  r  —  1,  and  then  we  shall  have  an 
equation  of  the  {n  —  l)***  degree  in  the  unknown  quantity  r,  which 
therefore  cannot  be  solved  by  any  method  yet  given,  if  n  be 
greater  than  3.  Similar  remarks  will  hold  in  the  case  where  ^  s,  n 
are  given,  and  therefore  a  and  r  are  to  be  found. 
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472.  Four  cases  of  the  problem  remain,  namely,  those  four  in 
which  n  is  one  of  the  quantities  to  be  found.  Suppose  a,  r,  I 
given,  and  therefore  8  and  n  are  to  be  found.  Here  n  would  have 
to  be  found  from  the  equation  I  =  af'^''\  where  the  unknown  quan- 
tity n  occurs  as  an  exponent;  nothing  h&s  been  said  hitherto  as  to 
the  solution  of  such  an  equation. 

473.  To  find  the  sum  qfn  terms  of  the/oUamng  series; 

a,  .{a  +  6}r,    {a  +  26}r*,    {a+36}r», ...... 

Let  8  denote  the  sum;  then 
«=a  +  {a  +  5}r  +  {a  +  25}r*+. +  {a-h{n-l)h}r*^\ 

rs-  a/r-^{a^  5}/  +  , +{a  +  (n-2)5}r^* 

+  {a  +  (n-l)6}r". 
By  subtraction 

«(l-r)  =  a  +  ir  +  6r'+ +6r^->-{a  +  (n-l)5}r- 

H^erefox.  ^^^^^^-(^^1)5^^  5r(l  ■-^-)^ 
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1        o         *       •     X  8       8       40 

r  1.     Sum  to  SIX  terms  V +  «+ -TT  + 

D      3       V^ 

2.     Sumtotenterms2-2"+2'-2*+ 

4 

#3.     Sum  tow  terms  3  +  2  +  ^+ 1 

«> 

2     13 

4.  Sum  to  w  terms  ^+^ +^+ 

5.  Sum  to  infinity  3  +  9  +  07+ 

A  3 

i6.     Sum  to  infinity  ^+l  +  j+ 

T.  A,  18 
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7.  Sum  to  infinity  s  "'"i  '*"8  "^16"*" 

4 

8.  Sum  to  infinity  3  +  2  +  ^+ 

9.  Sum  to  mfimty  4  +-g-  +  05  "^ 

10.  Sum  to  infinity  1+7+^+ 

11.  SumtoinfinityS-l  +  ^Va^O-*- 

12.  Sum  to  infinity  I-5 +7-g+ 

3     2      8 

13.  Sum  to  infinity  2  *"  3  +  27  ~ 

14.  Sum  to  infinity  g-^  +  j25- 

15.  Sum  to  infinity  ^  -j  "^8  "16^ 

16.  Sum  to  infinity  "^       .  +a_    , .  +  x+.../.. 

17.  Sum  to  infinity  V +  ^ +  ^ +^+ 

18.  Sum  to  n  terms  r  +  2r*  +  3/  +  4r*+ 

»  2      3      4 

19.  Sum  ton  terms  1  +  0  +  ««  +  os+ 

3     5     7 

201     Sum  tow  terms  1+^  +t  + 3  + 

3     5     7 

21.     Sumtonterms  l-7i+T-o  + 

2s     4     o 

r  22.     Find  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  in  o.  p.  whose  W 
and  third  terms  are  given. 
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'  23.  If  the  oommon  ratio  of  a  o.  p.  is  -  3,  find  the  oommon 
ratio  of  the  series  obtained  hj  taking  every  fourth  term  of  the 
original  seriea 

/  24.  The  sum  of  £700  was  divided  among  four  persons,  whose 
shares  were  in  a. p.;  and  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
least  was  to  the  difference  between  the  means  as  37  to  12,  Find 
their  respective  shares. 

/25.     Sum  to  n  terms  the  series  whose  m^  term  is  (—  l)'"a*". 

/26.     If  P  be  the  sum  of  the  series  1  +f*+r*+r*'+ adirif., 

Bud'Q  be  the  sum  of  the  series    l  +  f«  +  r^  +  f^+ ad  ir^., 

prove  that  JP«(©  -  1)'  =  ©'(P  - 1)». 

27,     Shew  that  ^(-444 )  =  -666 

'  28.  A  person  who  saved  every  year  half  as  much  again  as  he 
saved  the  previous  year  had  in  seven  years  saved  £102.  195.  How 
much  did  he  save  the  first  year  ) 

29.  In  a  o.p.  shew  that  the  product  of  any  two  terms  equi- 
distant fix)m  a  given  term  is  always  the  same. 

30.  In  a  o.  p.  shew  that  if  each  term  be  subtracted  from  the 
succeeding,  the  successive  differences  are  also  in  o.  p. 

31.  The  square  of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
means  of  the  squares  of  the  same  two  quantitiea 

32.  Find  a  o.p.  continued  to  infinity,  in  which  each  term  is 
ten  times  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  which  follow  it. 

33.  If  S^  represent  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  a  given  a.  p.,  find 
^Q  sam  of  S^  +  S,  +  S^+ +  S^. 

34.  If  n  geometrical  means  be  found  between  two  quantities 

n 

a  and  c,  their  product  will  be  {ac)\ 

35.  Let  8  denote  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  a,  or, 
ai^y ...  j  let  s'  denote  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  a,  aflT^^ 
ar'^i ...  j  and  let  I  denote  the  last  term  of  the  first  series;  then 
will  iu^lit. 

18—2* 
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36.  If  CLyh,c,d hem  o.p., 

(a'  +  6"  +  c*)(&*  +  c»  +  cf«)=:(a6  +  6c  +  crf)*. 

37.  If  a,  6,  c,  c^  be  in  g.p., 

(a-(£)«»(6-c)'+(c-a)«  +  (£f-6)«. 

•  38.     The  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  of  a  o.  p.  =  21,  and  the 
sum  of  the  first  four  terms  =  45  :  find  the  series. 

39.     Sum  ton  terms  (r-A  +(*^-2i)  •*"  V   "p)  '^ 


40.     Sum  ton  terms  6  +  65  +  555+. 


41.  Prove  that  the  two  quantities  between  which  A  is  the 
arithmetical  and  G  the  geometrical  mean,  are  given  bj  the  fermuk 

A^J{(A  +  0){A-(7)}. 

42.  There  are  four  numbers,  the  first  three  of  which  are  in 
o. P.,  and  the  last  three  in  a.p.  ;  the  sum  of  the  first  and  hst  is  U, 
and  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  is  12 :  find  the  numbers. 

43.  Three  numbers  whose  sum  is  15  are  in  A.P. ;  if  1,  4,  and 
19  be  added  to  them  respectively  the  results  are  in  g.p.  Deter- 
mine the  numbers. 

44.  If  O)  5,  c  be  in  A.P.  shew  that 

2 

^(a  +  5  +  c)'  =  a'(h  +  c)  +  5"(c  +  a)  +  c'{a  +  6) ; 

if  they  be  in  g.  P.  shew  that 

45.  Find  the  sum  of  the  infinite  series 

ar+(a  +  a6)r*  +  (a  +  a6  +  a6')r*  +  ... 
r  and  br  being  each  less  than  unity* 
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474.  Three  quantities  a,  h,  c,  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical 
Progression  when  a  :  e  •:«  —  6  :6  —  <?. 

Any  number  of  quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical 
Progression  when  every  three  consecutive  quantities  axe  ia  Har- 
monical Progression. 

475.  The  reciprocal  of  qucmHties  in  ffcmnonical  Progression 
are  in  Arithmetical  Frogremon. 

Let  a,  5,  c  be  in  Harmonical  Progression ;  then 

a:c::a  —  6:6  —  c, 

therefore  a  (6  —  c)  =  c  (a  —  6). 

Divide  by  abc,  thus 

c     6     6     a* 
This  proves  the  proposition. 

476.  The  definition  in  Art.  474  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
words  thus :  three  qtuintities  are  in  harmdnical  progression  when 
th^  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  ofthefi/rst  and  second  is  to 
the  difference  of  the  second  cmd  third.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
then  that  the  differences  are  to  be  formed  in  the  sa/me  order :  that 
is  by  subtracting  the  second  from  the  first^  and  the  third  from  the 
second ;  or  by  subtracting  the  first  from  the  second^  and  the  second 
from  the  third.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  subtract  the  first  from 
the  second,  and  the  third  from  the  second.  The  definition  by  the 
aid  of  symbols  ha3  the  advantage  in  brevity  and  exactness  over 
the  definition  in  words. 

Sometimes  the  property  demonstrated  in  Art  475  is  taken  as 
the  definition  of  harmonical  progression,  which  is  stated  thus: 
quantities  are  said  to  be  in  harmonical  progression  when  their 
reciprocals  are  in  arithmetical  progression,  "^^U  ci^J  t'.u^Vv 
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THe  term  ha^rmonical  is  derived  from  a  fact  mth  regard  to 
musical  sounds.     Let  there  be  a  series  of  strings  of  the  same 

substance,  the  lengths  of  which  are  proportional  to  1,  ^,  g,  -, 

-=^  and  -  j  and  suppose  these  strings  stretched  tight  with  equal 

force.     Then  if  any  two  of  the  strings  are  sounded  together  the 
effect  is  found  to  be  harmonious  to  the  ear. 

There  is  no  formula  for  the  sum  of  any  number  of  quantities 
in  Harmonical  Progression ;  the  property  established  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  will  however  enable  us  to  solve  some  questions 
relating  to  Harmonical  Progression. 

477.  To  insert  a  given  nwmJber  of  hoflrmonical  mecms  hehom 
two  given  terms. 

Let  a  and  c  be  the  two  given  terms,  n  the  number  of  terms  to 
be  inserted.  Then  the  meaning  of  the  problem  is  that  we  are  to 
find  n+2  terms  in  Harmonical  Progression,  a  being  the  first  term 
and  c  the  last.     Hence  the  problem  is  reducible  to  the  following : 

to  insert  n  arithmetical  means  between  -  and  -.     Let  b  denoi« 

a  c 

the  common  difference ;  then 

-=-  +  (7H-l)5 
c     a     ^         ' 

therefore  *  "" 


(n  +  1)  ac ' 

The  Arithmetical  Progression  is 

1      1     i;     1     or  1       r     1 

-,   -  +  5,  -  +  26, - +7i6,  -, 

a     a      ^   a        '  a        '   c 

^that  is, 

1      c(n  +  l)-fq~c     c(n  +  l)  +  2(a~c) 

a'        ac(w+l)      '  ac  (w  + 1)         ' 

c(w+  l)-f  n(a~c)     1 
ac(w  +  l)        '  «' 
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Therefore  the  Harmomcal  Ptogression  is 

ac  (n  + 1)                  PC  (»  +  1) 
^     c(w+l)  +  a-c'     c(n+l)  +  2(a-c)'  


c(n  +  l) +  »(»-<?)' 

478.  Let  a  and  c  be  any  two  qnantities;  let  A  be  their 
arithmetical  mean,  G  their  geometrical  mean,  iT  their  harmomcal 
mean.    Then 

^—  a  =  c  —  A;  therefore  A  =  i{a  +  c), 
a:G  ::G  :  c;  therefore  G  «  ^{cui). 

a  :c  ::  a  —  H  :  ff—c:  therefore  21  = . 

a-hc 

It  follows  that  Q^^AH'y  therefore  A  :  G  ::  G  :  B.  Thus  G 
lies  in  magnitude  between  A  and  H ;  and  A  is  greater  than  ff^  for 

that  is,  ^  ~  i7  is  a  positive  quantity. 

479.  We  may  observe  that  the  three  quantities  a,  5,  c,  are  in 

Arithmetical,  Geometrical,  or  Harmonical  Progression,  according 

a^h     a  a  a  .    . 

as  j: =  - ,  or  =  f^ ,  or  =  - ,  respectively* 

For  in  the  first  case  ^ =  1,  therefore  5  =  J  (a  +  c). 

In  the  second  case  b  (a  —  b)  =  a  (6  — c) ;  therefore  V-ac, 
The  third  case  is  obvious  by  definition. 

KXAMPTiTM  OF  HABMONICAL  FROOBESSION. 

6     3 
*^1.     Continue  the  series  3  +  ^  +  t  for  two  terms. 

0     4 

"^  2.     Insert  18  harmonical  means  between  1  and  ^ . 
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3.  Find  the  n^  term  of  an  H-p.,  of  which  iv^  (^  are  respectiYelj 
the  first  and  second  terms. 

4.  Find  the  (p  +  q)^  term  of  an  H.P.,  of  which  F  is  the  p^ 
term,  and  Q  the  ^  term. 

5.  Find  what  quantity  must  be  subtracted  from  each  of  three 
given  quantities  that  the  three  results  may  be  in  h.  p« 

^  6.  Three  quantities  are  in  H.  p. ;  if  half  the  middle  term  be 
subtracted  from  each,  shew  that  the  three  remainders  are  in  a.  p. 

"^  7.  Shew  that  b'  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  ae, 
according  as  o^  6,  e,  are  in  A.  p.,  o.  p.,  or  h.  p. 

"^  8.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  3,  and  the  bar- 
monical  mean  is  | :  find  the  numbers. 

^^  9.  The  geometrical  mean  of  two  numbers  is  also  the  geo- 
metrical mean  between  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two  numbers 
and  their  harmonical  mean.  The  arithmetical  mean  minus  the 
harmonica!  mean  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  numbers  divided  by  twice  their  sum. 

^10.     If  a^  is  the  harmonical  mean  between  a  and  h, 

1111 

+ 7  =-+1 


z  —  a     z  —  h     a     b' 

^  IL     There  are  three  numbers  in  h.  p.,  such  that  the  greatest 

is  the  product  of  the  other  two,  and  if  one  be  added  to  each,  the 

greatest  becomes  the  sum  of  the  other  two.     Find  the  numbers. 

29 
^  12.     The  sum  of  two  contiguous  terms  in  H.  p.  is  jKjy  a^d 

their  product  is  — .     Find  the  series. 

13.  If  between  two  numbers  there  be  inserted  two  arith- 
metical means  A^  and  ji„  and  two  harmonical  means  IT^^  JET^; 
and  between  A^  and  A^  there  be  inserted  an  harmonical  mean,  and 
between  H^  and  IT^  an  arithmetical  mean;  then  the  geometrical 
mean  between  these  is  equal  to  the  geometrical  mean  between  the 
original  quantities. 
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14.  The  arithmetical  mean  of  two  quantities  x  and  y  is  A; 
the  geometrical  mean  is  G;  the  harmonical  mean  is  IT.  If 
A-G^a  and  A-ff—by  find  x  and  y  in  terms  of  a  and  & 

15.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  A.  p.;  a, )?,  y  in  h. p. ;  oo,  6)8,  cy  in  g.p.  ; 
then  will 

a     y     a     e 
y     a     e      a 

16.  If  a,  (,  c  are  in  H.p.y  shew  that 

1  1  4    ^1      1 

a— 6     6—0     c— a     c     a' 

17.  K  a.  6|  c  are  in  h.  p.,  shew  that ,  , are 

also  in  H.  p. 

18.  If  n  arithmetical  and  the  same  number  of  harmonical 
means  be  inserted  between  two  quantities  a  and  5,  and  a  series  of 
n  terms  be  found  by  dividing  each  arithmetical  bj  the  correspond- 
ing harmonical  mean,  the  sum  of  the  series 


f,     n  +  2  (o-6/) 


19.  Any  whole  number  of  the  form  3a*  — 6",  where  a  is 
greater  than  b,  may  be  divided  into  three  others  in  H.  p.,  of  which 
the  sum  of  the  squares  shall  be  Za*  +  b\ 

20.  The  first  of  a  series  of  n  quantities  in  H.  P.  is  unity,  and 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  (n  -  1)  terms  is  to  the  product  of 
all  the  terms  as  2»  is  to  1 :  find  the  progression. 

XXXnL    MATHEMATICAL  INDUCTION. 

480.  We  shall  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  bool^  have 
occasion  to  use  a  method  of  proof  which  is  called  mcUhematictU 
induction  or  demonstraivo^  indtusHan,  and  we  shall  now  exemplify 
the  method. 

481.  Suppose  the  following  assertion  made  :  the  sum  of  n 
terms  of  the  series  1,  3,  5,  7, is  n\     This  assertion  we  can 
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«60  to  be  trae  in  some  cases ;  for  example,  the  Bam  of  two  tenns  is 
1  +  3  or  4,  that  is,  2*  j  the  sum  of  three  terms  is  1  +  3  +  5  or  9, 
that  is,  3*j  we  wish  however  to  prove  the  theorem  universally. 

Suppose  the  theorem  were  known  to  be  true  for  a  certain 
value  of  n ;  that  is,  suppose  for  this  value  of  n  that 

1  +  3  +  5+ +(2»-l)  =  »*; 

add  2n  + 1  to  both  sides;  then 

1  +  3  +  6  + +(2n-l)  +  (2w  +  l)=n*  +  2n+l  =  (n+l)'. 

Thus,  if  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series  =  n*,  the  sum  of 
w  + 1  terms  will  =  (w  +  1)*.  In  other  words,  if  the  theorem  is 
true  when  we  take  a  certain  number  of  terms,  whatever  that 
number  may  be,  it  is  true  when  we  increase  that  number  by  one. 
But  we  see  by  trial  that  the  theorem  is  true  when  3  terms  are 
taken,  it  is  therefore  true  when  4  terms  are  taken,  it  is  therefore 
true  when  5  terms  are  taken,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  theorem 
must  be  imiversally  true. 

482.  We  will  now  take  another  example;  we  propose  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  following  formula : 

l-  +  2'+3'+ ^n'^-^^-'^^^t^). 

We  can  easily  ascertain  by  trial. that  this  formula  holds  in 
simple  cases,  for  example,  when  n  =  1,  or  2,  or  3 ;  we  wish,  how- 
ever, to  establish  it  universally. 

Suppose  the  theorem  were  known  to  be  true  for  a  cerfcam 
value  of  n;  add  (/i+l)*  to  both  sides;  then 

i'  +  2»+3'+ +„.+(„  +  i).=!^(!L±IH2»±I)  +  («+i)'. 


n+1 


n  +  1 


--^{2w«  +  7n+6} 

/    .  o\  /o    .  o\     w»(wi  +  1)  (2m  +  1)      - 

(n  +  2){2w+3)  =  — ^^ ^ \  where  w  =  w  +  l. 
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Thus  we  obtain  the  same  formula  for  the  snin  of  n  +  1  terms 

of  the  series  1',  2',  3' as  was  supposed  to  hold  for  n  terms. 

In  other  woi^ds,  if  the  formula  holds  when  we  take  a  certain 
number  of  terms,  wh&teyer  that  number  may  be,  it  holds  when  we 
increase  that  number  by  one.  But  the  formula  does  hold  when 
3  terms  are  taken,  therefore  it  holds  when  4  terms  are  taken, 
therefore  it  holds  when  5  terms  are  taken,  and  so  on.  Hence  the 
formula  must  hold  universally. 

483.  The  two  theorems  which  we  have  proved  by  the  method 
of  induction  may  be  established  otherwise.  The  first  theorem  is 
an  example  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression,  and  the  second  has 
been  investigated  in  Art.  460.  There  are  many  other  theorems 
which  are  capable  of  easy  proof  by  the  method  of  induction ;  for 
example,  that  in  Art.  461. 

The  theorems  asserted  in  Art.  69,  respecting  the  divisibility  of 
a:"  efc  a*  by  05  ±  a,  may  be  proved  by  induction.     For 

x—a  x—a        ^ 

hence  af'-^oTla  divisible  by  « - o  when  a*~*  —  a""*  is  so.  Now  we 
see  that  x  —  a  ia  divisible  by  aj  — a,  therefore  as*  — a*  is  divisible 
by  a  — a,  therefore  again  aJ*  — a*  is  divisible  by  »  — a,  and  so  on; 
hence  aj^— a"  is  always  divisible  by  as  — a  when  nis  &  positive  in- 
teger. Similarly  the  other  cases  may  be  established.  As  another 
example  the  student  may  consider  the  theorems  in  Art.  225. 

484.  The  method  of  mathemcUieal  induction  may  be  thus 
described  :  We  prove  that  if  a  theorem  is  true  in  one  case,  what- 
ever that  case  may  be,  it  is  true  in  another  case  which  we  may 
caJl  the  next  case;  we  prove  by  trial  that  the  theorem  is  true  in  a 
certain  case ;  hence  it  is  true  in  the  next  case,  and  hence  in  the 
next  to  that,  and  so  on;  hence  it  must  be  true  in  every  case  after  . 
that  with  which  we  began. 

485.  It  is  possible  that  this  method  of  proof  may  be  less 
satisfactory  to  the  student  than  a  more  direct  proceeding;  it  may 
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appear  to  him  that  he  is  rather  compelled  to  believe  propositions 
BO  proved  than  shewn  why  they  hold.  But  as  in  some  cases  this 
is  the  only  method  of  proof  which  can  be  used,  the  student  must 
accustom  himself  to  it,  and  should  not  pass  over  it  when  it  occurs 
until  he  is  satisfied  of  its  validity. 

486.  We  may  remark  that  the  student  of  natural  philosophy 
will  find  the  word  induction  used  in  a  different  sense  in  that  sub- 
ject; the  word  is  there  applied  to  the  assumption  or  conjecture 
that  some  law  holds  generally  which  is  found  to  be  true  in  certain 
cases  that  have  been  examined.  There,  however,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  law  holds  for  any  cases  except  those  which  we  haYe 
examined,  and  can  never  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
necessary  truth.  In  fact,  induction,  as  used  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  never  absolutely  demonstrative,  often  far  from  it ;  whereas  the 
method  of  matheTnatical  induction  is  as  rigid  aa  any  other  process 
in  mathematics. 

KISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Transform  221*342  from  the  scale  with  radix  te»  to  the 
scale  with  radix  five. 

2.  If  the  radix  of  a  scale  be  4m  +  2  the  square  of  any  num- 
ber whose  last  digit  is  2m  +  1  or  2m  +  2  will  terminate  with  that 
digit. 

3.  A  digit  is  written  down  once,  twice,  thrice, up  to  n 

times  respectively,  so  as  to  form  n  numbers  consisting  of  one,  two, 

three, n,  places  of  figures  respectively.     If  a  be  the  first  and 

h  the  last  of  the  numbers,  and  r  the  radix  of  the  scale,  the  sum  of 

the  numbers  is =— . 

r—  1 

4.  Ji  m^  n  be  any  two  numbers,  g  their  geometrical  mean, 
a^j  h^  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  means  between  m  and  g,  and 
a,,  \  the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  means  between  g  and  ti, 
prove  that  ajh^  =  ^* «  ajh^ . 
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5.  If  between  (  and  a  there  be  inserted  n  arithmetical  means, 
and  between  a  and  b  there  be  inserted  n  harmonical  means,  the 
sum  of  the  series  composed  of  the  products  of  the  corresponding 
terms  of  the  two  series  is  ^  +  2)  a5. 

6.  If  n  harmonical  means  are  inserted  between  the  two  posi- 
tive quantities  a  and  6,  shew  that  the  dijQference  between  the  first 
and  the  last  bears  to  the  difference  between  a  and  b  a  less  ratio 
than  that  of  w  —  1  to  w  + 1. 

7.  A  sets  out  from  a  certain  place  and  trayidls  one  mile  the 
first  day,  two  miles  the  second  day,  three  the  third,  four  the  fourth, 
and  so  on«  JB  sets  out  five  days  after  A  and  travels  the  same  road 
at  the  rate  of  12  miles  a  day.  How  far  will  A  travel  before  he  is 
overtaken  by  jB  ] 

8.  Erom  256  gallons  of  wine  a  certain  number  are  drawn  and 
replaced  with  water ;  this  is  done  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
time,  and  81  gallons  of  wine  are  then  left.  How  much  was  drawn 
out  each  time  ? 

9.  A  and  B  have  made  a  bet,  the  amount  of  the  stakes  being 
J&90,  and  the  sum  staked  by  each  being  inversely  proportional  to 
all  the  money  he  has.  If  A  wins  he  will  then  have  five  times 
what  B  has  left;  if  B  wins  he  will  then  have  double  what  A  has 
left.     What  sum  of  money  had  each  ? 

10.  If  (a  +  6+c)(a  +  6  +  c?)  =  (c  +  c?  +  a)(c  +  d+6),  provethat 
eacli  of  these  quantities  is  equal  to 

(a-c)(a-cg)(6--c)  (b-^d) 
{a  +  b-e-dy 

11.  If  the  roots  of  aa"+25aj  +  c  =  0  be  possible  and  difierent, 
those  of  (a  +  c)(aa:*  +  26aj  +  c)  =  2(ac-6')(aj"+l)  will  be  impossi- 
"ble  ;  and  vice  versd. 

12.  If  a  +  6  +  c  =  0,  rc  +  y  +  «  +  «>  =  0,  then  the  two  equations 
J(ax)  +  J{bf/)  +  J(cz)  =  0,  J{bx)  -  J{ay)  +  J(cw)  =  0,  are  dediicible 
the  one  from  the  other. 
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XXXIV.    PERMUTATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONa 

487.  The  different  orders  in  which  any  things  can  be  ar- 
ranged are  called  their  permiUtUions. 

Thus  the  permutations  of  the  letters  a,  b,  e,  taken  two  at  a 
time  are  ab,  ba,  ae,  ca,  be,  eb. 

488.  The  combinations  of  things  are  the  different  collections 
that  can  be  formed  out  of  them,  without  regarding  the  order  in 
which  the  things  are  placed. 

Thus  the  combinctHons  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  at  a 
time  are  ah,  <ic,  be;  ah  and  ba  though  different  ^^ermalaliMM 
forming  the  same  com6t7ia<ion. 

489.  We  may  observe  that  a  difference  of  language  occurs  in 
books  on  this  subject;  what  we  have  called  ^permvloAwM  are  called 
vono^iOTU  or  a/rr€mgememJtB  by  some  writers,  and  they  restrict  tiie 
word  'permvJMwiM  to  the  case  in  which  aXL  the  things  are  used 
at  once^  thus  they  speak  of  the  variaJtions  or  {vrrcmgemffnis  of  four 
letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  or  three  at  a  time,  but  of  the  permvior 
tiona  of  them  taken  all  together.  ' 

490.  To  find  the  nwaJber  of  permutaiiona  of  n  things  taken  r 
at  a  time. 

Suppose  there  to  be  n  letters  a,  b,  c,  d, ;  we  shall  first 

find  the  number  of  permutations  of  them  taken  two  at  a  time. 
Put  a  before  each  of  the  other  letters;  we  thus  obtain  n-Y 
permutations  .in  which  a  stands  first.  Next  put  b  before  each  of 
the  other  letters  ;  we  thus  obtain  n-  1  permutations  in  which 
b  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are  w  - 1  permutations  in  which 
e  stands  first ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  are  w  (»  - 1) 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  two  at  a  time. 

We  shall  now  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  n  letters 
taken  three  at  a  time.     It  has  just  been  shewn  that  outof  n  letters 
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we  can  form  n(n— 1)  permutations  each  of  two  letters;  hence  out 
of  the  »— 1  letters  6,  c,  J, we  can  form  (n—  1)(»  — 2)  per- 
mutations each  of  two  letters ;  put  a  before  each  of  these  and  we 
have  (w—  1)  (n—  2)  permutations  each  of  three  letters  in  which 
a  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are  (n-^l)(n-2)  permutations 
each  of  three  letters  in  which  (  stands  first.  Similarly  there  are 
as  many  in  which  o  stands  first ;  and  so  on.  Thus  on  the  whole 
there  are  n  (n— 1}  {71-^2)  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  three  at 
a  time. 

!EVom  these  cases  it  might  be  conjectwred  that  the  number  of 
permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  is 

»(7*-l)(»-2) (ri-r  +  l), 

and  we  shall  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  For  suppose  it  true  that 
the  number  of  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  —  1  at  a  time  is 

w(w-l) {n-(r-l)  +  l}, 

we  shaQ  shew  that  a  similar  formula  will  give  the  number  of  per- 
mutations of  the  letters  taken  r  at  a  time.  For  out  of  the  n—\ 
letters  hj  c,  d, ......  we  can  form 

(n-l)(7i-2) {»«l-(r-.l)  +  l} 

permutations  ^each  of  r  — 1  letters;  put  a  before  each  of  these, 
and  we  obtain  as  many  permutations  each  of  r  letters  in  which  a 
stands  first.  Similarly  we  have  as  many  in  which  (  stands  first, 
as  many  in  which  c  stands  first,  and  so  on«  Thus  on  the  whole 
there  are 

n(w-l)(w-2) (w-r+l) 

permutations  of  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time. 

If  then  the  formula  holds  when  the  letters  are  taken  r  —  1  at 
a  time,  it  will  hold  when  they  are  taken  r  at  a  time ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  to  hold  when  they  are  taken  three  at  a  time,  therefore 
it  holds  when  they  are  taken  four  at  a  time,  therefore  it  holds 
when  they  are  taken  five  at  a  time,  and  so  on;  thus  it  holds 
nniTersally. 
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491.  Hence  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  thingp  taken 
all  together  is  »(n-l)(n-2) 1. 

For  the  Bake  of  brevity  n(n-l)(n-2) 1  is  often  denoted 

by  [^ ;  thus  [n  denotes  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  torn 
1  to  w  inclusiva     The  symbol  [n  may  be  resA^/acUnicU  m 

492.  The  formula  for  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  may  also  be  obtained  in  another  manner. 

Let  F  denote  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  letters  taken 
r—  1  at  a  time^  To  form  the  permutations  of  n  letters  taken r 
at  a  time  we  may  proceed  thus :  take  any  one  of  the  P  permute 
tionsy  and  place  at  the  end  of  it  any  one  of  the  n  —  r  +  1  letters 
which  it  does  not  involva  Thus  the  whole  number  of  the  per- 
mutations of  the  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  will  be  (n — r  + 1)  ?. 

Now  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  n  letters  taken  one  at 
a  time  is  n ;  therefore  the  number  taken  two  at  a  time  is  n(n-l); 
therefore  the  number  taken  three  at  a  time  is  n(n  — l)(9i-2); 
and  so  on. 

493.  Any  combination  of  r  things  will  produce  [r  permuta- 
tions. For,  by  Article  491,  the  r  things  which  form  the  given 
combination  can  be  arranged  in  [r  different  ways. 

494.  To  find  the  nwmher  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 
r  at  a  time. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is 

n(n~l)(7i-2) (w-r+l) 

(r 
For  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a 

time  is  »(n-l)(n-2) (w-r+1),  by  Art.  490;  and  ejwsli 

combination  produces  [r  permutations^  by  Art.  493  j  hence  the 
number  of  combinations  must  be 

n(n-l)(n-2) (n-r+1) 

E ■ 
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If  we  multiply  boiih  numerator  and  denominator  of  this  ex* 

pression  by  \n- r  it  becomes  T-f^ • 

' \r  \n  —  r 

495.     The  nwmhtr  of  comhincUiana  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a 
time  is  the  same  as  the  nwmher  of  them  taken  n  —  r  at  a  time. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  w  — r  at  a 
time  is 

n(n-'l)(n-2) {7t-(n--r)  +  l} 


that  is,  n{n^l)(n^2) (r  +  l) 

\n  —  r 

Multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  \r  and  we  ob- 

tarn  — j which,  by  Art.  494,  is  the  number  of  combinations 

[r  |7i  —  r  '    "  ' 

of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

The  proposition  which  we  have  thus  demonstrated  will  be 
evident  too  if  we  observe  that  for  every  combination  of  r  things 
which  we  take  out  of  n  things,  we  leave  one  combination  of  w  — r 
things.  Hence  every  combination  of  r  things  corresponds  to  a 
combination  of  n  —  r  things  which  contains  the  remaining  things. 
Such  combinations  are  called  complem,enta7y. 

496.  To  find  for  what  value  of  v  the  number  of  comhinations 
ofn  things  taken  v  at  a  time  is  greatest. 

Let  (n),  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 
r  at  a  time, 

(n)^_j  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  - 1 
at  a  time, 

then  {n\  = (w),.i. 

The  factor  — ^^^^ may  be  written 1,  which  shews 

r  r 

that  it  decreases  as  r  increases.     By  giving  to  r  in  succession  the 

T.  A.  19 
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values  1,  2,  3, ,  the  number  of  oombiuatioiiB  is  contlniiallj 

n4- 1 
increased  so  long  as ;- 1  is  greater  than  unity. 

First  suppose  n  even  and  ^2m,  then 1  is  greater 

than  1  until  r  =  m  inclusive,  and  when  r  =  m  + 1  it  is  less  than  1. 
Hence  the  greatest  number  of  combinations  is  obtained  when  the 

things  are  taken  m  at  a  time,  that  is,  -^AttL  tima 

Next  suppose  n  odd  and  =  2m  + 1,  then 1  is 

equal  to  unity  when  r^m  +  l.  Hence  the  greatest  number  of 
combinations  is  obtained  when  they  are  taken  m  at  a  time  or 
m  + 1  at  a  time,  the  result  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases, 

that  is,  when  they  are  taken  — -r —  at  a  time,  or  — zr—  at  a  time, 

497.  To  find  the  number  of  permtUaiions  of  n  tlwn/g%  taken  aU 
together  which  are  not  all  different. 

Jjet  there  be  n  letters ;  and  suppose  p  of  them  to  be  a,  ^  of 
them  to  be  5,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  the  rest  to  be  unlike;  the 
number  of  permutations  of  them  taken  all  together  will  be 

\p\g\r' 
For  let  If  represent  the  required  number  of  permutations. 
If  in  any  one  of  the  permutations  the  p  letters  a  were  changed 
into  p  new  letters  different  from  any  of  the  rest,  then  without 
altering  the  situation  of  any  of  the  remaining  letters,  we  could 
from  the  single  permutation  produce  [p  different  permutations; 
and  80  if  the  p  letters  a  were  changed  into  p  different  letters,  the 
whole  number  of  permutations  would  be  i\r  x  [g.  Similarly,  if  the 
q  letters  b  were  also  changed  into  q  new  letters  different  from  any 
of  the  rest,  the  whole  number  of  permutations  we  could  now  ob- 
tain would  be  jY  x  [jp  x  [j ;  and  if  the  r  letters  c  were  also  changed, 
the  whole  number  would  be  J!fx\px\qx\r,  But  this  number 
must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  dissimilar  things 
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taken  all  together,  that  is,  to  [n. 

Thus  ^      i\rx[px[2x[r  =  [w; 

In 
therefore  i^=i — \ — r-« 

And  similarly  any  other  case  may  be  treated 

498.  There  is  another  mode  in  which  the  result  of  the  pre- 
ceding Article  may  be  obtained  which  will  be  instructive  for  the 
student.  We  will  explain  it  for  simplicity  by  the  aid  of  a  par- 
ticular example;  but  the  reasoning  is  perfectly  general  in  cha- 
racter. Suppose  we  have  10  letters ;  suppose  2  of  them  to  be  a, 
3  of  them  to  be  5,  and  5  of  them  to  be  c  :  required  the  number  of 
permutations  of  the  10  letters  taken  all  together. 

"We  may  consider  that  we  have  10  places  which  are  to  be 

occupied  by  the  10  letters.     Choose  any  2  of  the  places  and  put  a 

10   9 
in  each ;  this  can  be  done  in       '     ways.     Choose  any  3  of  the 

1  •  ^ 

remaining  8  places,  and  put  5  in   each;   this  can  be  done  in 

Q     rf     /» 

Y~o~o  ways.     Then  put  c  in  each  of  the  remaining  5  places ; 

this  can  be  done  in  1  way:   and  1  =  .  W  ,    -^     ^^^  *^® 

•^  '  1.2.0.4.0 

product  of  the  results  thus  obtained  will  obviously  give  the  total 

.      |10 
number  of  permutations :  this  number  therefore  is  ,^,«>  ,„ . 

[2[3[5 

499.  If  there  be  n  things  not  all  different,  and  we  require 
the  number  of  permutations  or  of  combinations  of  them  taken  r  at 
a  time,  the  operation  will  be  more  complex;  we  will  exemplify 
the  method  in  the  foUbVing  case : 

There  are  n  things  of  which  p  are  alike  anrid  the  rest  unlike  ; 
required  the  rnmber  qf  eombincttiona  of  them  taken  t  at  a  time. 

We  shall  suppose  r  Use  than  w— ^,  and  put  ti  — p  =  5^.  Con- 
sider first  the  number  of  combinations  that  can  be  formed  without 

19—2 
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using  any  of  the  p  like  things  j  this  is  the  number  of  combinations 

\q 
of  5^  things  taken  r  at  a  time,  that  is, .    .    _    .     Neact  take  <m  of 

the  p  things  and  r  —  1  of ,  the  q  things ;  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  combinations  can  thus  be  formed  is  the  same  as  the  num- 
ber of  combinations  of  q  things  taken  r  —  1  at  a  time,  that  is, 

\q 
I 7-T-= =-  •   Next  take  ttoo  of  the  p  things  and  combine  them 

|r~l|y~r+l  ^        ° 

\q 
with  r-2  of  the  q  things;  this  con  be  done  in 


r-~2|y-r  +  2 


ways.  Proceed  thus,  and  add  the  number  of  combinations  so 
obtained  together,  which  will  give  the  whole  number  of  combi- 
nations. 

If  however  r  is  not  less  than  q  we  should  consider  first  the 
case  in  which  r  —  q  things  are  taken  from  the  p  like  things,  and 
q  things  are  taken  from  the  q  unlike  things ;  this  can  be  done  in 
only  one  way.  Next  take  r  —  q+l  things  from  the  p  things,  and 
q—  1  from  the  q  things ;  this  can  be  done  in  q  ways.    And  so  on. 

If  the  number  of  permtUations  be  required,  we  have  only  to 

observe  that  each  combination  of  r  things  in  which  s  are  alikq  and 

Ir 
the  rest  unlike,  will  produce  p  permutations  (Art.  497),  and  thus 

[s_ 

the  whole  number  of  permutations  may  be  found. 

500. '  By  the  following  method  the  formula  for  the  number  of 
combinations  of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  may  be  found  without 
assuming  the  formula  for  the  number  of  permutations. 

Let  (n)r  denote  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken 
r  at  a  time.  Suppose  n  letters  a,  h,  c,  d, ;  among  the  com- 
binations of  these  r  at  a  time,  the  number  of  those  which  contain 
the  letter  a  is  obviously  equal  to  the  number  of  combinations  of 
the  remaining  n-r-1  letters  r  - 1  at  a  time,  that  is,  to  (w  -  l)^_i. 
The  number  of  combinations  which  contain  the  letter  h  is  also 
(^-  l)r-,>  and  so  for  each  of  the  letters.     But  if  we  form,  first  all 
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the  combinations  which,  contain  a,  then  all  the  combinations 
which  contain  h,  and  so  on,  each  particular  combination  will  ap- 
pear r  times ;  for  if  r  =  3,  for  example,  the  combination  abc  will 
occur  among  those  containing  a,  among  those  containing  b,  and 
among  those  containing  e.     Hence 

In  this  formula  change  n  and  r  first  into  n-1  and  r-^1 
respectively,  then  into  n  -  2  and  r  -  2  respectiyelj,  and  so  on ; 
thus 

(»-l),-.  =  J^(«-2),... 


n--r  +  2)^  = 2 (^-''  +  l)i- 

Multiply,  and  cancel  like  terms,  and  we  obtain 

,  .  _w(n-l) (w-r+2)(w-r-<-l) 

Wr ^ > 

for  (n-r  +  l)j  =  w-r  +  l. 

501.     To  find  the  whole  nxumber  of  permuicUuma  of  n  things 
when  each  may  occwr  once,  tioice,  thrice, up  to  r  times. 

Let  there  be  n  letters  a,  h,  e, Eirst  take  them  one  at  a 

time ;  this  gives  the  number  n.  Next  take  them  two  at  a  time ; 
here  a  may  stand  before  a,  or  before  any  one  of  the  remaining 
letters;  similarly  b  may  stand  before  5,  or  before  any  one  of 
the  remaining  letters ;  and  so  on ;  thus  there  are  n'  difTerent  per- 
mutations of  the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time.  Similarly  by  put- 
ting successively  a,  6,  c, before  each  of  the  permutations  of 

the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  we  obtain  n'  permutations  of  the 
letters  taken  three  at  a  time.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  permu- 
tations when  the  letters  are  taken  r  at  a  time  will  be  n\ 
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502.  Since  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r 
at  a  time  must  be  some  irUeger,  the  expression 

n(n-l) (n-r+l) 

must  be  an  integer.  Hence  we  see  that  the  product  of  anj 
r  successive  integers  must  be  divisible  by  [r.  We  shall  give  a 
more  direct  proof  of  this  proposition  in  the  Chapter  on  the  theory 
of  rmmbera. 

EXAMPLES  OF  PERMUTATIONS  KSCD  COMBINATIOKS. 

1.  How  many  different  permutations  may  be  made  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  Ccuraccas  taken  all  together  % 

2.  How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Heliopolis  ? 

3.  How  many  of  tlie  letters  in  the  word  Ecdeaicutical  f 

4.  How  many  of  the  letters  in  the  word  Mississippi  f 

5.  If  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  i  toge- 
ther is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  number  of  permutations  of 
n  things  taken  2  together ;  find  n, 

6.  In  how  many  ways  can  2  sixes,  3  fives,  and  5  twos  be 
thrown  with  10  dice  ? 

7.  If  there  are  twenty  pears  at  three  a  penny,  how  many 
different  selections  caai  be  made  in  buying  six-pennywortii  ]  In 
how  many  of  these  will  a  particular  pear  occur  1 

8.  From  a  company  of  soldiers  mustering  96,  a  picket  of  10 
is  to  be  selected ;  determine  in  how  many  ways  it  can  be  done, 
(I)  so  as  always  to  include  a  particular  man,  (2)  so  as  always 
to  exclude  the  same  man. 

9.  How  many  parties  of  12  men  each  can  be  formed  from 
a  company  of  60  men  ] 

10.  If  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r  —  r^  toge- 
ther be  equal  to  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  r-k-r' 
together,  find  n. 
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11.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  party  of  six  take  their  places 
at  a  round  table  ] 

12.  In  how  many  different  ways  may  n  persons  form  a  ring  ? 

13.  How  many  different  numbers  can  be  formed  with  the 
digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  each  of  these  digits  occurring  once 
and  only  once  in  each  number  f  How  many  with  the  digits  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5y  6y  7,  S,  9,  0,  on  the  same  supposition ) 

14.  Out  of  12  oonservatives  and  16  reformers  how  many 
different  committees  could  be  formed  each  consisting  of  3  con- 
servatives and  4  reformers  1 

15.  If  there  be  x  things  to  be  given  to  n  persons,  shew  that 
n'  will  represent  the  whole  number  of  different  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  given. 

16.  Suppose  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  r 
together  to  be  equal  to  the  number  taken  r  + 1  together,  and 
that  each  of  these  equal  numbers  is  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n  things  taken  r  —  1  together  as  5  is  to  4,  find  the 
values  of  n  and  r. 

17.  Given  m  things  of  one  kind,  and  n  things  of  a  second 
kind,  find  the  number  of  permutations  that  can  be  formed  con- 
taining r  of  the  first  and  8  of  the  second. 

18.  Find  how  many  different  rectangular  parallelepipeds  there 
are  satisfying  the  conditions  that  each  edge  shall  be  equal  to  some 
one  of  n  given  straight  lines  all  of  different  lengths ;  and  that  no 
face  of  a  parallelepiped  shall  be  a  square. 

19.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  combinations  of  4n  things 
taken  2n  together,  to  that  of  2n  things  taken  n  together  is 

1.3.5 (4n~l) 

{1.3.5 (2n-l)}'' 

20.  Out  of  17  consonants  and  5  vowels,  how  many  words  can 
be  formed,  each  containing  two  consonants  and  one  vowel) 

21.  Out  of  10  consonants  and  4  vowels,  how  many  words  can 
be  formed  each  containing  3  consonants  and  2  vowels  ? 
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22.  Find  the  number  of  words  which  can  be  formed  out  of 
7  letters  taken  all  together,  each  word  being  such  that  3  gLYen 
letters  are  never  separated.    S  '^vw^y  . 

23.  With  10  flags  representing  the  10  numerals  how  many 
signals  can  be  made,  each  representing  a  number  and  consisting  of 
not  more  than  A  flags  1 

24.  How  many  words  of  two  consonants  and  one  vowel  can 
be  formed  from  6  consonants  and  3  vowels,  the  vowel  being  the 
middle  letter  of  each  word  1 

25.  How  many  words  of  6  letters  may  be  formed  with  3  vowels 
and  3  consonants,  the  vowels  always  having  the  even  places  ? 

26.  A  boat's  crew  consists  of  8  men,  3  of  whom  can  only  row 
on  one  side  and  2  only  on  the  other.  Find  the  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  crew  can  be  arranged. 

27.  A  telegraph  has  m  arms,  and  each  arm  is  capable  of  n 
distinct  positions :  find  the  total  number  of  signals  which  can  be 
made  with  the  telegraph,  supposing  that  all  the  arms  are  to  be 
used  to  form  a  signal 

28.  A  pack  of  cards  consists  of  52  cards  marked  differently: 
in  how  many  different  ways  can  the  cards  be  arranged  in  four  sets, 
each  set  containing  13  cards  1 

29.  How  many  triangles  can  be  formed  by  joining  the  angular 
points  of  a  decagon,  that  is,  each  triangle  having  three  of  the 
angular  points  of  the  decagon  for  its  angular  points  ? 

30.  There  are  n  points  in  a  plane,  no  three  of  which  are  in 
the  same  straight  line  with  the  exception  of  p,  which  are  all  in 
the  same  straight  line:  fijid  the  number  of  straight  lines  which 
result  from  joining  them. 

31.  Find  the  number  of  triangles  which  can  be  formed  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  preceding  Example. 

32.  There  are  n  points  in  space,  of  which  p  are  in  one  plane, 
and  there  is  no  other  plane  which  contains  more  than  three  of 
them:  how  many  planes  are  -there,  each  of  which  contains  three 
of  the  points  ? 
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33.  If  71  points  in  a  plane  be  joined  in  all  possible  ways  by- 
indefinite  straight  lines,  and  if  no  two  of  the  straight  lines  be 
coincident  or  parallel,  and  no  three  pass  through  the  same  point 
(with  the  exception  of  the  n  original  points),  then  the  number  of 
points  of  intersection,  exclusive  of  the  n  points,  will  be 

w(n-l)(n-2)(7^->3) 
8  • 

34.  There  are  fifteen  boat-clubs  ;  two  of  the  clubs  have  each 
three  boats  on  the  river,  five  others  have  two,  and  the  remaining 
eight  have  one:  find  an  expression  for  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  list  can  be  formed  of  the  order  of  the  24  boats,  observing 
that  the  second  boat  of  a  club  cannot  be  above  the  first. 

35.  A  shelf  contains  20  books,  of  which  4  are  single  volumes, 
and  the  others  form  sets  of  8,  5,  and  3  volumes  respectively :  find 
in  how  many  ways  the  books  may  be  arranged  on  the  shelf^  the 
volumes  of  each  set  being  in  their  due  order. 

36.  Kud  the  number  of  the  permutations  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  examination  taken  4  at  a  time. 

37.  !Find  the  number  of  the  combinations  of  the  letters  in  the 
word  proportion  taken  6  at  a  time. 

38.  There  are  n-1  sets  containing  2a,  3a, na  things 

respectively :  shew  that  the  number  of  combinations  which  can 

be  formed  by  taking  a  out  of  the  first,  2a  out  of  the  second,  and 

\na 
so  on  for  each  combination,  is  jr-r^* 

39.  Eiud  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  which  can  be  formed 
with  all  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  in  the  scale  of  10. 

40.  The  sum  of  all  numbers  that  are  expressed  by  the  same 
digits  is  divisible  by  the  sum  of  the  digits. 
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503.  We  have  already  seen  that  {ic•^'C^*  =  7?'^  2xa  +  a*,  and 
that  (05  +  a)*  =  a*  +  3aj"a  +  3a»*  +  a* ;  the  object  of  the  present 
Chapter  is  to  find  an  expression  equal  to  {a?  +  a)*  where  n  is  anj 
positive  int^er. 

504.  Bj  ordinary  multiplication  we  obtain 

(aj  +  aj)  (a?  +  a^)  =s  aj"  +  (aj  +  a,)«  +  a,a,, 
(x  +  a^)  (a:  +  a^)  (a?  +  a  J  =  aj"  +  (a,  +  a^  +  Cj)  aj" 

+  {afi^  +  afi^  +  a^a^)x  +  o^a^a,, 
(a:  +  Oi)  («  +  a^  (a5  +  Oj)  (a5  +  aj  =  aj*  +  (Oj  +  Oi  +  a,  +  aja^ 

+  (oiOj + OiO,  +  aia4  +  o^  +  a/i4  +  Ojaja^ 

Now  in  these  results  we  see  that  the  following  laws  hold : 

I.  The  number  of  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  is  one  more 
than  the  number  of  the  binomial  factors  which  are  multiplied 
together. 

II.  The  exponent  of  a;  in  the  first  term  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  binomial  factors,  and  in  the  succeeding  terms  each 
exponent  is  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  term  by  unity. 

III.  The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  unity;  the  coefficient 
of  the  second  term  is  the  sum  of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial 
factors ;  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  second  terms  of  'the  binomial  factors  taken  two  at 
a  time;  the  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  second  terms  of  the  binomial  &ctors  taken  three  at 
a  time;  and  so  on;  the  last  term  is  the  product  of  all  the  second 
terms  of  the  binomial  factors. 

We  shall  now  prove  that  these  laws  always  hold  whatever 
be  the  number  of  binomial  factors.     Suppose  the  laws  to  hold 
when  n  —  l  factors  are  multiplied  together;  that  is,  suppose 
(aj+ ttj)  (aj  + a^)...(a5  +  a,_j)  =  af  "*+|?jaf  "*+p,a;""*+p^"*+...+^^i, 
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where  jo,  =  t^e  sum  of  the  terms  a^  a,, a„_i, 

p^  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  terms  taken  two  at 
a  time, 

p^  =  the  sum  of  the  products  of  these  terms  taken  three 
at  a  time, 


jD^.i  =  the  product  of  all  these  terms. 

Multiply  both  sides  of  this  identity  bj  another  factor  x-^a^; 
thus 

Now  p,  +  a^=(h  +  ai+ +«-!  +  «« 

» the  sum  of  all  the  terms  a,,  a,, a, ; 

A+Pia«=;'«  +  a.  («!  +  «»+ +a-i) 

•=  the  sum  of  the  products  taken  two  at  a  time  of 
all  the  terms  Oi,  a,y a«; 

=  the  sum  of  the  products  taken  three  at  a  time 
of  all  the  terms  o^,  c^, a«. 


jP*-i««=  the  product  of  all  the  terms  Oi,  a,, a^. 

Hence  if  the  laws  hold  when  n-l  factors  are  multiplied 
together,  they  hold  when  n  factors  are  multiplied  together;  but 
they  have  been  proved  to  hold  when  4  factors  are  multiplied 
together,  therefore  they  hold  when  5  factors  are  multiplied  toge- 
ther, and  so  on;  thus  they  hold  universally. 

We  shall  write  the  result  for  the  multiplication  of  n  factors 
thus  for  abbreviation, 

(a5  +  o,)(aj  +  aj)...  {x ■¥ a^  =  of  +  qjoT'^  -^ q^~* -^ q^'' ■\-  -.  +S'«. 

The  number  of  terms  in  71  is  obviously  n;  the  number  of 
terms  in  9^   is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  the 
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n  things  ct^,  (1%, a„  taken  two  at  a  time,  that  is,  — ^ — ^; 

the  number  of  terms  in  g,  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  the  n  things  o^,  a,, a«  taken  three  at  a  time,  that  is 

^        ^^  ^j   and  so  on.     JSow   suppose  o^,  a,,  a, a, 

1.2.3 

each  =  a;  thus  q^  becomes  na,  and  g,  becomes  —\ — o-^a'y   and  so 

on ;  and  we  obtain 

/         \«       .         _^i     w(n-l)   -^^    n(w-l)(n-2)   ,^^ 
1  .  12  X  .  J .  O        ,       * 

w (n -  1)    _.  -         __,        - 
X.J 

This  formula  is  called  the  Binomial  Theorem;  the  series  on 
the  right-hand  side  is  called  the  expansion  of  {x  +  a)*^  and  when 
we  put  this  series  ia  the  place  of  {x  +  a)"  we  are  said  to  expand 
(aj+  a)\     The  theorem  was  discovered  by  Newton. 

506.     For  example,  take  (a;  +  a)' ;  here  n = 5, 

7^(n-l)_5.4  n(7i-l)(n-2)     g.4.3 

1.2     ""1.2""^'''  1.2.3        "1.2.3""^"' 

w(n>~l)(n~2)(w--3)_5.4.3.2 

1.2.3.4  1.2.3.4"    ' 

thus         (x  +  a)*  =  aj*  +  5a*a  +  lOacV  +  lOacV  +  bxa*  +  a*. 

Again,  suppose  we  require  the  expansion  of  (c*+y«)*;  we 
have  only  to  write  c*  for  x  and  yz  for  a  in  the  preceding  identity; 
thus 

(c«+y«y  =  (cy+5(cyy«  +  10(c«)'(y«)'+10(cO«(y«)« 

=  c**  +  5cV«  +  lOcy^*  +  10cy«»  +  5cVV  +  y  V. 
Similarly, 
(o*  +  2y'/ =  (c«)»  +  5  (c«)*  2y*  + 10  ((0' (2^)*  + 10  (cy  (2y^» 

=  c"  +  lOc'y'  +  40cy  +  80cy  +  80c«y'  +  { 
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506.  The  Binomial  Theorem  is  so  very  important  that  the 
student  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  demonstt-ation  of  it. 
Three  laws  are  observed  to  hold  when  we  multiply  together  a 
small  number  of  binomial  factors;  and  it  is  shewn  strictly  by 
induction  that  these  laws  will  hold  whatever  be  the  number  of 
biuomial  factors  multiplied  together. 

The  inductive  demonstration  depends  mainly  on  the  following* 
principle :  suppose  that  we  have  formed  all  the  combinations  of 
n—l  letters  taken  r  at  a  time,  and  that  a  new  letter  is  introduced; 
the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  taken  r  at  a  time  consist  of  the 
combinations  of  the  w  —  1  letters  r  at  a  time,  together  with  the 
combinations  obtained  by  combining  the  new  letter  with  all  the 
combinations  of  the  old  letters  r—  1  at  a  time.     This  principle  is 

applied  in  succession  to  the  cases  r  =  l,  r=^2f  r  =  3, up  to 

r  =  TC— 1. 

Bu^  even  without  the  inductive  process  the  universal  truth  of 
the  laws  will  be  obvious  on  due  consideration.     Suppose  we  have 

to  multiply  together  n  binomial  factors  a;  +  cfj,  as  +  a,,  ,  as  +  a^ ; 

when  the  multiplication  is  effected  every  term  in  the  result  is  a 
product  formed  by  taking'  <me  letter  cut  of  each  hinonvuU  factor. 
Thus  if  we  require  the  term  which  involves  a;""*  we  must  multiply 
together  tbQ  second  letter  in  any  tvoo  binomial  factors  and  the  first 
letter  in  the  remaining  m— 2  binomial  factors ;  hence  the  coefficient 
of  a^"*  must  consist  of  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  two  of  the 
letters  a^,  a^, ...  a^ ;  and  the  number  of  these  products  will  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  taken  two  at 
a  time.  Similarly  we  may  determine  the  coefficient  of  any  other 
power  of  a,  as  a;""*  for  example. 

VThe  Binomial  Theorem  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  We  can  verify  by  trial  that  the  Theorem  holds 
for  small  values  of  n  as  2,  3,  4 ;  assume  then  that 

multiply  both  sides  by  as  +  a  ;  thus 
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v-*»       -4.1  .   'n(n—l)   -  _  .     n(n  — l)(n  — 2)   3.-., 

■haaf  +  na^x*'^  +  ^  \'Z.     aV"*  +  ... 
1.2 

Hence,  by  putting  together  like  terms,  we  have  , 

(n+l)n-(n-l)  . 

+        1.2.3        "^^     ^  -^ 

that  is,  we  obtain  for  (a;  +  a)"****  a  series  of  the  same  form  as  that 
for  {x  +  a)",  haying  n  + 1  in  the  place  of  9k  This  shews  that  if  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  true  for  any  exponent  it  is  also  true  when 
that  exponent  is  increased  by  unity.  But  the  Theorem  is  true 
when  the  exponent  is  4 ;  therefore  it  is  true  when  the  exponent 
is  5j  therefore  it  is  true  when  the  exponent  is  6;  aud  so  on. 
Thus  the  Theorem  is  true  for  any  positive  integral  exponent, 

507.  In  the  expansion  of  (x  +  a)"  suppose  05  =  1 ;  thus 

X-    \              nin-\)    ,    w(n-l)(n-2)    . 
(l  +  a)"  =  l  +  na+     \   ^  ^a*+     ^    ^J^^^ ^a»+ +a"; 

since  this  is  true  whatever  a  may  be,  we  may  write  a;  for  a ;  thus 

/I       Ml     1  .           w(n-l)    ,    w(n-l)(w~2)   .  ,  ^  . 

(l-T-a;)"  =  l+na?+    \    o  ^  +         i    23 

The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)" 

is  n ;  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is   -\ — ^t"^?  ^^^  generally 

the  coefficient  of  the  (r  + 1)***  term,  being  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time  is,  by  Art.  494,  equal  to 
7^(n-l)(n-2). (n-r  +  l),  ^^  ^^^tiplying  both  numerator 

[n 
and  denominator  by  I »  -  r  this  becomes  ,—1 • 

[^l^-y 

508.  In  the  expansion  q/"  (1  +  x)"  ths  coefficient  0/  the  t^  tern 
from  the  beginning  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  r^  term  from 
the  end. 
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The  coefficient  of  the  r^  term  from  the  beginning  is 
n(n^  l)(n-2) {n-r  +  2) 

by  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  [w— r  +  1  this 

In 

becomes  -. ^-j r  • 

[r—  1  [n-r-»-l 

The  r***  term  from  the  end  is  the  (n— r  +  2)***  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  its  coefficient  is 

n{n-l) {n-(w-r  +  2)  +  2}  n(n-l) r 

K-^^^l  '  [n-r-t-l       ' 

In 
and  this  also  = 


~l|n-r+l' 


509.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  Article  that  the  coeffi- 

[n 
cient  of  the  r*  term  may  be  written  thus,  . =-j =■  •     If  we 

apply  this  to  the  last  term  for  which  r  =  n+*l,  this  expression 

In 
takes  the  form  ,-^ ,     The  symbol  |0  has  had  no  meaning  hitherto 

In  [0  — 

assigned  to  it ;  if  we  agree  to  consider  it  equivalent  to  1,  then 
the  general  expression  will  hold  true  for  the  last  term. 

510.  To  Jmd    tfie   greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion   of 
(Ux)-. 

This  has  been  investigated  in  the  Chapter  on  Permutations  and 
Combinations.  (Art  496) ;  it  is  there  shewn  that  when  n  is  even, 

the  greatest  coefficient  ia  found  by  putting  ^  for  r  in  the  expression 

In 
r-r= — ;  when  n  is  odd  the  greatest  coefficient  is  found  by  put- 

[r  [n-r  ^  ® 

ting  ^^  or  5-5—  for  r  in  the  expression,  the  result  being  the 
2  2 

some  in  the  two  cases. 


as  r 
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511.     To  find  the  greatest  term  in  the  expansion  o/*  (x  +  a)*'. 

The  r«»  term  of  tte  expansion  is  ^^""""^^^'l^i  "'''*' ^^  x^'^^'iT'] 
the  (r  + 1)***  term  may  be  obtamed  by  multiplying  the  r"*  term  by 
.  - ,  that  is,  by  ( ^]~*    ^^^^  multiplier  diminishes 

increases,  and  ( 1 )  -  is  greater  than  1  only  so  long  as 

\   r         J  X 

1  is  greater  than  - ,   that  is,  only  so  long  as  is 

greater  than  -  +  1,  that  is,  only  so  long  as  r  is  less  than  — ~. 
a  x    ^ 

-  +  1 
a 

n+1 
If  -^—  be  an  integer,  then^  denoting  this  integer  by  p,  the 

-+i 

a 
p^  tenn  of  the   expansion  is  eqtud  to  the  (p  +  l)^  term,  and 

fl>  4-  1 

these  terms  are  greater  than  any  other   term;    but  if  — 

-  +  1 
a 

be  910^  an  integer,  then  the  greatest  term  iff  the  {q  + 1)^,  where 

n  +  1 

q  is  the  integral  part  of  . 

?  +  l 
a 

512.  '  In  the  theorem  for  expanding*  (aj  +  a)",  as  a  may  have 
any  value,  we  may  suppose  it  negative  if  we  please ;  thus  put  -c 
for  a  and  we  have 


(aj-c)-  =  «"-w«^-*  +  ??^?^cV->. 


1.2 

+  w(-c)-*aj  +  (-c)-. 

We  may  observe  that  the  expansion  of  a  binomial  can  always 
be  reduced  to  the  case  in  which  one  of  the  two  quantities  is 
unity.     For 

(a;  +  a)"  =  a;-(l+^y=aj-(l+y)-,  if  y  =  ^. 
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We  may  then  expand  (1  +  yf  and  multiply  each  term  by  af*,  and 
thus  obtain  the  expansion  of  (a?  +  a)", 

513.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  copfficienta  of  the  terma  in  the 
expansion  o/*  (1  +  «)". 

The  theorem 

(1  -)-a;)"  =  l+wa;-)-     ^^""   ' x*  + '.  +na;''~^  +  a5* 

is  true  for  all  values  of  a; ;  put  x=\  ]  thus 

2'=l+w  +  — \— ^  + +n+l. 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  =  2". 

514.  The  sum  of  the  coejfficients  of  the  odd  terms  in  the  eo^n- 
sion  of  {1  -{-xf  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  t/is  coefficients  of  the  even 
terms.  , 

Put  a;  =  - 1  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)" ;  thus 

0-1     Ti  +  ^^^""^^     n(n-l)(n~2) 

^     1.-2  1.2.3        "*■ 

=  sum  of  the  odd  coefficients  —  sum  of  the  even  coefficients. 

Since  then  the  sums  are  equal,  by  the  preceding  Article  each 

2" 
must  =—  ;  that  is,  2""\ 

515.  The  result  in  Art.  513  gives  a  theorem  relating  to 
Combinations.  For  suppose  there  are  n  things;  then  we  can 
take  them  singly  in  n  ways,  we  can  take  them  two  at  a  "time 

in    -A: — jr— ^  ways,-  We  can   take    them    three    at    a    time    in 

■       -i    1   »i^      wAys,  and  so  on.     Hence  by  Art.  513  the  total 

number  of  ways  of  taking  n  things  is  2"-  1.  This  theorem  was 
obtained  by  the  early  writers  on  Algebra  before  the  Binpmial 
Theorem  was  known  j  the  proof  is  a  simple  example  of  mathe- 
matical induction  ^hich  is  deserving  of  notic0«  .  We  hs^t^  to 
T.  A.  *  20 
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shew  that  if  unity  be  added  to  the  total  number  of  ways  of 
taking  n  things,  the  result  is  2*.  Suppose  we  have  four  letters 
a,  b,  c,  d;  form  all  the  possible  selections  and  prefix  unity  to 
them.     Thus  we  have 

1, 

a,  b,  e,  d, 

aJb,  aCf  ad,  be,  bdy  edf 

abcj  abd,  aed,  bed, 

abed. 

Here  the  total  number  of  symbols  is  16,  that  is,  2*.  Now 
take  au  additional  letter  e]  the  corresponding  set  of  symbols  will 
consist  of  those  already  given,  and  those  which  can  be  formed 
from  them  by  affixing  e  to  each  of  them.  The  number  will  there- 
fore be  doubled;  that  is,  it  will  be  2*.  The  mode  of  reasoning  is 
general,  and  shews  that  if  the  theorem  is  true  for  n  things,  it  is 
true  for  n  -f  1  things. 

EXAHPLEB  OF  THE  BIKOXIAL  THEOBEX. 

1.  Write  down  the  3**  term  of  (a  +  by\ 

2.  Write  down  the  49"*  term  of  (a  -  «)••. 

3.  Write  down  the  5**  term  of  (a*  -  b*f\ 

L       1. 

4.  Write  down  the  2001**  term  of  (a"  +  o*')*^. 

5.  Write  down  all  the  terms  of  (p  —  4«)*. 

6.  Write  down  the  5**^  term  of  (3x*  -  iy^)\ 

7.  Write  down  the  6**^  term  of  (2  J  -  6  V- 

8.  Write  down  all  the  terms  of  f 5 -^  j  ♦ 

9.  Write  down  the  middle  term  of  (a  +  «)*•. 
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10.  Write  down  the  two  middle  terms  of  (a  +  x)*, 

1 1.  Expand  {a  +  J{a*  - 1)}*  +  {a  -  ^(a*  -  I)}'  in  powers  of  a. 

12.  Write  down  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  expansion  of 


i^^i)' 


13.  If  ^  be  the  sum  of  the  odd  terms  and  JS  the  sum  of  the 
even  terms  in  the  expansion  of  {x  +  a)",  prov.e  iJiat 

14.  Prove  that  the  difference  between  the  coefficients  of 
af**  and  x^  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +a;)""'"*  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
enc^  between  the  coefficients  of  af  *'  and  af  "*  in  the  expansion  <£ 
(1 +  «:)-, 

15.  Shew  that  the  middle  term  in  the  expansion  upf  (1  -^xf* 

^1.3.5       (2n-l)^.^^ 

\n 

16.  rind  the  binomial  expansion  of  which  four  consecutive 
terms  are  2916,  4860,  4320,  2160. 

17.  Prove  that  if  the  term  sf  oecvra  in  the  expansion  of 

In. 

the  coefficient  of  the  term  = ,- 


H) 


\Hn'-r)\i(n  +  ry 

18.  Write  down  the  coefficient  of  a^*^  in  the  expansion  of 

19.  Pind  the  r*''  term  irom  the  beginning;  the  r*^  l^nn  fnem 
the  end,  and  the  middle  term  x>£  ix — j  , 

20.  If  t^y  fj,  i,,  ^3, ......  represent  the  terms  of  the  expansion 

of  (a  +  a?)",  shew  that 

(«,-«,  +  «,- Y'^ih^t.^t, -)*  =  (»'+«% 

20-2 
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516.     We  Have  seen  that  when  nis  a  positive  integ^ 


/I        \«     1  n(n— 1)     - 

(1  +a;)"=l+n«+— ~— jr-^icV. 
1 .  J  * 


"We  now  proceed  to  shew  that  this  relation  holds  when  n  Las 
any  value  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  fractional^  that  is,  we 
i^all  prove  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  any.  exponent.  "We  shall 
make  some  observations  on  the  proof  after  giving  it  in  the  luual 
form. . 

517.     Suppose  m  and  n  are  positive  integers;  then  we  have 

/I       \»i     1               wi{m— 1)    ,     77i(m— l)(m  — 2)    -  ,,. 

(1 +«;)"=  l  +  ma;  +  —Y-2-^»'  +  —^ r^^ •^a"+ (U 

it       \n     1  n  (n  -  1)    ,     w  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)    -  ,^. 

But  (1  +  xY  X  (1  +«)"  =  (1  +  »)-+•; 

hence  the  product  of  the  series  which  form  the  right-hand,  mem- 
bers of  (1)  and  (2)  must  =  (1  +  a)"**";  that  is, 

1      /          X        (m  +  w)(m  +  n-l)   - 
^  l  +  (m  +  n)aj  +  -^ '-^—^ '-a? 

(m  4-  7i)  (m  +  w  —  1)  (m  +  n  -  2)    « 

{,              m(m--l),    m(m— l)(w  — 2)    .  ) 

^•^^^^^TF-^^-ii^ -'"'- I 

f-               w(w-l)    ,     n(yi-l)(n-2)    ,             )  .„v 

xH  +wa;+     \    ^     a;^  +  — ^ .'-^^ :^  x* +.......  V (3). 

Equation  (3)  has  been  proved  on  the  supposition  that  m  and  n 
are  positive*  integers;  but  the  product  of  the  two  series  which  occur 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  (3)  must  be  of  the  same  form  whatever 
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m  and  n  may  be;  we  therefore  infer  tliat  (3)  must  be  true  what- 
ever m  and  n  may  be.  We  shall  now  use  a  notation  that  will 
enable  us  to  express  (3)  briefly.     Let  /{m)  denote  the  series 

1  +  7W  +  — -^--^x*+ — ^^ ~^. — — 'a;"+ 

whatever  m  may  be ;  th^n  /(n)  will  denote  what  the  series 
becomes  when  n  is  put  for  m;  and  /(m  +  n)  will  denote  what  the 
series  becomes  when  m  +  n  is  put  for  m.  And  when  m  is  any 
positive  integer  /(m)  =  (1  +  a?)";  also  /(O)  =  1.  Thus  (3)  may  be 
written 

/(«  +  «)-/(».)  x/(«)  ....;; (4). 

Similarly,      /(m  +  n+p)=/{m  +  n)  x  f{p) 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  may  shew  that 
f(m-\'n+p'^q  + )=/(m)  x/(n)  x/{p)  x/{q)x  ......  (5). 

Now  let  m  =  n  =  p  =  q= =-,  where  s  and  r  are  positive 

int^ers,  and  suppose  the  number  of  terms  to  be  r;  then  (5) 
becomes 

/(.)={/(;)P 

iherefow  ^■^W}'=/(^)- 

Bat  since  <  is  a  positive  integer  /(»)  =  (1  -f  x)',  and  therefore 
{/{s)j  =  {l+xy; 

therefore  (1  4-a;)*^= /^-j  =  l +  ^g4-  ^  ^  ,^     ^-^ 

This  proves  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  the  exponent  is  anf/ 
positive  qiutrUity. 
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Again,  in  (4)  put  —  n  for  m;  thus 

/(-n)x/(«)=/(0)=l; 

therefore  -jj-i  ^flr-  n\ 

But  if  w  be  any  positive  quantity,  /(n)=  (1  +  aj)*;  lience 

thatis,       (1  +  x)-'  =l*(-n)x+^~  ''\^~  "  "  ^^  «•  + 

This  proves  the  Binomial  Theorem  when  the  exponent  is  any 
negative  quantity. 

518.  The  proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  ?ttiy  exponent 
contained  in  the  preceding  Article  was  first  given  by  Euler; 
although  difficult  and  not  altogether  satisfactory,  it  is  a  valuable 
exercise  for  the  student.  We  shall  now  offer  some  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  first  point  we  have  to  notice  is  the  mode  of  proving 
that  /(m  +  n)  =/{m)  x  /{n)»  The  student  should  for  an  exercise 
write  down  three  or  four  terms  of  the  series  for  y(wi),  and  also 
of  the  series  for  /(n),  and  multiply  them  together;  if  the  pro- 
duct be  arranged  according  to  powers  of  x,  it  will  be  found  that 
so  far  as  it  has  been  completely  formed,  it  will  agree  with  the 
series  for  /{m  +  n),  Bvst  from  knowing  what  /{m)  and  /(n) 
represent  when  m  and  n  are  positive  integers,  we  infer  without 
the  trouble  of  actual  multiplication,  that  the  law  which  is  expressed 
by /(w  +  w)=/(m)x/(n)  must  hold.  The  mode  of  establishing 
this  law  in  the  simple  case  in  which  m  and  n  are  positive  integera 
is  a  valuable  and  important  algebraical  artifice. 

But  the  way  in  which  we  infer  that  /  (w  +  n)  =/{m)  x/(n), 
whatever  m  and  n  may  he,  is  still  more  important.  The  prindple 
is  merely  this :  the  /orm  of  any  algebraical  product  is  the  same 
whether  the  factors  represent  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  positive 
or  negative  numbers;  thus,  for  example, 

(a+  h)  {a  +  c)  =  a'+{b  +  c)a+be 
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is  trae  whatever  a,  b,  and  e  may  be.  Hence  we  infer  that 
/(m)  y</{n)  will  have  the  same  form  in  all  casesy  whether  m 
and  n  be  pofsitive  integers  or  not. 

The  student  may  also  notice  the  proof  of  this  revolt  which  is 
given  in  the  Theory  of  EqucUiona,  Chapter  xxrv. 

519.  The  most  difficult  point  however  to  be  considered  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sign  =  in  the  assertion 

(l+a;)-=l+na?  +  ^!^^a;'4. (1). 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  n  =  -  1,  then  the  above  becomes 
(1 +«)-*=  l-«  +  «*-aJ*  4. (2). 

Now  we  know  that  the  sum    of   r    terms    of   the   serie^ 

1  —  oj  +  ac*  —  05* -♦- is  — =-^ — — ;   hence  when  x  is  numerically 

less  than  unity,  by  taking  enough  terms  of  the  series,  we  can 

obtain  a  result  differing  as  little  as  we  please  from ,  and  thus 

we  can  in  this  case  imderstand  the  assertion  in  (2).     But  when 

X  is  numerically  greater  than  unity,  there  is  no  such  numerical 

.'                                      1  . 

approximation  to  the  value  of  ? obtained  by  taking  a  large 

ntunber  of  terms  of  the  series  1  -  a;  +  ac*  —  «*+ 

We  shall  see  in  the  Chapter  on  the  Convergence  of  Series,  that 
when  X  is  numerically  l^ss  than  unity,  we  can  form  a  definite 
conception  of  the  series  on  the  right  of  (1)  whatever  n  may  be. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  assertion 

f(m-^n)^/{m)x/{n); 

each  of  the  three  series  which  it  involves  is  arithmetically  intelli- 
gible. But  when  x  is  numerically  greater  than  unity,  we  cannot 
give  an  arithmetical  meaning  to  the  series  or  to  the  assertion;  all 
we  ought  to  say  is,  that  if  we  form  the  product  of  the  first  r 
terms  o£  f{m)  and  the  first  r  terms  of /(n),  the  first  r  terms  of  the 
result  will  agree  with  the  first  r  terms  of  f(m  +  n);  but  this  will 
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not  justify  us  in  writing  /(m  +  n)  =/{m)  x/(n).  The  case  in 
which  X  is  numerically  equal  to  unity  would  require  special  in- 
vestigation which  would  be  out  of  place  here.   See  Art  777. 

On  the  whole  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem for  the  expansion  of  (1  +  x)*  gives  a  result  which  is  arithme- 
tically intelligible  and  true  when  x  is  numerically  less  than  unity; 
in  what  sense  the  result  is  true  when  x  is  numerically  greiater 
than  unity  has  not  yet  been  explained  in  an  elementary  manner. 
The  subject  of  the  expansion  of  expressions  is  however  properly 
a  portion  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  to  which  the  student  must 
be  referred  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  difficulties. 

520.  To  find  the  numericaLly  greatest  tenth  in  the  expansion 
o/il-hxy. 

We  consider  x  as  positive. 

I.  Suppose  n  a  positive  integer. 

The  (r  + 1)***  term  may  be  formed  by  multiplying  the  r***  term 

by  — ^^^^ a,  that  is,  by  ( Ija^j  a^d  t^  multiplier  di- 
minishes as  r  increases.     Put 

/n+1     -\        1      XI.      /•  (n  +  l)x 

I 1  1  aj  =  1,    therefore  p  = ^— . 

\    p         J  x+l 

If  j9  be  an  integer,  two  terms  of  the  expansion  are  equal, 

namely,  the  p^  and  the  (p+  1Y\  and  these  are  greater  than  any 

other  term*     If  phe  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the  integral  part  of 

p,  then  the  (q  +  1)*  term  is  the  greatest. 

II,  Suppose  n  positive  but  not  integral 

As  before,  the  (r+1)^  term  may  be  formed  by  multiplying  the 

r*  term  by  ( Ijx. 

If  then  X  be  greater  than  unity,  there  is  no  greatest  term;  for 
the  above  multiplier  can,  by  increasing  r,  be  made  as  near  to  —  a; 
as  we  please;  that  is,  each  term  from  and  after  some  fixed  term 
can  be  made  as  nearly  as  we  please  numericaMy  x  times  the  pre- 
ceding term,  and  thus  the  terms  increase  without  limit. 
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But  if  a;  be  not  greater  than  unity  (h&re  urUl  be  a  greatest  term ; 

(fl  4-1^3/ 

for  if  p  ==- f- ,  then  as  long  as  r  is  less  than  p  the  multiplier 

is  greater  than  unity,  and  the  terms  go  on  increasing ;  but  when  r 
is  greater  than  p  the  multiplier  is  less  than  unity^  and  so  long  as 
it  continues  positive-  it  diminishes  as  r  increases;  and  when  the 
multiplier  becomes  negative  it  is  still  numerically  less  than  imity ; 
so  that  each  term  after  r  has  passed  the  value  p  is  numerically  less 
than  the  preceding  term.  Hence,  as  in  the  first  case,  if  p  be  an 
integer,  the  p^^  term  is  equal  to  the  (p  -*- 1)***  term,  and  these  are 
greater  than  any  other  term ;  it  phe  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the 
integral  part  of  p,  then  the  {q  -k- 1)*  term  is  the  greatest. 

III.     Suppose  n  negative. 

Let  m  =  '  n,  so  that  m  is  positive.  The  numerical  value  of  the 
(r  +  1)***  term  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  that  of  the  r^  term 

by  (^— )«>,  that  la.  by  {^^l)x. 

If  o;  be  greater  than  unity  we  may  shew,  as  in  the  second  case, 
that  there  is  no  greatest  term. 
K  a  be  less  than  unity,  put 

+  1  )  as  =  1,    therefore  p  =^-= —  ^-  , 

p  )  '  ^        1-a 

If  j9  be  a  positivd  integer,  the  />*  term  is  equal  to  the  (jp  + 1)*** 
term,  and  these  are  greater  than  any  other  term.  If  p  be  positive 
but  not  an  integer,  suppose  q  the  integral  part  of  p,  then  the 
(^  + 1)*^  term  is  the  greatest.  \ip  be  negative,  then  m  is  less  than 
unity;  in  this  ease  each  term  is  less  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
iii-st  term,  that  k,  imity,  is  the  greatest. 

If  X  be  equal  to  unity,  then  when  m  is  greater  than  imity  the 
terms  continually  increase  and  there  is  no  greatest  term,  when  m, 
is  equal  to  imity  the  terms  are  all  equal,  and  when  m  is  less  than 
unity  the  terms  continually  decrease  so  that  the  first  is  the  greatest. 

We  have  supposed  throughout  that  x  is  positive;  if  as  be  nega- 
tive, put  y^  —  x,  so  that  y  is  positive;  then  find  the  numerically 
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greatest  term  of  (1  +  y)",  and  this  will  also  be  the  numfiricaUy 
greatest  term  of  (1  +  a;)\ 

521.     The  first  term  of  the  expansion  of  (I  +  »)"  is  unity;  any 
other  term  is  known  since  the  (r  +  !)•*•  term  is 

njn-l) (n-r-fl)^ 

fe 
This  expression  is  called  the  general  term,  because  by  pattiiig^ 

1,  2,  3, successively  for  r,  it  gives  us  in  succe^on  the  2"*, 

3"*,  4% terms;  that  is,  we  can  obtain  from  it  any  term  after 

the  first.  The  expression  for  the  general  term  may  be  modified  in 
particular  cases,  and  sometimes  simplified,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the 
following  examples : 

(1  +  «)""".     Here  n  =  —  w ;  the  general  term  becomes 

(-.^)(-,^-,l) (,^,^4-1)^, 

which  may  be  written 

^*(^  +  l) (m-fr-1)^    ^..^ 

(1  +  x)\     Here  »  =  J;  the  numerator  of  the  coefficient  of  af  is 

.  id-oa-^) (5-0= 

if  r  is  not  less  than  2,  this  may  be  written 

1>3.5.7 (2r-3) 

f  ^~  ^      ' 

hence  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a?)',  the  first  term  is  1,  the  second 
is  ^x,  and  any  subsequeni  term  may  be  found  by  putting  for  the 
(r  + 1)*^  term 

1-3.5.7 <2r-3)  3 

'2^[r  ^    ^^     *• 

(1  +  x)"'.    This  is  a  particular  case  of  (1  +  «)"*"      The  go- 
efficient  of  af  is 

2.3.4....^(2^.r-l)^_^^,^  ^^  ^  (r  +  l)(-ir. 
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(1  —  «)"*•    By  the  preceding  example  the  (r  + 1)***  term  ia 

(r  +  l)(-l)'' (-«)',  that  is,  {r+l)ar. 
(1  +  xy\     This  is  a  particular  case  of  (1  +  «)"*.     The  coeffi- 


cient  of  af  is 
3.4.5... 


Jl±Lz}li^-iy,^tis,^S±M±3(-iy. 


(1  —  xy\     By  the  preceding  example  the  (r  + 1)***  term  is 
(r+l)(r  +  2),    ,.    .      .     ^.'.     (r  +  l)(r  +  2)^ 

If  a?  and  n  are  positive  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  +  oj)""  the  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative ;  and 
in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  as)""  the  terms  are  all  positive.  If  x  and 
n  are  positive,  and  n  not  an  integer,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
the  expansion  of  (1  +  «)"  the  terms  begin  by  being  positive,  and 
eventually  become  alternately  positive  and  negative ;  and  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  —  a:)'  the  terms  begin  by  being  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  and  eventually  become  all  of  one  sign. 

622.  A  Multinomial  expression  may  be  raised  to  any  power 
by  repeated  use  of  the  Binomial  Theorem;  thus,  for  example, 

{a  +  6  +  c}»  =  {a  +  (6  +  c)}»  =  a«  +  3a«(6  +  c)+3a(6  +  c)*+(6  +  c)'; 
if  we  now  expand  (b  +  c)*  and  (b  +  c)'  and  put  the  resulting  ex- 
X)ansions  in  the  place  of  these  quantities  respectively,  we  shall 
obtain  the  expansion  of  {a  +  6  +  c}\     Similarly, 

khe  expansion  may  then  be  completed  by  finding  the  expansion 
of  (6  +  c  +  6?)*  and  of  (6  +  c  +  c?)*  in  the  manner  just  exemplified. 
Or  we  may  proceed  thus, 
{a  +  6+c  +  c?}»={(a  +  6)  +  (c  +  cf)}"  =  (a  +  5)' 

+  3(a  +  5)*(c  +  c/)  +  3(a  +  5)(c  +  c^'  +  (c  +  <?)'; 

the  expansion  may  then  be  completed  by  expanding  (a +  6)', 
(a  +  by,  {e  +  d)%  and  (c  +  d)',  and  effecting  the  requisite  multipli- 
cations. 
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523,     To  find  the  number  of  homogeneous  products^  ofr  dimen- 
sions tluU  can  he  formed  out  of  n  leUers  &,  b,  c, and  their 

powers. 

By  common  diyision,  or  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

1 


T—ax 
1 

1 
1-caj 


=  l+aaj  +  aV  +  aV+... 


Thus 


7 


= .  T — 7-*  5 ^{l+ax  +  a'xr  +  a'3f+  , 

1—  aicl  —  oojl  —  c«  t 

:|l  +  6aj  +  6V  +  6V  + I  x|l4-««  +  cV  +  cV+ >.. 

=^1  ■\- S^x  +  S^a^ -^ S^a^ •¥  „....  supposa 

Here  iS'j=:a  +  5+c  + , 

/S'j  =  a*  +  a^  +  6*4-ac  + , 

/S',  =  a'  +  a*6  +  a5c  +  6'  + , 


that  is,  S^  is  equal  to  the  simi  of  the  quantities  a,  b,  c, ;  S^  is 

equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  products,  each  of  two  dimensions,  that 

can  be  formed  of  a,  5,  c,  and  their  powers;  S^  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  all  the  products,  each  of  three  dimensions,  that  can  be 
formed ;  and  so  on.  To  find  the  number  of  products  in  any  one 
of  these  sets  of  products,  we  put  a,  5,  c, each  =  Ij  thus 

■= .  : — 7—.  = becomes  — ; r^  or  (1-a:)"". 

1  -  oo;    1  -  6-c    1  -  ca5  l^  -  ^) 
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Hence  in  this  case  S^  is  the  coefficient  of  of  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  —  a:)""  j  that  is, 

n(n-f  l)......(n+r--l) 

5  • 

This  is  therefore  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  r  dimen- 
sions that  can  be  formed  out  of  O)  h,  c, and  their  powers. 

524.  To  find  the  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  of  any 
mtdtinomialy  the  exponent  being  a  positive  integer. 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (a^  +  a,  +  a^  + . . .  +  a^)" 
is  the  same  as  the  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  n  dimen- 
sions that  can  be  formed  out  of  a^  a^y  a^y a^,  and  their 

powers.     Hence,  by  the  preceding  Article,  it  is 
r(r+l)(r+  2)  ......  (r  4-71 -l) 

\a 

525.  The  Binomial  Theorem  may  be  applied  to  extract  the 
roots  of  numbers  approximately.  Let  iV  be  a  number  whose 
n^  root  is  required,  and  suppose  iV=  a"  +  6 ;  then 

where  a;  =  -  .     If  now  a:  be  a  small  fraction,  the  terms  in  the 
a* 

1 

expansion  of  (1  +  «)•  diminish  rapidly,  and  we  may  obtain  an  ap- 

proximate  value  of  (1  +  x)%  and  therefore  of  N%  by  retaining 
only  a  few  of  these  terms.  It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
take  a  so  that  a"  may  dijQTer  as  little  as  possible  from  N,  and  thus 
h  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  wiU  be  better  to 
suppose  ^=a*—b, 

526.  We  will  close  this  Chapter  with  six  examples  which 
will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

(1)  The  ratio  (a  +  a^)''  :  a"  is  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio 
a-^nx  :  a  when  nx  is  small  compared  with  a.  This  holds 
whether  x  be  positive  or  negative,  and  for  values  of  n  integral 
or  firaddbixali  positive  or  nega^ve.     See  Art.  382« 
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(2)     Expand  in  a  seriea  of  ascending  povers  of  x. 


a-hhx    ^    a-^bx 


^+2*  p. 


.  =  l(a  +  J.)(l+^)"'; 


expand  [1  +— )     by  the  JBinomial  Theorem ;  thus  we  have 

a+bx     1,       ,  X /,     gx     a"«*     gV  \ 

p-^qx    p^  ^\       P       P        P  / 

P    P\       p)      P    \      PJ 
Or  we  may  proceed  thus, 

p  +  jaj      p  +  ja:         ^  +  g«        |?     ;?\^       p)\       p) 

^?:^^(i^^)(l^?^^^y.^.^ V 

p   p\     p/\     p     p^      p  J 

and  thus  we  obtain  the  same  result  as  before. 

This  example  frequently  occurs  in  mathematics,  especially  in 
cases  where  a;  is  so  small  that  its  square  and  higher  powers  may 
be  neglected;  we  have  then  approximatelf/ 

a-hhx  ^a     x  /.     aq\ 
p  +  qx'^P     p\  ""  pj* 

(3)  Eequired  approximate  values  of  the  roots  of  the  qnad- 
ratic  equation  a«P-f  6x  +  c  =  0,  when  ae  is  very  small  compared 
with  b\ 

The  roots  are ^4^ » 

And  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  J(lf  -  4ac)  =  6  f  1  -  -^  J 
,  r,     1  iae     1  /4a(?\"     1  /4ac\»  ) 
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Thus  for  the  root  with  the  upper  sign  we  get 
e    ac'     2aV 

"b    Y      6*      

and  for  the  root  with  the  lower  sign  we  get 
h      c    ac*     2aV 


a  ^6"  b*  ■*"    6*    **■* 


If  a  be  very  small,  while  b  and  c  are  not  small,  the  former  root 

does  not  differ  much  from  —  - ,  and  the  latter  root  is  numericallj 

6 

very  larg«.     See  Art.  342. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  the  approximate  value  of  the 
root  in  the  former  case  coincides  with  what  we  shall  obtain  in  the 
following  way.     Write  the  equation  thus, 
bx  +  c^—ax'. 

For  an  approximate  result  neglect  the  term  ax*  as  small ;  thus 

we  obtain  x  =  -t*    Then  substitute  this  approximate  value  of 
6 

X  in  the  term  aa*;  thus  we  obtain 

V 


bx-\-c  =  --f^ , 


that  IS,  *  ~  "  A ""  A«" ' 

Again,  substitute  this  new  approximate  value  of  a;  in  the  term 
a*",  and  preserve  the  terms  involving  a  and  a';  thus  we  obtain 

«c»     2aV 

thatis,  ,,  =  ___._-, 

and  80  on. 

(4)  To  prove  that  if  n  be  any  positive  integer  the  irUegral 
part  of  (2  +J^Y  is  an  odd  number. 

The  meaning  of  this  proposition  will  be  easily  seen  by  taking 
some  simple  cases;  thus  2  +  ^3  lies  between  3  and  4  in  value,  so 
that  the  integral  part  of  it  is  the  odd  number  3;  (2.+  JZy  vdll  be 
found  to  lie  between  13  and  14  in  value,  so'  that  the  integral  part 
of  it  is  the  o<2i  number  13. 
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Suppose  then  /  to  denote  the  integral  part  of  (2  +  ^3)*  and 
/+  i^  its  complete  value,  so  that  Z'  is  a  proper  fraction.  We  have 
by  the  Binomial  Theorem 

7+^=2-  +  n2-*3*  +  ^-^^^2— 3«"+..,...  +  3^ .(1). 

Now  2  —  ^3  is  a  proper  finaction,  therefore  also  so  is  (2  —  V^)"; 
denote  it  hj  F'l  then 

r^  2''-n2-'3*  +  ^ ^"^'P  2-'3^- ^(-ip^ (2). 

Now  add  (1)  and  (2);  the  irrational  terms  on  the  right  dis- 
appear, and  ve  have 


/  +  Jf + J' =  2  {2"  +  ^-^^  2— 3'' 


n(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)^,_    i  ) 

tl  "■  / 

=  an  even  integer. 

But  F and  F'  are  proper  fractions:  we  must  therefore  have 

2^+ -^  =  1,  and  I  =  BXipdd  integer. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  (a  +  Jby  if  a  is  the  integer  next 
greater  than  ^b,  so  that  a  -  ^6  is  a  proper  fraction. 

(5)  Required  the  sum  of  the  coeflScients  of  the  first  r  +  1 
terms  of  the  expansion  of  (1  -  x)"',     "We  have 

(l-x)  "=l+7ia:  +  — V-r-^a;*+...+-= ~^ -^af+  ... 

'  1.2  [r 

(l-aj)"*=l+aj  +  iB*+a;'+ 

Therefore  (1  -ar)"**"^*'  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  series. 
Now  if  we  multiply  the  series  together,  we  see  that  the  coefficieni 
cf  gf  in  the  product  is 

l4.^4.^i!LtI)j.  .^(^+^) (n^-r-1) 

i  +  n  +  .  ^2     + +  ^ ♦ 
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we  may  naturally  assume  then  tliat  this  must  be  equal  to  tjie  co- 
efficient of  af  in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  x)'^"'*'^^;  that  is,  to 
(n  4- 1)  (n  4-  2) (n-hr) 

E  '' 

thus  the  required  summation  is  effected. 

(6)  The  Binomial  Theorem  may  be  applied  in  the  manner 
just  shewn  to  establish  numerous  algebraical  identities;  we  will 
give  one  more  example. 

Let        ^  (m,  r)  =— ^ '-^ rf ^^ -' ; 

it  is  required  to  shew  that 

ft>  (n,  0)  <^  {n,  r)^<f>  (n,  1)  ^  (ri -  1,  r-  1)  +  «^  (w,  2)  ^  (n-  2,  r-2) 

-«/>(n,  3)<^(w-3,  r-3)+ =0. 

The  expression  here  given  is  the  expansion  of 

n(ri-.l)(n-2)...(n-r+l)  ^^  _  ^y^ 

which  must  obviously  be  zero, 

EXAMPLES   OP  THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

Expand  each  of  the  following  twelve  expressions  to  four  terms ; 

1.     (l+x)K  2.     (1+aj)*.  3.     (l+o;)^. 

4.     {l+xyK  5.     (l+a;)-l.  6.     (1 +»)-§. 

7.     {l-x)\  8.     (l~2a:)l  9.     V(»'-«^')- 

10.     (3a-2x)i  11.     (a*-6a:)-l        12.     (l+5a;)T. 

Find  the  (r  +  1)'**  term  in  the  expansion  of  the  following  eight 
expressions : 

13.     {l-xy\  14.     (l-«)-*.  15.     (l-x)^. 

1 


16.   il-px)i. 

17. 

19.  .(l-2a;)-'. 

20. 

I.  A. 

1 


18.     (1 -«•)-§. 


21 
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Calculate  the  following  four  roots  approximately: 

21.    V(24).      22.    4/(999).      23.    4/(31).       24.    4^(99000); 

25.     If  X  be  small  compared  with  unity,  shew  that 

~~~i+x-^J{l+x)      -^      6  nearly. 

2Q.     Shew  that  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  things  when 

taten  in  ones,  threes,  fives,  exceeds  ihe  number  when  taken 

in  twos,  fours,  sixes, by  unity. 

27.     Shew  that  tte  number  of  homogeneous  products  of  n 
things  of  n  dimensions  is 

.        \2n-l 


\n\n—l' 
Find  the  greatest  term  in  the  following  four  expansions : 

28.  (1  +  xy  when  a?  =  ^-    and  n  =  4. 

29.  (1  +  fc)"*  when  a;  =  -    andw=12. 

30.  (1  +  xy*  when  x=  ^    and  n  =  3. 

31.  (1  —  as)""  when  «  =  j^  ^^^  ^  ==  o  • 

/        IN*"*' 

32.  Knd  the  greatest  tertn  in  the  expansion  of  f  w — j      , 

where  w  is  a  positive  integer. 

33.  Find  the  number  of  terms  in  die  expansion  of 

(a  +  6  +  d  +  cJ!)"*. 

34.  Find  the  first  term  with  a  negative  coefficient  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  +  ^a;)*. 

35.  Ifp  be  greater  than  w,  the  coefficient  of  a;'  in  the  ezpan- 
sion  of  T. r^L  IS  ^-^ — r-Li£. — -_i — - — L£:, — i iJ.* 


(1-a:)-  *"  |2n~l 
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36.  The  coeflficient  of  a*"  in  the  expansion  of  \:: — ^r-^^  ia 

^  (l-3»")* 

o,-l(^^^l)(^^^2)(5n-^3) 
^  2 • 

(I  +  xY 

37.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of  )-^ ^r , 

(l^xy 

(Ck  -4-  97\4 
j   in  ascending  powers  of  a^     Write  down 

the  coefficient  of  ^  and  of  x^**. 

39.  Shew  that  the  w***  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (1  -  a?)"" 
is  always  the  double  of  the  (w  -  1)***. 

40.  Shew  that  if  t^  denote  the  middle  term  in  the  expansion 
of  (1  +  «)*•,  then  <o  +  ^1  +  ^a+ =  (1  •* -^a;)"*. 

41.  "Write  down  the  sum  of 

^11.31.3.5  ^  .  ^ 

^■'4^4T8-' 4-78712  ■*■ ^^^•^- 

42.  Find  the  -sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  +  «)",  where  w  is  a  positive  integer. 

,^      ^^  1.3.5 (2r-l) 

44.  Shew  that  if  m  and  92  are  positive  integers  the  coefficient 
of  a"  in  the  expansion  of  jz rj^fx  ^  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  jc" 

in  the  expansion  of  /-i  __   \m-t.i* 

45.  Find  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  2«  +  So*  +  4a'  + ad  inf.)\ 


21-3 
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XXXVn.    THE  MULTINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

527.  "We  have  in  the  preceding  Chapter  given  some  examples 
of  the  expansion  of  a  multinomial ;  we  now  proceed  to  consider 
this  point  more  fully.     We  propose  to  find  an  expression  for  the 

general  term  in  the  expansion  of  {a^  4-  a^x  +  a^7?  +  o,^-^ )"• 

The  number  of  terms  in  the  series  a^,  a^,  a,, may  be  any 

whatever,  and  n  may  be  positive  or  negative,  integral  or  frac- 
tional 

Put  6,  for  a^x-^a^  -ha^a^  + ,  then  we  have  to  expand 

(a^  +  5j)"  j  the  general  term  of  the  expansion  is 

n(n-l)(n~2) (n-^  +  l)      .^ 

ft  being  a  positive  integer.     Put  h^  for  ajx^-k-a^a^+ ,  then 

6^**  =  (a^x  +  bffY" ;  since  ft  is  a  positive  integer  the  general  term  of 
the  expansion  of  (a^x  +  h^y-  may  be  denoted  either  by 

-^^—{a^xy^bj,  or  by  ,    ,-       {a.xYh*^-, 

we  will  adopt  the  latter  form  as  more  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

Combining  this  with  the  former  result,  we  see  that  the  general 
term  of  the  proposed  expansion  may  be  written 

Again,  put  h^  for  a^x^-¥a^x*+ ,  then  bj^  =  {a^af  +  h^^, 

and  the  general  term  of  the  expansion  of  this  will  be 

Hence  the  general  term  of  the  proposed  expansion  may  be 
written 

w(w~l)(7t-2) (n-fl  +  1)       ,_,         ._,      ^rlu^ 

[g\r\fi-q-'r  ^      \  i  /  \  r^/    a 
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Proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall   obtain  for  the  required 
general  term 

where  q  +  r-h8-\'t  + =/t. 

If  we  suppose  n-  fji,=p,  we  may  write  the  general  term  in 
the  form 

n(n-l){n^2) (P^^)     .g.^r^.g^ ^....3..«.... 

\r\8\t **  ^    ■    *    * 


where        *'  p  + q  +  r  +  s-^t^ =  n. 

Thus  the  expansion  of  the  proposed  multinomial  consists  of  a 
series  of  terms  of  which  that  just  given  may  be  taken  as  the 
general  type. 

It  should  be  observed  that  q,  r,  8,  t, are  always  positive 

integers,  but  p  is  not  a  positive  integer  unless  n  he  a,  positive 
integer.  When  p  is  a.  positive  integer,  we  may,  by  multiplying 
both  numerator  and  denominator  by  jjo,  write  the  factor 

n{n-l){n-'2) (jP4.1) 

\q\r\8\l 

in  the  more  symmetrical  form 


l^liiiLfLl- 


In  the  above  expression  for  the  general  term  we  may  regard 
the  multiplier  of  a;'"^*^+^+«+'-  as  the  coefficient  of  the  term.  Some- 
times however    the  word    coefficient   is    applied    to    the    factor 

1    I  \"\\"     -y  this  is  usually  the  meaning  of  the  word 

in  the  cases  in  which  x  has  been  put  equal  to  unity,  as  in  the 
Examples  25... 32  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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■a^a^a{a^ai. 


528.  Suppose  we  require  the  coefficient  of  an  assigned  power 

of  0?  in  the  expansion  of  (a^  +  a^a;  +  a^o;*  + )",  for  example, 

that  of  aT.     We  have  then 

5r+2r  +  3«  +  4«+ =w, 

p  +  3'  +  r  +  «  +  ^  + =  w. 

We  must  find  by  trial  all  the  positive  integral  values  of 

qj  r,  8,  t,  which  satisfy  the  first  of  these  equations;  then 

from  the  second  equation  p  can  be  found.  The  required  coeffi- 
cient is  then  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  ex- 
pression 

n(n-l){n-2) (/?•*•  1) 

\l\l\lli 

When  71  is  a  positive  integer,  then  p  must  be  so  too,  and  we 
may  use  the  more  symmetrical  form 

^^^^|jp-«/a,'a.'«.-a' 

529.  For  example,  find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion 
of  {l+2x  +  3a?-^iaf)\ 

Here  5^  +  2r  +  3«  =  7, 

p  +  q  +  r+8  =  i. 

Begin  with  the  greatest  admissible  value  of  p  q  r  a 
5;  this  is  «  =  2,  with  which  we  have  r  =  0,  3'=  1, 
jp  =  1.  Next  try  «  =  1 ;  with  this  we  may  have 
r  =  2,  2^  =  0,  jp=l;  also  we  may  have  r  =  1, 
q=2y  p^O,  Next  try  8  =  0;  with  this  we  may 
have  r  =  3,  5^  =  1,  p  =  0.  These  are  all  the  so- 
lutions; they  are  collected  in  the  annexed  table. 
Also  a^  =1,  a^  =  2,  a,  =  3,  a^  =  4.  Thus  the  required  coeffi- 
cient is 


1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
1 

0 
2 

1 
3 

2 
1 
1 
0 

that 


384  +  432  +  576  +  216 ;  that  is,  1608. 


THE  MULTINOMIAL  THEOREM. 
Again ;  find  the  coefficient  of  a;"  in  the  expansion  of 

(l  +  2aj+3a;'  +  4a»+ )*. 

Here  g'  +  2r  +  3«+ =  3, 
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p  +  2'  +  r  +  5  +  , 


All  the  solutions  are  poUected  in  the  am* 
nexed  table,  and  the  required  coefficient  is 


©*'Kl)(-5)='-''*.^^^'> 


p 

9 

r 

« 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

\ 

0 

2 

5 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3     1 
2  -  2  +  2 '  *^^  ^*  ^' 


And 


that  is, 

In  this  case,  since 

1  +  2a:  +  3a;»  +  4a"+ =(1  -«)"^ 

the  proposed  expression  is  {(1— a;)"""}  ,  that  is,  (l-a?)"*. 
(1 -«)"*  =  !  +a5  +  a;*  +  aj'  + ; 

thus  we  see  that  the  coefficient  of  a^  ought  to  be  1 ;  and  the 
student  may  exercise  himself  by  applying  the  multinomial  tiieo- 
rem  to  find  the  coefficients  of  other  powers  of  x  \  for  example, 
the  coefficient  of  v^  will  be  found  to  be 

^  —  2  —  ^  +  -r  — ,  that  IS  1. 
2  8     4     8 

530.  The  form  of  the  coefficient  in  the  Multinomial  Theor^n 
in  the  case  in  which  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer  might  be 
obtained  in  another  way.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  have  to 
expand  (a+iS  +  y)*^  When  the  multiplication  is  effected  every 
term  in  the  residt  is  a  product  formed  by  taking  one  letter  out  of 
each  of  the  10  trinomial  factors.  Thus  if  we  require  the  tem;i 
which  involves  a'yS'y*  we  must  take  a  out  of  any  two  of  the  10 
trinomial  factors,  fi  out  of  any  three  of  the  remaining  8  trinomial 
factors,  and  y  out  of  the  remaining  5  trinomial  fkctors.    The  num- 
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110 
ber  of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  .  ~  ^ ,  by  Art.  498 : 

110 
thus  the  jreqnired  term  is  rKT^Tg  ^'i^V^ 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  we  have  to  expand  (a  +  )Saj  +  ya;*)*'  the 
term  which  involves  a'jS'y*  is 

^  a'ifixY  (y^y,  that  is  ^  aW»-. 

Similarly  any  other  case  might  be  treated.  Thus  we  could  give 
the  investigation  of  the  Multinomial  Theorem  in  the  following 
manner : 

Begin  by  establishing  in  the  way  just  exemplified  the  form  of 
the  coefficient  in  the  case  in  which  the  exponent  is  a  positive 
integer.  Then  suppose  we  have  to  find  the  general  term  in  the 
expansion  of  (a^-\-a^x  +  a^oc^-^a^x^-¥- ...)",  where  n  is  not  a  positive 
integer.  Put  6  for  a^x  +  a^ot^  +  a^x^  +  . . . ;  then  we  have  to  expand 
(a^  +  6)" ;  the  general  term  of  this  expansion  is 

n(n~l)(7i~2) (^^^+1)^^,^^  ^ 

and  as  fi  is  a  positive  integer  the  general  term  in  the  expansion 
of  (a^x-{-  a^a?  ■¥  a^T^  + Y  is 

\q\r\i\i «i«««.«* ^      . 

Hence  the  required  general  term  is 
n(n-\){n-2)  {n-^^\)  „ .-,^ ,„ ,„ .^ ^..*u.u*... 


-rj     v„j    «.,g   ^^ 


EXA3IPLES  OF  THE  MULTINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

Find  the  coefficients  of  the  specified  powers  of  aj  in  the  expan- 
sions in  the  following  24  Examples : 

1.  a*  in  (1  +  aj  +  iB^*. 

2.  »*  in  (l-aj  +  ajy. 
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3.  (K?  in  (l-2a;+3a»-4ar')\ 

4.  oj^in  (1  +  05 +  «■+;»;'* +  a;^  +  a:j*)^ 

5.  x^  in  (2-3aj-4a;')*. 

6.  a"  in  (l-a;  +  2ajy. 

7.  aj*  in  (2-5a?~7aO*. 

8.  aj«  in  {\-2a?-^ixy\ 

9.  a*  in  (1  +  a;  +  a*)"*. 
10.  ar*  in  (1  +  2a;-aj*)"i. 

11.  -'in(i-f4y. 

12.  aj*  in  (1  +  2a;  -  4aj«  -  2«»)-i. 

13.  »*  in  (l-2aj  +  aj*)*: 

14.  X*  in  (1  +  aj*  +a;*  +  a;* - x^)\ 

15.  aj*  in  (l+aj  +  a;")*: 

16.  x"  in  (l  +  3aj+5a"-*'7a:»  +  9x*+ )'. 

17.  afin  (1  +  a;  +  a;' +......)'. 

18.  a;'  in  (1  +  2aj  +  3a;")^. 

19.  aj^in  (1  +  2a;  +  3aj' +  4a' + )"*. 

20.  a;^'  in  (1  +  a^x  +  ajx?  +  a^a;')*. 

21.  9^  in  (a^  +  a^a;  +  a^*)*. 
22.'  x^  in  (l-a;'  +  a;"-a;»)*. 

23.  a;»  in  (1 +  aa;  +  6a;")-*. 

24.  a?  in  {\  ■¥  a^x  ^  a^x^ -k- a^x^  •¥ )"•. 

25.  Find  the  coefficient  of  ahc^  in  (a  +  5  +  c)*. 

26.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a*6V  in  (a  -  5  -  c)'. 

27.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a'6V  in  (a  +  6  +  c  +  cf )^ 

28.  Find  the  coefficient  of  ah^c'^d*  in  (a  -  6  +  c  -  c?)'^ 

29.  "Write  down  all  the  terms  which  involve  powers  of  b 
and  c  as  high  as  the  third  power  inclusive  in  the  expansion  of 
(a+6  +  c)*. 
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30.  Write  down  all  the  terms  which  contain  c?""'  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  (a  +  6  +  c  +  dy, 

31.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

(a  +  6  +  cy. 

32.  Find  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

(a  +  6  +  c  +  c?)" 

33.  Shew  that  the  greatest  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of 

\n 
(a,  +a^+ +0"  ^  t\    \mt T\ri  "^here  y  is  the  quotient,  and 

r  the  remainder  when  n  is  divided  by  m. 

34.  Shew  that  in  the  expansion  of  (a^  +  OjOJ  +  a^reP  + )* 

the  coefficient  of  a***  is  2  (ao^8,+i  +  <h(hp  +  ^g^sp-i  + +  ^A+i)- 

35.  Expand  (1  -  2hx  +  a')'"*  as  far  as  x\ 

36.  Expand  (a  +  6aj  +  ca:^"*  as  feir  as  a^ 

37.  Expand  (1  -  a?  -  a*  -  a;")"  as  far  as  of, 

38.  In  the  expansion  of  (1  H»  a  +  aj*  + +  «')",  where  n  is 

a  positive  integer,  shew  that 

(1)  the  coefficients  of  the  ternas  equidistant  from  the  beginning 
and  the  end  are  equal ; 

(2)  the  coefficient  of  the  middle  term,  or  of  the  two  middle 
terms,  according  as  nr  is  even  or  odd,  is  greater  than  any  other 
coefficient ; 

(3)  the  coefficients  continually  increase  from  the  first  up  to  the 
greatest. 

39.  If  o^,  Oj,  Og,  a„  ,...^.  be  the  coefficients  in  order  of  the 
expansion  of{l+a;  +  a:^+ +  a;')",  prove  that 

(1)  a^  +  a^-^a^-^ ,  +  a^=(r  +  l)"; 

(2)  ttj  +  2a,  +  3^3  +  „,,...  +  nra^  =  \wr{r-¥  1)". 

40.  If  a^,  ttj,  a^,  ttg,  „..,.  be  the  coefficients  in  order  pf  the 
expansion  of  (1  +  a;  +  a;*)",  prove  that 

<-«.*+«.•-«.'+ + (-  ir'<-. + i(-  !)"«/= *».- 
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XXXVIIL    LOGARITHMS. 

531.  Suppose  a'  =  n,  then  x  is  called  the  hga/riUhm  of  n  to  the 
hose  aj  thus  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  a  given  base  is  the 
index  of  the  powet  to  which  the  base  must  be  raised  to  be  equal 
to  the  nimiber. 

The  logarithm  of  n  to  the  base  a  is  written  log^n;  thua 
log^n  -  X  expresses  the  same  relation  as  a*  =  w, 

532.  For  example,  3*  =  81;  thus  i  is  the  logarithm  of  81  to 
the  base  3. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, 

to  a  given  base  10,  for  example,  we  have  to  solve  a  series  of  equa- 
tions 10'=  1,  10' =  2,  10*  =  3,  ^...  We  shaU  «ee  in  the  next 
Chapter  that  this  can  be  done  approximately^  that  is,  for  example, 
although  we  cannot  find  such  a  value  of  a;  as  will  make  10'=  2 
exactlf/,  yet  we  can  find  such  a  value  of  re  as  will  make  10'  differ 
from  2  by  as  small  a  quantity  as  we  please. 

"We  shall  now  prove  some  of  the  properties  of  logarithms. 

533.  The  logarithm  o/l  is  0  whatever  the  hose  rhay  he. 
For  a'  =  1  when  a5  =  0. 

534.  The  logarithm  of  the  hose  itself  is  unity. 
For  a'  =  a  when  a;  =  1 . 

535.  The  logarithm  of  a  product  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
logarithms  of  its /actors. 

For  let  X  =  log^wi,     y  =  log^n ; 

therefore  m  =  a%     n  =  a^; 

therefore  mn  =  oS'cC  =  oS^ ; 

therefore  log^mT*  =  as  +  y  =  log^m  +  log^w. 

536.  The  logarithm  of  a  quotient  is  equal  to  the  logaritlim  of 
the  dividend  diminished  by  tJie  logarithm  of  the  divisor. 

For  let  X  =  log^ w,     y  =  log^n ; 
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therefore 

m-<f^     n^o?  \ 

therefore 

therefore  log,  -  =x-y  =  log^m - log«». 

o37.  Tlie  logarithm  of  any  power,  integral  or  fractionaly  of  a 
nurnber  is  equal  to  the  prodtict  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  and 
the  index  of  the  power. 

For  let  wi  =  a* ;  therefore  m'  =  (a*)'  =  a**", 

therefore  log,  (m')  ^xr=^r  log,m. 

538.  To  find  the  relation  between  tJie  logarithms  of  iJie  sama 
number  to  different  bases.         ..,„. 


Let 

»  = 

=  log,w,     y  =  \og^m)^ 

therefore 

m  =  a*  and  =6'^|- 

therefore 

a*  =  6>'; 

therefore 

fff-b^  and  ^=a;". 

therefore 

X 

—  s 

y 

=  loga^?-  fl^d  -  =  logi^.- 

Hence 

fl/  = 

'loga^* 

Hence  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  the  base^S'  may  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  logarithm  of  the  number  to*  the  base  a  by 

.log.a,  or  by  j^.. 

We  may  notice  that  log^a  xdog^ft  =  1.^ 

539.  In  practical  calculations  the  only  base  that  is  used  is 
10;  logarithms  to  the  base  10  are  called  commxm  logarithms.  We 
will  point  out  in  the  next  two  Articles  some  peculiarities  which 
constitute  the  advantage  of  the  base  10.  "We  shall  require  the  fol- 
lowing definition :  the  integral  part  of  any  logarithm  is  called  the 
characteristic,  and  the  decimal  part  the  mjointissa. 
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540.  In  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  if  the  logarithm 
vf  o/ay  nwmher  he  knoum  we  can  immediately  determine  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  product  or  quotient  of  that  nurriber  by  any  power 
of  10. 

Por      log,,(irx  10-)  =  log,,i!r  +  log,,10"  =  log,,iVr+n, 
lofto  Jq5= logjo^-  logio^O"  =  logjpir-  n. 

That  is,  if  we  know  the  logarithm  of  any  number  we  can 
determine  the  logarithm  of  anj  number  which  has  the  same 
figures,  but  differs  merely  by  the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

541,  In  the  commxm  system  of  logarithms  the  characteristic 
of  the  logarithm  of  any  number  can  be  determined  by  inspection. 

Por  suppose  the  number  to  be  greater  than  unity  and  'to  lie 
between  10"  and  10***;  then  its  logarithm  must  be  greater  than  n 
and  less  than  w  +  1 :  hence  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  is  n, 

Next  suppose  the  number  to  be  less  than  unity,  and  to  lie 

between  j^  and  T7yrn>  *^*  is,  between  10""  and  10"^""^**;  then 

its  logarithm  will  be  some  negative  quantity  between  —n  and 
—  (r»  +  1) :  hence  if  we  agree  that  the  mamtissa  shall  ahoays  be 
positive,  the  characteristic  will  be  -  (w  +  1). 

Further  information  on  the  practical  use  of  logarithms  will  be 
found  in  works  on  Trigonometry  and  in  the  introductions  to 
Tables  of  Logarithms. 


EXAMPLES    OF    LOGABITHMS.. 

1.  Pind  the  logarithm  of  144  to  the  base  2^3. 

2.  Pind  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  7  to  the  base  2. 

3.  Pind  the  characteristic  of  log,  5. 

4.  Pind  log,  3125. 

5.  Give  the  characteristic  of  log^  1230j  and  of  log,.*0123. 
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6.  Given  log  2  =  '301030  aad  log  3  » -477121,  find  the  loga- 
rithms of  -05  and  of  5*4. 

7.  Given  log  2  and  log  3  (see  Example  6),  find  the  logarithm 
of  -006. 

8.  Given  log  2  and  log  3,  find  the  logarithms  of  36,  27,  and  16. 

9.  Given  log  648  =  2'81 157501,  log 864  =«  2-93651374,  find 
log  3  and  log  5. 

10.  Given  log  2,  find  log  ^(1-25). 
Jl.     Given  log  2,  find  log -0025. 

12.  Given  log  2,  find  log  ^(-0125). 

13.  Given  log  2  and  log  3,  find  log  1080  and  log  (•0045)* 

14.  Given  log,,  2  =  -301030  and  log,o 7  = -845098,  find  the 
logarithm  of  f:^^    to  the  base  1000. 

15.  Find  the  number  of  digits  in  2",  having  given  log  2. 

16.  Given  log 2,  and  log  5-743491  =  '7691760,  find  the  fifth 
root  of  -0625. 

17*  If  i*  be  the  number  of  the  integers  whose  logarithms 
have  the  characteristio  p,  and  Q  the  number  of  the  integers  the 
logarithms  of  whose  reciprocals  have  the  characteristic  —  g,  shew 
that  logF-logQ^p-q+h 

_  i_  1 1., 

18.  If  y  =  10i-^*  and  «  =  10^-^%  prove  that  a?  =  10^-^' • 

19.  If  a,  6,  c  be  in  a.  p.,  then  log^w,  log^n,  log,n  are  in  h.  p. 

20.  If  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  any  year  be  jg  th  of 
the  whole  population  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  die  ^  th  of  it^  find  in  haw  masij  years  the 
population  will  be  doubled;  having  given 

log  2  =  -301030,  log  180  «  2-255272,  log  181  =  2-257679. 
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XXXIX.    EXPONENTIAL  AND  LOQARITHMIO 
SERIES. 

542.  To  expand  a"  m  a  aeries  of  ascending  powers  of  tl;  iliat 
is,  to  expamd  a  number  i/n  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  its 
logaHthm  to  a  given  base, 

a*  =  {1 +(«*-!)}*;  and  expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem 
"we  have 

{l+(a-l)}'=l+5(«-l)+^^(a-l)' 


x(x-l)ix-2)                x(x-l){x-2)(x-3) 
* 17273 ^*~^^  * 1.2.3.4 ^*     ^^ 


+ 


=  l+«{«-l-i<a-l)'+J(a_l)'-i(a-l)«+ } 

+  terms  involving  a;',  «",  &c 

This  shews  that  a"  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  beginning 
with  1  and  proceeding  in  asceAding  powers  of  a; ;  we  may  there- 
fore suppose  that 

a*=l  +<?!«  + <jj«*  +  c,**  +  c^JB*  + 

where  c^,  c^,  c^,  are  quantities  which  do  Hot  depend  on  x, 

and  which    therclfore    femain    imchanged    however  x  may   be 
changed;  also 

c,  =  a-l-i(a^l)«+i(a-l)'^i(a-iy+ 

while  Cg,  c^y are  at  present  unknown;  we  proceed  to  find 

their  values.     Changing  x  into  a;  +  y  we  have 

a'^"  =  !+(;,  (x  +  y)  +  c^{x  +  y^-^c^ (»  +  y)"  + ; 

but         a'**  =  a'a^  =  a*  {1  +  Cjflj  +  CgOs*  +  c^a^-\- }. 

Since  the  two  expressions  for  «■**  are  identically  equal,  we 
may  assume  that  the  coefficients  of  a;  in  the  two  exprossions  are 
equal,  thus 

C|  +  2c^y+3c^*+4<j4y'+ ^e^a^ 

=  (?,{! +(j,y  +  cy  +  c,y»+ }. 
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In  this  identity  we  may  cu9ume  that  the  coefficients  of  i 
corresponding  powers  of  y  are  equal ;  thus 


c  ■ 
2<j,  =  Ci*;         therefore  c,  =  -^; 


3c, 


2 


?,  =  c,c, ;      'therefore  c.  =  -y-'  =  jy^ 


<?,c. 


ic^  =  e^c^;       therefore  c,  =  ^»  =  j-2^^; 


Thus  a'  =  l4-c,a;+-j^+:^4-iJ!+ 

Since  this  result  is  true  for  all  values  of  a;,  take  x  such  that 
c.x=l,  then  «  =  — ,  and 

'ill       1       1 

1 
this  series  is  usually  denoted  hj  e;  thus  a^i  =  e,  therefore  a  =  e^' 

and  Cj  =  log,a;  hence 

a'=l  +  (log.a)a;  +  5^2         +        |3— + 

Tliis  result  is  called  the  Exponential  Theorem. 

Put  e  for  a,  then  log,  a  becomes  log,  e,  that  is,  unity  (Art.  534) ; 

aj«     JJ.8     /J.4 
thus  ■         .e-=l  +  a;  +  ~  +  -5-+-  + 

If    If    Li 

This  very  important  result  is  true  for  all  values  of  x ;  and  the 
student  should  render  himself  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  be  able  to 
apply  it  to  special  cases.     For  example,  suppose  a;  =  —  1 ;  thus 

11111 
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Or  we  may  put  any  other  symbol  for  x ;  thus  putting  nz  for  x 

we.have         ^- l  +  n«  +  -p-- + -nr-  +-rj-  + 

[2        [3         [4 

"We  shall  in  Art.  551  make  a  remark  on  one  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding investigation,  and  we  shall  recur  hereafter  to  the  assumption' 
which  has  been  made  twice  in  the  course  of  the  present  Article. 

54:3,  By  actual  calculation  we  may  find  approximately  the 
numerical  value  of  the  series  which  we  have  denoted  by  ^ ;  it  is 
2-718281828 

544.     To  expand  log,  (1  +  x)  m  a  series  o/ ascending  powers  of  x. 

We  have  seen  in  Art  542,  that  c^  =  log,  a ;  that  is,  by  the 
same  Article,  log,a  =  a-  1  -  i(a- 1)'  +  J(a - 1)' - i(a - 1)*+ 

a?     a?     x^ 
For  a  put  1  +  a ;  hence  log,  (l  +  aj)  =  a;--x  +  -«-T'^  •••••• 

J  o  4 


This  series  may  be  applied  to  calculate  log,  (1  +  a)  if  a  is 
a  proper  fraction ;  but  unless  x  be  very  small,  the  terms  diminish 
so  slowly  that  we  shall  have  to  retain  a  large  number  of  them ; 
if  a;  be  greater  than  unity,  the  series  is  altogether  unsuitable.  We 
shall  therefore  deduce  some  more  convenient  formulae. 

a?     «•     «* 
545.     We  have  log,  (1  +  a;)  =  as  - -^  "^  3^  "T"'"  * '» 

therefore  log,  (1 -«)=-«-  —  --5-  —  -j  — , 

by  subtraction  we  obtain  the   value  of  log,  (1  -f  a;)  -  log,  (1  -  a?), 

that  is,  of  log,  ^1 ; 

1  ■""  as 

therefore  log,T| =  2|a;+  ^  +^  + [• 

In  this  series  write for  as,  and  therefore  --  for  = — - ; 

T.A.  22 
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Put  n  =  l,  then 

^"-i^A&^'^li^)'* } «• 

Again,  in   (1)  put  w  =  n  +  1,  thus  we  obtain  the  value  of 

71+1 

log. ;  therefore  log,  (w  +  1)  —  log,  n 

"^(2;iTT'*'3(2n  +  l)«'*"5(2n  +  l)^"*" J ^^^' 

546.     The  series  (2)  of  the  preceding  Article  will  enable  us  to 
find  log,  2 ;  put  m  =  2,  then  by  calculation  we  shall  find 
log,  2  = -69314718 

From  the  series  (3)  we  can  calculate  the  logarithm  of  either  of 
two  consecutive  numbers  when  we  know  that  of  the  other.  Put 
n  =  2,  and  by  making  use  of  the  known  value  of  log,  2,  we  shall 
obtain  log.  3  =  1-09861229 

Put  w=9  in  (3);  then  log,  w  =  log,  9  =  log,  3' =  2  log,  3  and  is 
therefore  known ;  hence  we  shall  find 

log.  10  =  2-30258509 

547.  Xiogarithms  to  the  base  e  are  called  Napierian  loga- 
rithms, from  Napier  the  inventor  of  logarithms;  they  are  also 
called  natitral  logarithms,  being  those  which  occur  first  in  our 
investigation  of  a  method  of  calculating  logarithms.     We  have 

,  said  that  the  base  10  is  the  only  base  used  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  logarithms,  but  logarithms  to  the  base  e  occur  fi^uently 
in  theoretical  investigations. 

548.  Prom  Art.  538  we  see  that  the  logarithm  of  a  number 
to  the  base  10  can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  Napierian  loga- 

^*^  ^y  1^0 '  "^^  ^  ^y  2W8509 '  ^-^  ^y  •*3*29448  j  thu 
multiplier  is  called  the  modvhia  of  the  common  system. 

The  base  e,  the  modulus  of  the  common  system,  and  the  loga- 
rithms to  the  base  e  of  2,  3,  and  5  have  all  been  calculated  to 
upwards  of  200  places  of  decimals.  See  the  Abstracts  of  the  Pampers 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  xx.  page  27. 
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The  series  in  Art  545  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  common 
logarithms ;  for  example,  take  the  series  (3),  multiply  throughout 
by  the  modulus  which  we  shall  denote  by  /x ;  thus 

that  is, 

549.  By  Art.  642  we  have 

(«-l)"  =  («+J2+j|+[4^ ) 

=  af  + terms  containing  higher  powers  of  a? (1). 

Again,  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

(e'-l)"  =  6"'-w6<"-^>'  +  '*^'*^"^^6C-«)'- (2). 

Expand  each  of  the  terms  e"*,  e*""**', ;  thus  the  coefficient 

ofaf  in(2)  wiUbe 

!?-«    (^-ly     w(n~l)(w-2)"     n(n-l)(n~2)(n-3y 

Ir  '^    Ir        [2       I:  [3  —    \r   "■ 

Hence  £x)m  (1),  by  the  same  principle  as  in  Art.  542,  we  see 
that 
«.«•    \^U     ixr  .^(^-1)/^      mr     w(n-l)(n-2)^^ 

is  =|wif  r  =  7i,  and  is  =0  if  r  be  less  than  w. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  term  on  the  right-hand  side  of  (1) 
which  involves  a"**  is  ^iB**^  Thus  we  get,  by  the  same  principle 
as  before, 

w-+»-w(w-l)--^»+^?^^^(7^-2)"+*- =in\n  +  h 

550.  We  will  give  another  method  of  arriving  at  the  expo- 
nential theorem.     By  the  Binomial  Theorem 

22—2 
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(1+-)  =l+naj-+ — ^ ^  -,  +  — ^^ rP -i 

\      nj  n  \2  fir  [3  » 

nx(nx-l)(nx-2)(nx-3)  1 
[4  n 

that  is, 

(1.1)    =1.,.^.     V      nA      n) 

H-- 2 "•••;•• 

Put  aj  =  l,  then  (l+^V 

1.1.     "^^  .  \   "n/ \       n)  ,\      n/\   "n/V   ""n/ 

=  l>l  +  -j^> ^ + ^ + 

hence  1+X+        \a         +  t'  + 

1_1     (l-l)(l-?)  ,. 

=  V  +  ^-^-[2--^ [3 ■" )• 

Now  this  being  true  however  large  n  may  be,  will  be  true 

whon  n  is  made  infinite  j  then  -  vanishes  and  we  obtain 

n 

«"*"«*  ft     t      1      1      1  )' 

^^«"^[2-^[3-*-S  + =  l^^^^j2^[3^[i  + j' 

that  is,  =6'. 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  expansion  of  f  in  powers  of  a; ; 

to  find  the  expansion  of  a'  suppose  a  a  ^  bo  that  c  » log,  a,  thus 

^     ^     1  c"*"     <^««     cV 

c*      6       1-MW+  |2        |3        [4  ^•••  — 
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551.  The  student  will  notice  that  in  the  preceding  Article  we 
have  used  the  Binomial  Theorem  to  expand  a  power  of  1  +  -  9  and 

if  -  is  leas  than  unity,  we  are  certain  that  the  expansion  gives  an 
n 

arUhmeticaUy  true  result  (Art.  519).  In  the  proof  given  of  the 
exponential  theorem  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Chapter,  if  a  - 1  is 
greater  than  unity,  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  with 
which  the  proof  commences  will  not  be  arithmetically  intelligible ; 
and  consequently  the  proof  can  only  be  coxisidered  sound  pro- 
vided a  is  less  than  2.  With  this  restriction  the  proof  is  sound, 
and  X  may  have  any  value.  In  order  to  complete  that  proof  we 
have  to  shew  that  the  theorem  is  true  for  any  value  of  a ;  and  as 
6  is  greater  than  2  we  ought  not  to  change  a  into  e  until  we  have 
removed  this  restriction  as  to  the  value  of  a.  This  restriction 
can  be  easily  removed ;  for  in  the  theorem 

a'  =  l4-(log,a)a?  +  ^-^*   ^       "*"       |3        "^ 

put  a  =  A^,  and  by  taking  y  small  enough  A  may  be  made  as 
great  as  we  please,  while  a  is  less  than  2.     Then  log,  a  =  y  log,  ui  ; 

thus   A^=  1  ^  (log,^)ya:.f  ^^"g-y^'^'  -f  ^"^^fj^^ ^ ; 

If  12  I 

therefore,  putting  z  for  yx^ 

^.1/1       A\       (log,^)V     (log,^)V 
ii'  =  l  +  (log,^);g+^    ^^^       +V-g|^.^L-.  + • 

thus  the  exponential  theorem  is  proved  imiversally. 

552.  "We  have  found  in  Art.  550,  that  when  n  increases 
without  limit  (l+-j     ultimately  becomes  e*;  in  the  same  way 

we  may  shew  that  when  n  increases  without  limit  (1  +  -) 
ultimately  becomes  e". 


EXAMPLES.     XXXIX« 
EXAMPLES   OF   LOGABITHMIC   SERIES. 

1.  Prove  that  log,(aj  +  l)  =  21og,aj  — log;(a;-l) 

Given  log,^  3  ^  '47712  and r^  =  -43429,  apply  the  above 

series  to  calculate  log^^  11. 

2.  Shew  that  log,  {x  +  2^)  =  2  log,  (aj  +  A)  -  log,  x 


\(x^h)' 


1      h*          1      h'  ) 

■^2(aj  +  A)*'*"3(a;  +  A/'^ J* 


3.  If  a,  5^  c  be  three  consecutive  numbers, 
log,c  =  21og,6-log,a 

■"  ^  \2ac  +  l  ■*■  3(2ac+l)»  "*■  5(2ac+l/ "*" ••••") ' 

4.  If  X  and  ft  be  the  roots  of  ax'  +  Ja;  +  c  =  0,  shew  that 
log,  (a  -  &«  -f  c»*)  =  log,  a  +  (X  +  ft)  a; — ^  »'+.%.... 

5.  Log,  {l+l+a!  +  (l+  x)*}  =  3  log,  (!+«)-  log,  x 

f     1          1      1                1  \ 

~l(l+a;)''^2(l  +  «)''^3(l+a!)'"^ J* 

6.  Log.(a:  +  l)  =  ^J^log.a;-g^^log.(a>-l) 

2      (      1  2  3  •) 

2a!+ll2.3.a!''^3.5.a!''^4.7.iB''^ /' 

r.  i^{(,..f(.-.)-}. -,.3^.^,. 
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8.  Find  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  j^.     To  how  many 

decimal  places  is  your  result  correct  f 

9.  Assuming  the  series  for  log,  (1  +  x)  and  e%  shew  that 

nearly  when  n  is  large ;  and  find  the  next  term  of  the  series  of 
which  the  expression  on  the  second  side  is  the  commencement. 

10.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x*  in  the  development  of 

a  +  bx  +  caf 

11.  Shewthatlog.4  =  l  +  j-|-^  +  ^  +  g-|^  + 

12.  Shewthat  nT*' -nin^  1)"^'  +  ^ ^^o^ ^hn- 2)"^« - 


(n     n(n-\)\.       _ 


XL.    CONVERGENCE  AND  DIVERGENCE  OP  SERIES. 

653.  The  expression  u^  +  u^-^u^  +  u^-k- in  which  the 

successive  terms  are  formed  by  some  regular  law,  and  the  number 
of  the  terms  is  unlimited,  is  called  an  infinite  series. 

654.  An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  convergent  when  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  cannot  numerically  exceed  some  finite  quan- 
tity however  great  n  may  be. 

555.  An  infinite  series  is  said  to  be  divergent  when  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made  numerically  greater  than  any 
finite  quantity,  by  taking  n  large  enough. 
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556.  Suppose  that  by  adding  more  and  more  terms  of  an 
infinite  series  we  continually  approximate  to  a  certain  residt,  so 
that  the  sum  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  terms  -will  differ 
from  that  result  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  then  that 
result  is  called  the  sum  of  the  infmUe  series. 

For  example,  consider  the  infinite  series 

l  +  aj  +  a*+ , 

and  suppose  x  a  positive  quantity. 
We  know  that 

1  +aj  +  iB*+ -f  g""'  =  ,  "     . 

l-JB 

Hence  if  a;  be  less  than  1,  however  great  n  may  be,  the  sum 

of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  is  less  than  ^ ;  the  series  is 

i  —  X 

therefore  convergent     And,  as  by  taking  n  large  enough  the  sum 
of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made  to  differ  from by  less  than 

any  assigned  quantity,  ^j is  the  swm  of  the  infinite  series. 

If  a;  =  1,  the  series  is  diver gerU ;  for  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  is  w,  and  by  taking  sufficient  terms  this  may  be  made 
greater  than  any  finite  quantity. 

If  a;  is  greater  than  1,  the  series  is  divergent ; .  for  the  sum 

af-1 
of  the  first  n  terms  is  r-,  which  may  be  made  greater  than 

any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 

557.  An  infinite  series  in  which  all  the  terms  a/re  of  the  same 
sign  is  divergent  if  each  term  is  greater  than  some  assigned  finite 
quantity,  however  smaM,   . 

Eor  if  each  term  is  greater  than  the  quantity  c,  the  sum  of  the 
first  n  terms  is  greater  than  nc,  and  this  can  be  made  greater  than 
any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 
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558.  An  infinite  series  of  termSf  the  signs  of  which  cure  aUer- 
ncAely  positive  and  negative^  is  convergent  \f  ecuh  term  is  nwnwri- 
caMy  less  them  the  preceding  term. 

Let  the  series  be  1^,-1^^  +  1^,-^44- .... ;  this  may  be  written 

(w,  -  w.)  +  K  -^4)  +  K  -  **•)+ I 

and  also  thus, 

w,  -  K-  Wa) -  K-  wj - (w,  -  Wy)  - 

From  the  first  mode  of  writing  the  series  we  see  that  the  sum 
of  any  number  of  terms  is  a  positive  quantity,  and  from  the 
second  mode  of  writing  the  series  we  see  that  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  terms  is  less  than  u^ ;  hence  the  series  is  convergent. 

It  is  necessary  to  shew  in  this  case  that  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  terms  is  positive ;  because  if  we  only  know  that  the 
sum  is  less  than  u^,  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is  not  a  negative 
quantity  of  imlimited  magnitude. 

An  important  distinction  should  be  noticed  with  respect  to 
the  series  here  considered.  If  the  terms  w,,  w,,  w,,  ...  diminish 
tmthotit  limit  the.  sum  of  n  terms  and  the  sum  of  n  +  1  terms  will 
differ  by  an  indefinitely  small  quantity  when  n  is  taken  large 
enough.  But  if  the  terms  u^,  w,,  w,,  ...  do  not  diminish  withovt 
limit  the  sum  of  n  terms  and  the  sum  of  n  +  1  terms  will  always 
differ  by  a  finite  quantity.  The  series  continued  to  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  will  have  a  sum,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Art.  556,  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter  case.  In  both 
cases  the  series  is  convergent  according  to  otir  definition.  But 
some  writers  prefer  another  definition  of  convergence;  namely, 
they  consider  a  series  convergent  only  when  the  simi  of  an  in- 
definitely large  number  of  terms  can  be  made  to  differ  firom  one 
fixed  value  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity :  and  according  to 
this  definition  the  series  is  convergent  in  the  first  case,  but  not  in 
the  second. 
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559.  An  infinite  series  is  convergent  if  from  and  after  any 
faced  term  His  ratio  of  each  term  to  ike  preceding  term  is  numericcUly 
less  them  some  quantity  which  is  itself  wumericaUy  less  than  uniiy. 

Let  the  series  beginning  at  the  fixed  term  be 


and  let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  of  these  terms.     Then 
S=u^  +  Ug  +  u^+ +  u^ 

{-      U,      W-  t*.      u^  u,  w,  ) 

u^     u^u^     u^u^u^  ) 

Now  first  let  all  the  terms  be  positive,  and  suppose 

-^  less  than  k,     -^  less  than  k,     —  less  than  k, 

u  u  u 

ewj  iCj  w^ 

Then  S  is  less  than  Wj{l+A:  +  yfc*+ +A""*};  that  is,  less 

1  —  A* 
than  u,  - — i- .     Hence  if  ^  be  less  than  unity,  S  is  less  than 
*  1  -a;  "^ 

-^-z- ;   thus  the  sum  of  as  many  terms  as  we  please  beginning 

1  "~"  Ac 

with  u^  is  less  than  a  certain  finite  quantity,  and  therefore  the 
series  beginning  with  u^  is  convergent. 

Secondly,  suppose  the  terms  not  all  positive ;  then  if  they  are 
all  negative,  the  numerical  value  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
them  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  all  positive ;  if  some  terms  are 
positive  and  some  negative,  the  sum  is  numerically  less  than  if 
the  terms  were  all  positive.  Hence  the  infinite  series  is  still  con- 
vergent. 

Since  the  infinite  series  beginning  with  u^  is  convergent,  the 
infinite  series  which  begins  with  any  fixed  term  before  u^  will  be 
also  convergent  j  for  we  shall  thus  only  have  to  add  a  finite 
number  of  finite  terms  to  the  series  beginning  with  u^, 

560.  An  infinite  series  is  divergent  if  from  and  after  any 
fixed  term  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  term  is  greater 
than  unityy  or  eqtud  to  unity,  and  the  terms  are  all  of  the  same  sign. 
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Let  the  series  beginning  at  the  fixed  term  be 


and  let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  of  these  terms.     Then 

{-     u^     w.  w,     W4  u^  ii,  ) 

Wj        W,  Wj        U^  U^  Wj  J 

Now,  first  suppose 
-'  greater  than  1,     —  greater  than  1,     —  greater  than  1,  .. 


Then   S  is   numerically  greater   than   w,  {1  +  1  + +  1}, 

that  is,  numerically  greater  than  nu^.  Hence  >S'  may  be  made 
numerically  greater  than  any  finite  quantity  by  taking  n  large 
enough,  and  therefore  the  series  beginning  with  u^  is  divergent. 

Next,  suppose  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  to  be 
unity;  then  S=  nu^,  and  this  may  be  made  greater  than  any  finite 
quantity  by  taking  n  large  enough. 

And  if  we  begin  with  any  fixed  term  before  u^  the  series  will 
obTiously  still  be  divergent. 

561.  The  rules  in  the  preceding  Articles  will  determine  in 
many  cases  whether  an  infinite  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 
There  is  one  case  in  which  they  do  not  apply  which  it  is  desijtuble 
to  notice,  namely,  when  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  is 
less  than  unity,  but  continually  approaching  unity,  so  that  we 
cannot  name  any  finite  quantity  k  which  is  less  than  unity,  and 
yet  always  greater  than  this  ratio.  In  such  a  case,  as  will  appear 
fix)m  the  example  in  the  following  Article,  the  series  may  be  con- 
vergent or  divergent. 

662.     Consider  the  infinite  series 

I     i      1      i 

J,,  +  2P  +3P  +  4P+ 

Here  the  ratio  of  the  n^  term  to  the  (n  - 1)*  term  is 
f^^!LlI—j  ;  if  p  be  positive,  this  is  less  than  unity,  but  continually 
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approaches  to  unity  as  n  increases.  This  case  then  cannot  be 
tested  by  any  of  the  rules  already  given ;  we  shall  however  prove 
that  the  series  is  convergent  if  jp  be  greater  than  unity,  and 
divergent  if  jp  be  unity,  or  less  than  unity.  • 

I.     Suppose  p  greater  than  unity. 

The  first  term  of  the  series  is  1,  the  next  two  terms  are  toge- 

2 
ther  less  than  ^,   the  following  four  terms  are  together  less 

•  A.  fl 

than  j^ ,  the  following  eight  terms  are  together  less  than  ^ , 

and  so  on.     Hence  the  whole  series  is  less  than 

-      2       4      8 

l  +  2-'  +  4?^8>^ 

that  is^  less  than 

l  +  a5  +  a"  +  aj"+ 

2 
where  «=o^-     Since  p  is  greater  than  unity,  x  is  less  than 

unity ;  hence  the  series  is  convergent. 
IL     Suppose  p  equal  to  unity. 

rru         '      '  ,1111 

The  senes  IS  now  1 +-+_-}.-  +  _+ 

2     o     4t     O 

The  first  term  is  1,  the  second  term  is  ^ ,  the  next  two  terms 

2        1 
are  together  greater  than  j  or  ^,  the  following  four  terms  are 

4        1 
together  greater  than  ^  or  ^5,   and  so  on.     Hence  by  taking  a 
o         J 

sufficient  number  of  terms  we  can  obtain  a  sum  greater  than 
any  finite  multiple  of  ^ ;  the  series  is  therefore  divergent. 

III.     Suppose  p  less  than  unity  or  negative. 

Each  term  is  now  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  in  IL  ; 
the  series  is  therefore  a  fortiori  divergent. 
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563.  We  will  now  give  a  general  theorem  which  can  be 
proved  in  the  manner  exemplified  in  the  preceding  Article.  If 
<l>{x)  be  poBitiye  for  all  pofiitiye  integral  values  of  z^  and  con- 
tinually diminish  as  x  increases,  and  m  be  any  positive  int^er, 
then  the  two  infinite  series 

^ (1)  4-^(2)  +  <^(3)  +  1^(4)  +  1^(5)  + 

and  ^  (1)  +  m<^  (m)  +  m"<^  (m")  +  w*^  (m")  + 

are  both  convergent  or  both  divergent. 

Consider  all  the  terms  of  the  first  series  comprised  between 
^  (m^)  and  ^  {^^^),  including  the  last  and  excluding  the  first,  k 
being  any  positive  integer;  the  number  of  these  terms  is  w»**'  -  m*, 
and  their  sum  is  therefore  greater  than  m*(m-  1)  ^  (?»**•*).  Thus 
all  the  first  series  beginning  with  the  term  <f>  (m*  +  1)  will  be 

971  ~*~  1 

greater  than  times  the  second  series  beginning  with  the 

term  m*^*  ^  («***"*),     Thus  if  the  second  series  be  divergent,  so  also 
is  the  first. 

Again,  the  terms  selected  from  the  first  series  are  less  than 
w*(wi- 1)  ^(wi*).  Thus  all  the  first  series  beginning  with  the 
term  ^  (m*  +1)  will  be  less  than  w»  - 1  times  the  second  series 
beginning  with  m^<f>  (m*).  Thus  if  the  second  series  be  convergent, 
so  also  is  the  first. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  theorem  we  may  take  the 
following :  the  series  of  which  ike  general  term  is  — r= r-^  is  con- 
vergent if  'p  he  greater  than  imity,  and  divergent  if  p  be  equal  to 
wnity  or  less  than  vm,iiy.     By  the  theorem  the  proposed  series  is 

convergent  or  divergent  according  as  the  series  of  which  the 
_-« 

general  term  is  — 7= =rr  is  convergent  or  divergent  j  the  latter 

m"(logm/ 

general  term  is  -= -— r,  so  that  it  bears  a  oomsUinJl  ratio  to  the 

*^  (logm/w'' 

general  term  —  for  all  values  of  n.     Hence  the  required  result 
fi>llowB  by  Art  562. 
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564.     The  seriea  obtained  by  expanding  {l+x]^  by  the  Bvruh 
mial  Theorem  is  convergent  ifnis  nwnericaUy  leas  than  vadty. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (r+  If  term  to  the  »*  is  ^"^^    a^   lin 

ifl  negative  and  numerically  greater  than  unity  the  fiEustor  

is  numerically  greater  than  unity ;  but  it  continually  approaches 
imity,  and  can  be  made  to  differ  from  unity  by  less  than  any 
assigned  quantity  by  taking  r  large  enough.  Hence  if  a;  is  nume- 
rically less  than  unity  the  product  a,  when  r  is  large 

r 

enough,  will  be  numerically  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  itself 
numerically  less  than  unity.  Hence  the  series  is  convergent. 
(Art.  559.) 

If  n  is  positive  the  factor  is  numerically  less  than 

unity  when  r  is  greater  than  n ;  if  n  is  negative  and  numerically 

less  than  unity  this  factor  is  always  numerically  less  than  unity  ; 

if  w  =  —  1  this  factor  is  numerically  equal  to  unity :  thus  in  the 

first  case  when  r  is  greater  than  n,  and  in  the  other  two  cases 

n  —  r'^-\ 
always,  if  a?  is  numerically  less  than  unity  the  product  x 

is  numerically  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  itself  numerically  less 
than  unity.     Hence  the  series  is  convergent.     (Art.  559.) 


5Q5.     TJie  series  obtained  by  expanding  log  (1  +  x)  in  powers 
ofnis  convergent  ifnis  numerically  less  than  tmiiy. 

For  the  ratio  of  the  (r+ 1)*^  term  to  the  r***  is r-    If  then 

^        '  r+1 

X  be  less  than  unity,  this  ratio  is  always  numerically  less  than  a 

quantity  which  is  itself  numerically  less  than  imity.     Hence  the 

series  is  convergent,     (Art.  559.) 

566.     The  series  obtained  by  expanding  a*  in  potoers  of  n  is 
alwa/ys  convergent. 
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For  the  ratio  of  the  (r+  !)**»  term  to  the  r**  is  ?-2^.    What- 

ever  be  the  value  of  x,  we  can  take  r  so  large  that  this  ratio  shall 
be  less  than  xmity,  and  the  ratio  will  diminish  as  r  increases. 
Hence  the  series  is  always  convergent.     (Art.  559.) 


EXAMPLES  OF  CONVEBGENCE  AND  DIYEBGENCE   OF  SERIES. 

Examine  whether  the  following  ten  series  are  -convergent  or 
divergent : 

1  1         ,  1  1 

x{x  +  a)      (x+  2a)  {x  -k-  3a)     {x  +  4a)  (a  +  5a)     ' 

^      3        5x'     7a^    '9x*  2w+l 

2-  2^^-5-^T()+-i7-' ■'T^n^-^ 

^      m+p     «n-2p     vn-hSp 

•5. + i —  + 5 —  + 

a  a'  a 

4.  (a  +  l)'  +  (a+2)'a?  +  (a  +  3)V+ 

5.  l'  +  2'a;  +  3V+ 

^'     2"^1+V2"*"1+V3"*"1+V4"*' 

„  X  x  X 

l  +  a"        l+X*        1+05* 

o       1        1        1        1 

»•  p  +  y+F"*"?'"^ 

9.     r  +  2-a;+3V+ 

in         ^  ^  ^ 

(ST6/  ■**  (a  +  26)^  ■*"  (a  +  36/  "^ 

11.  Suppose  that  in  the  series  w^+Wj+w,+W3+ each  term 

is  less  than  the  preceding ;  then  shew  that  this  series  and  the  series 

tt^4-2Wj  +  2\  +  2X  +  2V,^+ are  both  convergent  or  both 

divergent. 

1       2      3 

12.  Shew  l^t  the  series  1  +  oS  +  oS  +  TS"*" ^  convergent 

if  n  be  greater  than  2,  and  divergent  if  n  be  less  than  2  or  equal 
to2.  • 
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XLI.    INTEREST. 

567.  Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  The  sum 
lent  is  called  the  Principal.  The  Amount  is  the  sum  of  the 
Principal  and  Interest  at  the  end  of  any  time. 

568.  Interest  is  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compovmd.  When 
interest  of  the  Principal  alone  is  taken  it  is  called  simple  interest ; 
but  if  the  interest  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due  is  added  to  the 
principal  and  interest  charged  upon  the  whole,  it  is  called  comn 
pound  ini&re&t, 

569.  The  ra;te  of  interest  is  the  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a 
certain  sum  for  a  certain  time.  In  practice  the  sum  is  usually 
£100  and  the  time  one  year ;  and  when  we  say  that  the  rate  of 
interest  is  £A,  Qs.  Sd,  per  cent.,  we  niean  that  £A.  6«.  8d,,  that  is, 
£A^j  is  due  for  the  use  of  £100  for  one  year.  In  theory  it  is 
convenient,  as  we  shall  see,  to  use  a  symbol  to  denote  the  interest 
of  one  pound  for  one  year. 

570.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  swm  in  amy  time  at  simple 
interest. 

Let  P  be  the  principal  in  pounds,  n  the  number  of  years  for 
which  interest  is  taken,  r  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year, 
M  the  amount. 

Since  r  is  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  Pr  is  the 
interest  of  P  poimds  for  one  year,  and  therefore  nPr  the  interest 
of  P  pounds  for  n  years ; 
therefore  M^P-k-Pnr. 

From  this  equation  if  any  three  of  the  four  quantities  if,  P, 
n,  r  are  given,  the  fourth  can  be  found ;  thus 

„       M  M^P  M--F 


n  = 


1  +  nr'        '•""    Pr    '        ^       Pn 
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571.  To  find  the  amount  of  a  given  sum  in  ant/  time  at  com- 
pownd  interest. 

Let  E  denote  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year,  so  that 
jR  ■=  1  +  r,  then  FH  is  the  amount  of  i*  in  one  year ;  the  amount 
of  FB  in  one  year  is  FEB  or  PjR',  which  is  therefore  the  amount 
of  P  in  two  years  at  compound  interest.  Similarly  the  amount 
of  FB*  in  one  year  is  FB^,  which  is  therefore  the  amount  of  F 
in  three  years.  Proceeding  thus  we  find  that  the  amount  of  F  in 
n  years  is  FB* ;  therefore  denoting  this  amount  by  Jf, 

M=FB-. 

_  ^     M  log  M -log  F        „     /M\l 

Hence        F  =  -^,     w  =  — ^- — =^-^— ,      B  =  l-=r], 
i?"  logB        '  \F  J 

The  interest  gained  in  n  years  is  M-F  or  F  {B*  —  1). 

572.  Next  suppose  interest  is  due  more  frequently  than  once 
a  year;   for  example,  suppose  interest  to  be  due  every  quarter, 

and  let  j  be  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  quarter.     Then,  at 

compound  interest,  the  amount  of  P  in  n  years  is  P  f  1  +  -  j  ; 
for  the  amount  is  obviously  the  same  as  if  the  number  of  years 
were  hi,  and  j  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year.  Simi- 
larly, at  compound  interest,  if  interest  be  due  q  times  a  year,  and 
the  interest  of  one  pound  be  -  for  each  interval,  the  amount  of 

P  in  w  years  is  P  ( 1  +  -  j  . 

At  simple  interest  the  amount  will  be  the  same  in  the  cases 
supposed  as  if  the  interest  were  payable  yearly,  r  being  the  inter- 
est of  one  pound  for  one  year. 

573.  The  formulse  of  the  preceding  Articles  have  been  ob- 
tained on  the  supposition  that  n  is  an  integer ;  we  may  therefore 
ask  whether  they  are  true  when  n  is  not  an  integer.     Suppose 

T.  A.  23 
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n  =m  +  -f  where  w  is  an  integer  and  -  a  proper  fraction.     At 
/*  ft 

simple  interest  the  interest  of  F  for  m  years  is  Fmr ;  and  if  the 

borrower  has  agreed  to  pay  for  any  fraction  of  a  year  the  same 

Fr  . 

fraction  of  the  annual  interest,  then  —  is  the  interest  of  F  for 

/l\tti  p^ 

f-j    of  a  year;  hence  the  whole  interest  is  Fmr-k-  — ,  that  is, 

Fnr,  and  the  formula  for  the  amount  holds  when  n  is  not  an 
integer.  Next  consider  the  case  of  compound  interest;  the 
amount  of  P  in  w  years  will  be  FFT ;  if  for  the  fraction  of  a  year 
interest  is  due  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  interest  of  FF^  for 

-  j    of  a  year  is  ,  and  the  whole  amount  is  FFtIi  +-). 

On  this  supposition  then  the  formula  is  not  true  when  n  is  not 
an  integer;     To  make  the  formula  true  the  agreement  must  be 

that  the  amount  of  one  pound  at  the  end  of  (-)     of  a  year 

\  /1\*^ 

shall  be  (1  +r)^,  and  therefore  the  interest  for  f-J     of  a  year 

1 
(1  +  r)/*  - 1.     This  supposition  though  not  made   in   practice   is 
often  made  in  theory,  in  order  that  the  formulae  may  hold  uni- 
versally. 

Similarly  if  interest  is  payable  q  times  a  year  the  amount  of 

P  in  w  years  isPri+-j  ,by  Art.  572,  if  t*  be  an  integer ;  and 

it  is  assumed  in  theory  that  this  result  holds  if  ti  be  not  an 
integer. 

574.  The  amount  of  P  in  w  years  when  the  interest  is  paid 

q  times  a  year  is  P  (1  +  -  j  ,  by  Art.  572 ;  if  we  suppose  q  to 

increase  without  limit,  this  becomes  Pe"*"  (Art  552),  which  will 
therefore  be  the  amount  when  the  interest  is  due  every  moment. 

575.  The  Fresent  value  of  an  amount  due  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time  is  that  sum  whieh  with  its  interest  for  the  given  time 
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will  be  equal  to  the  amount.     That  is,  (Art  567),  the  Principal  is 
the  present  value  of  the  amount. 

576.  Discount  is  an  allowance  made  fbr  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  before  it  is  due. 

From  the  definition  of  present  value,  it  follows  that  a  debt  due 
at  some  future  period  is  equitably  discharged  by  paying  the 
jjresent  value  at  once;  hence  the  discount  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  due  diminished  by  its  present  value. 

577.  To  find  the  present  value  of  a  sum  due  at  the  end  of 
a  given  time  and  the  discount. 

Let  F  be  the  present  value,  M  the  amount^  D  the  discount, 
r  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  one  year,  n  the  number  of  years, 
a  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year. 

At  simple  interest : 

M=F{l+nr\    (Art  670); 

therefore  P  =  T^y        J)=M-F^^^, 

1  +  wr  1  +  nr 

At  compound  interest : 

M=FE\   (Art.  571); 

therefore  P^J,         D  =  M^F  =  ^^%:^\ 

578.  In  practice  it  is  very  common  to  allow  the  interest  of  a 

sum  of  money  paid  before  it  is  due,  instead  of  the  discou/nt  as  here 

Mwr 
defined.     Thus  at  simple  interest,  instead  of  = the  payer 

would  be  allowed  Mnr  for  immediate  payment. 


EXAMPLES   OF  UTTEBEST. 

1.     Shew  tiiat  at  simple  interest  the  discount  is  half  the  har- 
monic mean  between  the  sum  due  and  the  interest  on  it. 
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2.  At  simple  interest  the  interest  on  a  certain  sum  of  money 
is  J&180,  and  tiie  discount  on  the  same  sum  for  the  same  time  and 
at  the  same  rate  is  ^150  :  find  the  sum. 

3.  If  the  interest  on  £,A  for  a  year  be  equal  to  the  discount 
on  &,B  for  the  same  time,  find  the  rate  of  interest. 

4.  If  a  sum  of  money  doubles  itself  in  40  years  at  simple 
interest,  find  the  rate  of  interest. 

5.  A  tradesman  marks  his  goods  with  two  prices,  one  for 
ready  money,  and  the  other  for  a  credit  of  6  months :  find  what 
ratio  the  two  prices  ought  to  bear  to  each  other,  allowing  5  per 
cent,  simple  interest. 

6.  Find  in  how  many  years  j£100  will  become  £1050  at 
5  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  having  given 

log  14  =  1-14613,    log  15  =  1-17609,    log  16  =  1-20412. 

7.  Find  how  many  years  will  elapse  before  a  sum  of  money 
trebles  itself  at  3  J  per  cent,  compoimd  interest ;  having  given 

log  10350  =  401494,        log  3  =  -47712. 

8.  K  a  sum  of  money  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest 
accumulate  to  'p  times  its  original  value  in  w  years,  and  to  q 
times  its  original  value  in  n  years,  prove  that  w  =  m  logp  y. 


XUL    EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS. 

679.  When  different  sums  of  money  ar6  due  from  one  person 
to  another  at  different  times,  we  may  be  required  to  find  the  time 
at  which  they  may  all  be  paid  together,  so  that  neither  lender 
nor  borrower  may  lose.  The  time  so  foimd  is  called  the  equated 
time, 

680.  To  find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums  due  at 
different  tim^a  supposing  simple  interest. 

Let  Pj,  Pj  be  the  two  sums  due  at  the  end  of  t^^  t^  years 
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respectively ;  suppose  t^  greater  than  t^ ;  let  r  be  the  interest  of 
one  pound  for  one  year,  x  the  number  of  years  in  the  equated 
time. 

The  condition  of  fairness  to  both  parties  may  be  secured  by 
supposing  that  the  discount  allowed  for  the  sum  paid  before  it  is 
due  is  equal  to  the  interest  charged  on  the  sum  not  paid  until 
after  it  is  dua 

The  discount  on  P.  for  t^  —  x  years  is  ..  *  v x- ; 

*         ■        "^  l  +  («,-a5)r* 

the  interest  on  P^  for  a?  -  <,  years  is  jP,  (oj  -  <,)  r ; 
therefore  P,(<>-g)    ^  p  /^ _ . x 

This  will  give  a  quadratic  equation  in  x,  namely, 

that  root  must  be  taken  which  lies  between  t^  and  t^. 

581.  Another  method  of  solving  the  question  of  the  preced- 
ing Article  is  as  follows : 

P 

The  present  value  of  P,  due  at  the  end  of  t^  years  is  ;j — j- ; 

P 

the  present  value  of  P  due  at  the  end  of  t  years  is  = — ^  ; 

.    P  +P 

the  present  value  of  P^  +  P,  due  at  the  end  of  x  years  is  -=J ^. 

Hence  we  may  propose  to  find  the  equated  time  of  payment, 
X,  from  the  equation 

l-ht^r     l  +  t^r      l+xr 

582.  If  such  a  question  did  occur  in  practice  however  the 
method  would  probably  be  to  proceed  as  in  the  first  solution,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  lender  would  allow  interest  instead  of  dis- 
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count  on  the  sum  paid  before  it  was  due ;  thus  we  should  find  x 
from 

therefore  {P,  +  P,)x  =  P^t^  +  P,e.. 

In  this  case  the  interest  on  P,  +  jP,  for  x  years  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  interests  of  P,  and  P,  for  the  times  «,  and  t^  respect- 
ively ;  this  follows  if  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the  last  equation 
by  r.  This  rule  is  more  advantageous  to  the  borrower  than  that 
in  Art.  580,  for  the  interest  on  a  given  amount  is  greater  than  the 
discount.    See  Art  577. 

583.     Suppose  there  are  several  sums  P^,  P^,  P^, due  at 

the  end  of  ^j,  ^,,  <,, years  respectively,  and  the  equated  time 

of  payment  is  required. 

The  first  method  of  solution  (Art.  580)  becomes  very  compli- 
cated in  this  case,  and  we  shall  therefore  omit  it. 

The  second  method  (Art  581)  gives  for  determining  x^  the 
number  of  years  in  the  equated  time, 

-Z^+_^._+^.-+     _p,-^p.^p,+ 

l+<,r     l  +  t,r     l  +  t^r     1+ar 


l  +  t^r^l  +  t^r^l  +  t^r     "^  ^l+tr' 

and  the  sum  P^  +  P^-k-P^-^- by  SP;  then  we  may  write  the 

above  result  thus, 

P   \       2P^ 
xr 


.(_P_  \      ^ 
•Vl  +  ^/      1  +  i 


The  third  method  (Art  582)  gives 

«'(A  +  ^.+^.  + )=^A+i'A  +  A<.+ ; 

which  may  be  written  xSP  =  SP*. 

584.  Equation  of  pajfrnevUe  is  a  subject  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, and  seems  retained  in  books  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the 
apparent  paradox   of   different   methods    occurring  which   may 
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appear  equally  fair,  but  which  lead  to  different  results.  We 
refer  the  student  for  more  information  on  the  question  to  the 
article  Discount  in  the  English  Cydopoedia,  We  may  observe, 
however,  that  the  difficulty,  if  such  it  be,  arises  £h)m  the  fact  that 
simple  interest  is  almost  a  fiction ;  the  moment  any  sum  of  money 
is  due,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  called  principal  or  interest,  it 
is  of  equal  value  to  the  owner ;  and  thus  if  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money  is  retained  by  the  borrower,  it  ought  in  justice  to 
the  lender,  to  be  united  to  the  principal,  and  charged  with  in- 
terest afterwards, 

585.  If  compownd  interest  be  allowed,  the  solutions  in 
Arts.  580  and  581  will  give  the  same  result. 

For  the  solution  according  to  Art.  580  will  be  as  follows  : 

the  discount  on  P^  for  t^-x  years  is  P^  f  1  --^p:^)  ,  ' 

the  interest  on  P^  for  x-t^  years  is  P,  (22*^«  -  1) ; 

therefore  P.  (l  -  ^)  =  P,  {2i^>  - 1). 

From  this  equation  x  must  be  found;  by  transposition  we 
shall  see  that  this  is  the  same  equation  as  would  be  obtained  by 
the  method  of  Art.  581 ;  for  we  obtain 

P  +P       P       P 
therefore  '  r>r    '  =  Tir  +  rJ-  > 

which  shews  that  x  is  such  Ihat  the  present  value  of  P^  +  P, 
due  at  the  end  of  x  years  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present 
values  of  Pj  and  P,  due  at  the  end  of  <,  and  t^  years  respectively. 

586.  If  there  are  different  sums  P^,  P^,  P^, due  at  the 

end  of  t^f  t^y  t^j years  respectively,  the  equated  time  of  pay- 
ment, Xy  allowing  compound  interest,  may  be  found  from 
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which  may  be  written 

587.  We  have  said  in  Art  580,  that  we  must  take  that  root 
of  the  quadratic  equation  which  lies  between  t^  and  t^ ;  we  will 
now  prove  that  there  will  in  fact  be  always  one  root,  and  only 
one,  between  t^  and  t^. 

We  have  to  shew  that  the  equation 

P,(x-t,){l  +  {t,-x)r}-P,(t,-x)  =  0 

has  one  root,  and  only  one,  lying  between  t^  and  t^. 

The  eccpression  F^  (a:  —  <,)  {I  +  (t^  -x)r}--  P^  (<,  -  ar)  is  obviously 
positive  when  x  —  t^.  If  this  expression  is  arranged  in  the  form 
a«*  +  6«  +  c,  the  coefficient  a  is  negative,  being  —P^r\  hence  t^ 
must  lie  between  the  roots  of  the  equation  by  Art.  339 ;  that  is, 
one  root  is  greater  than  t^  and  one  root  less  than  t^.  It  is  obvious 
too  that  no  value  of  x  less  than  t^  can  make  the  eoi^ession  vanish, 
so  there  cannot  be  a  root  of  the  eqTMUion  less  than  t^ ;  there  must 
then  be  one  root  between  t^  and  <„  and  one  root  greater  than  t^. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  value  a;  =^,  +  -  also  makes  the 
expression  positive^  and  so  the  root  which  is  greater  than  t^  must 
by  Art.  339  be  greater  than  <,  +  -  . 


MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums,  one  of 
£400  due  two  years  hence,  the  other  of  £2100  due  eight  years 
hence,  at  5  per  cent.     (Art.  580.) 

2.  Find  the  equated  time  of  payment  of  two  sums,  one  of 
£20  due  at  the  present  date,  the  other  of  £16.  5*.  due  270  days 
hence,  the  rate  of  interest  being  twopence-halj^nny  per  hundred 
pounds  per  day.     (Art.  580.) 
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3.  Fmd  the  equated  time  of  paying  two  sums  of  money  due 
at  different  epoclis,  interest  being  supposed  due  every  moment. 

4.  A  sum  of  money  is  left  by  will  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts  such  that  their  amounts  at  compound  interest,  in  a,  6,  c  years 
respectively,  shall  be  equal :  determine  the  parts. 

5.  If  a  and  n  be  positive  integers,  the  integral  part  of 
{a  +  V(»"-l)}"wodd. 

6.  If  a  and  n  be  positive  integers,  the  integral  part  of 
{^(a*+ 1)  +  a}*  is  odd  when  n  is  even,  and  even  when  n  is  odd. 

7.  Shew  that  the  remainder  after  n  terms  of  the  expansion  of 

( j  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  a;  is 

(-l)*g*    (n  +  l)g-f ?ia? 
a"-'     •       (a  +  a:)'       ' 

8.  If  1^  (w,  r)  =  w  (n  - 1)  (n  -  2) . . .  (w  -  r  +  1),  shew  that 

^ (w,  r)  =  ^(w- 2,  r)+  2rj/r(n - 2,  r- 1)  +  r (r- 1)  1^ (w-  2,  r- 2). 

ft      Tr-L/      \     w(n-l)  ...(»-r  +  l)      _         .   ^ 

9.  If  ^  (w,  r)  =  — ^ ^-r-^^ ' ,  shew  that 

<^(n,  wi)  =  ^(n-m  +  l,  1)  + ^(w- 1,^  l)^(w-m  +  l,  2) 

+  ^(w-l,  2)^(n-m+l,  3)4- 

10.  With  the  same  notation  shew  that 

a-(a  +  )8)^(7i,  l)  +  (a  +  2j8)^(w,  2)  -  (a  +  3^)  ^  (»,  3)+  

+  (- 1)"  {a  + w^)  4>  (w,  n)  =  0. 

11.  If  8  be  the  sum.  of  n  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression 
whose  first  term  is  a  and  common  ratio  1  +  a,  where  x  is  very 

small,  shew  that  w  =  - <  1  -^    ^    V  approximately. 

12.  If  a  quantity  change  continuously  in  value  from  a  to  6 
in  a  given  time  t^^  the  increase  at  any  instant  bearing  a  constant 
ratio  to  its  value  at  that  instant,  shew  that  its  value  at  any  time  t 

will  be  a  (|V.     (Art.  574.) 
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688.  To  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity  left  unpaid  for  any 
number  of  years ,  oMowing  simple  interest  upon  each  sum  from  the 
time  U  become  due. 

Let  A  be  the  annuity,  n  the  number  of  years,  r  the  interest  of 
one  pound  for  one  year,  M  the  amount. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  A  becomes  due,  and  at  tha  end  of 
the  second  year  the  interest  of  the  first  annuity  is  rui  ;  at  the  end 
of  this  year  the  principal  becomes  2-4,  therefore  the  interest  due 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  is  2rA  j  in  the  same  way  the  interest 
due  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  is  Sr-i ;  and  so  on ;  hence  the 
whole  interest  is  r-i  +  2rA  +  3r-4  + +  (tj  —  1)  r-4  ;    that  is, 

— — s-^ ,  by  Art.  459 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  annuities  is  nA  : 

therefore  M=nA  +  ^\^   ' rA^ 

589.  To  find  the  present  value  of  an  amrnilyy  to  continue  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  allounng  simple  interest. 

Let  F  denote  the  present  value ;  then  F  with  its  interest  for 
n  years  should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  the  same 
time  j  that  is, 

therefore  p^nA  +  in{n-l)rA  ^ 

1  +wr 

590.  Another  method  has  been  proposed  for  solying  the 
question  in  the  preceding  Article. 

The  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  1  year  is , 

(Art.  577) ;  the  present  value  of -4  due  at  the  end  of  2  years  is 

A  .A 

- — j^ ;  the  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  3  years  is  ^j — 5- , 

and  so  on ;  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  for  n  years  should 
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bo  equal  to  the  siun  of  the  present  values  of  the  different  pay- 
ments :  hence 

P=^(  1  ^1^1+ ^_J_}.    ■ 

{l  +  r     l+,2r      l  +  3r  1  +  nrJ 

591.  Some  writers  on  Algebra  have  adopted  the  solution 
given  in  Art  589,  and  others  that  in  Art.  590  j  we  have  already 
intimated  in  a  similar  case  (Art.  584),  that  the  solution  of  such 
questions  by  simple  interest  must  be  unsatisfactory.  The  student 
may  consult  on  this  point  Wood's  Algebra,  the  Treatise  on  Aritli- 
metic  and  Algebra  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  p.  102 ; 
Jones  on  the  Value  of  Annuities  amd  Reversionary  Payments, 
Vol.  I.  p.  9  ;  and  the  article  Discount  in  the  English  Cyclopcedia, 

592.  The  formulse  in  Arts.  589  and  590  make  the  value  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  infinUe,  For  the  value  of  P  in  Art  589  may 
be  written 

A-\-^{n--\)rA 

1  ' 

-  +  r 

n 

when  n  is  infinite  the  denominator  of  this  expression  becomes  r, 
and  the  numerator  becomes  infinite;  thus  P  is  infinite.  The 
series  given  for  P  in  Art.  590  also  becomes  infinite  when*  n  is 
infinite. 

This  result  is  another  indication  that  the  value  of  annuities 
should  be  estimated  in  a  different  way.  We  proceed  to  the  sup- 
position of  compound  interest. 

693.  To  find  the  amount  of  an  Ofrmmiy  left  unpaid  for  any 
nwmher  of  years,  aMowing  compound  interest. 

Let  A  be  the  annuity,  n  the  number  of  years,  E  the  amount 
of  one  pound  in  one  year,  M  the  required  amount. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  A  is  due ;  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  EA  is  the  amount  of  the  first  annuity,  hence  the 
whole  sum  due  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  is  PA  +  A,  that  is, 
(R-^1)A;  similarly  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  whole  sum  due 
is  P{P-^l)A  +  A,  that  is,  (/?'  +  i?  + 1) i(  ;  and  so  on ;  hence  the 
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whole  sum  due  at  the  end  ofn  years  is  (/?""*  +  /?•""•  + +1)>^; 

thus  ^  =  -^ T^'  ' 

IC—  1 

594.  To  find  tJie  present  value  of  an  annuity ,  to  eorUinmfor 
a  certain  number  ofyean-s,  allowing  compound  interest 

Let  F  denote  the  present  value ;  then  the  amount  of  P  in 
n  years  should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity  in  the 
same  time;  that  is, 

therefore  p^lzi^^  ^lllllll^lx 

595.  We  may  also. solve  the  question  of  the  preceding  Article 
by  supposing  P  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  the 
different  payments. 

The  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  1  year  is  -= , 

the  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  2  years  is  ^5 : 

the  present  value  of  A  due  at  the  end  of  3  years  is  ^3 ; 
and  so  on ; 

therefore  p=.^+^^+^+ +  ^^ 

1       ■"      B-l      ' 

If  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  A  for  any  number  of  years 
be  mAf  the  annuity  is  said  to  be  worth  m  years'  purchase, 

596.  To  find  the  present  value  of  a  perpetual  annuity. 
Suppose  n  to  be  infinite  in  the  formula  P  =  —^-5 — = — , 
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597.  To  find  the  presmd  vcdite  of  an  annuity ^  to  commence  at 
the  end  q/*p  years,  and  then  to  continvs  q  years. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuity  to  commeijce  at  the  end  of 
p  years,  and  then  to  continue  q  years,  is  found  by  subtracting  the 
present  value  of  the  annuity  for  p  years  from  the  present  value  of 
the  annuity  for  p  +  q  years ;  thus  we  obtain 

If  the  annuity  is  to  commence  at  the  end  ofp  years,  and  then 
to  continue  for  ever,  we  must  suppose  q  infinite,  and  the  present 

J   T>—p 

value  becomes  -jz — r-.     This  may  be  obtained  directly;  for  the 

present  value  is  the  sum  of  the  following  infinite  series, 
AAA 

598.  The  preceding  Article  may  be  applied  to  calculate  the 
fine  which  must  be  paid  for  the  renewal  of  a  lease.     Suppose  an 

estate  to  be  worth  £A  per  annum,  and  that  a  lease  of  the  estate 
is  granted'  for  p  +  q  years  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  down ; 
and  suppose  that  when  q  years  have  elapsed,  the  lessee  wishes  to 
obtain  a  new  lease  £ot  p-^q  years ;  he  must  therefore  pay  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £A  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  p  years,  and  to  continue  for  q  years.  This  sum  is  called  the 
fine  to  be  paid  for  renewing  q  years  of  the  lease. 

599.  "We  have  hitherto  in  the  present  Chapter  confined 
ourselves  to  the  case  in  which  the  interest  and  the  annuity  are 
due  only  once  a  year.  We  will  now  give  a  more  general  pro- 
position. 

To  find  the  (mwtmt  of  a/n  awnuUy  left  v/wpaid  for  n  yea/rs,  at 
compound  interest,  supposing  interest  due  q  times  a  year,  and  the 
annmty  payable  m  tvmss  a  year. 

r  /IV 

Let  -  be  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  l-j     of  a  year; 

then  by  Art   573,   the  amount  of  one  pound  in  s  years  is 
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( 1  +  -  j    wHetlier  «  be  an  integer  or  not ;  thus  the  amount  of  one 

pound  for  f  —  j    r)f  a  year  is  (  1  +  -  j  j  we  shall  denote  this  by  p. 

Let  a  be  the  instalment  of  the  annuity  that  should  be  paid  each 
time ;  then  the  amount  of  the  annuity  at  the  end  of  n  years  is  the 
sum' of  the  following  mn  terms  : 

a  {p""*  +  p"*"*  +  p"*"' + +P  +  1}> 


that  is,  a ^ ,  that  is,      a 

p—  1 


1 


EXAMPLES   OF  ANNUITIES. 

In  the  examples  the  interest  is  supposed  compound  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

1.  A  person  borrows  £600.  5«. :  find  how  much  he  must  pay 
annually  that  the  whole  debt  may  be  discharged  in  35  years, 
allowing  simple  interest  at  4  per  cent. 

2.  Determine  what  the  rate  of  interest  must  be  in  order  that 
the  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  given  number  of  years,  at 
simple  interest,  may  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  annuities. 

3.  A  freehold  estate  of  XI 00  a  year  is  sold  for  £2500  :  find 
at  what  rate  the  interest  is  calculated. 

4.  The  reversion,  after  2  years,  of  a  freehold  worth  £168.  2s, 
a  year  is  to  be  sold :  find  its  present  value,  supposing  interest  at 
2^  per  cent. 

5.  If  20  years'  purchase  must  be  paid  for  an  annuity  to  con- 
tinue a  certain  number  of  years,  and  26  years'  purchase  for  an 
annuity  to  continue  twice  as  long  :  find  the  rate  per  cent. 

6.  When  3^  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest,  find  what  sum 
must  be  paid  now  to  receive  a  freehold  estate  of  £320  a  year 
10  years  hence ;  having  given 

log  1032  =  -0136797,  log  7*29798  =  -8632030, 
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7.  Supposing  an  annuity  to  continue  for  ever  to  be  worth 
25  years'  purchase,  find  the  annuity  to  continue  for  3  years  which 
can  be  purchased  for  £625. 

8.  A  sum  of  £1000  is  lent  to  be  repaid  with  interest  at  4 
per  cent,  by  annual  instalments,  begioning  with  X40  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  and  increasing  30  per  cent,  each  year  on  the 
last  preceding  instalment.  Find  when  the  debt  will  be  paid  off; 
having  given 

log  2  =  -30103,  log  3  =  -47712. 

9.»  Find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which  is  to  com- 
mence at  the  end  of  p  years,  and  to  continue  for  ever,  each  pay- 
ment being  m  times  the  preceding.  What  limitation  is  there 
as  to  ml 

10.  Find  what  sum  ^ill  amount  to  £1  in  20  years,  at  6  per 
cent.,  the  interest  being  supposed  to  be  payable  every  instant. 

11.  If  interest  be  payable  every  instant,  and  the  interest  for 
one  year  be  f  -  j    of  the  principal,  find  the  amount  in  n  years. 

12.  A  person  borrows  a  sum  of  money,  and  pays  ojff  at  the 
end  of  each  year  as  much  of  the  principal  as  he  pays  interest  for 
that  year :  find  how  much  he  owes  at  the  end  of  n  years. 

13.  An  estate,  the  clear  annual  value  of  which  is  £Ay  is  let 
on  a  lease  of  20  years,  renewable  every  7  years  on  payment  of  a 
fine :  calculate  the  fine  to  be  paid  on  renewing,  interest  being 
allowed  at  six  per  cent. ;  having  given 

log  106  =  2-0253059,  log  4-688385  =  -6710235, 

log  3-118042  =  -4938820. 

14.  A  person  with  a  capital  of  £a,  for  which  he  receives 
interest  at  r  per  cent.,  spends  every  year  £J>,  which  is  more  than 
his  original  income.     Find  in  how  many  years  he  will  be  ruined. 

Ex.  If  a  =  1000,  r  =  5,  5  =  90,  shew  that  he  will  be  ruined 
before  the  end  of  the  17th  year ;  having  given 

log  2  =  -3010300.        log  3  =  -4771213,        log  7  =  -8450980. 
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XLTV,     CONTINUED   FRACTIONS. 

600.     Every  expression  of  the  form  a± ^  is  called 

c± — V— 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  continued  fractions  of  the 
form  a  + = — ,  where  a,  b,  c, are  all  positiye  integers. 


•  For  the  sake  of  abbreviation  the  continued  £raction  is  some- 
times written  thus :  a  +  r -. —  • 

6  +  c  +  &C. 

When  the  number  of  the  terms  a,^,  c, ia finite,  the  con- 
tinued fraction  is  said  to  be  terminating;  such  a  cdntinued  frac- 
tion may  be  i^uced  to  an  ordinary  fraction  by  effecting  the 
operations  indicated. 

601.     To  convert  <mi/  given  fraction  into  a  continued  fra^Oion. 

Let  —  be  the  given  fraction;  divide  m  by  n,  let  a  be  the 

quotient  and  p  the  remainder  ;  thus  —  =  a  +  -  =  a  +  -.    Next  di- 
^  '^  '  n  n  n 

P 
vide  n  by  p,  let  b  be  the  quotient  and  q  the  remainder ;  thus 

-=6  +  i  =5  +  -.     Similarly,  ^  =  c  +  -=c+-,  and  so  on, 
P  P  P  q  ^  i 

q  r 

Thus  — =o  +  — 


6..    ' 


If  m  be  less  than  n,  the  first  quotient  a  is  zero. 

We  see  then  that  to  convert  a  given  fraction  into  a  continued 
fraction,  we  have  to  proceed  as  if  we  were  finding  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  the  numerator  and  denominator;   and  we 
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must  therefore  at  last  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  remainder  is 
zero  and  the  operation  teiminates :  hence  every  fraction  can  be 
converted  into  a  terminating  continued  fraction. 

602.  The  fractions  formed  by  taking  one,  two,  three^  ...  of 

the  quotients  of  the  continued  fraction  a  +  i ; —  are  called 

^  6  +  c  +  &C. 

converging /Tactions  or  convergent.  Thus  the  first  convergent  is  a ; 
the  second  convergent  is  formed  from  »  +  t-  ,  it  is  therefore  — r —  i 

the  third  convergent  is   formed  from  a  + ?,  that  is,  from 

c        -x  .    XI.      i.       ahc  +  a-^o         , 
a  +  5 7-f  it  IS  therefore  — , ^ — :  and  so  on. 

603.  The  convergents  taken  in  order  are  aUemately  less  and 
greater  than  the  contimied  fraction. 

The  first  convergent  a  is  too  small  because  the  part  t — ^  is 
omitted;   c^  +  j-  is  too  great  because  the  denominator  b  is  too 

small ;  a  + =•  is  too  small  because  6  +  -  is  too  great ;   and 

b-h- 
c 

so  on. 

604.  To  prove  the  law  of  formation  of  the  successive  con- 
vergents. 

mT-2.xxt                                       aoft  +  l      dbc  +  a  +  e     ,, 
Ine  nrst  three  convergents  are   v,   — r — 9    — r i — j   the 

numerator  of  the  third  is  c(ah  +  l)  +  a,  that  is,  it  may  be  formed 
by  multiplying  the  numerator  of  the  second  by  the  third  quotient, 
and  adding  the  numerator  of  the  first;  the  denominator  of  the 
third  convergent  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  manner  by  multi- 
plying the  denominator  of  the  second  by  the  third  quotient,  and 
adding  the  denominator  of  the  first.  "We  shall  now  shew  by  in- 
duction that  such  a  law  holds  universally, 

T.  A.  24 
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Let  -,  ^,  ^,,  be  three  consecutive  convergents;  wi,  «»',  w", 
the  corresponding  quotients ;  and  suppose  that 

Let  w'"  be  the  next  quotient;   then  the  next  convergent 
differs  from  ^,  only  in  taking  in  the  additional  quotient  m!'\ 

so  that  we  have  to  write  «i"  +  —w,  instead  of  wl'\  thus  the  next 
convergent 


\^'^W>j^ 


+2' 


If  therefore  we  suppose 

/"  =  m'V  +  p'  and  i^'^irT^'^i, 

the  next  convergent  to  ^  will  be  equal  to  ^ ,  thus  the  converg- 
ent  ^  may  be  formed  by  the  same  law  that  was  supposed  to 

hold  for  ^f ;  but  the  law  has  been  'proved  to  be  applicable  for 

the  third  convergent,  and  therefore  it  is  applicable  for  every 
subsequent  convergent. 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  the  successive  convergents  vnay  be 
formed  according  to  a  certain  lawj  as  yet  we  have  not  proved 
that  when  they  wre  so  formed  each  convergent  is  in  its  lowest 
terms,  but  this  will  be  proved  in  Art.  606. 

605.  The  difference  hettoeen  any  two  coriseciUive  convergeTUa 
is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  unity,  and  whose  denominator  is 
tJie  product  of  the  denominators  of  the  convergents. 

This  is  obvious  with  respect  to  the  first  and  second  converg- 
,     ^     a6  +  l     a     1 
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Suppose  iiie  law  to  hold  for  any  two  consecutive  convergents 
- ,  ^ ;  that  IS,  suppose  p'q-pq'  =  ^l,  so  that 

then,   y Y  -/?"  =  (w'y + p)  s''  -  p'  (m Y  +  3^)  =;>^'  -  2P'  =  ^  ^  > 
so  that  •?--■?-  =  « -— - 


/'^'  ^ 


thus  the  law  holds  for  the  next  convergent.     Hence  it  is  univer- 
sally true. 

606.  All  convergents  are  in  tlieir  lowest'  terms. 

For  if  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  -  had  any  common 
measure  it  would  divide  jo'^' -  ;?2^  or  unity,  which  is  impossible. 

607.  Every  convergent  is  nea/rer  to  the  continvsd  fraction  tlwm, 
any  of  the  preceding  convergents. 

We  shall  prove  this  by  shewing  thrft  every  convergent  is  nearer 
to  the  continued  fraction  than  the  preceding  convergent, 

p     p'     W' 
Let  -,  C,  ^  be  consecutive  convergents  to  a  continued 

fraction  x  :  then  ^,  =     .f.    ^ .     Now  x  differs  from  S?  only  in 

taking  instead  of  m"  the  complete  quotient  m"+     ^^/    ,     ;  this  will 

be  some  quantity  greater  than  unity,  which  we  shall  denote  by  ft  ; 
thus 

x  =  f^; 
fiq'  +  q' 

therefore  l^^^P  ^t^^f^M^ 


q  q     fiq^-^-q        q(jiq+q)        qif^q'+qV 

24- 
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Now  1  is  less  than  fi  and  /  is  greater  than  q ;  hence  on  both 
accounts  the  difference  between  x  and  ~  is  less  than  the  differ- 

P  V'  ^  p. 

ence  between  x  and  - :  that  is,  ^  is  nearer  to  x  than  -  is. 

608.     To  determine  limits  to  the  error  made  in  taking  any 
convergent  for  tlie  continued  Jraclion. 

By  the  preceding  Article  the  difference  between  x  and  -  is 
or  ;  this  is  less  than  — >  and  greater  than 


•     Since  ^  is  greater  than  q,  the  error  a  fortiori  is  less 


1 

than  -,  and  greater  than  -^-^ ;  these  limits  ore  simpler  than  those 
first  given,  though  of  course  not  so  close. 

609.  In  order  that  the  error  made  may  be  less  than  a  given 
quantity  y ,  we  have  therefore  only  to  form  the  consecutive  con- 

vergents  until  we  arrive  at  one  ~,   such  that  ^  is  not  less 
than  Is. 

610.  Any  convergent  is  nearer  to  the  continued  fraction  than 
any  other  fraction  which  has  a  smaXLer  denominator  than  the 
convergent  has. 

Let  ^  be  the  convergent,  and  -  a  fraction,  such  that  s  is 
less  than  g^.  Let  x  be  the  continued  fraction,  and  -  the  con- 
vergent immediately  preceding  ^ .  Then  - ,  aj,  ^  are  either  in 
ascending  or  descending  order  of  magnitude  by  Art.  603.     Kow  - 

cannot  lie  between  -  and  ^ :  for  then  the  difference  of  -  and  ^ 
q  i'  9  q 
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would  be  less  iJiau  the  difference  of  -  and  ^ ,  that  is,  less  than 

— r,  and  therefore  the  difference  of  p%  and  qr  would  be  less  than 
q<i 

->,  that  iSy  an  integer  less  than  a  proper  fraction,  which  Is  im- 

n  j/     T  T     n  i/ 

possible,     Thus  either  -,  a;,  ^,   -,  or  -,  ^,  oj,  ^  must  be  in 

T 

order  of  magnitude.  In  the  former  case  -  differs  more  from  x 
than  S  does  :  in  the  latter  case  -  differs  more  from  x  than^  does, 
and  therefore  a  fortiori  more  than  ^  does. 

611.  Suppose  -,  ^  two  consecutive  convergents  to  a  con- 
tinued fraction  a?,  then  —^  is  greater  or  less  than  a?  according 
as  -  is  greater  or  less  than  p .  For,  as  in  Art.  607,  we  have 
^^V£±Z.  thcroforo  ^      ^  ^PJf^^ g)     ^W-^P) 

Beduce  the  fractions  on  the  right-hand  side  to  a  common  de- 
nominator; then  the  numerator  is  pp^ifJiq^-^qY—q^ifip^  ^pYy  that 
is,  /^'  {PP'^  -  gfi^JP")  +  PP'f  -  2^P'>  ^^^  is,  CiYq^-pq)  {pq-p'q). 

The  factor  i^p'^-^pq  is  necessarily  positive ;  the  factor  pq'—p'q 
is  podtiTe  or  negatiye,  according  aa  |  is  greater  or  less  than  P' ; 

hence    —  is  greater  or  less  than  -^ ,  that  is,  ^  is  greater  or  less 

ihan  ,:•,  according  as?  is  greater  or  less  thanf 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

Convert  the  following  four  fractions  into  continued  fractions : 

,      1380  „     445  ,     19763  .      743 

^'     105l'  612'  44126*      .    '     €11* 

5.  Find  three  fractions  converging  to  3*1416. 

6.  Find  a  series  of  fractions  converging  to  the  ratio  of 
5  hours  48  minutes  51  seconds  to  24  hours. 

7.  If  — ,  ^,  "^  be  three  consecutive  convergents,   shew 

?i     ?.     ?8  • 

tl^t  (Pa-Pi)2',  =  (2'a-2'i)jP,- 

8.  Prove  that  the  numerators  of  any  two  consecutive  con- 
vergents  have  no  common  measure  greater  than  unity ;  and 
similarly  for  the  denominators. 

9.  If— ,   ^,    — ,...be  successive  convergent^  to  a  continued 

^1     9,     % 
fraction  greater  than  unity,  shew  that  p^q^^y  ■"  A-iS^,  =  (—  !)*• 

10.  Shew  that  the  difference  between  the  first  convergent 
and  the  n^  convergent  is  numericaliy  equal  to 

^i^.      fi'.^a      Wi,      S'.-jy/ 

11.  ShewthatY^•-l^A-?s=»^==(?^•- 

12.  If  fx^  be  the  w*  quotient  in  a  continued  fraction  greater 
than  unity,  shew  that  pjj^^g— p^  _^q^  =  (  —  I)"'*/*,. 

13.  If  ?i=«,  ^i=^,  ^ , be  successive  convergents  to  the 

continued  fraction  -^  -^  -^ shew  that 

a,  +  a^  +  ag  + 

and  hence  that    p.g..,  -^..,  q^=  (-  l)"-*^j?. /?,. 
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P  P 

14.  If  ~  denote  the  n^  convergent  to  a  fraction  ^,  and 

R^  denote  the  w***  remainder  which  occurs  in  t-he  process   o^ 

p 
converting    the  fraction   —  to  a  continued  fraction,  shew  that 

"P  n         7^ 

15.  Shew  that  the  difference  of  -^  and  ^  is  tt^. 

Q       qn     Qqn 

16.  In  converting  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  to  a  con- 
tinued fraction,  shew  that  any  two  consecutive  remainders  have 
no  common  measure  greater  than  unity. 


XLY.     REDUCTION   OF   A  QUADRATIC  SURD   TO  A 
CONTINUED   FRACTION, 

612.  A  quadratic  surd  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  terminating 
continued  fraction,  because  the  surd  would  then  be  equal  to  a 
rational  fraction,  that  is,  would  be  commensurable;  we  shall  see, 
however,  that  a  quadratic  surd  can  be  reduced  to  a  continued 
fraction  which  does  not  terminate :  we  wiU  first  give  an  example, 
and  then  the  general  theory.     Take  the  square  root  of  6 ; 

v^(C)  +  2_-     J(6)-2  1 1 

1 

^(6)4-2         .y(6)-2  2       _  1 

1        -*+        1        -*^V(6)  +  2^-   V(6>^' 

2 
the  steps  now  recur  j  tiius  we  Imve 

-v  V  /  :i  +  4:  +  :5  -t-  tt  +  ^o. 
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In  the  above  process  the  expression  which  occurs  at  the  beginning 

of  any  line  is  separated  into  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  the 

greatest  integer  which  the  expression  contains,  and  the  second  part 

the  remainder;  thus  the  greatest  integer  in  ^^6  is  2,  we  therefore 

write 

V(6)  =  2  +  y(6)-2}; 

again,  the  greatest  integer  in       1 — --  is  2,  we  therefore  write 

N^(6)±2^2.  V(6)-2 
2  2       ' 

and  so  on;  the  remainder  is  then  made  to  have  its  numerator 
rational,  and  is  expressed  as  a  fraction  with  unity  for  numerator; 
we  then  begin  another  line  of  the  process. 

We  may  notice  in  the  example  that  the  quotients  begin  to 
recur  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  a  quotient  which  is  double  of  the 
first.     This  we  shall  presently  shew  is  always  the  case. 

613.  Let  N  be  any  integer  which  is  not  an  exact  square;  let 
a  be  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  JN;  write  JN  in  the  form 

J for  symmetry,  and  proceed  thus : 

jf  o'  =  ro-o,  and  r= — - — ; 
if  a"  =  t^b'-a',  and  ^^^—^  i 
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In  this  process  we  suppose  6,  6',  i", ...  to  be,  like  a>  the  gretxtest 
integers  contained  in  the  expressions  £rom  which  they  respectively 
spring;  hence  it  f9llows  that  r,  r',  r",  r"', ...  are  all  positive.  For 
a'  is  less  than  N^  hence  r  is  positive,  and  h  is  the  greatest  integer 

in  ^ — ,  so  that  6  is  of  cotirse  less  than  — — ;  hence  a" 

T  T 

is  less  than  i^,  and  so  /  is  positive;  and  so  bn.  We  have  noticed 
this  fact,  because  it  follows  very  obviously  from  the  process;  it  is, 
however,  included  in  the  proposition  of  the  following  Article. 

614.     In  the  expressions  which  occur  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
lines  in  Art  613,  we  have  the  following  series  of  quantities: 

0,  o,  a\  af\  a'",  &c (1), 

l,r,  /,/',r'^&c. (2), 

and  the  corresponding  series  of  quotients  is 

o,  6,  6',  V\  6'",  &c  (3). 

"We  shall  now  shew  that  the  terms  in  (1)  and  (2)  are  all  posi- 
tive integers;  those  in  (3)  are  known  to  be  such. 

Let  o,  a',  a"  be  any  three  consecutive  terms  of  (1);  p,  p',  p" 
the  corresponding  terms  of  (2);  j3,  j8',  j3"  those  of  (3).     Let  the 

corresponding    convergents    to    fJ{N)    be    ^,  "^  ,^,,   so   that 

'/        ff^f/  J.  Aj  2        a         2 

/?■  =  ^?r7 — -  i  these  convergents  can  all  be  formed  in  the  usual 
way,  since  all  the  terms  in  (3)  are  positive  integers. 

Since  the  complete  quotient  corresponding  to  j3"  is  ^ — r, > 

we  have,  by  Art.  607, 


•  a" 
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Multiply  up,  and  then  equate  the  rational  and  irrational 
parts  (Art.  299);  thus 

therefore  a"  {pq'  -  p^q)  =  pp'  -  qq'^i 

Now  p^ —p'q^^  1,  hence  a"  and  p"  are  integers.  And  it  is 
proved  in  Art.  611  that  pff—p'q^  PP'  —  ^^'^j  ^^'^  q'^N —p*^  have 
the  8wme  sign;  hence  a"  and  p"  are  positive  integers. 

This  investigation  may  be  applied  to  any  corresponding  pair 
of  quantities  in  (1)  and  (2)  except  the  first  two  pairs;  it  cannot  be 

applied  to  these  because  tijoo  conVergents  -  and  ^  are  assumed  to 

"^        q  q 

precede  the  convergent  ^ «     But  the  first  two  pairs  of  quantities 

in  (1)  and  (2),  namely  0  and  1,  and  a  and  r,  are  known  to  be 
positive  integers.  Thus  aU  the  quantities  in  (1)  and  (2)  are 
positive  integers. 

615.  The  greatest  term  in  (1)  is  a.  For  by  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  series,  pp=N—a^;  since  p  and  p'  are  positive,  a* 
is  less  than  iV,  and  therefore  a'  is  not  greater  than  ct^ 

616.  No  term  in  (2)  or  (3)  can  be  greater  than  2a,  For  by 
the  mode  of  formation  of  the  series,  a'  +  a'  =  p'^;  and  since  neither 
a'  nor  a"  can  be  greater  than  a,  neither  p'  nor  j3'  can  be  greater 
than  2a. 

617.  If  p''=l,thena"=a. 

For,    by    Art.     614,     a'  +  p"?-^     therefore     if    p"=  1 

a"  +  a  fraction  a^ .     Now  ^  is  &  nearer  approximation  to   JN 

than  a  is,  and  a  is  less  than  ^iT;  therefore  ^  is  greater  than  a ; 
hence  oT^a.  -      ^ 
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618.  If  any  term  in  (1),  excluding  the  first,  be  subtracted 
from  Oy  the  remainder  is  less  than  the  corresponding  term  in  (2).    ' 

For,  by  Art  614,    aY  +  A=yi  therefore  ?,  ^  \f^-.  a'")  ; 

^      P  \2         J 
Iff 

therefore  ~  —  a''  is  less  than  p";  therefore,  a  /ortiorif  a  -  a"  is  less 
than  f/\  - 

•  This  demonstration  will  only  apply  to  the  third  or  any  fol- 
lowing term,  because  in  Art.  614  it  is  supposed  that  two  terms 
o,  a'  precede  a".  The  theorem,  however,  holds  for  the  second 
term,  as  is  obvious  by  inspection,  for  a  —  a,  or  zero,  is  less 
than  r. 

619.  It  is  shewn  in  Arts.  615  and  616  that  the  values  of  the 
terms  in  (1)  and  (2)  cannot  exceed  a  and  2a  respectively.;  hence 
the  same  values  must  recur  in  the  two  series  simultaneously,  and 
there  cannot  be  mare  than  2a'  terms  in  each  series  before  this 
takes  place. 

620.  Let  the  series  (1)  be  denoted  by 

^9   «a>   «a» ^"t-"  ^«>  ^m+l> «i.-l>   »«>   ^•+l> 

and  let  a  similar  notation  be  used  for  (2)  and  (3).  "We  have 
proved  that  a  recurrence  must  take  place,  suppose  then  that  the 
terms  from  the  m^  to  the  (w  —  1)"^  inclusive  recur,  so  that 

»•  =  »*»         cf«+i  =  «m+i>         ««+a  =  ^«+i> 

K  —  V^9        .      ^n+l^^m+lJ  «^n+a.=  ^m+lJ 

We  shall  shew  that 

We  have  r^^^r^  =  -^  -  »«*,        r^^^r^  =  2^-  a/, 
but  r^=r^y  and  a^  =  a^;  thereforo  7V-,  =  r^_j. 

Again,   o^i  +  a«=r^i&«_i,         ««.i +  »«  =  »•»- A-ii 
therefore  a«-i  -  O-^i  =  (^•-i  -  ^•^i)  »*m-i  5 

thei^ore  ^""^'^^^'^  6;  { -'6^  i  =  zero  or  an  integer. 


the  complete  quotient  • 
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But,  by  Art.  618,  a-a^i  is  less  than  r^j,  and  a  — o»_i 
is  less  than  9*».i,  so  that  a-a^i  is  less  than  r^^j  therefore 

a^  1  —  ««,-i  is  less  than  r^i ;  therefore  -2=^^ — ^^  is  less  than  1. 

Comparing  this  with  the  former  result,  we  see  that  -'^  -  "^ 

must  be  zero;  therefore  an^i  =  a„^,  and  6».i  =  6«.i. 

Hence,  knowing  that  the  m^  term  recuifet,  we  can  infer  that 
the  (m-1)^  term  also  recurs.  This  demonstration  holds  as 
long  as  9»  is  not  less  than  3;  for  ib  depends  on  the  theorem 
established  in  Art.  618.     Hence  the  terms  recur  beginning  with 

r 

621.  The  last  quotient  will  always  be  2a. 

For  let  the  last  complete  quotient  be  — — 2,  then  the 

next  is  ^^^-^^ — ^;  hence  0^^+ a =rA>  ♦*«»•  =  ^-o'j  hut  r^JST-a'; 

T 

therefore  r,=  1 ;  therefore,  by  Art,  617,  a»=a;  therefore  6»=2a. 

622.  Every  periodic  continued  froAition  ia  equal  to  one  of  the 
roots  of  a  quadratio  equation  with  rational  coefficients. 

T^  1111 

Let  «  =  a  +  T T-j 9 

,  1111 

where  y=r  + • 

^  «+ u  +  v  +  y* 

so  that  a,  &, &,  k  are  the  quotients  which  do  not  recur,  and 

r,  8y  UfV  are  those  which  recur  perpetually. 

Let  ^  be  the  convergent  formed  fix)m.the  quotients  a,  6, ... 

down  to  k  inclusive ;  and  let  ~  be  the  convergent  immediately 

preceding  ^ ;  then,  as  in  Art  607, 


«=$^ (1). 
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Let  -^  be  tlie  convergent  formed  from  the  quotients  r,  *, ... 

down  to  t;  inclusive]  and  let  ^  be  tlie  convergent  immediately 

P' 

preceding  ^;  then 

^=^« » 

From  (1)  and  (2)  by  eliminating  y  we  obtain  a  quadratic 
equa^on  in  x  with  rational  coefficients.  To  obtain  x  we  must 
solve  this  equation :  or  we  may  take  the  positive  value  of  y  found 
from  (2),  that  is,  from  ©y+ (©-jP)  y-P  =  0,  and  substitute 
itin(l). 

623.  The  following  theorem  in  continued  fractions  may  be 
noticed. 

Let  V ; Ti  he  the  development  of  a  proper 

P 

fraction  ^ ;  and  let  the  corresponding  series  of  convergents  be 

1         c  IL     t     t.     Z 

V   c6  +  l' q'    i'    i''   Q' 

then  the  development  of  ^  will  be 

JL  J-  JL  .11. 

w"+m'+m+ c+  6' 

that  is,  the  same  quotients  will  occur  but  in  the  reverse  order. 
For  g  =  mY'  +  3^,  therefore  ^  = ?; 

^'  =  m'q  -k-qy    therefore   ^/=— —  j 

and  so  on. 

„  5"        1       1      1  11 
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624.  The  preceding  theorem  will  furnish  an  addition  to  the 
results  obtained  in  the  present  Chapter. 

Let  -  and  ^  be  two  successive  convergents  to  ^iT,  such 

that  -7  is  the  last  convergent  formed  before  the  quotients  recur ; 
therefore  by  Arts.  614  and  621,  p'=cbq'-yq* 

Now  the  development  of  - — 7-^,  that  is  of  ^-a,  will  be 
with  the  notation  of  Art.  620 

_1_J_J_  J. 1_J_ 

^  +  ^  +  ^  + •      ^-.  +  «'.-.^«'../' 

and  the  last  convergent  will  be  — — — ,     But  we  have  just  seen 
that  gs^'— a/.     Hence  by  Art.  623 

K^x^K    *.-.  =  ^8»    K-z  =  h^  

625.  There  is  also  a  recurrence  of  the  same  terms  in  the 
reverse  order  with  respect  to  the  second  and  the  third  series  of 
Arts.  614  and  620,  like  that  which  has  just  been  demonstrated 
with  respect  to  the  first  series. 

"We  have  universally 

»•-.»•- = ^-  «-•  (1).      ««-.  +  «. = »•-, K-,  (2). 

Put  in  (1)  for  m  successively  the  values  2  and  n ;  thus 

we  know  that  a^  =  a^  for  each  =  a,  and  that  r j  =  r^  for  each  =  1 : 
therefore  ^a  =  ^,_i. 

Put  in  (2)  for  m  successively  the  values  3  and  n;  thiis 

wo  know  that  »,  =  »,,  that  r,  =  r,_^,  and  that  ft,  =  6,_j :  therefore 
«8  =  ««-»• 

Again,  put  in  (1)  for  m  successively  the  values  3  and  »  —  1 : 
hence  we  obtain  r,  =  r^_,.  Put  in  (2)  for  m  successively  the  values 
4  and  ri  —  1 :  hence  wa  obtain  a^  «  a^_^.   .  And  so  on. 
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>  626.  The  following  theorem  relating  to  continued  fractions 
was  communicated  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr  Bickard  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  theorem  will  furnish  high  oonrergents  to  the 
square  root  of  a  number  with  little  labour. 

Let  i\r  be  a  positive  integer  which  is  not  an  exact  square, 
and  let  the  convergents  to  JN  be  supposed  formed  in  the  usual 
way;  let  c  be  the  number  of  recurring  quotients  in  one  com- 
plete cyde,  or  any  multiple  of  that  number ;  let  —  be  the  c* 

convergent,  and  ^  the  {^c)^  convergent ;  then  will 


(T*.     ^\2.      PJ 


Let  a  be  the  greatest  integer  in  JNj  and  let  the  quotients 
obtained  by  converting  JN  into  a  continued  fraction  in  the  usual 
way,  be  denoted  by 

^l>  ^iy  \i  •••  Ki  ^+l>  ^o+JJ  •••  ^«c>  ••• 

Then  from  Arts  620,  621  we  have 

Ji  =  ^.+t,  ^«  =  &•+.,  64=6,+4 (1); 

also  5j  =  a,  6.+i=2a (2). 

Let  -^*  and  -^  be  the  convergents  immediately  preceding 

and  foUowing  ^;  then  ^^  =  ^±^^i-i^\ 

Now  JIT  differs  from  ^^  in  this  respect ;    instead  of  using 

the  quotient  5^+1  we  must  use  the  corresponding  complete  quotient, 
which  is  a  +  ^iV,  by  Art.  621. 


Therefore         V^=^^l^{^^.±P-^; 


multiply  up,,  and  equate  the  rational  and  the  irrational  parts; 
thus  * 
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Again,  —  diflfers  from  ^^  in  tHs  respect;  instead  of 
using  the  quotient  b^^i  we  must  use  the  continued  fraction 
h„^,i+^ J- ;  and  this  continued  fraction  by  (1)  and  (2)  is 

1  1  p 

equal  to  a  +  5,  +  r-  ^,  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  a+^. 

Therefore 


,  > 


.+  5'.-i 


•^s-.  +  T- 


2p. 
We  can  give  an  interesting  geometrical  illustration  of  the 

theorem.    If  iT  denote  the  area  of  a  rectangle  and  —  be  taken  for 

^* 

one  side,  the  other  side  is  — ^.     Thus  ^  is  equal  to  half  the  sum 
Pa  9u      ^    • 

of  the  sides  of  this  rectangle.     Let  h  and  k  denote  the  sides  of  one 
rectangle;  then  if  ^{h-hk)  denote  a  side  of  another  rectangle  of 

the  same  area  the  other  side  will  be  ; — =■ ;  the  difference  of  these 

h  +  k 

two  sides  will  be  A_^ — ^    which  is  less  than  h-k     Now  in 
2  (A  +  «) 

seeking  JN'  we  in  fact  desire  the  side  of  a  square  of  which  the 

area  is  -^ ;  and  the  present  theorem  may  be  considered  to  supply 

a  series  of  rectangles,  in  which  a  side  of  each  rectangle  is  half  the 

sum  of  the  sides  of  the  preceding  rectangle;  so  that  each  rectangle 

is  more  nearly  equilateral  than  the  preceding  rectangle :  and  ike 

rectangles  tend  to  the  form  of  a  square.     This  illustration  has 

been  suggested  by  a  paper  entitled  The  Bectangvla/r  Theorem  by 

Henry  Brook. 

Suppose  for  an  example  that  i\r=  a*  + 1 ;  then  the  quotients  are 

a,  2a,  2a,  2af ...;  that  is,    the  cycle  of  recurring  quotients  re- 
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duces  to  the  single  quotient  2a.     In  this  case  then  c  may  be  any 
whole  number  whatever. 

Suppose  for  another  example  that  ir=  a'  —  1 ;  then  the  quo- 
tients are  a-1,  1,  2(a-l),  1,  2(a-l), ...;  thus  the  cycle  of 
recurring  quotients  consists  of  the  two  quotients  1  and  2  {a- 1). . 
Thus  in  the  above  theorem  e  may  be  any  even  whole  number. 
In  this  case  however  the  theorem  will  also  be  true  if  c  be  any 
odd  whole  number,  as  we  will  now  shew. 

Suppose  c  any  odd  whole  number.     Since  the  (c+ 1)*^  quotient 
is  unity  we  have 

JP«+i=JP.+JP»-i>       g'»+i  =  g'.  +  S'.-r- (4). 

Andy  in  the  same  manner  as  equations   (3)  were  proved^ 
we  have 

(a-l);'.+i  +  JP.  =  ^?c+i,        («-l)?c+i  +  ^.=;?c+i (5). 

Now  ^    differs    from    ^^    in    this    respect:    instead    of 

using  the  quotient  xmity  we  must  use  the  eontinued  fraction 

1+ «y rr~ t]  and  this  continued  fraction  is,  equal  to 

2(a~i)+  1'  ^ 


,  that  is,  to  ?^  by  the  second  of  equations  (5)* 


^-(a-l)  *• 

_        Pc^+Pcli      P.^+P.*l-P» 

Thus  ^  =  —22 =_4 ,  by  (i). 

From  equations  (5)  since  Jf^  a*  —  ly  it  may  be  deduced  tliat 

(a-l)p,  +  irq,  (a-l)q.+P. 

.*'«+»-      2(a-i;      '     ^'*'        2(a-l)     * 

Substitate  these  vakies  in  the  last  expression  for  ^  and 

"wre  obtain  —  =      ,,         . 

T.  A.  25 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CONTINUED  FRACTIONS  FROM  QUADRATIC  SURDS. 

Express  the  following  fourteen  surds  as  continued  fractions, 
and  find  the  first  four  convergents  to  each  : 

1.    JS.  2.    V(10).  3.    J{U).  4.    V(17). 

6.    ^(19).        6.    V(26).  7.    ^(27).  8.    ^(^6). 

a    J{53).  10.    JilOl).  11.    V(«'+l)- 

12.    V(a'-1).  13.    V(a"  +  4  l^-    n/(»'-«). 

15.  Find  the  8**  conrergent  to  J{12). 

16.  Find  the  8*^  convergent  to  ^(^1). 

17.  Shew  that  the  9^  convergent  to  fj{^y)  will  give  the  true 
value  to  at  least  6  places  of  decimals. 

211 

18.  Knd  limits  of  the  error  when  -j^  is  taken  for  V(23). 

916 
1^.     Shew  that   yqT  differs  from  /y(23)  by  a  quantity  less 

^"^  (1917  "^  ^^^  ^^^  2  (240)'  • 

1151 

20.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  -gjgp  is  taken  for  V(23). 

21.  Find  limits  of  the  error  when  the  8*  convergent  is  taken 
for  V(31). 

22.  Shew  Uiatl+i^ij.^  !;......=  yd). 

23w     Shew  that 

\      h-^a-^b+  a+ /  \6  +  a  +  6  +  a+ /      b' 

24.     Shew  that 

'2a+— ^  — -r^  =2^(1  +  0; 

a+4a+a+4a+  ^^  '' 

shew  that  the  second  convergent  differs  from  the  true  value  by  a 

quantity  less  than  1  -r  a  (4a*  +  1)  ;  and  thence  by  making  a  =  7, 

99  1 

shew  that  =^  differs  from  ^2  by  a  quantity  less  than  jofKK  • 
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25.  Shew  that  the  3*^  convergent  to  ^{cf  +  a  +  1)  is  J  (2a  +  1). 

/3  13 

26.  Find  convergents  to  —■ ;  shew  that   —  exceeds  the  true 

value  by  a  quantity  less  than         ^  . 

27.  Find  the  6"*  convergent  to      /C^  . 

28.  Find  the  6*^  convergent  to  the  positive  root  of 

2aj*-3a;-6  =  0. 

29.  Find  the  6*^  convergent  to  each  root  of 

30.  Find  the  7***  convergent  to  the  greater  root  of 

2a;'-7a;  +  4  =  0. 

1 


31.     Find  the  5***  convergent  to 


V(45)- 


1      1 

32.  Find  the  value  of  1  +  ^r-  o-  •••••• 

2  +  2  + 

33.  i^d  the  value  oi  1^1-1-1- 

.   ^  1+2+1+2+ 

34.  Find  the  value  of  1  +  tt-  o-  r- tt"  5— "^ — 

2+  3+1  +  2+  3+  1  + 

35.  Find  the  value  of  ^—  ^r—  -—  ;r-  ^5-  t— 

3+2+1+3+2+1+ 

36.  Find  the  value  of  2  +  :i^  ^  ^  -r^  ^  t- 

1+3+5+1+5+1+ 


XLYL     INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS   OF  THE 
FIRST  DEGREE. 

627.  When  only  one  equation  is  given  involving  more  than 
one  variable,  we  can  generally  solve  the  equation  in  an  infinite 
ntiinber  of  ways ;  for  example,  ii  ax-hhy  —  c,  we  may  ascribe  any 
value  we  please  to  a:,  and  then  determine  the  corresponding  value 
ofy. 

25—2 
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Similaxly,  if  there  be  any  number  of  equations  involving  more 
than  the  same  number  of  variables,  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  systems  of  solutions.  Such  equations  axe  called  in- 
determinate equations. 

628.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  problem  may 
be  such,  that  we  only  want  those  solutions  in  which  the  variables 
have  positive  integral  values.  In  this  case  the  number  of  solutions 
may  be  limited,  as  we  shall  see.  "We  shall  proceed  then  to  some 
propositions  respecting  the  solution  of  indeterminate  equations  in 
positive  integers.  The  coefficients  and  constant  terms  in  these 
equations  will  be  assumed  to  be  integers. 

Before  we  give  the  general  theory  we  will  shew  by  a^  example 
how  such  equations  are  often  solved  in  practice. 

Bequired  to  find  corresponding  integral  values  of  x  and  y  in 
the  equation  5aj  +  8y  =  37, 

Divide  the  given  equation  by  5,  the  least  coefficient:  thus 

3y     ^     2  2  — 3v 

«+y  +  -^=7  +  ^,  or  aj  +  ^-7= — r-^.    As  a?  and  y  are  to  be  in- 

2-3y 
tegers  — ^ — must  be  an  integer;  denote  it  by  p  so  that  2— 3y=5/?. 

Divide  by   3:    thus  s-y=jp  +  -^,    or  j>4-y=    ~  ^,     Hence 

2  —  2o 

— 5-^  must  be  an  integer ;  ^denote  it  by  g',  so  that  2  -2p  =  3^. 

Divide  by  2  :  thus  1-^  =  3'  +  ^.     Hence  ^  must  be  an  int^er ; 

denote  it  hjs,  so  that  q  =  28.  Then  l-p  =  28  +  8,  so  that^  =  l— 3*. 
Then  2-3y  =  5p=5-15«,  so  that  y  =  5«-l.  Then  5aj=37-8y 
=  45  -  40«,  so  that  a;  =:  9  —  8*. 

"Wehave  then  y  =  5»-l  and  aj  =  9-8*;  and  if  we  ascribe  any 
integral  value  to  «  we  shall  obtain  corresponding  integral  values 
of  X  and  y :  but  the  only  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  are 
obtained  by  putting  *=  1 ;  then  y  =  4,  and  x=l. 
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629.  Neither  of  the  eqtAotions  ax  +  by  =  c,  ax-by=c  can  be 
solved  in  integers  if  a  and  h  ka/ve  a  divisor  which  does  not 
divide  c. 

For,,  if  possible,  suppose  that  eitber  of  tbe  equations  bas  sucb 
a  solution ;  then  divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  the  common 
divisor ;  thus  the  lefk-hand  member  is  integral  and  the  right-hand 
member  firactional,  which  is  impossible. 

If  a,  h,  c  have  any  common  divisor,  it  may  be  removed  by 
division,  so  that  we  shall  in  future  suppose  that  a  and  b  have  no 
common  divisor. 

630.  Given  one  soltUion  o/*  ax  —  by  =  c  in  positive  integers,  to 
find  the  general  solution. 

Suppose  05  =  0,  y-P  is  one  solution  of  aaj  —  6y  =  c,  so  that 
€ta  —  bp  =  c.     By  subtraction 

a(a;-a)  —  6(y-j3)  =  0;   therefore  j-  =  - — — . 
Since  r  is  in  its  lowest  terms,  and  x  and  y  are  to  have 

0 

integral  values,  we  must  have  (as  will  be  shewn  in  the  Chapter  on 
the  Theory  of  Numbers), 

x  —  a^bty        t/  —  P  =  cU, 
where  ^  is  an  integer ;  therefore 

x  =  a-^bt,         f/  =  P'\-at, 

Hence  if  one  solution  is  known,  we  may  by  ascribing  to  t  dif- 
ferent positive  integral  values,  obtain  as  many  solutions  as  we 
please.  "We  may  also  give  to  t  such  negative  integral  values  as 
make  bt  and  at  numerically  less  than  a  and  ^  respectively. 

We  shall  now  shew  that  one  solution  can  always  be  found. 

631.  A  solution  of  the  equation  ax  -  by  =  c  m  positive  integers 
can  always  be  found. 

Let  r  ^  converted  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  the  succes- 
6 
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sive  convergents  formed;    let  ^  be  the  convergent  immediately 

preceding  ^ ;  then  aq-hp^^l. 

First  suppose  aq-'hp  =  l,  therefore  aqc  -  hpc  =  c.  Hence 
x  =  qCy  y  =pc  is  a  solution  of  ax- by  =  c. 

Next  suppose  05'  -  5p  =  - 1,  then  a(b  —  g')  -  6  (a  -p)  =  1 ;  there- 
fore a{b  — q)  0-1(0" p)c  =  c.  Hence  x  =  {b-q)c,  y  =  (a-p)c 
is  a  solution  of  ax -by  =  c. 

If  a  =  1,  the  preceding  method  is  inapplicable;  in  this  case 
the  equation  becomes  x-by  =  c;  we  can  obtain  solutions  ob- 
viously by  giving  to  y  any  positive  integral  value,  and  then 
making  x  =  c  +  by.     Similarly  if  5  =  1. 

632.  Given  one  solution  of  the  equation  ax  +by  =  c  in  positive 
integers,  to  find  the  general  solution. 

Suppose  that  x  =  a,  y  =  P  is  one  solution  of  ax  +  by  =  c,  so 
ih&t  aa  +  6)8  =  c.     By  subtraction, 

a{x~a)+b{y-P)  =  0;   therefore  r  =  ^£^- 

Since  v  is  in  its  lowest  terms  and  x  and  y  are  to  have  inte- 
gral values,  we  must  have 

x  —  a  =  bt,  p-y-at, 

where  ^  is  an  integer;  therefore 

x  =  a-hbt,  y  =  P  —  at, 

633.  It  may  happen  that  there  is  no  such  solution  of  the 
equation  ax  +  by  =  c.  For  example,  if  c  is  less  than  a+b,  it  is 
impossible  that  c  =  oa;  +  6y  for  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y, 
excluding  zero  values. 

By  the  following  method  we  can  find  a  solution  when  one 

exists.    Let  ^  be  converted  into  a  continued  fraction,  and  let  - 
b  q 

be  the  convergent  immediately  preceding  - ;  then  aq  —  Jp  =  *  1. 
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First  suppose  o^  — 5p  =  l,    then   dqc-^bpc^c;  combine  this 
with   ax-hhy  =  c;    therefore   a^qc-x) -h  {pc  +  y)^0 ;   therefore 
qc  —  x  =  hty  po-i-y^  at,  where  t  is  some  integer.     Hence 
x^qc  —  hi,  y^at-pc. 

Solutions  will  be  found  by  giving  to   ^,  if  possible,  positive 

integral  values  greater  than  —  and  less  than  ^ . 

Next  suppose  aq  —  hp^  —  ly  then  aqc  —  hpc  =  —  c ;  combine  thii 
with  ax-i-by^c,  therefore  a  (a:  +  gc)  -  6  ( jw?  - y)  =  0.     Hence 
x  =  U—qc,  y=pC"(U, 

Solutions  will  be  found  by  giving  to  ^,  if  possible,  positive 

integral  values  greater  than  ^  and  less  than  —  . 

634.  To  find  the  nurnber  o/soltUions  in  positive  integers  oftlie 
equaiion  ax  +  by  =  c. 

Let  =-   be  converted  into  a  continued   fraction,   and  let  ^ 
h  '  q 

be  the  convergent  immediately  preceding  j- ;  then  og  -  6p  =  *  1. 
Suppose  aq-hp=^l. 
Then  by  ihe  preceding  Article, 

x=iqc-'hty         y  =  at  —  pc. 
c  C  ' 

I.     Suppose  -  and  j-  not  to  be  integers. 

Let  ?-  =  f»  +^         X  =  ^  "**  ^' 

a  0 

where  m  and  n  are  integers,  and/ and  g  are  proper  fi*actions. 

Then  the  least  admissible  value  of  t  is  w  + 1,  and  the  greatest 
is  w;  thus  the  number  of  solutions  is  w  -  m,  that  ^>  "T^  ~  r  "*"/""  ^> 
that  is,  ^  +/-g.    And  as  this  result  must  be  an  integer  it  must 

be  the  nearest  integer  to  ~r,  superior  or  inferior  a<X5ording  as 
y  or  ^  is  the  greater. 
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IL     Suppose  -  an  integer. 

Then  /=  0 ;  thua  when  t  =  m  the  value  of  y  is  zero.    If  we 
indvde  this  solution  the  number  of  solutions  is  equal  to  the 

greatest  integer  ui  ^  +  1 ;  if  we  exclude  this  solution  the  number 

e 
of  solutions  is  equal  to  the  greatest  int^r  iu  -r  • 

IIL     Suppose  J-  an  integer* 

Then  g-0]  thus  when  t  =  n  the  value  of  a;  is  zero.     K  we 
include  this  solution  the  number  of  sohitions  is  equal  to  the 

greatest  integer  in  -r  +  1 ;  if  we  exd'ude  this  solution  the  number 
of  solutions  is  equal  to  the  greatest  integer  in  -r  • 


ab' 


IV.     Suppose  -  and  r  to  be  integers. 


Then  /=  0,  and  ^  =  0;  thus  when  i  =  m  the  value  of  y  is  «cro, 
and  when  i^n  the  value  of  a;  is  zero.  If  we  include  these  solu- 
tions the  number  of  solutions  is  equal  to  -7+  1;   if  we  exclude 

these  solutions  the  number  of  solutions  is  -r  —  1. 

Thus  the  number  of  solutions  is  determined  in  every  case. 

Similar  results  will  be  obtained  on  the  supposition  that 
aq-bprn-l, 

635.  To  solve  thfe  equation  ax-^hy  +  ez^d  in  positive  inte- 
gers we  miay  proceed  thus  :  write  it  in  the  form  aaj  +  6y  =  (^—  eg, 
then  ascribe  to  «  in  succession  the  values  1,  2,  3, and  de- 
termine in  each  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  by  the  preceding 
Articles. 

636.  Suppose  we  have  the  simultaneous  equations 

ax-\-hy-\-ez  =  d,  a'x'\'h'y-¥e'z=d'  \ 

eliminate  one  of  the  variables,  z  for  example,  we  thus  obtain  an 
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equation  connecting  the  other  two  variables,  Ax  +  Bi/  =  C,  sup- 
pose. ]^ow  if  A  and  B  contain  no  common  factors  except  such  as 
are  also  contained  in  (7,  hj  proceeding  as  in  the  previous  Articles, 
we  m&j  obtain 

x  =  a  +  Bty  y^P-At, 

Substitute  these  values  in  one  of  the  given  equations,  we  thus 
obtain  an  equation  connecting  t  and  «,  which  we  may  write 
A'i  +  B'z  =  (7'.  From  this,  if  A'  and  B'  contain  no  common  fitctors 
except  such  as  are  also  contained  in  G\  we  may  obtain 

Substitute  the  value  of  ^  in  the  expressions  found  for  x  and  y ; 

thus 

x  =  a-^(a!  +  m')B,  y^p--{o!^-B't')A, 

or  x  =  a^Ba'-¥BRt\  y^^^alA-^AFlf. 

Hence  we  obtain  for  each  of  the  variables  x,  y,  an  expression 
of  the  same  form  as  that  already  obtained  for  z, 

EXAMPLES  OF  INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS. 

Solve  the  following  six  equations  in  positive  integers  : 
1.       8aj+65y  =  81.  2.     17a;  +  23y=  183. 

3.     19a;  +   6y=119.  4.       7a?+10y  =  297. 

5.       3aj+   7y  =  250.  6.     13aj  +  19y  =  1170. 

Find  the  general  integral  values  in  each  of  the  following  four 
equations,  and  the  least  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  each : 

7.       7a;-9y  =  29.  8.       9a;-lly  =  8. 

9.     19«-5y  =  119,  10.     17a;-49y  +  8  =  0. 

11.  Find  in  how  many  ways  £500  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and 
five-pound  notes. 

12.  Find  in  how  many  ways  £100  can  be  paid  in  guineas  and 
crowns. 

13.  Find  in  how  many  ways  £100  can  be  paid  in  half-gaineaa 
and  sovereigns. 
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14.  Find  in  how  many  ways  19».  6d.  can  be  paid  in  florins 
and  half-crowns. 

16.  Find  in  how  many  ways  £22,  3s.  6d,  can  be  paid  with 
French  five-franc  pieces,  value  4».  each,  and  Turkish  dollarsi,  value 
38.  6d,  each. 

16.  If  there  were  coins  of  7  shillings  and  of  17  shillings,  find 
in  how  many  ways  j&30  could  be  paid  by  means  of  them. 

17.  Find  the  simplest  way  for  a  person  who  has  only  guineas 
to  pay  10*.  6d,  to  another  who  has  only  half-crowns. 

18.  Supposing  a  sovereign  equal  to  25  francs,  find  how  a  debt 
of  44  shillings  can  be  most  simply  paid  by  giving  sovereigns  and 
receiving  francs. 

19.  Divide  200  into  two  parts,  such  that  if  one  of  them  be 
divided  by  6  and  the  other  by  11,  the  respective  remainders  may 
be  5  and  4. 

20.  Find  how  many  crowns  and  half-crowns,  whose  diameters 
are  respectively  '81  and  -666  of  an  inch,  may  be  placed  in  a  row 
together,  so  as  to  make  a  yard  in  length. 

21.  Find  n  positive  integers  in  arithmetical  progression  whose 
sum  shall  be  n' :  shew  that  there  are  two  solutions  when  n  is  odd. 

22.  Find  the  least  number  which  ^divided  by  28  leaves  a 
remainder  21,  and  divided  by  19  leaves  a  remainder  17. 

23.  Find  the  general  form  of  the  numbers  which  divided  by 
3,  5,  7,  have  remainders  2,  4,  6,  respectively. 

24.  Find  the  least  number  which  being  divided  by  28, 19,  and 
15,  leaves  remainders  13,  2,  and  7. 

25.  Solve  in  positive  integers  17a;  +  23y  +  3z  =  200. 

26.  Find  all  the  positive  integral  solutions  of  the  simul- 
taneous equations  6a;  +  4y  +  «  =  272,  8a;  +  9y  -i-  3«  =  656. 

27.  Find  in  how  many  ways  a  person  can  pay  a  sum  of  j£15 
in  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences,  so  that  the  number  of 
shillings  and  sixpences  together  shall  equal  the  number  of  half- 
crowns. 
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28.  Find  in  how  many  different  ways  the  smn  of  j64.  16*. 
can  be  paid  in  guineas,  crowns,  and  shillings,  so  that  the  number 
of  coins  used  shall  be  exactly  16. 

29.  Find  how  £2,  4*.  can  be  paid  in  crowns,  half-crowns,  and 
florins,  if  there  be  as  many  crowns  used  as  half-crowns  and  florins 
together. 

30.  The  difference  between  a  certain  multiple  of  ten  and  the 
sum  of  its  digits  is  99  :  And  it, 

31.  The  same  number  is  represented  in  the  undenary  and 
septenary  scales  by  the  same  three  digits,  the  order  in  the  scales 
being  reversed  and  the  middle  digit  being  zero  :  find  the  number. 

32.  A  number  consists  of  three  digits  which  together  make 
up  20;  if  16  be  taken  from  it  and  the  remainder  divided  by  2 
the  digits  will  be  reversed :  find  the  number. 

33.  Find  a  number  of  four  digits  in  the  denary  scale,  such 
that  if  the  first  and  last  digits  be  interchanged,  the  result  is  the 
same  mimber  expressed  in  the  nonary  scale.  Shew  that  there  is 
only  one  solution. 

34.  A  farmer  buys  oxen,  sheep,  and  ducks.  The  whole 
number  bought  is  100,  .and  the  whole  sum  paid  =  £100.  Sup- 
posing the  oxen  to  cost  £6,  the  sheep  XI,  and  the  ducks  1^.  per 
head ;  find  what  number  he  bought  of  each.  Of  how  many  solu- 
tions does  the  problem  admit  1 

35.  Find  three  proper  fictions  in  Arithmetical  Progression 
whose  denominators  shall  be  6,  9,  18,  and  whose  sum  shall  be  2|. 

36.  Three  bells  commenced  tolling  simultaneously,  and  tolled 
at  intervals  of  25,  29,  33  seconds  respectively.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  first  ceased,  and  the  second  and  third  tolled  18 
seconds  and  21  seconds  respectively  after  the  cessation  of  the 
first  and  then  ceased ;  how  many  times  did  each  bell  toll  ? 

37.  Two  rods  each  c  inches  long,  and  divided  into  m,  n  equal 
parts  respectively,  where  m  and  n  have  no  common  measure 
greater  than  unity,  are  placed  in  longitudinal  contact  with  their 
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ends  coincident.    Ph>ye  that  no  two  divisions  are  at  a  less  distance 

than  —  inches,  and  that  two  pairs  of  divisions  are  at  this  distance. 

If  m  =  250  and  n  =  243,  find  those  divisions  which  are  at  the  least 
distance. 

38.  There  are  three  bookshelves  each  of  which  will  cany 
20  books ;  when  books  are  composed  of  3  sets  of  5  volumes  each, 
6  of  4,  and  7  of  3,  find  how  they  must  be  distributed,  so  that  no 
set  is  divided. 

39.  Determine  the  greatest  sum  of  money  that  can  be  paid  in 
10  different  ways  and  no  more,  in  half-crowns  and  shillings; 
allowing  a  zero  number  of  half-crowns  or  of  shillings. 

40.  Determine  the  greatest  smn  of  money  that  can  be  paid 
in  10  different  ways  and  no  more,  in  half-crowns  and  shillings; 
excluding  a  zero  number  of  half-crowns  or  of  shillings. 

XLVII.    INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS  OP  A 
DEGREE  HIGHER  THAN  THE  FIRST. 

637.  The  solution  in  positive  integers  of  indeterminate  equa- 
tions of  a  degree  higher  than  the  first  is  a  subject  of  some  com- 
plexity and  of  little  practical  importance ;  we  shall  therefore  only 
give  a  few  miscellaneous  propositions. 

638.  To  solve  in  positive  integers  the  equaJbion 

mxi/ •{- Tuf  +  px -h  qy  =  r. 
This  equation  contains  only  one  of  the  squares  of  the  variables,  and 
it  can  always  be  solved  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following 
example.     Required  to  solve  in  positive  integers  the  equation 

3ajy  -I-  2a'  =  52^  +  4a;  +  6. 

—  2fic'  +  Ax  +  6 
Here  y(3a;-5)  =  - 2a:*  +  4aj+5;  therefore  y  = — ; 

1^  Q            ^1,     ^        o       -2««+12«  +  45        o      o      ^5 
let  ox  =  z:  therefore  9y  = = -=_2«+2  + =: 

55 
therefore  9y  =  -6«  +  2+x — ^. 
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Since  x  and  y  are  to  have  integral  values  3x^5  must  be  a 
divisor  of  55,  and  from  this  condition  we  can  find  by  trial  the 
values  of  x,  and  then  deduce  those  of  y.  The  onlj  cases  for 
examination  are  the  following : 

3aj-6  =  ±55,  3aj-6=±ll, 

3aj-5  =  ±5,  3aj-5  =  d=l. 

Out  of  these  cases  only  the  following  give  a  positive  integral 
value  to  x: 

3a;—  5  =  55,  therefore  a  =  20 ; 

3a;  —  5  =  1,     therefore  x  =  2. 
When  a;  =  20  we  do  not  obtain  a  positive  integral  value  for  y ; 
when  a;  =  2  we  have  y  =  5 ;  this  is  therefore  the  only  solution  of 
the  proposed  equation  in  positive  integers. 

639.  The  equation  a;*  —  JVy*  =  1  can  always  be  solved  in 
integers  when  iT  is  a  whole  number  and  not  a  perfect  square. 
For  in  the  process  of  converting  ^ilT  into  a  continued  fraction 
we  arrive  at  the  following  equation  (see  Art.  614), 

and  at  the  end  of   any  complete  period  of   quotients    p"  =  1 
(Art.  621);  thus 

Suppose  now  that  the  number  of  the  recurnng  quotients  is  even, 

«' 
then  -;  is  always  an  even  convergent,  and  is  therefore  greater  than 

tjy,  and  so  greater  than  -.     Hence  p'q—q'p  =  l,  and  we  have 

—  l  =  g^*ir-y;   so  that  2'^-i\Y"=l.     Hence  we  obtain  solu- 
tions of  the  pressed  equation  by  putting  x=p^  and  y=g^,  where 

-7  is  any  convergent  just  preceding  that  formed  with  the  quo- 
tient 2a, 

Kext  suppose  that  the  number  of  the  recurring  quotients  is  odd; 
then  when  first  />"  =  1  the  convergent  ^  is  an  odd  convergent, 
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when  next  p'  =  1  the  convergent  ^  is  an  tfoen  convergent,  and 

so  on.  Hence  solutions  can  be  obtained  by  restricting  ourselves 
to  even,  convergents  occurring  just  before  those  formed  with  the 
quotient  ^a. 

640.  If  the  number  of  recurring  quotients  obtained  from 

p' 
JN  be  oddy  then,  as  appears  in  the  preceding  Article^  if  ^  be 

any  odd  convergent  immediately  preceding  that  formed  with 
the  quotient  2a,  we  have  p^ -p'q^^N-p^y  and  pq'-pq-'^l 
thus  we  obtain  in  this  case  solutions  in  integers  of  the  equation 

641.  The  equation  a*-i\ry*  =  dsa"  by  putting  x  =  aaf  and 
y-ay'  becomes  jc"  -  i^Ty"  =  st  1,  which  we  have  considered  in 
the  preceding  Articles, 

642.  The  relation 9"{p^-p'q)=q*I^-p"',  that  is, ^p''=^N--p*, 
will  give  solutions  of  the  equation  oj*  -  N^  =  a  <?  in  some  cases 
in  which  c  is  different  from  unity.  The  method  will  be  similar 
to  that  given  in  Arts.  639  and  640. 

643.  If  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation  a*  -  iTy"  =  1 
be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of  such  solutions. 
For  suppose  x  =  p  and  y  =  g'  to  be  such  a  solution,  so  that 
p*-iVY=l;  then(p-g'^ir)(p  +  g'V-^  =  l;  therefore 

by  supposition.     Put  then 

x-yJN={p-qJN)',    x  +  yJl!r=(p  +  qJN)', 

thus  «  =  |{(P  +  ?v'JO"  +  (P-S'V^>"}, 

it  is  obvious  that  if  n  be  any  positive  integer,  these  values  of 
X  and  y  will  be  positive  integers. 
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644.  Similarly,  if  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation 
a'  —  Ny^  =  -  1  be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number 
of  such  solutions.  For  suppose  x=^p  and  y  =  g'  to  be  such  a 
solution,  then  {p-  ^  tJN')  {p-\-q  JN)='-\»  Now  take  n  any 
ocW integer;  then 

=  (^  ■"  y  J^)  (^  +  y  J^i  ^y  supposition. 
Then  we  proceed  as  in  Art.  643. 

646.  If  one  solution  in  integers  of  the  equation  a^  -  Ny*  =  a 
be  known,  we  may  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of  such  solutions. 
For  suppose  x  =p  and  y  =  q  to  be  such  a  solution,  and  let  x  =  m 
and  y  =  n  be  a  solution  of  aj*  -  iVy  =  1 ;  then  the  equation 
as*  -  Ny*  =  a  may  be  written 

x'-Ny'=:(p'-J^q'){m'--Nn') 
=p*m*+  IPq^n*  -  iV(pV  +  g^m')  =  (jm  ±  NqnY  -N{pn^  qmf  ; 
we  may  therefore  take  a?  =  pm  ±  Nqn^  y  =pn  ±  qm, 

EXAMPLES  OF  INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS. 

1.  Solve  in  positive  integers  ^xy  —  4y  +  3aj  =  1 4. 

2.  Solve  in  positive  integers  xy  +  x'  =  Soj  +  3y  +  29. 

3.  Find  a  solution  in  positive  integers  of  »*  -  13y'  =  - 1. 

4.  Find  a  solution  in  positive  integers  of  as'  —  lOly'  =  -  1. 

5.  Shew  how  to  find  series  of  numbers  which  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  of  the  two  forms  w*  — 1  and  10m',  and  find  the  value 
of  the  smallest. 

6.  A  gentleman  being  asked  the  size  of  his  paddock  an- 
swered, "between  one  and  two  roods;  also  were  it  smaller  by 
3  square  yards,  it  would  be  a  square  number  of  square  yards,  and 
if  my  brother^s  paddock,  which  is  a  square  number  of  square 
yards,  were  larger  by  one  square  yard,  it  would  be  exactly  half 
as  large  as  mine."     Find  the  size  of  his  paddock. 
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7.  Find  a  whole  number  which  is  greater  than  three  times 
the  integral  part  of  its  square  root  by  unity:  shew  that  there  are 
two  solutions  of  the  problem  and  no  more. 

8.  Shew  that  the  number  of  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 
y*  +  aa?  =  5  is  limited  when  a  is  positiva 

9.  Find  all  the  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 

3y"-2ay  +  7a*=27. 

10.  Find  all  the  solutions  in  positive  integers  of 

2a* -9iBy  + 72^=38. 

11.  Find  a  general  form  for  solutions  in  positive  integers 
of  a*  —  23^*  =  1,  haraig  given  the  solution  a;  =  24  and  y  =  5. 

12.  Find  a  general  form  for  solutions  in  positive  int^ers 
of  aj*  -  2y*  =  7,  having  given  the  solution  a;  =  3  and  y  =  1. 

XLVIII.    PARTIAL  FRACTIONS  AND  INDETERMI- 
NATE COEFFICIENTS. 

646.  An  algebraical  fraction  may  be  sometimes  decomposed 
into  the  sum  of  two  or  more  simpler  fractions;  for  example, 

2g;~3  1  1 

a*-3aj+2~aj-l  ■^a-2' 

The  general  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  a  fraction  into 
simpler  fractions,  called  'partial  fractions^  is  given  in  treatises  on 
the  Theory  of  Equations  and  on  the  Integral  Calculus.  (See 
Theory  of  Equatiom,  Chap,  xxrv.,  IniegraL  Cahidvs^  Chap,  n.) 
"We  shall  here  only  consider  a  simple  case. 

"  647.     Let  ; T!'*"^vV X  be  a  fraction,  the  denominator 

(a;-a)(aj-^)(a;-y) 

of  which  is  composed  of  three  different  factors  of  the  first  degree 
with  respect  to  sc,  and  the  numerator  is  of  a  degree  not  higher 
than  the  second  with  respect  to  a; ;  this  fraction  can  be  deoom* 
posed  iuto  three  simple  fiuctions,  which  have  for  their  denomina- 
tors respectively  ihe  factors  of  the  denominator  of  the  proposed 
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&*actionj  and  for  their  numerators  certain  quantities  independent 
of  X,     To  prove  this,  assume 

aaf  +  hx  +  c  A  B  C 

{x-a){X'-P){x  —  y)     x-a      x- ft      x-y* 

where  A,  B,  G  are  at  present  undetermined;  we  have  then  to 
shew  that  such  constant  values  can  be  found  for  A,  B  and  (7,  as 
will  make  the  above  equation  an  identity,  that  is,  true  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  x.  Multiply  by  {x  —  o)  (x  —  P)  {x-  y) ;  then 
all  that  we  require  is  that  the  following  shall  be  an  identity, 

aa;*  +  5aj  +  c  =  ^(aj-j8)(a;-y)+^(»-a)(a;-y)  +  (7(a:-a)(aj-j8); 

this  will  be  secured  if  we  arrange  the  terms  on  the  right  hand 
according  to  powers  of  05,  and  equate  the  coefficient  of  each  power 
to  the  corresponding  coefficient  on  the  left  hand;  we  shall  thus 
obtain  three  simple  equations  for  determining  A,  B  and  C. 

648.  The  method  of  the  preceding  Article  may  be  applied  to 
any  fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  product  of  different 
simple  factors,  and  the  numerator  of  lower  dimensions  than  the 
denominator. 

The  preceding  Article  however  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  because 
we  do  not  shew  that  the  final  equations  which  we  obtain  are  in- 
dependent and  consistent.  But  as  we  shall  only  have  to  apply  the 
method  to  simple  examples,  where  the  results  may  be  easily 
verified,  we  shall  not  devote  any  more  space  to  the  subject,  but 
refer  the  student  to  the  Theory  of  Equations  and  the  Integral 
Calctdits. 

649.  Suppose  we  have  to   develop     ,_ «.       q  "^  ^  series 

proceeding  according  to  ascending  powers  of  a; ;  there  are  various 
methods  which  may  be  adopted.  We  may  proceed  by  ordinary 
algebraical  division,  writing  the  divisor  in  the  order  2  —  3a;  +  aj' 
and  the  dividend  in  the  order  —3  +  2x.     Or  we  may  develop 

-J — ^ ^  by  writing  it  in  the  form  (aj*  —  3aj  +  2)"*,  and  finding 

OCT  —  oX  +  Ji 

the  coefficients  of  the  successive  powers  of  x  by  the  multinomial 
T.  A.  26 
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theorem j  we  must  then  multiply  the  result  by  2a;- 3.  It  is 
however  more  conyenient  to  decompose  the  fraction,  into  partial 
fractions  and  then  to  develop  each  of  these.     Thus 

2x^3     ^    1  1 1 1_. 

a*-3a  +  2"a-l  "^aj-a"     l-a     2-aj' 

-Y-—  =-(l-a;)"*=-|l+aj  +  «*  +  aj*  +  ...+ai'+...>, 

'2^—2^-2)    =-2l^-^2-*-2---^2-^ ^Y'-" l 

Hence  the  required  series  for     ^  ■   -r  has  for  its  general 

X  ■"  OX  +  ju 


teim 


-(l+2^.)«^. 


650. .  Without  actually  developing  such  an  expression  as  the 
above,  we  may  shew  that  the  successive  coefficients  will  be  con- 
nected by  a  certain  relation ;  before  we  can  shew  this  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  general  property  of  series 

651.     If  the  series  a^  +  a^x-¥a^x'  +  ajx^+ is  always 

ejqual  to  zero  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  x,  the  coefficients 

a^,  ttj,  a^,  a,, must  each  separately  be  equal  to  zero.     For 

since  the  series  is  to  be  zero  wluUever  may  he  the  value  of  x, 
we  may  put  a;  =  0 ;  thus  the  series  reduces  to  a^,  which  must 
therefore  itself  be  zero.  Hence  removing  this  term  we  have 
a^x+a2X^+a^^+..,  always  zero ;  divide  by  a;,  then  a|+a^+a,*'4- ... 
is  always  zei-o.  Hence,  as  before,  we  infer  that  a^  -  0.  Proceeding 
in  this  way,  the  theorem  is  established. 

If  the  series       a^,  +  a^aj  +  a^o"  +  03^' + 

and  A^-hAjX+A^*+A^xf*+ 

are  always  equal  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  x,  then 

is  always  zero  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  a;  j  hence  we  infer  that 
a,~^,  =  0,        a,-il,=0,        a,-^,  =  0, ; 
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that  is,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  sb  in  the  two  series 
axe  equal 

The  theorem  here  given  is  sometimes  quoted  as  the  Principle 
of  Indeterminate  Coefficients;  we  assumed  its  truth  in  Arts.  526, 
542,  and  549.     . 

652.  The  demonstration  of  the  preceding  Article  is  that 
which  has  been  usually  given  in  elementary  works  on  Algebra; 
there  is  however  a  difficulty  in  it  which  requires  examination. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  the  theorem  that  if  the  series 
a^  +  a^jc  +  a^aj*  +  ...  is  always  equal  to  zero,  each  coefficient  must  bo 
equal  to  zero;  the  theorem  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Article  follows 
from  this. 

When  we  say  that  the  series  is  always  equal  to  zero  we  mean 
that  it  is  equal  to  zero  for  all  such  values  of  a;  as  make  the  series 
convergent;  for  of  course  a  divergent  series  cannot  be  said  to 
vanish. 

In  the  demonstration  we  shew  that  a^x  +  a^oc^  +  a^x'-^ ..» 
is  always  zero;  that  is  xS^  is  always  zero,  where  S^  stands  for 
a^  +  a^  +  a^x'  +  ..,  Hence  if  oj  is  not  zero  S^  must  be  zero; 
but  if  JB  is  zero  xS^  vanishes  whatever  finite  value  S^  may  have: 
thus  in  fact  we  ought  not  to  assume  that  S^  is  zero  when  x  is 
zero,  and  so  the  result  a^  s  0  is  not  strictly  demonstrated.  This 
is  the  difficulty  we  have  to  examine. 

We  have  S^  =  a^+  xS^  where  S^  stands  for  a^  +  a^x  +  a^  +  . . . ; 
and  although  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  S^  is  zero  when  x 
is  zero,  yet  we  may  say  that  S^  is  zero  however  small  x  may  be. 
Since  the  original  series  is  supposed  to  be  convergent  S^  is  also  a 
convergent  series,  and  therefore  it  will  not  increase  beyond  some 
fixed  value  when  x  is  made  small  enough;  and  therefore  by  making 
a  small  enough  xS^  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please :  hence  a^ 
must  be  zero,  for  if  a,  were  not  zero  we  could  not  have  aS,  zero 
however  small  x  might  be. 

26—2 
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ThxLB  the  result  a,  =  0  follows  strictly  if  S^ia  convergent  when 
X  is  made  as  small  as  we  please.  In  like  manner  the  result  a,=0  ^ 
follows  strictly  if  «S^  is  convergent  when  x  is  made  as  small  as  we 
please,  where  S^  stands  for  a,  +  a^pc  +  o,a3*  +  . . .  And  so  on. 

Since  the  original  series  is  supposed  to  be  convergent  the 
series  St,  S^,  ...  are  convergent,  when  x  is  made  as  small  as  we 
please;  and  so  the  theorem  of  the  preceding  Article  holds. 

653.     Suppose   that    the    series    u^  +  u^x  +  w,a*  +  u^a^  + 

represents  the  development  of  ^ -^;  then 

a  +  605  =  (1  —px—qpi?)  (Wo  +  Wi«  +  Wj|X*  +  u^  + ). 

If  n  be  greater  than  1,  the  coeflScient  of  a^  on  the  right-hand 
side  is  w, -jpw,_i-5tt,_,;  hence  since  there  is  no  power  of  « 
higher  than  the  first  on  the  left-hand  side^  we  must  have  by 
Art  651,  for  every  value  of  n  greater  than  1, 

And  by  comparing  the  first  and  second  terms  on  each  side, 
we  have 

the  last  two  equations  determine  u^  and  u^,  and  then  the  previous 

equation  will  determine  w,,  w,,  u^, by  making  successively 

w  =  2,  3,  4, 

EXAMPLES  OF  PARTIAL   FRACTIONS  AND  INDETERMINATE 
COEFFICIENTS. 

Expand  each  of  the  following  seven  expressions  in  ascending 
powers  of  a,  and  give  the  general  term : 

1.        1     .        2.    ±Z}^\,        3.  ^-2 


Z-2x'  ^-x-Za?'  (« -!)(«- 2)  (a; -3) 

.  X  .  1  -       5  +  6g 

{\-x)Q.-px)'  "•     l-2a!  +  «''  (l-3x)'' 

-     l+4a!  +  ig* 

(i-«r  • 
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Expand  each  of  the  following  five  expressions  in  ascending 
powers  of  05  aa  far  as  five  terms,  and  write  down  the  relation 
which  connects  the  coefficients  of  consecutive  terms: 

il.      ,      '        ..  12.  ' 


a'  +  ax  +  x'*  '    l-px  +  px'-x''' 

13.  Sum  jthe  following  series  to  n  terms  by  separating  e>ach 
term  into  partial  fractions  : 

X                           cuK                            a'x 
(1  +aj)  (1  +  ax)  ■*■  (1  +  aa)  (l  +  a'x)  "^  (l  +  a'x)  (1  +  a'x)  "^ 

14.  Sum  in  a  similar  manner  the  following  series  to  n  terms  : 
a:  (1  —  ax)  ax  (1  -  a'x) 

(l  +  a;)(l+aa;)  (1 +a''a3)      (1  +  oo;)  (1  +  a^x)  (1  +  a^x)     

15.  Determine    a,  b,  c,  d,  e,    so    that  the  n^  term  in  the 

^  a  +  6a5  +  cic' +  dfc' +  cos*  ,        ,  __, 

expansion  of j^ r^ may  be  nrx     . 

16.  Shew  how  to  decompose r-^ j^r- r —  into  par- 

IX  —  a)  ( 35  —  0)  (35  ~"  Cy  « « • 

tial  fractions,  supposing  that  n  is  the  number  of  factors  in  the 
denominator,  and  that  pia  an  integer  less  than  n. 

If  p  be  less  than  »,  shew  that 

a"-'  6^"'  c""* 


(a^6)(a-c)...      (6-a)(6-c)...      (c-a)(c-6) .., 


+  ...  =  0. 


XLIX     BECURRING  SERIES. 

654.  A  series  is  called  a  recurring  series,  when  from  and 
after  some  fixed  term  each  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  fixed 
number  of  the  preceding  terms  multiplied  respectively  by  certain 
constarUs.  By  constants  here  we  mean  quantities  which  remain 
unchanged  whatever  term  of  the  series  we  consider. 

055.  A  geometrical  progression  is  a  simple  example  of  a 
recurring  series;  for  in  the  series  a  +  ar  +  ar^+ar^-^- each 
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term  after  the  first  is  r  times  the  preceding  term.  If  u^_^  and  w» 
denote  respectively  the  (ti— 1)***  term  and  the  v^  term,  then 
w^— rw^_i  =  0;  the  smn  of  the  coefficients  of  u^  and  u^__-^  "with 
their  proper  signs,  that  is,  1  -  r,  is  called  the  bcoX^  ofrdaiion. 

Again,  in  the  series  2  + 4a5+ 14a:" +  4603*  + 152aj*+ the 

law  connecting  consecutive  terms  is  w,,  -  3a5^„_i  -  a'«*»_8  =  0 ;  this 
law  holds  for  values  of  w  greater  than  1,  so  that  every  term  after 
the  second  can  be  obtained  from  the  two  terms  immediately  pre- 
ceding.    The  scale  of  relation  is  1  —  3a5  -  ar". 

656.     To  find  the  sum  ofn  terms  of  a  recurring  series. 

Let  the  series  be  u^  +  u^x  +  u^x*  +  u^x^  + ,  and  let  the  scale 

of  relation  be  l—px  —  qaf,  so  that  for  every  value  of  n  greater 
than  unity  «*»  — ^»_i  —  gt*^_,  =  0.  Denote  the  first  n  terms  of 
the  series  by  S,  then 

S^u^  +  u^x-^u^x'  +  u^af-r +w^_,aj"*', 

pxS  =  uj)x  +  Uipa?  +  uj>9?  + 4-  u^^jptJ^"^  +  M^_,/>a;", 

qT^B  =  w^<?aj*  +  w,  g'aj*  + +  u^_^q7^^ + u^^^qx*+  u^^^qa?*^; 

hence 

S-pocS—  qx'S=u^  +  u^x  -  u^px  —  Uj^_ipx*  —  u^^^qx''  —  w,_i^"*^'j 

for  all  the  other  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  disappear  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  which  holds  between  any  three  consecutive  terms 
of  the  given  series ;  therefore 

^_u^  +  x{u^-pu;)-a^{pu^i  +  qv^^+qxu^^} 
1  —px  -  qx* 

If  the  term  af^  {pu^i  +  qu^^  +  qxu^^}  decreases  without  limit 
as  n  increases  without  limit,  we  may  say  that  the  sum  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  terms  of  the  recurring  series  is 

u^  +  xju^'-pu^)^ 
l—px  —  qx' 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  this  expression  be  developed  in  a  series 
according  to  powers  of  a?,  we  shall  recover  the  given  recurring 
series.     (See  Art  653.) 
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657.  If  the  recurring  series  be  w^  +  w^  +  w,  +  w,  + ,  and 

the  scale  of  relation  l—p  —  q,  we  have  only  to  make  a5=  1  in  the 
results  of  the  preceding  Article,  in  order  to  find  the  sum  of  n 
termSy  or  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms. 

658.  When  1  -poj  —  g'os'  can  be  resolved  into  two  real  factors  of 

the  first  degree  in  x,  the  expression  -Aj '  "^     ^^^7  ^®  ^^ 

composed  into  partial  fractions,  each  having  for  its  denominator  an 
expression  containing  only  the  first  power  of  x :  see  Arts.  337 
and  647.  In  this  case,  since  each  partial  fraction  can  be  developed 
into  a  geometrical  progression,  we  can  obtain  an  expression  for 
the  general  term  of  the  recurring  series.  "We  have  thus  also 
another  method  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  n  terms,  since  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  each  of  the  geometrical  progressions  is  known. 

EXAMPLES   OF  BEGURRING  SEBIES. 

Find  the  expressions  from  which  the  following  three  series 
are  derivable ;  resolve  the  expressions  into  partial  fractions,  and 
give  the  general  term  of  each  series  : 

1.  4  +  9aj  +  21aj'+51a;'+ 

2.  l  +  lla;  +  89ar»+659aj'+ 

3.  l+3aj  +  llaj»  +  43aj'+ 

4.  Find  how  small  x  must  be  in  order  that  the  series  in 
Example  3  may  be  convergent. 

5.  Find  the  general  term  of  the  series  3  +  11  +  32  +  84+ 

6.  Sum  the  following  series  to  n  terms 

1  +  5  +  17  +  53  +  161  +  485+ 

7.  Find  the  general  term  of  the  series  10  +  14  + 10  +  6  +  ... 
and  the  sum  to  infinity, 

8.  Find  the  expression  from  which  the  following  series  is 
derivable,  and  obtain  the  general  term 

2-aj  +  2aj"-5a^+10aj*-17aj*+ 
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L.     SUMMATION   OF  SERIES. 

659.  Series  of  particular  kinds  have  been  summed  in  the 
diapters  on  Arithmetical  Progression,  Geometrical  Progression, 
and  Beeurring  Series;  we  shall  here  give  some  miscellaneous 
examples  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  Chapters. 

660.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  series  1*  +  2*+  3*+ +  n\ 

We  have  already  found  this  sum  in  Arts,  460,  482 ;  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  however  usually  given.    Assume 

l*  +  2'+3«+ +w'  =  ^  +  ^w+C'n«  +  2>n'  +  -^w*+ , 

where  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, are  constants  at  present  undetermined. 

Change  n  into  w  +  1 ;  thus 

l«  +  2«+3*+ +n*-¥{n-hiy  =  A  +  B(n-hl) 

+  C (n  +  iy  +  B  (n  +  ly  -{.B {n-h  ly  + 

By  subtraction, 

w*+ 2w+ 1  =  ^  +  C  (271  + 1)  +  2) (3»«+ 3n+ 1) 

+  ^(4w'  +  6»«+4to+1)  + 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  the  respective  powers  of  n;  thus 
B  =  0,  and  so  any  other  term  after  B  woiild  =  0 ; 

3i>  =  l;    BD  +  2C  =  2;    J)-hC-¥B=l; 
hence                       -^"3'       ^"^2'      ^""6* 
Thus  l«  +  2«  +  3»+ +n'  =  A  +  ^+'i  +  ^. 

\>  M  O 

To  determine  A  we  observe  that  since  this  equation  is  to  hold 
for  all  positive  integral  values  of  n,  we  may  put  w  =  1 ; '  thus 
-4  =  0.     Hence  the  required  sum  is 

gn(w+l)(2w  +  l). 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  find  the  sum  of  the  cubes 
of  the  first  n  natural  numbers,  or  the  sum  of  their  fourth  powers, 
and  so  on.     See  also  Art.  671. 
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661.     Suppose  the  n^  term  of  a  series  to  be 

{an  +  h}{a{n-^l)  +  h}{a{n  +  2)-hh} {a  (/»  +  m-l)  +  6}, 

where  m  is  a  fixed  positive  integer,  and  a  and  b  known  constants ; 
then  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  this  series  will  be 

{an  +  b}  {a  (n  +  1)  -^  h} {a{n-^m-l)+b}{a{n-\-m)+h}    ^ 

{m+l)a 
where  C  is  some  constant. 

Let  u^  denote  the  n^  term  of  the  proposed  series,  S^  the  sum 
of  n  terms ;  then  we  have  to  prove  that 

an +  6 
(w  +  l)a' 

Assume  that  the  formula  is  true  for  an  assigned  value  of  ti  ; 
add  the  (n  +  1)*^  term  of  the  series  to  both  sides ;  then 

an  +  b 
(m  +  1)  a  ' 


^  an  -t-o  ^ 


that  IS,     /S^+i=-S^ n-^ —  w^+i  +  C'=-7 — TTi — ^n+a  +  C'; 

thus  the  same  formiila  will  hold  for  the  sum  of  » +  1  terms, 
which  was  assumed  to  hold  for  the  sum  of  n  terms.  Hence  if  the 
formula  be  true  for  any  number  of  terms  it  is  true  for  the  next 
greater  number  ;  and  so  on.  But  the  formula  iM  be  true  when 
71  =  1  if  we  take  C  such  that 

S,  =  z jr—u.  +  C,  that  IS,  u.^-z — -TT-u.  +  C; 

*     (m  +  1)  a    *  ^    *    (w  +  1)  a    • 

thus  G  is  determined  and  the  truth  of  the  theorem  established. 

«•  a(m  +  l)  +  6  , 

Since  w.  =  — ^ r ^i  >  '^^  have 

•  a  +  b  ^' 

^  a(m  +  l)  +  5  hu. 

*        ©(wii+l)       *         a(m  +  l) 

Hence  /SL  =  -, ;rv—  ««j.i  — 


Thus  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  proposed  series  is  ob- 
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tained  hj  subtracting  the  constant  quantity  ^ =-p    from  a 

cei'tain  expression  which  depends  on  n.  This  expression  is 
7 n~^"+»^  ^®  ™*^  *^^  P^*  *^  expression  into  the  equi- 
valent form  —7 r^ w,,  and  to  assist  the  memorr  we  may 

(wi  +  l)o 

observe  that  it  can  be  formed  by  irUroducing  an  cMitioncU  /odor 
(U  the  end  of  u^y  and  dividing  hy  the  prodtict  of  the  number  of 
/actors  thus  increased  and  the  coefficient  ofn. 

662.     We  may  obtain  the  result  of  the  preceding  Article  in 
another  way.     As  before,  let  u^  denote 

{aw  +  6}{a(TO-t-l)  +  6}{a(w  +  2)  +  5} {a  (n  +  m  - 1)  +  6}, 

and  let  S^  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  of 
which  w,  is  the  n^  term. 

We  have 

u,,  =  — ^ 5 w_  =  w  + "^  • 


an  +  b         "       "     an  +  b' 
let  an-\-b=p;  thus 

change  n  into  n-1,  thus 

{/^ -a}  K -«,.,)  =  aww,.^; 
smiilarly, 

{P''2a}  (w,_i  -  w^^  =  amu^_^, 

{p  -  3a}  (w,_,  -  «._,)  =  cMnM,.3, 


{p  -  (rt—  1)  a}  (i*,  -  Wi)  =3  amu^. 
Hence,  by  addition, 

therefore  p  (u^^i  —  Wj)  +  na^i  =  amS^  4-  o^S^  ; 

therefore  aS^.  =  -. rr-  u.,  - 7 ^  . 

•     (w  +  1)  a    •*'     (wi  + 1)  a 
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663.  Suppose  the  n^  term  of  a  series  to  be  — ,  where  u,  is 
.  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  Article ;  then  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  of  this  series  will  be  -  -7 rr +  C. 

Assume,  as  before,  /SL  =  -  -; r-r +  C, 

add  to  both  sides,  then 

«-  +  ! 

__1 q  (m  4-  71)  +  6     ^__a(7i+l).+  5      ^ 

■"ii~"(^rri)^^'*"     "■"(m-l)aw,^,"*' 

Hence,  as  before,  the  truth  of  the  theorem  is  established,  pro- 
vided (7be  such  that —  =  --; rr- — +(7.     Thus  C  = 


,   ^         a/m  +  b  aw +  5 

and  \  =  t; =-r —  7 =-7 • 

.     (m—  1)  at*j     (m  —  1)  aw. 

This  result  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  manner  of  Art.  662. 

664.  A  series  may  occur  which  is  not  directly  included  in 
the  general  form  of  the  preceding  Article,  but  may  be  decomposed 
into,  .two  or  more  which  are.  For  example,  required  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  series 

3  4 5 

1.2,  4.  5  "^2.  3.  5.  6"*' 3. 4.  6.  7  "*■*•*; 

Here  the  n^  term 

'   n  +  2 ;_ (n  4-  2)' 

~n{n+  1)  (7*  +  3) (w  +  4)  "  w(n+  1)  (w  +  2)  (7^  +  3)  (ti  +  4)  ' 

Now  (n  +  2)'  =  w(7i  +  1)  +  371+  4;  thus  the  71***  term 

7l(7l+l)  +  37i  +  4 1 


■n(7i+ 1)  (7i+ 2)(7»  + 3)  (7J  + 4)  "^  (7i  + 2)(7i+ 3)  (7»  +  4) 
3  4 


{n-h  l)(7i  +  2)  (74  +  3)  (7*  + 4)     71(71  +  l)(7i  +  2)  (7»  +  3)  (7t  +  4)  ' 
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If  each  term  of  the  proposed  series  be  decomposed  in  this 
manner  we  obtain  three  series,  each   of  which  may  be  summed 
by  the  method  of  the  preceding  Article;  thus  the  proposed  series 
can  be  summed.     In  the  present  case  the  required  sum  is 
1  1  1  3 


24     2(n  +  3)(rn-4)      24     3 (w  +  2) (»  + 3)  (?*  +  4) 
1  4 


24     4  (7i+  1)  (w  +  2)  {n  +  3)(?*  +  4)' 

665.  Polygonal  Numbers,  The  expression  n  +  ^n{n—\)h  is 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  of  which  the 
first  term  is  unity  and  the  conmion  difference  is  6.  If  we  make 
6  =  0,  1,  2,  3,  ...  we  obtain  expressions  which  are  called  the  gene- 
ral terms  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  order  oi  polygor^al  nuwh&n 

respectively.     The^«^  order  is  that  in  which  every  term  is  unity. 
Thus  we  have 

1st  order,   ri^  term  1 ;  series  1,  1,  1, 

2nd  order,  rlP^  term  n\  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

3rd  order,  r^  term  J7i(w+  1);  series  1,  3,  6,  10, 

4th  order,  n**"  term  w*;  series  1,  4,  9,  16, 

5th  order,  rl^  term  \n(^n-  1);  series  1,  5,  12,  22, 

and  so  on. 

The  numbers  in  the   2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th, series  have  been 

called  respectively  linear ,  triangular^  square^  p&nta,g(mdly 

666.  The  n***  term  of  the  r***  order  of  polygonal  numbers  is 

w  +  iw(7a-l)(r-2); 
the  sum  of  n  terms  of  this  series  is,  by  Art.  661, 
7i(7i+l)     r-2    {n—\)n{n+\) 
2        '*'~2~'  3  ' 

or  iw(n+l){(r-2)(7i-l)  +  3}. 

Hence  for  triangular  numbers  ^^  =  ^  w  (w  +  1)  (ti  +  2),  for  square 
numbers  S^  =  \n{n  +  1) {2n  + 1),  and  so  on. 

667.  To  find  the  number  of  cammmtrbaUs  in  a  pyramidal  pUe» 
(1)     Suppose  the  base  of  the  pyramid  an  equilateral  triangle, 

let  there  be  n  balls  in  a  side  of  the  base ;  then  the  number  of 
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balls  in  the  lowest  layer  is  w  +  (w  —  1)  +  (n  —  2)  + +  1,  that  is, 

the  tricmgtUar  number  J  w  (w  +  1) ;  the  number  in  the  next  layer 
will  be  found  by  changing  n  into  n—1;  and  so  on.  Hence,  by 
Art.  665,  the  number  of  all  the  balls  is  ^  n  (w  + 1)  (w  +  2). 

(2)  Suppose  the  base  of  the  pyramid  a  square ;  let  there  be 
n  balls  in  a  dde  of  the  base ;  then  the  number  of  balls  in  the 
lowest  layer  is  n',  in  the  next  layer  (w— .1)*,  and  so  on.  The 
number  of  all  the  balls  is  ^  w(n  +  1)  {2n  +1). 

Similarly  we  may  proceed  for  any  other  form  of  pyramid. 

"We  may  see  from  this  proposition  a  reason  for  the  terms 
iriangtUcMT  num^r,  squa/re  nvmbery 

If  the  pile  of  cannon-balls  be  incomplete,  we  must  first  find 
the  number  in  the  pile  supposed  complete,  then  the  number  in 
the  lesser  pile  which  is  deficient^  and  the  difference  will  be  the 
number  in  the  incomplete  pile. 

668.  A  question  analogous  to  that  in  Art.  667  arises  when 
we  have  to  sum  the  balls  in  a  pile  of  which  the  base  is  rectcmgvlar 
but  not  square.  In  this  case  the  pile  will  terminate  in  a  single 
row  at  the  top ;  suppose  p  the  number  of  balls  in  this  row ;  then 
the  r^  layer  reckoned  from  the  top  has  p  +  n—\  balls  in  its 
length  and  n  in  its  breadth,  and  therefore  contains  n(|?  +  w— 1) 
balls.     Hence  the  niunber  of  balls  in  n  layers  is 

"o — P  +  -^^ —^ 7    or  ^n{n+  1)  (3;?  +  2?*  -  2). 

If  m be  the  niunber  in  the  length  of  the  lowest  row,  m=p  +  n—l, 
and  the  sum  may  be  written  \n{n+l)  (3m  —  n+1);  as  n  is  the 
number  in  the  breadth  of  the  lowest  row,  the  sum  is  thus  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  base. 

669.  Figwrate  Nunibers.  The  following  series  form  what  are 
called  the  different  orders  oifigurate  numbers: 

1st  order,    1,  1,  1,   1,  1, 

2nd  order,    1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

3rd  order,    1,  3,  6,  10,  15, 
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the  general  law  is,  that  the  n^  term  of  any  order  is  the  sum  of 
n  terms  of  the  preceding  order.    Thus  the  n^  term  of  the  second 

order  is  n,  of  the  3rd  order  is  — : — ^r-^,  of  the  fourth  order  is 
, — ^-^ ^ ,  and  generally  the  n*  term  of  the  r*  order  is 

—^ V"  ? — —  .     This  we  may  prove  by  induction.     For, 

|r-l 

assuming  this  expression  for  the  w***  term  of  the  r*  order,  we 
may  find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  r*  order  by  the 
formula  of  Art  661.  We  have  only  to  put  1  for  a,  0  for  h,  and 
r  —  1  for  m.     Hence  we  obtain  for  the  sum 

rt(n-f-l)(n  +  2) (n-f-r-1) 

and  then,  by  definition,  this  is  the  expression  for  the  n^  term 
of  the  (r  + 1)^  order. 

670.  We  have  already  shewn  that  the  Binomial  Theorem 
may  be  sometimes  applied  to  find  the  sum  of  a  series  (see  Art.  526) ; 
we  give  another  example.     Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

where     $,=  r(r+ l)(r  +  2) {r+q-l), 

and        Pr={n-r){n-r+  l)(w-r +  2) ......  (ri-r+jp  -  1). 

We  can  see  that 
^,=  [2xthe  coefficient  of  a'-*  in  the  series  for  {l-x)-^^'^^\ 
and  P,  =  Lp  X  the  coefficient  of  oT^'  in  the  series  for  (1  -  x)'^'\ 
Hence  we  have  so  far  as  terms  not  higher  than  a"^, 
(1 -a;)-"*»=^|^, +  <?.«  +  C.a;'+  Q^+ J, 

Therefore  the  series  which  we  have  to  sum  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  [^  [2  into  the  coefficient  of  aj""*  in  the  expansion  of 
the  product  of  (l-aj)-^»+^^  and  (1 -«)-<»'+ V;  that  is,  the  series  is 
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equal  to  the  product  of  |£[£  into  the  coefficient  of  a;""*  in  the 
expansion  of  (1  —  aj)~**'**\     Hence  the  series  is  equal  to 

\p  +  q  +  l  \n-2       • 

671.  By. the. method  of  Art.  660  we  may  investigate  an  ex- 
pression for  the  sum  1' +  S*"  +  3' + +7i',  where  r  is  any  posi- 
tive integer.  Denote  this  sum  by  S ;  then  it  may  be  shewn,  as 
in  Arts.  460  and  461,  that  S  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  descending  powers  of  n,  beginning  with  nr*'\  and  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  determine  correctly  the  coefficients  of  the  various 
powers  of  n.     Assume  that  S= 

It  is  convenient  to  represent  the  coefficients  in  the  manner 
here  exhibited  3  thus  instead  of  a  single  letter  for  the  coefficient 

T 

of  n**"^  we  use  the  symbol  ^  Ai,  and  so  on.     "We  shall  now  pro- 

ceed  to  determine  the  values  of  A^,  A^,  A^^ ;  and  it  will  be 

found  that  these  quantities  are  independent  bf  r  as  well  as  of  n. 

In  the  assiuned  identity  change  n  into  n  +  l }  thus 

+     2.3       '^'"'^^^'^ 

Therefore,  by  subtraction, 

{n  +  Vf  =  G  {{n  +  ly+i  -  71'"+^}  +  A^{{n+\Y-  n^} 

+  ^^{(n  +  ir^-n-^}  +  'l|^^{(n+ir«-7.''-=}  + 

Expand  all  the  expressions  {n-k-lY'^\  {n  +  Vf,  (w  +  l)''-^ 

by  the  Binomial  Theorem ;  and  then  equate  the  coefficients  of 
the  various  powers  of  n.  Thus,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  w'*, 
we  have  1  =  (7  (r  +  1),  then,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  n^''\  we 

have  ^=—^^2 —  +  -^e^^  ^^^^:;r^\'  ^0  =  2- 
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Equate  the  coefficients  of  n'"',  putting  for  G  and  A^  their 
values ;  thus  we  shall  obtain  generally 

1  1  1  J,  A^  A^ 


5^"|y-H     2^     |2|p-l"|3|j>-2"|4|j>-3 

■"^IZEi* 

where  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  extends  as  far  as  the  term 
involving  -4p_i  inclusive ;  and  by  putting  for  p  in  succession  the 

values  2,  3,  4,  we  determine  in  succession  A^^  A^,  ^,,  ; 

and  we  see  that  these  quantities  are  independent  of  n  and  r. 

Weshallobtain^,  =  |,  ^.  =  0,  A=^^,  ^,  =  0,  ^  =  ^, 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  coefficients  with  even  suffixes 
A^y  A^y  A^y 8X0  zoro ;  this  can  be  proved  as  follows  : 

In  the  original  assumed  identity  change  n  into  n— 1,  and 
subtract;  thus 

Equate  the  coefficients  of  w'"'"',  putting  for  G  and  A^  their 
values;  thus 

l£±i     2\P     lllE^zl     |3|p-2^|4|p-3 

A. 


\1\E^    

The  result  formerly  obtained  may  be  expressed  thus, 

0  =  _i ^    ,      -^>      ,      -^.      ,      ^« 

\P±1      2\P     \1[P^     l^lPul     \i\£jzl 

A. 


|5|jp-4     

Hence,   by  subtracting  and  putting  for  p  in  succession  the 

values  3,  5,  7,  we  shew  in  succession  that  zero  is  the  value 

of^, -4^,  ^,  
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EXAMPLES  OF  THE   SUMMATION   OF  SERIES. 

1.  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  first  w  terms  of  the  series  of 

-which  the  »***  term  is  n{n+l)  (n  +  2) (n  +  m—l)  is  obtained 

by  placing  one  more  factor  at  the  end  of  this  expression,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  factors  so  increased. 

2.  Give  the  formula  for  summing  the  series  of  which  tiie  w* 
term  is  the  reciprocal  of  n  (n -h  1)  (n  +  2) (n  +  m  —  1). 

Sum  the  following  five  series  to  n  terms,  and  also  to  infinity : 
^1111 


^'    27476"*"4.6.8"**6.8.10'*"8.10,12'*" 

_         1  1  1  1 

^'     T74"*'2T5'*"3~6"*'I77"^ 


6. 


7. 


1  1 


1.3.5     2.4.6     3.5.7     4.6.8 
4  7  10  13 


2. 3. 43. 4. 54. 5. 65. 6. 7     

8.  Simi  tow  terms  1  +  3+6+10+ 

9.  If  w  be  even,  shew  that 

«  +  2(n-l)  +  3(«-2)  + +  2(2-'V  =  "^2 '• 

10.  Sum  to  71  terms  a*+(a  + !)*  +  («  + 2)*+ 

11.  Sumtonterms  l«  +  2'a;  +  3V  + 4V  + 

12.  If  the  terms  of  the  expansion  of  (a +6)*  be  multiplied 

respectively  by  wr,  (w-l)r",  {n-2)7^, ,  n  being  a  positive 

integer,  find  the  sum  of  the  resulting  series. 

13.  Expand  ,,      ^, in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  x, 

{^l--x)  —ex 

and  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  as"  is 

„(i.!^.,(^zi)^),..(ii!z^^^      }. 

27    • 
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14.  iFmd  the  coefficient  of  aTy*  in  the  expansion  of 

aj(l— ox) 
{l-x){l-ax-b!fy 

15.  Shew  that  1  -^g?  +  ^^<^'*^^>  +  ^"<^-^?  <f^^>-^ 

_o.fl  ,»»  ,  w(»+l)  _n(n+l){n  +  2)  .  I 

~     I      3"^     3.6      *         3.6.9  ;• 

16.  If  p,  denote  the'  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  x)',  where  n  is  a  positive  integer,  shew  that 


'o      P,       P,      Pn-i         1-2     ' 


(p.*pdip,-*-p:> (P^x+i>^=^'^^^^— ^"; 

«     ft.  ft  ,(-l)'-'ft     1,1,1,  1 

/I         \*        a?* 

1 7.  Shew  by  developing  the  identity  I  ^ 1 )  =  j- r;^  that 

n(n-^l) (n+p-l)     n    (n-1) (n4-p-2) 

\E  T'  |£ 

n{n-l)    (n-2) (n+p-3) 

1.2      •  ^  

is  zero  when  n  and  p  are  positive  integers  and  n  greater  than  p. 

18.  If  shot  be  piled  on  a  triangular  base,  each  side  of  which 
exhibits  9  shots,  find  the  whole  number  contained  in  the  pile. 

19.  Find  the  number  of  shot  contained  in  5  courses  of  an 
unfinished  triangular  pile,  the  number  in  one  side  of  the  base 
being  15. 

20.  The  number  of  balls  contained  in  a  truncated  pile  of 
which  the  top  and  bottom  are  rectangular,  is  . 

|{2p*+3(m  +  n-l)p+  Qmn-3m-3n-\-l}y 

where  m  and  n  represent  the  number  of  balls  in  the  two  sides  of 
the  top,  and  p  the  number  of  balls  in  each  of  the  slanting  edges. 
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21.     Shewthat  r  +  2*  +  3*+ +  n* 

==T"*"2  ''3■"30  =  30^''■'^)^^'*^^)(^''"'^^"^)• 
22.     Shew  that 

{l+xv){l+afv)(l-^a?v) (l+»'v) 

!-»  (l-a)(l-ic') 

(l-af)(l-a:'-')(l-^-') 

23.  In  the  expansion  of  (1  +  «)(!  +  ex)  (1  +c*aj)  (1  +  (fx)  ... 
the  mimber  of  £a«tors  being  infinite  and  e  less  than  unit  j,  the  co- 
efficient of  cf  is 

(l-c)(l-0(l-i^) (l~c')- 

24.  If  J^  be  the  coefficient  of  af  in  the  expansion  of 

prove  that         ^r =^7:;:^  (^r-i  +  ^r-«)»  ^^^  ^^fi"*  ^4  ="315  • 

25.  If  n  be  any  multiple  of  3,  shew  that 

1,  M  lo 


LL    INEQUALITIES. 

672.  It  is  often  useful  to  know  which  is  the  greater  of  two 
given  expressions ;  propositions  relating  to  such  questions  are 
usually  collected  under  the  head  Inequalities. 

We  say  that  a  is  greater  than  b  when  a  -  5  is  a  positive 
quantity.     See  Art  95. 

27—2 
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673.  An  inequality  mU.atiU  hold  after  the  same  quaniUy  hoe 
been  added  to  each  Tnember  or  taken  from  each  member. 

For  suppose  a>5,  Qierefore  a-h  is  positive,  therefore 
a ik c  —  (6 "k c)  is  positive,  therefore  a^oh^c. 

Hence  we  may  infer  that  a  term  may  be  removed  from  one 
member  of  an  inequality  and  affixed  to  the  other  wiUh  its  sijn 
changed, 

674.  If  the  eigne  of  all  the  terms  of  an  ineqtiality  he  changed 
the  sign  of  inequality  must  he  reversed. 

For  to  change  all  the  signs  is  equivalent  to  removing  each 
term  of  the  first  member  to  the  second,  and  each  term  of  the 
second  member  to  the  first. 

675.  An  inequality  unU  still  hold  after  each  m^&mb&r  has  been 
multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  positive  quantity. 

For  suppose  a  >  5,  therefore  a  -  6  is  positive,  therefore  if  w*  be 
positive  m{a-'b)  is  positive,  therefore  ma  >mJ>;   and  similarly 

—  (a  —  h)  is  positive,  and  — ■  >  — . 
m^        \       ^  ^  m     m 

In  like  manner  we  can  shew  that  if  each  member  of  an  ine- 
quality be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  negative  quantity, 
the  sign  of  inequality  must  be  reversed. 

676.  If  a>b,  a'>b\  o">6", then 

a  +  a'+a''+ >5+5'  +  ft"4. 

For  by  supposition,  a  — 6,  a' —h\  a"  —  b'\ are  all  positive; 

therefore  a-6  +  a -6'  +  a"-6"+ is  positive;  therefore 

a  +  a'  +  a"+ >6  +  y  +  6"+ 

677.  If  a >by  a^>b\  a"  >  6", and  all  the  quantities  are 

positive,  then  it  is  obvious  that  aa'a" >  Wb" 

678.  If  a>h,  and  a  and  b  are  positive,  then  a"  >6",  where  n 
is  ODj  positive  qusLntity. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Article  if  n  be  an  integer.  If  n 
be  fractional  suppose  it  =^;  let  a^^h  and  V^^k;  then  h  is  >ky 
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1^        1 
and  we  have  to  prove  that  h^>k' ;  this  we  can  prove  indirectly ; 

for  if  h?=k%    then   h  =  k;    and  if  A7<A^,  then  A<^;   both  of 

1  X 

these  results  are  false;  hence  we  must  have  h^>  J^, 

If  91  be  a  i%eg(Uive  quantity,  let  n  =  — m,  so  that  m  is  positive; 

then  -!=<£=;  that  is,  aTKlT. 
a       b 

679.     Let  T  >   T*>   T^j  •••  r*  ^  fractions  of  which  the  de- 
ft,     6,      6,  \ 

nominators  are  all  of  the  same  sign,  then  the  fraction 

a,+ag  +  a,+ +a^ 

^  +  ^  +  *.+ +^ 

lies  in  magnitude  between  the  least  and  the  greatest  of  the  fi^actions 

»i     «.     5  «• 

For  suppose  r^,r*>  T^,,..-i^tobein  ascending  order  of  mag- 
^,     \     K        K 
nitiide,  and  Suppose  that  all  the  denominators  are  positive;  then 


T-i  as  5-i ,  therefore  a, «  6,  x  t^  ; 
Pi     K  ^ 

=^  >  r^ ,  therefore  o^>  6,  x  = »  ; 
ft,      Oj  fti 

i^  >  r* ,  therefore  a,>  6,  x  ^-^ ; 
ft.     ft,  '  ft, 


and  so  on; 
therefore,  by  addition, 

ff,  +  a,  +  a,+ +a,>(&,  +  ft,  +  &s+ ■*"^")^' ' 

therefore  -^ — ^ — t^ ^  >  -r- . 

ft, +  ft,  +  ft,  + +ft       ft. 

Similarly  we  may  prove  that 

a,+g,-4-a3-»- -^an  ^O'n 

ft,+ft,+ft,+ +ft»  {;• 
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In  like  manner  the  theorem  may  be  establiished  when  all  the 
denominators  are  supposed  negative. 

If  X^  ~  g*  ^^  I*  =  •••  >  *^®^  ®^^  ^^  these  fractions  is  equcd  to 

the  fraction  whose  numerator  is  the  sum  of  the  numerators  and 
denominator  the  sum  of  the  denominators.     See  Art.  384. 

680.  Since  (x  -  y)*  or  a*  -  2ay4-  y"  is  a  positive  quantity  or 
zero,  according  as  x  and  y  are  unequal  or  equal,  we  have 

the  inequality  becoming  an  equality  when  aj «  y.     Hence 

i{a  +  b)>J{ab); 

that  is,  the  arithmetic  mean  of  two  quantities  is  greater  than  the 
geometric  mean,  the  inequality  becoming  an  equality  when  the 
two  quantities  are  equal. 

681.  Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities,  a,  &,  c, ...  ^ ;  then 

(^±*±^±::^*)">«6c...A, 

unless  the  n  quantities  are  all  equal,  and  then  the  inequality 
becomes  an  equality. 

therefore  ahcd  <  (— o—  •  ^o—  )  ; 

-  a  +  6    c  +  d     (i(a-^h)-\-^{G  +  d)Y 

therefore  abed  <  I j J  . 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  shew  that  if  jp  be  any  posi- 
tive integral  power  of  2, 

abed ...(/?  factors) <  ( j  . 

XT       1  X                        J  1  X  a  +  6  +  c  +  c?+...(w  terms)     ,         _ 
Now  let  p  =  w  +  r,  and  let ^ »t,  and 
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suppose  each  of  the  remaining  r  quantities  out  of  the  p  quantities 
to  be  equal  to  t;  we  have  then 

ahcd...  {n  fieustors)  x  r<  ^V^±I^'  '.  that  is,  <  f""; 

therefore  ahcd ...  (n  factors)  < i"  j  that  is,  <  ( ^ ) . 

Thus  the  theorem  is  proved  whatever  be  the  number  of  quan- 
tities a,  h,  c,  d,  ...  The  inequality  becomes  an  equality  when  all 
the  n  quantities  are  equal. 

"We  may  also  write  the  theorem  thus, 

a  +  b  +  c  +  d+ ,  -    -     -* 

>{abcd...Y; 

by  extending  the  signification  of  the  terms  arithmetical  mean  and 
geometrical  mean,  we  may  enunciate  the  theorem  thus :  the  arith- 
metical mean  of  any  number  of  positive  qtumtities  is  greater  than 
the  geometrical  mean. 

682.  The  following  proof  of  the  theorem  given  in  the  pre- 
cediug  Article  will  be  found  an  instructive  exercise. 

Let  F  denote  (abed r^fc)",  and  Q  denote '-^^^ — . 

Suppose  a  and  b  respectively  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  n 
quantities   a,   5,   c,   d,  k;    let  ai  =  bi  =  ^(a  +  b)y   and  let 

Pj  =  (afiicd h)"*  ;  then  since  aj>i  >  ab,  we  have  Pj  >P.     Next 

if  the  factors  in  P^  be  not  all  equal,  remove  the  greatest  and  least 
of  them,  and  put  in  their  places  two  new  factors,  each  equal  to 
half  the  sum  of  those  removed ;  let  F^  denote  the  new  geometrical 
mean ;  then  F^  >  F^.     If  we  proceed  in  this  way,  we  obtain  a 

series  F,  F^,  P,,  P,, P^,  each  term  of  which  is  greater  than 

the  preceding  term  j  and  by  taking  r  large  enough,  we  may  have 
the  factors  which  occur  in  P,  as  nearly  equal  as  we  please ;  thus 
when  r  is  large  enough,  we  may  consider  P^  =  § ;  therefore  P  is 
less  than  Q. 

683.  "We  will  now  compare  the  quantities 

«"•  +  &"•       ^  fa  +  by 
_^-and(^-2-;. 
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We  suppose  a  and  5  positive,  and  a  not  less  than  h. 

=H(-2-)  *^t:2-\-^)    [-2-) 

m(m  -  l)(m -  2) (m  -  3)  /«  +  5\"-*  /a  -b\\  \ 

"- E \'2')   \r2-)  ^ /• 

Since  — ^—  is  less  than  — tt— ,  the  series  is  convergent  (Art.  564), 

so  that  we  have  a  result  which  is  arithmeticallj  intelligible  and 
true.     Hence  if  m  be  negcUive  or  any  positive  integery  it  follows 

that    — ^ —  >  ( —9" )  •     If  w  be  positive  and  less  them  unity, 

— o —  <  I —^j  •     It  remains  to  consider  the  case  in  which  tn 

is  positive  and  greater  than  unity,  hut  not  an  integer.    Suppose 

p  I.         I 

m  =  - ,  where p\a>  q,  and  let  a  =  o',  ^  =  6',  -4  =  of,  B=^.    Then 

— ^ — is>or<^-^j,  ax5Cordingas~y^is>or<r--^j; 

that  is,   according   as   (— s"^}    is  >  or  <  ^  a      I  that    is, 

,.  /A  +  By  .  A'-hB^      _    -  ,         .    X 

according  as  (  — ^ —  j   is  >  or  <  — ^ — .     We  know  by  what 

has  already  been  proved,  that  the  expression  on  the  left-hand 

side  is  the  greater,  since  -  is  positive  and  less  than  unity ;  hence 

P 
a"  +  6*"  .        /a  +  by 
— o —  ifl  >  ( — g  — )   ^lid  w»  is  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

684.     Let  there  be  n  positive  quantities  a,  b,  c, k;  then 

n >( n ) 

when  m  is  negative,  or  positive  and  greater  than  unity;  but  the 


therefore 
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reverse  holds  when  m  is  positiYe  and  less  than  unity.     The  in- 
equality becomes  an  equality  when  all  the  n  quantities  are  equal 

.This  may  be  proved  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in 
Art.  681.     We  will  suppose  m  negative,  or  positive  and  greater 

than  unity.     Then  a- +  6- >  2  (^  V,    c-  +  J->2(^y; 
therefore        a"  +  fi-  +  c-  +  c^-  >  2  {(^)"'+  C-^T} 

-i >( — i — )■ 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  establish  the  theorem  in 
the  case  where  the  number  of  quantities  is  j9,  if  j9  be  any  positive 
integral  power  of  2.  Now  let  ;?  =  w  +  r,  and  let  the  last  r  of  the 
p  quantities  be  all  equal,  and  each  equal  to  t,  say,  where 

^     a  +  6  +  c  + (n  terms) 

n  ' 

xt.      i.  a"  +  6"'  +  c"'+ /a  +  64-c+ \" 

therefore        >  ( )  , 

therefore        a'"  +  6"'  +  c'"+ +rr>(n  +  r)( -j  ; 

that  is,  >  (n  +  r)  ^  j 

therefore        •  a"  +  5"'  +  c'"  + >nr'y 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  establish  the  rest  of  the  theorem, 
namely,  that  when  m  is  positive  and  less  than  unity  the  reverse 
holds. 

The  theorem  of  this  Article  may  also  be  established  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  used  in  Art.  682. 

685.  If  X  and  fi  are  positive  quantities,  and  x  and  px  less 
than  unity,  {l  +  xf  is  less  than  -  _^  ^   . 
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We  have  in  feet  to  shew  that  (1  +  o£f^  is  greater  than  1  -/3as- 
Now,  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

(l  +  a;)-^  =  l-)9iB  +  t-i^jr — iaj"-^-^^- — r^^^^ ^aj"+ ; 

[2  [3 

eaoh  term  of  this  series  is  greater  than  the  succeeding  term,  for 
- — -X  is  less  than  imity,  since  x  and  Px  are  each  less  than  unity. 
Hence,  as  in  Art.  558,  the  series  is  greater  than  1  —  j3x. 

686.  Let  y  be  a  positive  quantity  greater  than  P;   then 

1  +  -yas  is  greater  than  z — ^  provided  (1  +  yx)  (1  —px)  is  greater 

than  1  j  that  is  provided  (y  -  jS) «  is  greater  than  Pyx'y  that  is 
provided  y  —  fi  la  greater  than  Pyx,  Hence  we  have  the  following 
result ;  if  x,  p,  and  y  are  positive,  and  y  greater  than  )8,  then  by 
taking  x  small  enough  we  can  make  (1  +a:)^  less  than  1  +ya;; 
this  holds  however  small  the  excess  of  y  over  p  may  be. 

687.  If  X  be  positive  log  (1  +  a;)  is  less  than  as. 

For  suppose  y  =  log  (1  +  x),  then  1  +  a  =  6* ;  and,  by  Art.  542, 
e^=l  +y  +  j^  +  fo"*" f  which  is  greater  than  y  +  1. 

if     l£  • 
As  an  example  put  for  x  in  succession  5,   ^,    j, -: 

,'31,41  ,  W+1  1  TT  T. 

we  have  log^<^,   logg<g,  log— —  <-.     Hence,  by 

,,...       T     n  +  1      1      1  1 

addition,  log-^<g  +  -  + +-. 

688.  If  aj  be  positive  and  less  than  unity  log  (l+x)  is  greater 
than  oj  -  -^  . 

For  log(l+a5)=aj--^  '*'^""T"^ ^  hence,  as  in  Art.  558, 


we  see 


that  log  (1  +  oj)  -  Taj—  -5- j  is  a  finite  positive  quantity. 
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689.  If  as  be  positive  and  less  than  tinity  log  r: is  greater 

X  —  aj 

than  X, 

For    logy— -  =  -log(l-a)  =  aj  +  -2  +  —  +-j+ ;     hence 

log  = aj  is  a  finite  positive  quantity. 

690.  The  following  three  examples  will  illustrate  the  subject 
of  Inequalities^  and  furnish  results  of  some  interest. 

T     Tr         1-3.5 (2»-l)       ,  3.5.7 (271+1) 

then  when  n  is  infinite  u^  is  zero,  v^  is  infinite  and  u^v^  is  finite. 

we  Have  "•- 2  "  4  *  6 "U^ ^^'' 

therefore,  by  Art.  376,  w.<^.g.^ ^^^ (2). 

Therefore,  by  multiplication,  u^<^ r-  • 

Hence,  by  increasing  n  we  can  make  u^  less  than  any  assigned 
quantity. 

Q.    n    1                            3    6    7          2n  +  l  ,^, 

Snmhurly,  ^--g-J-e ^^T ^^^^ 

therefore,by  Art  376,  t;,>| .  | .  ? |^J (4). 

.    .    •  2n+2 

Therefore,  by  multiplication,  v„*> — 5 — ,  that  is,  >n  +  l. 

Hence,  by  increasing  n  we  can  make  v^  greater  than  any  as- 
signed quantity. 

Last,  by  (I)  and  (4)  we  see  that 

12n  +  2^-^.         w+1  .,-       -  r^'-^l 

^i*^n>  o  o T-»  w^at  js,>  -jr =- ,  and  therefore,  ajortiony>-^.  ; 

and  by  (2)  and  (3)  we  see  that  w^v„<l. 

Hence  u^^  lies  between  »  and  1,  and  is  therefore  finite. 
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IL     If  m,  n,  a  are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  then 

\m  —  aj  Xn  —  aJ 

For  tskke  the  logarithms  of  both  sides ;  thus  we  have  to  compare 


log ^  with  n  logl 1  I; 

1-^         Vi--/ 


.    r,     1  a*      1  a*  ).,,-,     r,  1  «•      1  a*  ) 

(       3  m"     5  m*  J  I  3  w*     5  w*        .     / ' 

and  the  first  of  these  is  less  than  the  second.  Hence  the  required 
result  follows. 

IIL     Let  ^ere  be  n  positive  quantities  a,  &,  c, h;  then 

/ \  IS  <a'b^<f ^^ 

unless  the  n  quantities  are  equal,  and  then  the  inequality  becomes 
an  equality. 

Let  there  be  two  unequal  quantities  a  and  i;  we  have  to 

shew  that  a"6*  is  >(— o— )     • 

Suppose  a  greater  than  b;  let  o  =* c  +  05,   h  =  c—x, 
Wehave  to  shew  that  (l+-j      (1"~)      is>l, 

that  is,  that  (l-  ^1  i  j  is >  1, 

or  that                 ^^  "^^dz^)  ^  >  ^»     ^^^^  ^^i' 
Now  the  logarithm  of  (y3^Y(1  -«*)  is 
2,{.4*vl^-. }-{^-.|**-kJ^  +  . }.• 
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and  this  is  a  positive  quantity ;  and  as  the  logarithm  is  positive 
the  expression  is  greater  than  unity. 

The  demonstration  is  then  extended  to  the  case  of  three  or 
more  quantities  by  a  method  similar  to  that  used  in  Art.  682. 

The  problems  in  the  next  three  Articles  are  analogous  to  the 
subject  considered  in  the  present  Chapter. 

691.  Divide  a  given  number  2a  into  two  parts,  such  that 
their  product  shall  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Let  X  denote  one  part  and  2a —  x  the  other  part,  and  let  y 
denote  the  product ;  then  we  have  to  determine  x  so  that  y  may 
have  the  greatest  possible  value.  Since  y  =s «  (2a  -  aj),  we  have 
a?  -  2ax  +  y  =  0  j  therefore  x  =  a^  J  {a*  —  y).  Thus  since  x  must 
be  real  y  cannot  be  greater  than  a*,  and  oj  =  a,  when  y  =  a\ 

692.  Divide  a  given  number  2a  into  two  parts,  such  that  the 
sum  of  their  square  roots  shaU  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Let  X  denote  one  part  and  2a  — x  the  other  part,  and  let  y 
denote  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  parts ;  then  we  have  to 
determine  x  so  that  y  may  have  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Since  Jx-i-  J{2a-x)=yy  2a-a;  =  (y-^a;)"  =  y*-2y  ^a  +  a;, 
and  2x'-2yjx  +  y'-'2a  =  0;  therefore  ^a;  =  | ^ '^^^^^ ^'^ 

Since  Jx  must  be  real  y^  cannot  be  greater  than  4a,  thus 
2  J  a  is  the  greatest  value  of  y,  and  x  =  a  when:  y  =  2  J  a. 

X*  4-  a* 

693.  Find  the  least  value  which  can  have  whatever 

X 

real  value  x  may  have. 

Put  ?l±^'  =  y,  then  a;'-a:y  +  a'  =  0;  thus  «=|*^^^^^ 

Hence  y"  cannot  be  less  than  4a* ;  or  2a  is  the  least  value  of  y. 

Or  thus,   =  aj  +  — ;   suppose  x  positive,  then  we  can 

x  X 

put  this  expression  in  the  form  (fjx — j-j  ■i-2a;  and  as  2a  is 
constant  the  least  value  of  the  whole  expression  will  be  obtained 
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when  the  positive  term  ijx  — j-\  vanishes,  that  is,  when  a  =  a. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  negative  values  of  x^  because 

has  the  same  numericsil  value  when  x  has  any  negcvUve  value  as 
when  X  has  the  corresponding  positive  value. 

EXAKPLES  OF  INEQUAMTIES. 

In  the  following  examples  the  symbols  are  supposed  to  denote 
positive  quantities;  and  the  inequalities  may,  in  certain  cases, 
become  equalities,  as  in  some  of  the  Articles  of  the  text. 

1.  If  a,  5,  c  be  such  that  any  two  of  them  are  greater  than 
the  third,  2  {ah  -k-  be  +  ca)>a'  +  h*  +  e^, 

2.  If  ?  +  m*  +  w'=l,  and  Z'"  +  m'"  +  n'"  =  1,  then 

8'  +  ww'  +  wn'<l. 

3.  (a  +  6  -  c)*  +  (a  +  c  -  6)*  +  (6  +  c  -  a)'  >  oft  +  6c  +  ca. 

5.  a6(a  +  6)  +  6c(6  +  c)  +  ca(c  +  a)>6a6cand  <2(a*+6*+c'). 

6.  (a  +  6)  (6  +  c)  {c  +  a)>Sabc. 

7.  Shew  that  a;*-8aj  +  22  is  never  less  than  6,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  x. 

8.  Which  is  greater,  23?"  or  «  +  1 1 

9.  If  wbe>l,  theniB  +  —  is>l+-,  if  «  be  >1,  or  <- . 

'  nx  n  ^  n 

10.  Find  the  least  value  of  V^  +  ^)v  ^ 

X 

11.  Divide  an  odd  integer  into  two  other  integers,  of  which 
the  product  may  be  the  greatest  possible. 

12.  If  a>6,  then  J{a^ -  J*)  +  n/(2«&  -  &")>«. 

13.  If  a,  6,  c,  c?  are  in  harmonica!  progression,  a  +  d>h  +  c 

14.  If  a,  bj  c  are  in  harmonical  progression  and  n  a  positive 
integer,  ar-{-c'>  2b\ 
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15.  If  a>h,  shew  that  ,,  .  -,  is  >or  <■  ,,  ^ — rr.  ,  accord- 
ing  as  a;  is  >  or  <  ^(ab). 

16.  If  a,  h,  c,  or  6,  c,  a,  or  c,  a,  h  are  in  descending  order  of 
magnitude,  a*6  +  i'c  +  c'a  >  a'c  +  b'a  +  c'6 ;  if  they  are  in  ascending 
order  of  magnitude,  a*6  +  6*c  +  c*a  <  a*c  +  b'a  +  c*6. 

17.  (-4'  +  5»  +  C'  +  ...)(a*  +  6"  +  c'+...)>(^a  +  J?6  +  Cc+...)*. 

18.  3(a*  +  6*  +  c")>(a+fi  +  c)(a5  +  fic  +  ca). 

19.  9a5c<  (a  +  6  +  c)  (a"  +  6*  +  c"). 
»—  1 

20.  --y-(aj  +  a,  +  a3  +  ..,  +  aJ>V(a»aa)+V(«i«a)+VK«8)+--' 

21.  The  difference  between  the  arithmetic  and  the  geometric 
mean  of  two  quantities  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  squared . 
difference  of  the  numbers  divided  by  the  less  number,  but  greater 
than  one-eighth  of  such  Squared  difference  divided  by  the  greater 
number. 

i  +  l> 


,       /w  +  lV 


23.  \n>n*. 

24.  1.3.5...(2n-l)<7i". 

-■    (-i)(-3-(-^)>Ll^ 

26.  a*  +  6*  +  c*>ahc  (a  +  6  +  c). 

27.  8(a»  +  6»  +  c»)>3(a  +  6)(6  +  c)((?  +  a), 

28.  2«.^JL^J£.>3. 
0+c     a+c     a+6 

29.  (a  +  6  +  c)»>27a6c  and  <  9  (a»  +  6»  +  c*). 

30.  If  J!?  and  q  be  each  less  than  unity, 

^08a(^-p)  ^  ^       P  and  >^ilz^) 

31.  ?i+?f+?i+ +?^+?a-+?.>n. 

a,     a,     »4  «-i       «•       *i 

1-a' 

32.  If  a  and  a;  both  lie  between  0  and  1,  then  v^ >  x. 
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LII.     THEORY  OF  NUMBERS. 

694.  Throughout  the  present  Chapter  the  word  number  is 
uised  as  an  abbreviation  for  positive  integer, 

695.  A  number  which  can  be  divided  exactly  by  no  number 
except  itself  and  unity  is  called  a  prime  number,  or  shortly  &  prime, 

696.  Two  numbers  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other  when 
there  is  no  number,  except  unity,  which  will  divide  each  of  them 
exactly.  Instead  of  saying  that  two  numbers  are  prime  to  each 
other,  the  same  thing  is  expressed  by  saying  that  one  of  them  is 
prime  to  the  other. 

697.  If  a  number  p  divides  a  prodtict  ab,  cmd  is  prime  to  one 
/actor  a,  it  must  divide  the  other /actor  b. 

Suppose  a  greater  than  p ;  perform  the  operation  of  finding 
the  greatest  common  measure  of  a  and  p ;  let  q,  q\  q[\  ...  be  the 
successive  quotients,  and  r,  r',  r",  ...  the  corresponding  remainders. 

Thus        a^pq^-r,     p^rqf  +  r^,      r  =  r'q['-^r^\      ...       midtiply 

each  member  of  each  of  these  equations  by  6,  aiid  divide  by  p ; 

,^      ^       ah     .       hr      .     br      ,    hi'      hr     W      ,,     W 
therefore  —  =  6o'  +  — ,     6  =  — xg+ —  ,     —  «  —  xqr  -¥  — ,  ... 
p       .^.     p'  P  P        P       P      ^        V 

ah 
Smce  —  is  an  integer,  it  follows  from  the  first  of  these  equa- 

tions  that  —  is  an  integer ;  then  from  the  second  of  these  equations 
V 

—  is  an  integer ;  then  from  the  third  —  is  an  integer ;  and  so 

on.     But,  since  a  and  p  are  prime  to  each  other,  the  .la£$  of  the 

6x1 

remainderar,  /,  /',...  is  unity ;  therefore is  an  integer  j  that 

P 
is,  5  is  divisible  by|>, 

698.  When  the  numerator  and  denominator  o/ a /radian  are 
prime  to  each  other  the/raction  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  equivaleiU 
/raction  in  lower  terms. 
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Suppose  that  a  is  prime  to  h,  and,  if  possible,  let  |  be  equal 

to  p  ,  a  frsu5tion  in  lower  terms.     Since  t  =  77 1  'w^e  tave  a'  =  -r-  ; 
0  00  0 

therefore  h  divides  06';  but  h  is  prime  to  a,  therefore  h  divides  6' 
(Art.  697) ;  but  this  is  impossible,  since  6'  is  less  than  b  by  sup- 
position. Hence  -  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  fraction 
in  lower  terms. 

a     a' 

699.  If  a,  18  prime  to  b,  cmd  r  =  w  >  then  a'  and  W  must  he  tlie 

sa/me  multiples  of  2k  and  b  respectively/. 

Since  7;  =  r  >  we  have  a^  =  -j-;  but  h  is  prime  to  a,  therefore  b 
divides  6';  hence  6'=n6,  where  n  is  some  integer;  therefore  a^=na, 

700.  If  a  prime  number  p  divides  a  product  abed...  it  must 
divide  one  0/ the  factors  of  thai  product. 

For  since  j9  is  a  prime  number,  if  jt>  does  not  divide  a  it  is  prime 
to  a,  and  therefore  it  must  divide  bed,,.  (Art.  697).  Similarly,  if 
p  does  not  divide  6,  it  is  prime  to  6,  and  therefore  it  must  divide 
cd,..  By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  shall  prove  that  p  must  divide 
one  of  the  factors  of  the  product. 

701.  If  a  prime  number  divides  a",  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer ^^  it  must  divide  a. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Article  by  supposing  all  the 
factors  equaL 

702.  If  a  number  n  is  divisible  by  p,  p',  p", ...  and  each  of 
these  divisors  is  prim^  to  aU  the  others^  n  is  also  divisible  by  the 
product  pp'p''«'v 

For  since  n  is  divisible  by  p,  we  have  n=pqy  where  q  is  some 
integer.  Since  p'  divides  pq  and  is  prime  to  p,  p^  must  divide  q ; 
hence  q—p*<iy  where  ^  is  some  integer;  thus  n=pp'^y  and  is 
therefore  divisible  by  pp\  Bj  proceeding  thus  we  may  shew  that 
fi  is  divisible  by  ppY'-** 

T.  A.  28 
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703.  j^jTa  and  b  be  each  of  them  prime, to  c,  then  ah  is  prime 
to  c 

Por  ifabia  not  prime  to  e,  sappose  a&  =  nr  and  e=n8,  ^here 

91,  r,  and  s  are  integers ;  then,  since  a  and  &  are  prime  to  c,  they 

a     r 
arQ  prime  to  ne,  and  therefore  to  » ;  but  ah  =  nr,  therefore  ~  =  i  > 

therefore  &  is  a  multiple  of  n  (Art.  699).  Hence  b  is  both  prime 
to  n  and  a  multiple  of  n,  which  is  impossible.  Therefore  db  is 
prime  to  e; 

704.  I/&  amd  b  a/re  prime  to  each  other,  a"  and  b"  ore  prime 
to  each  other;  m  and  n  5etn^  any  positive  integers. 

For  since  a  is  prime  to  5,  it  follows  that  a  x  a  or  a'  is  prime 
to  b  (Art.  703)  ;  similarly  a'  x  a  or  a'  is  prime  to  6 ;  and  so  on ; 
thus  oT  is  prime  to  6.  Again,  since  a"*  is  prime  to  b,  it  follows 
that  a"  is  prime  to  6  x  6  or  6'  j  and  so  on. 

This  Article  establishes,  the  result  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  Art.  242* 

705.  No  rational  integral  algebraical /ormtda  can  represent 
prime  numbers  only. 

For,  if  possible,  suppose  that  the  formula  a  +  &is  +  ex'  +  daf  + . .. 
represents  prime  numbers  only;  suppose  when  x^m  that  the 
formula  takes  the  value  p,  so  that  p^a  +  bm-^-cmf  -^dnif-^- ,.. 
Put  for  Xy  in  the  formula,  m-hnp,  and  suppose  the  value  then 
to  be  p' ;  thus  |>'=a  +  6(m  +  wp)  +  c(w  +  np)"  +  <f (»»  +  7lp)■+... 
=  a  +  6m  +  cm'  +  dm'  + +  Jf  {p)=P  +  ^{p)f  '^bere  M  (p)  de- 
notes some  multiple  ofp ;  thus  p'  is  divisible  by  p,  and  is  therefore 
not  a  prime. 

706.  The  wumber  o/ prime  numbers  is  infinite.   ■ 

For  if  the  number  of  prime  numbers  be  not  infinite,  suppose  p 
the  greatest  prime  number ;  the  product  of  all  the  prime  numbers 
up  to  py  that  is,  2.3.5.7.11....;?  is  divisible  by  each  of  these 
prime  numbers;  add  unity  to  this  product,  and  we  obtain  a 
number  which  is  not  divisible  by  any  of  these  prime  numbers;  this 
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number  is  therefore  either  itself  a  prime  number^  or  is  divisible 
hj  some  prime  number  greater  than  p  ;  thus  p  is  not  the  greatest 
prime  number,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  Hence  the 
number  of  prime  numbers  is  infinite. 

707r    If  &  18  prime  to  h,  and  the  gwmtitHes  a^  2a,  3a, 

(b  —  1)  a,  a/re  divided  by  b,  the  remainders  wiU  all  he  differerU, 

For,  if  possible,  suppose  that  two  of  these  quantities  ma  and 

m'a  when  divided  by  h  leave  the  same  remainder  r,  so  that 

ma^nb  +  r  and  m'a=fw'6  +  r; 

then  (w-m')a  =  (n— w')6; 

.-      ^  a     fi'-n 

therefore  y  = > ; 

0     tn^m 

hence  m  — m'  is  a  multiple  of  5  (Art  699);  but  this  is  impossible, 

since  m  and  m'  are  both  less  than  6« 

708.  A  nurriber  can  he  resolved  into  prime  /actors  in  only 
one  way. 

Let  N  denote  the  number;   suppose  N^ahcd ,  where 

a,  6,  c,  dl, ......  are  prime  numbers  equal  or  unequaL     Suppose,  if 

possible,  that  N  also  =  a^yS  ... ,  where  a,  ^,  y,  8, . . .  are  other  prime 

numbers.      Then  ahcd =  a^y8 ;    hence   a  must  divide 

ahcd ,  and  therefore  must  divide  one  of  the  factors  of  this 

product ;  but  these  factors  are  all  prime  numbers ;  hence  a  must 
be  equal  to  one  of  them,  a  suppose.     Divide  by  a  or  a,  then 

hcd =)8y8 ;  from  this  we  can  prove  that  P  must  be  equal 

to  one  of  the  factors  in  hcd ......;  and  so  on.     Thus  the  factors  in 

ahcd cannot  be  different  from  those  in  a)3y8 

709.  To  find  the  highest  power  of  a  prime  nrnnher  a  which  is 
contained  in  the  product  |m. 

Let  /  {  —  )  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  — , 
let  iC^a)  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  -^  , 

let  /  (—A  denote  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  -, , 

and  so  on ; 

28—2 
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then  the  highest  power  of  the  prime  number  a  which  is  oon- 

tainedin'imis7(j)  +  7(5)  +  /g)+ 

For  among  the  numbers  1,  2,  3, ...  m^  there  are  I  (—j  which 

contain  a  at  least  once,  namely  the  numbers  a,  20,  3a,  ia, 

Similarly  there  are  /f-^j  which  contain  a'  at  least  once;  there 

are  -^f -r)  '^^ch  contain  a'  at  least  once;  and  so  on.     The  sum 

of  these  expressions  is  the  required  highest  power. 

This  proposition  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  a  numerical 
example.  Suppose  for  instance  that  m=  14  and  a  =  2;  then  wa 
have  to  find  the  highest  power  of  2  which  is  contained  in  [14. 

Here  ^(5)  =  7,  ^(5)  =  3,  ^(5)  =  ^>  ^"^  ^^  required 
power  is  11.  That  is,  2"  will  divide  [14,  and  no  higher  power 
of  2  will  divide  [14.  Now  let  us  examine  in  what  way  this  num- 
ber 11  arises.     Of  the  factors  1,  2,  3,  4, 14  there*  are  seven 

which  we  can  divide  at  once  by  2,*  namely  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14. 
There  are  three  factors  which  can  be  divided  by  2  a  second  time, 
namely  4,  8,  12.  There  is  one  factor  which  can  be  divided"  by  2 
a  third  time,  namely  8. 

Thus  we  see  the  way  in  which  7  +  3  +  1,  that  is  11,  arises. 

710.     The  product  of  any  n  successive  integers  is  divtstble 

hy  [n. 

Let  w  + 1  be  the  first  integer;  we  have  then  to  shew  that 

(7W+l)(m  +  2) (w»  +  w).  .  ,i-  ,  .  ,     ,     ,* 

i IS  an  mteger.  Multiply  both  nume- 
rator and  denominator  of  this  expression  by  [w ;  it  then  becomes 

[m  +  n  p 

'  ,  which  we  shall  denote  by  —  •      Let    a    be    any   prime 


number;   let    r^,  r,,   r„ denote  the  greatest  integers  in 

'~^'  ~7.^'  "-1^^ respectively;    let  », ,  *„  #„ 
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denote  the  greatest  integers  in  — ,  -5,  -j, respectively;  and 

.a        Cb        Cb 

let  ^„  ^j,  t^y denote  tlie  greatest, integers  in  -,    -j,   -5, 

Cb         €k  Ck 

respectively-     Then  in  P  the  factor  a  occurs  raised  to  the  power 

rj+r,  +  r3  + j  in  ©  the  factor  a  occurs  raised  to  the  power 

«, +  «,  +  «3+ +  ^j +  <,  +  <,+ Nowit  may  be  easily  shewn 

that  Tj  is  either  equal  to  d^  +  ^^  or  to  «j'+ 1^  +  1,  and  that  r,  ia 
either  equal  to  »,  +  <,  or  to  8^-\-t^  + 1,  and  so  on.  Thus  a  occurs 
in  P  raised  to  at  least  as  high  a  power  as  in  Q.  Similarly  any- 
prime  factor  which  occurs  in  Q  occurs  in  P  raised  to  at  least  as 
high  a  power  as  in  Q.     Thus  P  is  divisible  by  Q, 

711.  If  n  he  a  prime  number ^  the  coefftcierU  o/everyi  term  in 
the  expansion  of{B,  +  b)%  except  ^  first  and  last,  is  divisible  by  n. 

For  the  general  form  of  the  coefficients  excluding  the  first  and 

-     ..    n.{n-\) (w-r+1)        ,  .  , 

last  IS  — ^ — : — ^ -,  where  r  may  have  any  value 

[r 

from  1  to  w— 1  inclusive.  Now,  by  Art.  710,  this  expression  is 
an  integer;  also  since  9»  is  a  prime  number  and  greater  than 
r,    no    fe^tor    which    occurs    in  [r    can    divide    n ;     therefor© 

(n— l)(n  — 2) (n  — r+1)  must  be   divisible  by  [r.      Hence 

every  coefficient^  except  the  first  and  last,  ia  divisible  by  n. 

712.  If  u  he  a  prime  number,  the  coefficient  of  every  term  in 

the  expansion  of  (a  +  b  +  c  +  d+ )",  eoscept  those  of  &%  b",  c°, 

d", ...... ,  is'dtvisible  hy  n. 

Put  )8for  6  +  c  +  c?  + ;  then 

(a  +  5  +  c  +  c?+ )"=(a  +  )8)". 

By  Art.  711,  every  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  {a-\rp)*  is 
divisible  by  n,  except  those  of  a"  and  pT,  and  the  coefficient  of 
each  of  these  terms  is  unity.     Again, 

/8"  =  (i  +  c  +  £^+ )"  =  (6 +  y)*  suppose; 

and  every  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  (6  +  y)*  is  divisible  by 
n  except  those  of  5"  and  y".  By  proceeding  in  this  way  we  arrive 
at  the  theorem  enunciated. 
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713.     Ifnhe  a  prime  number^  and  1^  prime  to  n,  then  N^'  - 1 
ia  a  multiple  of  il     (f^ermat's  Theorem.) 

By  the  preceding  Article^ 

(a  +  6  +  c+c^+ +  A;)*  =  a*  +  6*  +  c"  +  rf'+ +if  +  if(n), 

where  J/(n)  denotes  some  multiple  of  n.-  Let  each  of  the  quanti- 
ties a,  by  e,  dy k  be  equal  to  unitj,  and  suppose  there  are 

iT  of  them;  thus  iV"  =  -y+ Jf  (»);  therefore  ii^(ir-*-l)  =  J^(w). 

Since  ^  is  prime  to  w>  it  follows  that  ^""'—1  is  divisible 
hjn. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  ir*~*=  1+pn,  where  p  is  some 
positive  integer. 

714*     Since  n  is  a  prime  number  in  the  preceding  Article, 
n  — 1  is  on  even  number  exoept  when  n  =  2;  hence  we  may 

write  the  theorem  thus,  (N  *  -l)(iV  *  +l)  =  M{n);  therefore, 

either  ir*-lori\^"  +  lis  divisible  by  »,  so  that  ^  '  =pn  + 1, 
or  else  =pn-ly  where  p  is  some  positive  integer. 

715.    The  fbllowing  theorem  is  an  extension  of  Fermatfs.    Let 
n  be  any  number;  and  let  1,  a,  b,  c, w  — 1,  be  all  the  num- 
bers which  are  less  than  n  and  prime  to  n ;  supptfse  there  are  m  of 
these  numbers ;  then  will  aT  -  1  =  Jf  (n),  when  for  x  we  substitute 
any  one  of  the  above  m  numbers,  except  unity.     For  multiply  all 
the  m  numbers  by  any  one  of  them  except  unity,  and  denote  the 
multiplier  by  x ;  thus  we  obtain  1 .  Xy  ax,  bxy  cXy  «•••••  (»  —  1)  a: ; 

these  products  are  all  different  and  all  prime  to  n.     It  may  be 
easUy  shewn  that  when  these  products  are  divided  by  w,  the  re- 
mainders are  aH  differeni  and  all  prime  to  n ;  thus  the  remain- 
ders must  be  the  original  m  numbers  1,  a,  5,  c,  ......  »  — 1; 

they  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  this  order,  but  that  is  imma- 
tenal  for  the  object  we  have  in  view.  Hence  the  product  of 
the  new  series  of  m  numbers  «,  im;,  5a?,  cXy  «.,..  (w— l)a^  can 
only  differ  from  the  product  of  the  original  m  numbers  by  same 
multiple  of  n  *y  thus 

x'^abc (n-l)  =  a5c <n- 1)  + Jf  (n). 
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Since  two  of  the  three  terms  which  enter  into  this  identity 

are  divisible  hj  cbbc .(w  — 1),  the  tibird  term  must  likewise  be  so 

divisible,  and  as  a^ (n  — 1)  is  prime  to  n,  the  quotient  after 

M{n)  is  divided  by  abc (n—  1)  must  still  be 'some  multiple  of 

n,  and  may  be  denoted  by  M{n) ;  thus 

ar  =  l  +  Jf(n),  and  ar-l  =  if(w). 

716.  We  will  now  deduce  Format's  theorem  from  the  result 
of  the  preceding  Article.     Suppose  n  a  prime  number  •  then  the 

numbers  1,  2,  3, w  — 1,  are  all  prime  to  n;  thus  m^n  —  l. 

Therefore  aj""'—  1  =M(n),  where  x  maybe  any  number  less  than  n. 
"Next  let  y  denote  any  number  which  is  greater  than  n  and  prime 
to  n,  then  we  can  suppose  y=j9n+  a?,  where  ^  is  some  integer  and 
X  is  less  than  n.     Therefore 

y"-'  =  (i9w  +  a;)"-*  =  «"-'  +  (w-l)ar-"pn+ =  a^-»  + Jf(»); 

but  we  have  already  shewn  that  ac"^  =  1  +  M(n) ;  thus 
y-^  =  1  +  if  (w),  and  jT'  - 1  =  M{n). 
Thus  Format's  theorem  is  established. 

717.  If  n  be  a  prime  nimiher,  1  +[n-l  is  divisible  by  n. 
(Wilson's  Theorem.) 

By  Art.  549  we  have 
|n-l=(yi-l)"-'-(n-l)(n-2)"-' 
(n^l){n^2)  (n~l)(n^2)(n-3)  . 

^        172 ^"""^^ 1:2:1  ^'^    *^    ^ ' 

by  Format's  theorem  we  have 

(w-l)""'«l+PjW,     (w-2)-'  =  l+p,?^     {n^Zy'\=l+p^n, 

where  p^y  Pg,p^, are  positive  integers.     Therefore 

[w-J.-if(r>)  +  l-(w-l)   »       . 

,(n~l)(n-2)     (n-l)fa-2)(n-3)  , 

'^'    1.2 ri:^      "^ ' 

the  series  l"-(n--l)4-^    ~  i    o  ""     -»»'>ofn-l  terms,  is  equal  to 

(1  —  1)""*  —  (—  1)""*,  that  is,  to  —  1,  since  n  —  1  is  an  even  number. 
Thus  In-lssMjn) - 1 ;  therefore  1  +  [n-l  is  divisible  by  w. 
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If  n  be  not  a  prime  number,  1  +  [n  — 1  is  not  diyisible  by  «. 
For  suppose  p  a  factor  of  9i ;  then p  is  less  than  n-^l,  and  there- 
fore \n  —  \  is  divisible  by  p ;  hence  1  +  \n  —  \  is  not  divisible  by 
p,  and  therefore  not  divisible  by  n. 

718.  The  following  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Wilson's 
Theorem  :  If  2p  + 1  be  a  prime  number,  {l^}*  +  (-Vf  is  divisible 
by  2p  + 1. 

By  Wilson's  Theorem,  since  2p  + 1  is  a  prime  number, 
1  4-  [2p  is  divisible  by  2p  +  1.     Put  n  for  2p  +  1,  then  [2p  may 

be  written  thus,  l(n-l)  2(n-2)  3(w-.  3) p{v,-p);  if  these 

&ctors  be  supposed  multiplied  out,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 
obtain  (- 1)'  1*2'3* p'  together  with  some  multiple  of  n. 

Hence  1  +  (- 1)'  {|£}*  must  be  divisible  by  w,  and  therefore 
{[g}"  +  (- 1)'  must  be  divisible  by  n. 

719.  Let  X  denote  any  positive  integer ;  then  the  number  of 
positive  integers  which  are  less  than  x  and  prime  to  x  will  be 
denoted  by  Z  (a). 

Consider,  for  example,  the  positive  integer  12;  there  are  4 
positive  integers  which  are  less  than  12  and  prime  to  12,  namely 
11,7,5,1:  thusZ(12)  =  4. 

.    720.     J/m  be  prime  to  n  then  L  (mn)  ==  L(m)  x  L  (n). 

For  let  1,  a,  6, m  —  1  be  the  positive  integers  which  are 

less  than  m  and  prime  to  m ;  then,  r  denoting  any  one  of  these, 
the  following  n  positive  integers  are  all  less  than  mn  and  are  all 
prime  to  m, 

r,    r  +  m,    r  +  277i, r  +  (w-l)w». 

And  every  positive  integer  which  is  less  than  nm  and  is  prime 
to  m  must  be  of  the  form  r  +pm,  where  p  is  zero  or  some  positive 
integer  less  than  n,  and  r  is  one  of  the  positive  integers  1,  a^  6, ..» 
w— 1. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  number  of  positive  integers  less  thaa 
j»n  and  prime  to  m  is  w  X  i  (w). 
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Out  of  the  positive  integers  which  are  lessi  than  mn  and  prime 
to  w,  we  must  now  determine  those  which  are  also  prune  to  n. 

Let  T  have  the  same  meaning  as  before.'     If  we  divide  each 
term  of  the  set 

r,     r  +  m,    r4-2m, r  +  (n-l)«» 

by  n  the  remainders  will  all  be  different ;  this  is  shewn  by  the 
method  of  Art.  707  :  thus  the  remainders  must  be  0,  1,  2, ...  n-  1; 
though  they  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  this  order.  If  a  re- 
mainder be  prime  to  n  the  corresponding  dividend  is  prime  to  n ; 
and  conversely  if  a  dividend  is  prime  to  n  the  corresponding  re- 
mainder is  prime  to  n.  It  follows  therefore  that  out  of  the  n 
positive  integers  in  the  above  set  there  are  L  (w)  which  are  prime 
to  n.  And  since  this  holds  for  each  such  set  of  integers  as  we 
have  considered  it  follows  that  L  («m)  =iL{^)'K  L  (n). 

Hence  if  ^,  m^  7&  are  all  prime  to  each  other,  we  have 
L  (Imn)  =  L  {Im)  xL{n)  =  L{l)xL  {m)  x  L  {n); 

and  a  similar  result  holds  for  any  number  of  factors  which  are  all 
prime  to  each  other. 

721.     To  find  the  number  of  positive  integers  which  are  less 
than  a  given  nuniber  and  prime  to  it. 

Let  i\r  denote  the  number,  and  first  suppose  iV=  a',  where  a 
is  a  prime  number.     The  only  terms  of  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4, iV 

which  are  not  prime  to  ^  are  a,  2a^  3a,  4a, —  a;  and  there 

if 

are  —  of  these  terms.     Hence  after  rejecting  these  multiples  of 

a,  we  have  remaining  N terms,  that  isj  N\\  —  j  terms;  thus 

there  are  nI\ — j  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  iiT  and 

prime  to  .AT. 

Next,  suppose  jr=a'6V where  a,  6,  c, are  all  prime 

numbers. 
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Then,  by  Art.  720, 

hj  the  first  caae. 

Thus  finally  if  N^oFK'd'd' where  a,  5,  €?,  c?, are  all 

prime  numbers^  the  number  of  positiYe  integers  which  are  less 
than  N  and  prime  to  iiT  ia 

^(•-^('-D('rD('-S  ■■■••• 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  theorem  unity  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  positive  integers  which  are  less  than  N  and  prime 
to  i\r. 

722.  To  find  the  numher  of  divisors  of  any  given  number. 

Let  ^denote  the  number,  and  suppose  N^a^h^d' ,  where 

a,  ft,  c, are  prime  numbers.  It  is  evident  that  N  will  be  divi- 
sible by  any  number  which  is  formed  by  the  product  of  powers  of 

a,  ft,  c, provided  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  a  be  comprised 

between  0  andjp,  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  ft  between  0  and 
g,  the  exponent  of  the  power  of  c  between  0  and  r,  and*  so  on ; 
and  no  other  number  will  divide  iT.  Hence  the  divisors  of  N 
will  be  the  various  terms  of  the  product 

(1  +  a +  «'+... +  a*) (1 +ft  +  ft'+ ... +ft»)  (1 +  C  + c*+ ... +c^)  ... ; 

the  number  of  the  divisors  WUI  therefore  be  (j»  + 1)  (^  + 1)  (r  + 1)  ... 
This  includes  among  the  divisors  unity  and  the  number  N  itself. 

723.  To  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  number  can  he 
resolved  into  two  factors,  *      - 

Let  y  denote  the  number,  and  suppose  N^a^lfiT ,  where 

o,  ft,  Cy *  are  prime  numbers.     Fixsi^  suppose  N  not  a  perfect 

square;  then  one  at  least  of  the  exponents p,  ^,  r,.....,  is  an  odd 

number ;  the  required  number  then  is  J  (jo  + 1)  (5^  +  1)  \r  +1) , 

because  there  are  two  divisors  of  N  corresponding  to  every  way  in 
which  N  can  be  resolved  into  two  Victors.     Next  suppose  N  a 
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perfect  square,  then  all  the  exponents  p,  q,  r, are  even;  the 

required  number  is  found  by  increasing  (p  + 1)  {q+  l)(r  +  1) 

hj  unity,  and  taking  half  the  result ;  for  in  this  case  the  square 
root  of  i\r  is  one  of  the  divisors,  and  if  this  be  taken  as  one  &ctor 
of  N,  the  other  flBictor  is  equal  to  it,  so  that  only  am  divisor  arises 
from  this  mode  of  resolving  ilT  into  two  &ctors. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  in  this  theorem  iiT  x  1  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  ways  of  resolving  iV  into  two  factors. 

724.     To  find  the  stim  of  the  diviaora  of  a  numher. 
With  the  notation  of  Art.  722,  we  have  the  avAn  equal  to 
(1  +  a  +  «•  +  ...  +  a*)  (1  +  6  +  6'  +  ...  +  6»)  (1  +  c  +  c*  +  ...  +  <f) ... ; 

af*»-l    5'*'-l    c'**-l 
that  IS,  _-_.__-.  _-^ 


725.-  To  find  the  number  of  waya  in  which  a  number  can  he 
resolved  into  ttoojactora  which  cure  prime  to  each  other. 

Let  the  number  i\r=  a'b^tf....  as  before.  Since  the  two  factors 
are  to  be  prime  to  each,  other,  we  cannot  have  some  power  of  a  in 
one  factor,  and  some  power  of  a  in  the  other  factor,  but  a'  must 
occur  in  one  of  the  fitctors.  Similarly,  6»  must  occur  in  one  of  the 
factors ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  required  number  is  the  same  as 
half  the  number  of  divisors  of  a5c....,  and  is  therefore  2""V  where 
n  is  the  number  of  different  prime  factors  which  occur  in  -K 

EXAMPLES  OP  THE  THEOBY  OF  NUMBERS. 

1.  If  p  and  q  are  whole  numbers,  and  ;p  +  ^^  is  an  even  num- 
ber,  then p-qia  also  even. 

2.  Find  the  least  multiplier  of  3234  which  will  make  the  pro- 
duct  a  perfect  square. 

3.  Find  the  least  multiplier  of  1845  which  will  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube. 

4.  Find  the  least  multipUer  of  6480  which  will  make  the 
product  a  perfect  cube. 
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5.  Find  the  least  multiplier  of  13168  wJtiich  will  make  the 
^product  a  perfect  cube. 

6.  If  the  sum  of  an  odd  square  number  and  an  eveh  square 
number  is  also  a  square  number,  then  the  even  square  number  is 
divisible  by  16. 

7.  Every  square  number  is  of  the  form  5n  or  Sn^lm 

8.  Every  cube  number  is  of  the  form  7n  or  7n  *  1. 

9.  If  a  number  be  both  a  square  and  a  cube  it  is  of  the  form 
7»or7w+l..  .      , 

10.  Ko  square  number  19  of  the  form  3n  - 1. 

-    11.     No  triangular  number  is  of  the  form  3n  —  1. 

12.  If  n  he  any  number  whatever,  a  the  difference  between 
n  and  the  next  number  greater  than  n  which  is  a  square  number, 
and  h  the  difference  between  n  and  the  next  number  less  than  n 
which  is  a  square  number,  then  7»  —  06  is  a  square  number. 

13.  If  the  difference  of  two  numbers  which  are  prime  to 
each  other,  be  an  odd  number,  any  power  of  their  sum  is  prime  to 
every  power  of  their  difference. 

14.  If  there  be  three  numbers  one  of  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
other  two,  twice  the  sum  of  their  fourth  powers  is  a  square  number. 

15.  Shew  when  n  is  any  prime  number,  that  05'  —  1  and 
(a;  —  1)*  will  leave  the  same  remainder  when  divided  by  w. 

16.  If  2;p+ 1  be  a  prime  number  and  the  numbers  1*,  2\,,.p\ 
be  divided  by  2p  + 1,  the  remainders  are  all  different. 

17.  Every  even  power  of  every  odd  number  is  of  the  form 
Sn  +  1. 

18.  Every  odd  power  of  7  is  of  the  form  8n—  1. 

19.  If  w  be  any  integer,  w*-  n-hl  cannot  be  a  square  number. 

20.  If  n  be  any  odd  integer,  n"+ 1  cannot  be  a  square  number. 

21.  If  a  and  x  are  integers,  the  greatest  value  of  ax^  2x^  is 
the  integer  equal  to  or  next  less  than  -^ . 
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22.  Shew  iihat  n  {n  + 1)  (2w  +  1)  is  always  divisible  by  6. 

23.  If  w  be  odd,  (?i-l)w(w  +  l)  is  divisible  by  24. 

24.  If  n  be  odd  and  not  divisible  by  3,  then  w*  +  5  is  divisible 
by  6. 

25.  If  7*  be  a  prime  number  greater  than  5,  then  n*  —  1  is 
divisible  by  240. 

26.  Sbew  that  YoTT  ""  oT  "*"  so  ^  ^'^  integer  if  m  be. 

27.  Shew  that  w'  —  n  is  always  divisible  by  42. 

28.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  and  x  any  integer,  prove  that 
05"  and  X  when  divided  by  n  will  leave  the  same  remainder. 

29.  If  w  be  any  prime  number  and  i\r  prime  to  n,  then  iV"- 1 
is  divisible  by  n%  where  m  =  n{n  —  l), 

30.  If  w  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2,  except  7,  then 
w*  —  1  is  divisible  by  56. 

31.  If  71  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2  and  iV  any  odd 
number  prime  to  n,  then  iV""*  —  1  is  divisible  by  8n. 

32.  If  n  be  any  prime  number  greater  than  3  and  iV  prime 
to  n,  then  iV^"  -  iV  is  divisible  by  6ra, 

33.  If  n  and  i\r  be  different  prime  numbers,  and  each  greater 
than  3,  then  N*"^  —  1  is  divisible  by  24n. 

34.  Shew  that  1'  +  2"  +  3"  +  ,..  +  (m)"  is  a  multiple  of  w,  if  n 
be  any  prime  number  greater  than  2. 

35.  Shew  that  the  10***  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
llw  or  11»+1. 

36.  Shew  that  the  12***  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
13worl3n  +  l. 

37.  Shew  that  the  9*^  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
19norl9wil. 

38.  Shew  that  the  11*  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
23wor23w±l. 

39.  Shew  that  the  20*^  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
25w  or  25w  +  1. 
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40.  How  manj  podtiye  integers  are  leoi-iliaii  140  and  prime 
to  140 1 

41.  How  many  positiYe  integers  are  less  than  360  and  prime 
to  360] 

42.  How  man  J  positiYe  integers  .are  less  than  1000  and  prime 
to  1000] 

43.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  3^  x  7'  x  11  and 
prime  to  it] 

44.  How  many  positive  integers  are  less  than  10"  and  prime 
to  it] 

45.  Find  the  number  of  divisors  of  140. 

46.  Find  the  number  of  divisors  of  1845. 

47.  Find  how  many  divisors  there  are  of  [9,  and  the  sum  of 
these  divisors. 

48.  Find  the  number  of  w&jh  in  which  1845  can  be  resolved 
into  two  fisustors. 

49.  In  how  many  ways  can  a  line  of  100800  inches  long 
be  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  some  multiple  of  an  inch  ] 

50.  In  how  many  ways  can  four  right  angles  be  divided  into 
equal  parts  so  that  each  part  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  angular 
unit,  (1)  when  the  unit  is  a  degree,  (2)  when  the  unit  is  a  grade  ] 

.    51.     How  many  different  positive  integral  solutions  are  there 
ofa:y=10"? 

52.  If  iV  be  any  number,  n  the  number  of  its  divisors,  and  P 

n 

the  product  of  its  divisors,  shew  that  F  =  N':  shew  that  iV"  is 
in  all  cases  a  complete  square. 

53.  Find  the  least  number  which  has  30  divisors. 

54.  Find  the  least  number  which  has  64  divisors, 

55.  Suppose  a  prime  to  h,  and  let  the  series  of  quantities 
a,  2a,  3a, ...  (6 -  1) a  be  divided  by  b:  prove  that  the  sum  of  the 
quotients  arising  from  any  two  terms  equidistant  from  the  be- 
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ginning  and  end  will  be  a  -  1,  and  that  the  sum  of  the  correspond^ 
ing  remainders  will  he  b, 

56.  If  any  number  of  square  numbers  be  divided  by  a  given 
number  n  there  cannot  be  more  than  ^  different  remainders. 

57.  Express  generally  the  rational  values  of  x  and  y  which 
satisfy  140»  =  ^. 

58.  If  ry  the  radix  of  a  scale  of  notation,  be  a  prime  number 

r+1 
greater  than  2,  there  are      a      different  digits  in  which  square 

numbers  terminate  ia  that  scale. 

59.  If  any  number  n  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  p  squares, 
2  (p  —  l)n  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  |?  (p  - 1)  squares. 

60.  If  n  be  any  positive  integer  2**+  15n  —  1  is  divisible  by  9. 

61.  If  jP,  denote  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first  n  num- 
bers taken  r  together,  1 +Pj  +  P,  +  ...+P._,  is  a  multiple  of  [w. 

62.  Shew  that  the  100'**  power  of  any  number  is  of  the  form 
I25n  or  I25n  + 1. 

MIL    PROBABILITY. 

726.     If  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways  and  fail  in  h  ways, 
and  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely  to  occur,  the  probability 

d  ,         .  ,      ' . 

of  its  happening  is  7  ,  and  the  probability  of  its  failing  is 

. .     This  may  be  regarded  as  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of 

the  word  prohcMtUy  in  mathematical  works.  The  following  ex- 
planation is  sometimes  added  for  the  sake  of  shewing  the  consist- 
ency of  the  definition  with  ordinary  language  :  The  probability  of 
the  happening  of  the  event  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
to  the  probability  of  its  failing  as  a  to  5 ;  therefore  the  proba- 
bility of  its  happening  is  to  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its 
happening  and.  £Edling  as  a  to  a  +  5.  But  the  event  must  either 
happen  or  fail,  hence  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  its  happen- 
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ing  and  failing  is  certainly.  Therefore  the  probability  of  its  hap- 
pening is  to  certainty  asatoa  +  5.  Soifwe  represent  certainty 
by  unity,  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  is  repre- 
sented by 7. 

727.  Hence  if  p  be  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an 
event^  1  -/?  is  the  probability  of  its  failing. 

728.  The  word  chance  is  often  used  in  mathematical  w(n-ks  as 
synonymous  with  probability. 

729.  When  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  is  to 
the  probability  of  its  failing  as  a  to  6,  the  fiust  is  expressed  in 
popular  language  thus ;  the  odds  are  a  to  5  /or  the  event,  or  6  to 
a  against  the  event. 

730.  Suppose  there  to  be  any  number  of  events  Ay  B,  C,  &c., 
such  that  one  event  must  happen  and  only  one  can  happen  ;  and 
suppose  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  to  be  the  numbers  of  ways  in  which  these  events 
can  respectively  happen,  and  that  all  these  ways  are  equally  likely 
to  occur,  then  the  probabilities  of  the  events' are  proportional 
to  Of  b,  c,  (fee.  respectively.  For  simpKcity  let  us  consider  three 
events,  then  A  can  happen  in  a  ways  out  of  a  +  b  +  e  ways  and 
fail  in   6 +  c  ways;   therefore,    by  Art.  726,  the   probability  of 

A'b  happening  is  r ,  and  the  probability  of  A*s  failing  is 

b-^c                                                                                        b 
— T — .     Similarly  the  probability  of  ^s  happening  is  — -r > 

and  the  probability  of  (7's  happening  is 


0  +  6  +  c 


731.  We  will  now  exemplify  the  mathematical  meaning  of 
the  word  probability. 

If  n  haUa  A^  B,  C, ...,  be  thrown  prokniscuously  into  a  bag 

and  a  person  draw  out  one  of  them^  the  probability  that  it  will 

1  2 

be  -4  is  -  j  the  probability  that  it  will  be  either  A  or  B  hi  -  . 
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The  same  supposition .  being  made,  if  ttoo  balls  be  drawn  out 

.2 

the  probability  that  these  will  be  A  and  £  is  — .    ^  ,. .     For  the 

number  of  pairs  of  balls  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  combinations 
of  n  things  taken  two  at  a  time,  that  is,  „  » (w  -  1)  j  and  one  pair 

is  as  likely  to  be  drawn  out  as  another ;  therefore  the  probability 

.    .  1  .  ^ 

of  drawing  out  an  assigneid  pair  is  l-5-^n(n  - 1),  that  is,  - 


2^       -/,  ^^^^,^^^_^y 

Again,  suppose  that  3  white  balls,  4  black  balls,  and  5  red  balls 

are  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag,  and  a  person  draws  out  one 

3 
of  them;  the  probability  that  this  will  be  a  white  ball  is  y^ ,  the 

.4 
probability  that  it  will  be  a  black  ball  is  y^ ,  and  the  probability 

that  it  will  be  a  red  ball  is  y^ .    But  suppose  two  balls  to  be  drawn 

out :    we  proceed  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the  different 
cases.    The  number  of  pairs  that  can  be  formed  out  of  12  things 

is^xl2xll,  that  is,   66.     The  number  of  pairs  that  can  be 

formed  out  of  the  3  wkite  balls  is  3  ;   hence  the  probability  of 

drawing  two  white  balls  is  ^,    Similarly  the  probability  of  draw- 

ing  two  black  balls  is  gg  j  and  the  probability  of  drawing  two  red 

balls  is  ^^ ,     Also  since  each  white  ball  might  be  associated  with 

DO 

each  black  ball,  the  number  of  pairs  consisting  of  one  white  ball 
and  one  black  ball  is  3  x  4,  that  is,  12  ;  hence  the  probability  of 

12 
drawing  a  white  ball  and  a  black  ball  is  g^ .     Similarly  the  proba- 

20 
bility  of  drawing  a  black  ball  and  a  red  ball  is  ^ ;  and  the  pro- 

15 
bability  of  drawing  a  red  ball  and  a  white  ball  is  gg .     The  sum 
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of  the  six  probabilities  which  we  have  just  found  is  unitj^  as,  of 
course,  it  should  be. 

We  will  give  one  example  from  a  subject  which  constitutes  an. 
important  application  of  the  theory  of  probability.  According  to 
the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  it  appears  that  out  of  6335  persons 
living  at  the  age  of  14  years,  only  6047  reach  the  age  of  21  years. 
As  we  may  suppose  that  each  individual  has  the  same  probability 

of  being  one  of  these  siurvivors,  we  may  say  that  ^ook  ^  *^®  P'^ 

babUity  that  an  individual  aged  14  years  will  reach  the  age  of 

288 
21  years :  and  ^ook  ^  *^®  probability  that  he  will  not  reach  the 

age  of  21  years. 

732.  Suppose  that  there  are  two  independent  events  of  which 
the  respective  probabilities  are  known :  we  proceed  to  estimate 
the  probability  that  both  will  happen. 

Let  a  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  first  event  may 
happen,  and  b  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  may  fail,  all  these 
ways  being  equaUy  likely  to  occur ;  and  let  a'  be  the  number  of 
ways  in  which  the  second  event  may  happen,  and  1/  the  number 
of  ways  in  which  it  may  fail,  all  these  ways  being  equally  likely  to 
occur.  Each  case  out  of  the  a  +  b  cases*  may  be  associated  wi£h 
each  case  out  of  the  a'  +  6'  cases ;  thus  there  are  {a  +  b)  {a'  +  b') 
compound  cases  which  are  equally  'Hkely  to  occur.  In  aa'  of 
these  compound  cases  both  events  happen,  in  bb'  of  them  both 
events  fail,  in  cd/  of  them  the  first  event  happens  and  the  second 
Mis,  and  in  a'b  of  them  the  first  event  faUs  and  the  second 
happens.     Thus 

7 TTT-T — TK  is  tho  probability  that  both  events  happen, 

(a  +  b){a'  +  b)  r  j 

-. rr-T-; — Tj-  is  tho  pTobabilitv  that  both  events  fail, 

ah'  ris  the  probability  that  the  first  event  happens  and 

(a  +  b)  (a'  +  b')  \     the  second  event  fails, 

alb  Jis  the  probability  that  th^  first  event  fells  and  the 

(a  +  6)  (a'  +  6')  \     second  event  happens. 
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Thus  if  ^  and  ^'  be  the  respective  probabilities  of  two  inde- 
pendent evehts,  'p^'  is  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  both 
events. 

733.  The  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  two  dependeyit 
events  is  the  product  of  the  probability  of  the  first  into  the 
probability  that  when  that  has  happened  the  second  will  follow. 
This  is  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  principle  established  in 
the  preceding  Article,  and  is  proved  in  the  same  manner;  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  a  is  the  number  of  ways  in  wliich 
after  the  first  event  has  happened  the  second  will  follow,  and  b' 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  after  the  first  event  has  happened 
the  second  will  not  follow,  all  these  ways  being  supposed  equally 
likely  to  occur. 

734.  In  like  manner,  if  there  be  any  number  of  independent 
events,  the  probability. that  they  will  all  happen  is  the  product  of 
their  respective  probabilities  of  happening.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  there  are  three  independent  events,  and  that  p,  p\  p"  are  their 
respective  probabilities.  By  Art.  732,  the  probability  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  first  and  second  events  is  pp  \  then  in  the  same 
way  the  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  the  first  two  events  and 
the  third  is  pp'  y>p"^  that  is,  pp'p'\  Similarly  the  probability  that 
all  the  events  fail  is  (1  -  ;?)  (1  -  jo')  (1  - /').  The  probability 
that   the  fii-st  event  happens  and  the  other  two  events  fail  is 

735.  We  will  now  exemplify  the  estimation  of  the  probability 
of  compound  events. 

(1)  Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  the  first 
only  of  two  successive  throws  with  a  single  die.  Here  we  requii^e 
a  compound  event  to  happen ;  namely  at  the  first  throw  the  ace 
is  to  appear,  at  the  second  throw  the  ace  is  not  to  appear.     The 

probability  of  the  fii*st  simple  event  is  - ,  and  of  the  second  simple 

5  5 

event  ^  ;  hence  the  required  probability  is  ^  .  ' 

29-2 
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(2)  Suppose  3  white  balls,  4  black  balls,  and  5  red  balls  to  be 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a  bag  ;  required  the  probability  that  in 
two  successive  trials  two  red  balls  will  be  drawn,  the  ball  Jirst 
drawn  being  replaced  be/ore  the  second  trial.     Here  the  probability 

of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  first  trial  is  r-^ ,  and  the  probability 

is  the  same  of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  second  trial ;  hence  the 

probability  of  drawing  two  red  balls  is  ( -lo  )  • 

(3)  Suppose  now  that  we  require  the  probability  of  drawing 
two  red  balls,  the  ball  first  drawn  not  being  replaced  be/ore  the 
second  trial.     This  will  be  an  example  of  Art.  733.     Here  the   . 

5 
probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball  at  the  first  trial  is  j^r ;  if  a  red 

ball  be  drawn  at  first,  out  of  the  eleven  balls  which  remain  four 

ai'e  red,  and  therefore  the  probability  that  a  second  trial  will  give 

4 
a  red  ball  is  jj ;  hence  the  probability  of  drawing  two  red  balls  is 

5       4 

1-^  X  yy.     This  is  the  same  result  as  we  found  in  Art.  731,  for 

U      1 1 

the  probability  of  drawing  two  red  balls  sirnvXtaneously ;  and  a 

little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  results  ought  to  coincide. 

•    (4)     Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  with  a  single 

die  in  two  trials.     The  probability  of  failing  the  first  time  is  p  , 

5 
and  the  probability  of  failing  the  second  time  is  also  ^ ;  hence  the 

probability  of  failing  twice  is  f-j  ,  that  is,  ^g.     Hence  the  pro- 

25  \\ 

bability  oinot  felling  twice  is  1  -  ^,  that  is,  «g ;  this  is  there- 
fore the  probability  of  succeeding. 

(6)  In  how  many  trials  will  the  probability  of  throwing  an 
ace  with  a  single  die  amount  to  ;^1     Suppose  x  the  number 
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of  trials ;  therefore  the  probability  of  failing  x  times  in  succes- 
sion is  (p)  ,  by  Art.  734.     Hence  the' probability  of  succeeding 

is    1  -  (^j  ;    therefore   1  -  (g)  =  o  i    hence    (^  =--;    hence 

a  log  g  =  log  2,  therefore  a;  =  ,— g^.  ^  ^.     By  using  the  values 

of  the  logarithms,  we  find  a;  =  3 -8  nearly.  -Thus  we  conclude  that 
in  3  trials  the  probability  of  success  is  less  than  J,  and  that  in 
4  trials  it  is  greater  than  J. 

(6)  In  how  many  trials  is  it  an  even  wager  to  throw  sixes 
with  two  dice  ?     The  probability  of  sixes  at  a  single  throw  with 

two  dice  is  ^  X  - ,  that  is,  ^ ;  hence  the  probability  of  not  having 

.     35 
sixes  IS   -g.     Suppose  x  the  number  of  trials;   then  we  have 

1-©  -h  ^'^'^  ©  -h  *^"^^''™  '^^log/^-lgss- 

By  using  the  values  of  the  logarithms,  we  find  x  lies  between  24 
and  25,  which  we  interpret  as  before. 

(7)  To  find  the  probability  that  two  individuals,  A  and  7?, 
whose  ages  are  known,  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year.  Let  p 
be  the  probability  that  A  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year,  p'  the 
probability  that  B  will  be  alive;  then  pp'  is  the  probability  that 
both  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  values  of  p  and  p' 
can  be  found  from  the  Tables  of  Mortality  iu  the  manner  exempli- 
fied in  Art.  731. 

(8)  To  find  the  probability  that  one  at  least  of  two  indivi- 
duals, A  and  B,  whose  ages  are  known,  will  be  alive  at  the 
end  of  a  given  number  of  years.  Let  p  be  the  probability  that  A 
will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  given  number  of  years,  p'  the 
probability  that  B  will  be  alive.  Then  1  -jp  is  the  probability  that 
A  will  be  dead,  and  1  -p'  is  the  probability  that  B  will  be  dead. 
Hence  {l-p){l-p')  is  the  probability  that  both  will  be  dead. 
The  probability  that  both  will  not  be  dead,  that  is,  that  one  at 
least  will  be  alive,  is  1  -  (l  -p)  (1  -p^  that  is,  p  -^-p'  —pp\ 
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736.  If  an  event  maj  lumpen  in  different  independent  wayB, 
the  probabilily  of  its  happening  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities 
of  its  happening  in  the  different  independent  ways. 

1£  the  independent  ways  of  happening  are  all  equally  probably 
this  proposition  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  definition  of  proba- 
bility given  in  Art.  726 ;  and  if  they  are  not  all  equally  probable, 
the  proposition  seems  to  follow  so  natoraUy  from  that  definition, 
that  it  is  often  assumed  without  any  remark.  The  following 
method  of  illustrating  it  is  sometimes  given :  Suppose  two  urns 
A  and  B;  let  A  contain  2  white  baUs  and  3  black  balls,  and  let 
B  contain  3  white  balls  and  4  black  baUs  ;  required  the  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  a  white  ball  by  a  single  drawing  from  one  of 
the  urns  taken  at  random.     Since  each  urn  is  equally  likely  to  be 

taken,  the  probability  of  taking  the  urn  ^  is  ^ ,  and  the  proba- 

2 
bility  then  of  drawing  a  white  ball  from  it  is  ^ ;  hence  the  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  a  white  ball  so  far  as  it  depends  on  ^  is 

12 

^  X  ^.     Similarly,  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  so  far 

M  U 

1      3 
as  it  depends  on  B  la  h  ^  it  •     Hence  the  proposition  asserts  that 

12      13 
the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  is^x-r+^x=^,  that  is, 

^     o      i0     7 


1/2     3\ 
2(5+7)- 


The  accuracy  of  this  result  may  be  confirmed  by  the 

following  steps  :  Firsts  without  affecting  the  question,  we  may  re- 
place  the  urn  ^  by  an  urn  A\  containing  any  number  of  balls  we 
please,  provided  the  ratio  of  the  white  balls  to  the  black  baUs  be  that  of 
2  to  3 ;  and  similarly,  we  may  replace  the  urn  J?  by  an  urn  jS', 
containing  any  number  of  balls  we  please,  provided  the  ratio  of  the 
white  balls  to  the  black  balls  be  that  of  3  to  4.  Let  then  A'  contain 
14  white  balls  and  21  black  balls,  and  let  B^  contain  15  white  balls 
and  20  black  balls;  thus  A'  and  B'  each  contain  35  balls. 
Secondly,  without  affecting  the  question,  we  may  now  suppose  the 
balls  in  A'  and  B^  collected  in  a  single  urn ;  thus  there  will  be 
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70  balls,  of  which  29  are  white.     The  probability  of  drawing  a 

white  ball  will   therefore   be  ;— :     that    is,  — — r — ;     that    is, 

70  70      '  ' 


1  /U     15\     ^,    ^  .     1/2     3\ 


737.  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  one  or  other  of  two 
events  which  cannot  concur  is  the  sum  of  their  separate  pro- 
babilities. For  the  complete  event  we  are  considering  occurs  if 
the  first  event  happens,  or  if  the  second  event  happens;  thus 
the  proposition  is  a  case  of  the  preceding  proposition. 

738.  The  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  in  one 
trial  being  known,  required  the  probability  of  its  happening  once, 
twice,  three  times,  <S^.,  exactly  in  n  trials. 

Let  p  denote  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  in 
one  trial,  and  q  the  probability  of  its  failing,  so  that  q=l—p.  The 
probability  that  in  n  trials  the  event  will  occur  in  one  assigned. 
tricUy  and  fail  in  the  other  w  —  1  trials  is  pq"'^  (Art  734) ;  and  since 
there  are  n  trials,  the  probability  of  its  happening  in  some  one  of 
these  and  failing  in  the  rest  is  7vp(f~^.  The  probability  that  in  n. 
trials  the  event  will  occur  in  two  assigned  trials,  and  fail  in  the 

other  w—  2  trials,  is  jt?y~*  j  and  there  are  —  —  ~-  ways  in  which 

1  •  J 

the  event  may  happen  twice  and  fail  n  -  2  times  in  n  trials;  there- 
fore the  probability  that  it  will  happen  exactly  twice  in  n  trials  is 

i~~o    pV~'*     Similarly  the  probability  that  the  event  will  hap- 

p^a  exactly  three  times  in  n  trials  is — -^ — ^— „ jpV~*i  ^^^ 

the  probability  that  it  will  happen  exactly  r  times  in  n  trials  is 

n(n-\) (^-^  +  l)^r^«~r 

— .pq     . 

[r  ^  ^ 

Similarly,  the  probability  that  the  event  will  fail  exactly  r 

^.,    .   wfii-l) (n-r+l)   ,_,- 

tunes  in  n  trials  is  — ^ \ — ^ -p     y . 

[r  Mr      ^ 

739.  Thus  if  (^  +  y)"  be  expanded  by  the  Binomial  Theorem 
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in  the  series  p'^+np^'^q  +  Ac.,  the  terms  will  represent  respectiyelj 
the  probabilities  of  the  happening  of  the  event  exactly  n  times, 
n— 1  times,  n—2  times,  &c.y  in  n  trials.  Hence  we  may  de- 
termine what  is  the  most  probable  number  of  successes  and 
failures  in  n  trials ;  we  have  only  to  ascertain  the  greatest  term  in 

the  above  series.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  p  = 7 , 

g= T,  n  =  m{a  +  h),  where  a,  h,  and  m  are  integers;  then,  by 

Art  511,  the  most  probable  case  is,  that  of  r  failures  and  n-r 

„  ,  1 
successes,  where  r  is  the  greatest  integer  contained  in  ■  ,  that 

^  +  1 

is,  in  m5  + r:  so   that    r=smh,   and  n  —  r  =  7na.     The  most 

probable  case  therefore  is,  that  in  which  the  numbers  of  successes 
and  failures  are  proportional  to  the  probabilities  of  success  and 
fidlure  respectively  in  a  single  trial. 

740.     The  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  at  least  r 
times  in  n  trials  is 
-         --.I       n(n  —  l)    ._-  , 


1, 


n(n-l)(n-2) (r+1) 

+ j pq 


for  if  the  event  happen  every  time,  or  fidl  only  once,  twice, 

(n  —  r)  times,  it  happens  r  times;  therefore  the  probability  of  the 
happening  of  the  event  at  least  r  times  is  the  sum  of  the  probar 

bilities  of  its  happening  every  time,  of  faiUng  only  once,  twice, 

n  —  r  times;  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the  expression  given  above. 

For  example ;  in  five  throws  with  a  single  die  what  is  the 
probability  of  throwing  exactly  three  aces?  and  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  ai  least  three  aces  ? 

1  5 

Here  p  =  py  q  =  7:y    n=5,    r=;=3;    thus    the  probability  of 

throwing  exBcily  three  a^es  is  f^^TJ  (e)  (b)  '  ^^**  ^  iff^' 
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aad    the    probability    of    thro'vnng    at    least     three    aces    is 

The  following  four  Articles  contain  problems  illustrating  the 
subject. 

741.  A  and  B  play  a  set  of  games,  in  which  ^'s  probability 
of  winning  a  single  game  is  p,  and  B^s  probability  is  q ;  required 
the  probability  of  A*s  winning  m  games  out  of  m  +  n. 

If  A  wins  in  exactly  m  +  r  games  he  must  win  the  last  game 
and  m  —  1  games  out  of  the  preceding  m  +  r  —  1  games ;  the  proba- 
bility of  this  is  J/p"'~*$'jp,  where  M  is  the  number  of  combinations 
of  m+r— 1  things  taken  m—l  at  a  time ;  that  is,  the  probability  is 
I  m  +  r  —  1 

Now  in  order  that  A  may  win  m  games  out  of  m  +  w,  he  must 

win  m  games  in  exactly  m  games,  or  in  exactly  m  +  1  games, , 

ot  in  exactly  m  +  n  games.     Hence  the  probability  required  is  the 

sum  of  the  series  obtained  by  giving  to  r  the  values  0,  1,  2, n 

|m  +  r-  1 
in  the  expression  -j r-r—  p^q%  that  is,  the  required  probability  is 

^  Ti  mte  +  1)    ,  w(m  +  l) (w  +  w-1)   J 

^-|l+^  +  _V__y.+ +  _^ L__V >q'^. 

If  -4  in  order  to  win  the  set  must  win  m  games  before  B  wins 
n  games,  A  must  win  m  games  out  of  m  +  w  —  1 ;  the  probability 
of  this  event  is  given  by  the  preceding  expression  wUh  the  omis- 
sion  of  the  last  term.  Similarly,  the  probability  of  i?*s  winning  n 
games  out  of  m  +  w  —  1  is 

,.r-  n(n  +  \)    ,  n(n  +  \) (n  +  m-.2)    „_,) 

3.|l  +  „y^._L_Jy+......+_L L_^ 'f  .j. 

This  problem  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities,  as  the  first  of  any  difficulty  which  was  discussed; 
it  was  proposed  to  Pascal  in  1654,  with  the  simplification  however 
which  arises  from  supposing  p  and  g  to  be  equal. 
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It  appears  hrom  the  preceding  investigation  that  the  probability 
of  -4's  winning  r  games  out  of  n  is 

but  this  probability  mnst  from  the  nature  of  the  question  be  the 
same  as  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  at  least  r 
times  in  n  trials  when  the  probability  of  the  event  is  p.  Thus  the 
expression  just  given  must  be  equivalent  to  that  given  in  Art.  740; 
we  may  verify  this  as  follows :  Denote  the  expression  just  given 
by  t?„  and  that  given  in  Ai-t.  740  by  w„  and  let  v^^^  and  u^^^ 
denote  respectively  what  they  become  when  n  is  changed  to  n  +  1; 
then  we  shall  shew  that  if  u^^v^  when  n  has  any  specific  value, 
then  also  w^+,  =  ^,+,. 

We  have  u^  =  w^  (p  +  q) ;  now  u^  (p  +  q)  gives  two  series,  and 
when  the  like  terms  in  these  two  series  are  united  we  obtain 

-p^        + —^ —  — pq^ 


\n+l-r  ^^  In-r 


therefore  w  ^^  =  t^„  (;>  +  ^)  +  — n^^j^r^i>Y*'"'  i 

and  obviously  v.,  =  i?.  +  — ^ ; ^  »V**"'. 

•^     «+i       •  |n4-l-r       -^  ^ 

This  shews  that  w,+,  =  v»+,  if  **„  =  ^„-  Now  obviously  w^  is  equal 
to  v^  when  ti  =  r ;  therefore  w„  is  equal  to  v^  for  every  value  of  »* 
greater  than  r. 

For  some  more  remarks  on  this  problem  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  the  History  of  ProhahilUyy  page  98. 

742.     A  bag  contains  w  +  1  tickets  which  are  marked  with  the 

numbers  0,  1,  2,  n,  respectively.     A  ticket  is  drawn  and 

replaced :  required  the  probability  that  after  r  drawings  the  sum. 
of  the  numbers  drawn  is  s. 

The  number  of  drawings  which  can  occur  is  (n  + 1)',  for  any 
one  of  the  tickets  may  be  drawn  each  time.     The  number  of  ways 
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in  which  the  sum  of  the  drawings  will  amount  to  8  is  the  coeffi* 

cient  of  v?  in  the  expansion  of  (oj"  +  a;*  +  as*  + +  a:")' ;  because 

this  coefficient  arises  from  the  different  modes  of  forming  %  by  the 
addition  of  r  numbers  of  the  series  0,  1,  2, n.  Thus  the  pro- 
bability required  is  found  by  dividing  this  coefficient  by  (n  +  Vf. 

The  above  coefficient  may  be  obtained  by  the  Multinomial 
Theorem ;  or  we  may  proceed  thus : 

(x''+a:'  +  a?'+ +  a:7  =  |l^l^Y=  (1 -a^"*"  7(1 -«)-''; 

and(l~a:"-y  =  l~ra;"^>  +  ?:^W--^^^  

/I       \-r     1  .          r(r  +  l)   ,    r(r4.1)(r  +  2)   . 
(1-aj)     =^+^  +  -Y72~^  +        1    2.3       "^^ 

We  must  therefore  find  the  coefficient  of  a*  in  the  product  of  these 
two  series ;  it  is  ^         .         . 

r(r  +  l) (r  +  g-l)         r(r4-l) (r4-g-w-2) 

r(r~l)  r(r  +  l) (r+g~2n-3)      . 

this  series  is  to  stop  at  the  {%  + 1)*^  term,  where  i  is  the  greatest 

•  8 

integer  contained  in  =-;  then  the  required  probability  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  this  series  by  (w  + 1)**. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  probability  that  after  r 
drawings  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  shall  not  exceed  b  \  see 
History  of  FrohahHUy^  page  208. 

743.  A  box  has  three  equal  compartments,  and  four  balls  are 
thrown  in  at  random :  determine  the  probability  of  the  different 
arrangements,  assuming  that  it  is  equally  likely  that  any  ball  will 
fall  into  any  compartment. 

Since  it  is  equally  likely  that  a  ball  will  fall  into  any  com- 
partment there  are  3  equally  likely  cases  for  tcbck  ball;  and  on 
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the  whole  there  are  3*  equally  likely  cases.     Now  there  are  four 
possible  arrangements. 

I.  All  the  balls  may  be  in  one  compartment ;  this  can  happen 
in  3  ways. 

II.  Any  three  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  com- 
partments, and  the  remaining  ball  in  either  of  the  remaining 
compartments  j  this  can  happen  in  4.3.2  wayB. 

IIL  Any  two  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  compartment, 
and  one  of  the  remaining  balls  in  one  of  the  remaining  compart- 
ments and  the  other  in  the  other ;  this  can  happen  in  6.3.2  ways. 
'  IV.  Any  two  of  the  balls  may  be  in  any  one  compartment, 
and  the  other  two  balls  in  either  of  the  remaining  compartments ; 
this  can  happen  in  6 .  3  ways. 

Thus  the  probabilities  of  the  different  arrangements  are  re- 
spectively qY  >  qT  >  qT  >  qT  >  *^®  ^^°^  ^^  these  fractions  is,  of 
oi       oi       ol       oi 

course,  unity. 

In  the  preceding  solution  the  point  which  deserves  particular 
attention  is  the  statement  that  there  are  81  equally  likely  cases ; 
for  when  this  is  admitted  all  the  rest  follows  necessarily.  If  this 
is  not  admitted  and  the  student  substitutes  any  other  statement  in 
the  place  of  it,  he  will  be  really  taking  another  problem  instead  of 
the  one  intended.  In  fact  in  a  problem  which  relates  to  permuta- 
tions, combinations,  or  probabilities,  it  is  not  unfrequently  found 
that  different  results  are  obtained  because  different  meanings  have 
been  attached  to  the  enunciation;  especial  care  is  necessary  in 
these  subjects  to  ensure  that  whatever  meaning  is  given  to  the  enun- 
ciation should  be  consistently  retained  throughout  the  solution. 

"We  will  next  consider  the  general  problem  of  which  the  present 
is  a  particular  case. 

744.  A  box  is  divided  into  m  equal  compartments.  If  n  balls 
are  thrown  in  promiscuously,  required  .the  probability  that  there 
will  be  a  compartments  each  containing  a  balls,  h  compartments 
each  containing  [i  balls,  and  so  on,  where  aa  +  6j8  +  cy  -i- ,  =  n. 
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Since  wwy  ball  may  fall  into  any  compartment,  there  are  w* 
cases  equally  likely  to  occur.  "We  shall  first  shew  that  the  num- 
ber, of  different  ways  in  which  the  n  balls  can  be  divided  into 
a  +  h  +  c  + parcels  containing  a,  j8,  y, balls  respectively  is 

[n 

ii^ni^iMi^r \i\L\i ^^  "^^^ 

For  consider  first  in  how  many  ways  a  parcel  of  a  balls  can  be 
selected  from  n  balls  :  the  result  is '.HIH ways. 

Then  consider   in  how  many  ways  a  second  parcel  of  a  balls 

can   be   selected   from   the   remaining  n-a  balls;  the  result  is 

(n-a)(n-a-l) {n^2a^l)  ^      ^^  ^   ^^.^^  ^^ 

[a 

a   balls   can    be   selected   from   the    remaining   n-'2a  balls  in 

(n-2a)(7i-2a-l)  (w-3a+l)  _         .  ,  ^  ^, 

^ ^-^ r^ ^ ways.     We  might  then  at 

first  infer  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  th/ree  parcels  of  a  balls 

each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls  is  — ^ ' ']'"/  ) , 

.     |a|a|a 

and  this  is  correct  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  each  distinct  group  of 
three  parcels  has  in  this  way  occurred  |3  times,  and  we  must  there- 
fore divide  by  [3  in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  different  ways 
in  which  three  parcels  of  a  balls  each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls. 
Similarly  the  number  of  different  ways  in  which  a  parcels  of  a  balls 

each  can  be  selected  from  n  balls  is  — ^^ ^   ii'  Mi . 

iH  I? 

By  proceeding  thus  we  obtain  the  proposed  result. 

Now  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  parcels  can  be  arranged 

in  the  m  compartments  is  m  (w—  1)  (m  —  2) (m  —  *  +  1),  where 

s  =  a  +  b-hc+ Hence,  the  probability  required  is 

iVm(m-l)(m-2) (m^s  +  l) 

m 

For  example,  suppose  six  balls  thrown  into  a  box  which  has 

three  compartments.      The  seven  possible  modes  of  distribution 
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are,  6,  0,  0;  1,  5,  0;  2,  4,  0 ;  3,  3,  0;  1,  1,  4;  1,  2,  3;  2,  2,  2  ; 
and  their  respective  probabilities  are  fractions  whose  common 
denominator  is  243,  and  numerators  1,  12,  30,  20,  30,  120,  30, 

745.  If  p  represent  a  person's  chance  of  success  in  any  trans- 
action, and  m  the  sum  of  money  which  he  will  receive  in  case 
of  success,  then  the  sum  of  money  denoted  by  pm  is  called  his 
expectation.  This  is  a  definition  of  the  meaning  we  shall  attach  to 
the  word  expectation,  and  might  of  course  be  stated  arbitrarily 
without  any  further  remark ;  it  is  however  usual  to  illustrate  the 
propriety  of  the  definition  as  follows.  Suppose  that  there  are 
m  +  w  slips  of  paper,  each  having  the  name  of  a  person  written 
upon  it,  and  no  name  reciuring ;  let  these  be  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
one  slip  drawn  at  random,  and  suppose  that  the  person  whose 
name  is  drawn  is  to  receive  £a,  Kow  all  the  expectations  must 
be  of  equal  value,  because  each  person  has  the  same  chance  of 
obtaining  the  prize;  and  the  sum  of  the  expectations  must  be 
worth  £a,  because  if  one  person  bought  up  the  interests  of  all  the 
persons  named,  he  would  be  certain  of  obtaining  £a.  Hence,  if 
£x  denote  the  expectation  of  each  person,  we  have  {m  +  n)x^a] 

thus  X  =  - 


m+n 


Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  two  per- 
sons is  the  sum  of  the  values  of  their  respective  expectations  ;  and 
so  for  three  or  more  persons.     Hence  the  value  of  the  expectation 

of  m  persons  is  -.      Now  suppose  that  one  person  has  his 

name  on  ra  of  the  slips ;  then  his  expectation  is  the  same  as 
the  sum  of  the  expectations  of  m  persons,  each  of  whom  has  his 

name  on  one  slip;  that  is,  his  expectation  is  .      But  his 

chance  of  winning  the  prize  is ,  since  he  has  m  cases  out  of 

m+n  in  his  favour;  thus  his  expectation  is  the  product  of  his 
chance  of  success  into  the  sum  of  money  which  he  will  receive  in 
case  of  success. 
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746.  An  event  has  happened  which  must  have  arisen  from 
some  one  of  a  given  number  of  causes :  required  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  each  of  the  causes. 

Let  there  be  n  causes,  and  suppose  that  the  probability  of  the 

existence  of  these  causes  was  estimated  at  P^,  P^, ...  P,  respectively, 

before  the  event  took  place.     Let  p^  denote  the  probability  of  the 

event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  the  first  cause,  let 

p^  denote  the  probability  of  the  event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 

existence  of  the  second  cause,  and  so  on.     Then  the  probability  of 

Fp 
the  existence  of  the  r^  cause,  estimated  after  the  event,  is  ——  , 

where  XPp  stands  for  Pj?i  +  Fj)^  4- ...  +  P,Jo„. 

From  our  first  notions  of  probability  we  must  admit  that  the 
probability  that  the  r^  cause  was  the  true  cause  is  proportional 
to  the  antecedent  probability  that  the  event  would  happen  from 
this  cause,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  CF^p^  And 
since  some  one  of  the  causes  must  be  the  true  cause  we  have 

^  {^iPi  +  ^aPa  +•••■*•  -^«P«}  =  1>  therefore  C  =  ^p-  i  therefore  the 

Fp 
probability  that  the  f^  cause  was  the  true  cause  is  =^  -  . 

747.  The  preceding  Article  will  require  some  illustration  before 
it  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  student.  Let  "there  be,  for 
example,  two  urns,  one  containing  7  white  balls  and  3  black  balls, 
and  the  other  5  white  balls  and  1  black  ball;  suppose  that  a 
white  ball  has  been  drawn,  and  we  wish  to  know  what  the  probability 
is  that  it  came  from  the  first  urn,  and  what  the  probability  is  that 
it  came  from  the  second  urn.  It  must  have  come  from  one  of  the 
two  urns,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  required  probabilities  is  unity. 
Listead  of  the  given  urns  let  us  substitute  two  others  which  have 
the  whole  number  of  balls  the  same  in  each  urn,  and  such  that 
each  urn  has  its  white  and  black  balls  in  the  same  proportion 
Bs  the  urn  which  it  replaces.  Thus  we  may  suppose  one  iim  with 
21  white  balls  and  9  black  balls,  and  the  other  with  25  white  balls 
and  5  black  balls.   Each  \ini  now  contains  30  balls,  and  the  chance 
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of  each  ball  being  drawn,  is  the  same.     Since,  by  supposition, 

a  white  ball  is  drawn  we  may  suppose  the  black  balls  to  have 

been  removed,  and  all  the  white  balls  put  into  a  new  urn.     Thus 

there  would  be  46  white  balls  ;  and  the  probability  that  the  white 

21 
ball  drawn  was  one  of  the  21  is  j^ ,  and  the  probability  that  it 

25  7  5 

was  one  of  the  25  la  j^.     Now  here  pj^  =  —  y  and  p^=  -;  thus 

—  =  7^5  ,  and —  =  -j-i .     Thus  the  result  a^ees  with  that 

Pi  +  Pt     46'  Pi-^Pt     46  ^ 

given  by  the  theorem  in  Art.  746,  supposing  that  F^  and  P,  are  equal. 

Next,  suppose  that  there  had  been  4  urns,  each  having  7 

white  balls  and  3  black  balls,  and  3  urns,  each  having  5  white 

balls  and  1  black  ball.     In  this  case,  by  proceeding  in  the  manner 

just  shewn,  we  may  deduce  that  the  probability  that  a  white 

ball  which  was  drawn  came  from  the  group  of  4  similar  urns  is 

4  X  21 
J — f)^     o — 95"  >  ^''^^  ^^®  probability  that  it  came  from  the  group 

3  X  25 
of  3  similar  urns  is  j — ^ — ^ — ^  .   Now  let  us  apply  the  theorem 

of  Art.  746  to  estimate  the  probability  that  the  white  ball  came 
from  the  first  group  and  the  probability  that  it  came  fix)m  the 
second  group.     Since  there  are  7  urns,  of  which  4  are  of  the  first 

4  3  7 

kind  and  3  of  the  second,  we  take  Pj  =  = ,  andP,  =  =  ;  alsoj9i  =  =^, 

and  JP2  =  p  •     Thus 

4     ^  3     5 

7  ""  10  ^  7  ""  6 


^^"4    i    3    5-  ^«= 


4       7       3     6' 


7  ''l0"*'7''6  7'^10"*"7''6 

and  these  results  agree  with  those  which  we  have  already  indicated. 

748.  It  is  usual  to  call  the  quantities  Fi^P^,.,,  P.  of  Art  746 
the  a  priori  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  the  respective 
causes  j  and  Q^,  $„  ...  Q^  the  a  posteriori  probabilities.     Students 
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are  sometimes  perplexed  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  P, ,  P,, . . .  P^ ; 
the  safest  plan  is  to  observe  that  the  prodtust  F^p^  denotes  the 
probability  that  the  event  will  happen  as  the  result  of  the  f^  cause; 
and  the  correctness  of  the  product  is  the  important  part  of.  the 
solution,  because  P^  and  p^  do  not  occur  separately  in  the  results. 
The  whole  proposition  may  be  best  understood  if  arranged  in  the 
following  order.  First  suppose  the  different  causes  all  equally 
probable  before  the  observed  event;  let  vt^  denote  the:  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  event  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence 
of  the  7^  cause ;  then  the  probability  of  the  r"*  cause,  estimated 

afier  the  occurrence  of  the  observed  event,  is  —^ .     This  seems 

nearly  self-evident,  and  if  any  doubt  remains  it  may  be  removed 
by  the  mode  of  illustration  given  in  the  first  part  of  Art.  747. 
Secondly,  suppose  that  the  terms  in  Scr  can  be  arranged  in  groups ; 
suppose  there  to  be  /x^  terms  in  the  first  group,  and  that  each 
term  is  equal  to  p^ ,  suppose  there  to  be  /a,  terms  in  the  second 
group,  and  that  each  term  is  equal  to  p^^  and  so  on,  the  last  group 
consisting  of  /a^  terms,  each  equal  to  p^.  Then  Sw  may  be  written 
S/Ai?,  where  the  series  2/fp  consists  of  n  terms.  Thus  the  proba- 
bility of  the  f^  cause  is  ^-^  .  Also  the  probability  of  the  first 
group  of  causes  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  probabilities  of  the 
members  of  that  group,  that  is,  ^^ .     Similar  expressions  hold 

for  the  probabilities  of  the  other  groups.  Thus  we  finally  arrive 
at  the  results  given  in  Art.  746,  where,  in  fact, 

^'     2/Ay'         ^»     ^,ip' 

749,  When  an  event  has  been  observed,  we  may,  by  Art.  746, 
estimate  the  probability  of  each  cause  from  which  that  event 
could  have  arisen;  we  may  then  proceed  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bability .that  "the  event  will  occur  again,  or  that  sbme  other  event 
ifill  occur.  For  by  Art.  736  we  multiply  the  probability  of  each 
cause  by  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  required  event  on 
T.  A,  30 
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the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  that  cause,  and  idie  sum  of  all 
such  products  is  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  required 
event. 

For  example,  a  bag  contains  3  balls,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
many  of  these  are  white;  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn  and 
ceplaced,  what  id  the  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give 
a  white  ball  1 

There  are  three  possible  hypotheses :  (1)  all  the  balls  may  be 

whitCj  (2)  only  two  of  the  balls  may  be  white,  (3)  only  one  of  the 

balls  may  be  white.     We*  have  first  to  find  the-  probability-  of  each 

hypothesis  by  the  method  of  Art.  746.     On  the  first  hypothesis, 

the  observed  event  is  certain,  that  is,  the  probability  of  it  is  1 ;  on 

2 
the  second  hypothesis,  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  is  -^  ; 

0B(  the  third  hypothesis^  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  is 

^.     Hence,  assuming  that  before  the  observed  event  the  three 

hypotheses  were  equally  probable,  we  have  afi&r  the  observed 
eventy 

probabiQty  of  first  hypol^lesis  =  !-=-<  ^  +  o  "^  of  =  o  > 

2      C       2     I'J      1 
probability  of  second  hypothesis  =  ^ -=- •!  l  +  y+o[  =  o> 

probability  of  third  hypothe8is=-^-5-<  1  +  0  +  0}  "^e-- 

The  probabilify  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball  is 

1  .  .12 

^  ^  1>  so  £ur  as  it  depends  on  the  first  hypothesiJs ;  it  is  ^  x  ^ ,  so 

{ar  as  it  depends  on  the  second  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  ^  x  ^ ,  so  far 

as  it  depends  on  the  third  hypothesis.    Hence  the  required  pro- 

12      17 

babiHtyis^+^  +  jg;  that  is,  ^, 

Suppose  that  in  the  enunciation  of  this  problem  instead  of  the 
words  "  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  are  white  "  we  had  the. 
words  "  it  is  known  that  eoxh.  ball  is  either  white  ok  black."     We 
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may  tinderstajid  the  new  enunciation  as  equivalent  to  the  old, 
and  so  give  the  same  solution  as  before.  We  may  however,  and 
perhaps  ?aost  naturally,  understand  the  new  eniinciation  differ- 
ently, namely  that  the  probability  that  each  ball  is  white  is  to  be 

taken  as  ^  be£bre  the- observed  event.  In  this  case  we  cannot  as- 
sume that  the  three  hypotheses  are  equally  probable  before  the 

13  3 

observed  event ;   the  probabilities  must*  be  3 ,    ^ ,  and  ^  respeo- 

80  8 

tively  by  Art  734.^  Then  after  the  observed  event  we  shall  obtain 
J,  ^,  and-  respectively  for  the  probabilities.  And  the  proba- 
bility tbat  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  baU!  is  7  +  «  +  To  • 

750.  "We  give  another  example.  Suppose  a  bag  in*  which 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  white  balls  to  the  whole  number  of 
balls  is  unknown,  and  it  is  equally  probable,  a  priori,  that  the  ratio 

is  any  one  of  the  following  quantities  x,  2x,  3aj,  nx;  suppose 

a  white  ball  to  be  drawn  and  replaced :  required  the  probability 
that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  balL 

Here  n  hypotheses  can  be  formed.     On  the  first  hypottiesis  the 

probability  of  the  observed  event  is  x,  on  the  second  hypothesis  it 

is  2x,  on  the  third  3x,  and  so  on.     Hence  the  probability  of  the 

X                                       2 
first  hypothesis  is  —7^ — 5 r-;  that  is,  — ; rr  .      The 

2x2 

probability  of  the  second  hypothesis  is  —. -^  .    The  probability 

2x3 
of  the  third  hypothesis  is  —7 rr  •    And   so   on.      Hence  the 

.  .  .        2x 

probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  ball  is     ,       ^v 

2aj  X  2*  .      2x  X  3* 

on  the  first  hypothesis,  — 7 77  on  the  second  hypothesis,  —. — -yr 

^^  '  n{n+l)  '"^  'n{n-hl) 

on  the  third,  and  so  on*     Hence  the  required  probability  is 


2«      fi.^2'+ W|; 

n(n+ 1)1  y 


30—2 
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When  n  is  rery  great  this  approximates  to  -^  •     If  the 

ratio  of  the  nuinber  of  the  white  balls  to  the  whole  number 
of  balls  is  equally  likely,  a  priori^  to  have  any  value  between 
zero  and  unity,  then  x  is  indefinitely  small  and  tub  =  1,  so  that  the 

required  probability  is  « , 

751,     The  following  problems  will  illustrate  the  subject. 

(1)  A  bag  contains  m  white  balls  and  n  black  balls ;  if  ^  +  ^ 
balls  are  drawn  out,  what  is  the  probability  that  there  will  be  p 
w}iite  balls  and  q  black  balls  occurring  in  an  assigned  order  }  We 
suppose  p  less  than  m  and  q  less  than  n ;  and  the  balls  are  not 
replaced  in  the  bag  after  being  drawn  out. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  first  ball  is  required  to  be  white^ 
the  second  to  be  black,  the  third  to  be  black,  the  fourth  to  be 
white,  and  so  on  in  any  assigned  order.  Then  the  required  probar 
bility  is  the  product  of 

m  n.  n-1  m  —  1 

m-\-n*   m  +  »— 1'   m  +  n  —  ^^  m  +  9fr  — 3' 

therefore  the  required  probability  is 

m(m~l)(m-2) ...  (7ii~p+.l)n(yt- l)(w-2)  ...  {n-q  + 1)  ^ 
^w  +  w)(m  +  w-  l)(m+w-2) ...  {m  +  n-p-q-^- 1)         ' 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  so  long  as  p  white  balls  and  q  black 
balls  are  required,  the  probability  is  the  same  whatever  may  he  tlia 
assigned  order  in  which  they  are  to  occur. 

(2)  The  suppositions  being  the  same  as  in  (1),  what  is  the 
probability  of  jt?  white  balls  and  q  black  balls  occurring  in  any 
order  whatever  ? 

Let  iV.  represent  the  number  of  different  orders  in  which  p 
white  balls  and  q  black  balls  can  occur ;  then  the  required  proba- 
bility is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  probability  found  in  (1)  by 

2^.    And  iVr=  '.^ .  • 
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The  problems  (1)  and  (2)  are  introductory  to  one  which  we  shall 
now  consider. 

(3)  A  bag  contains  m  balls  which  are  known  to  be  all  either 
white  or  black,  but  how  many  of  each  kind  -is  unknown ;  suppose 
^  white  balls  and  q  black  balls  have  been  drawn  and  not  replaced* 
find  the  probability  that  another  drawing  will  give  a  white  balL 

The  obsferved  event  here  is  the  drawing  ofp  white  balls  and  q 
black  balls.  To  render  this  possible,  the  original  number  of  white 
balls  may  have  been  any  number  from  m-q  to p  inclusive,  and 
the  number  of  black  balls  any  number  from  q  ix)  m-p  inclusive. 
Let  us  denote  the  hypothesis  of  m—q  white  and  q  black  by  ZTj, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  m  —  q—1  white  and  q  +  1  black  by  JT,,  and 
BO  on.     Then  ff^  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event 

2f^^  (m-y)(m-g-l) (m-^~;?  +  1)  1.2.3 q 

7»(m-l) {m  —  q—p  +  l)  ' 

where  M  denotes  the  number  of  difierent  ways  in  which  p  white 
balls  and  q  black  balls  can  be  combined  in  p  +  q  trials.     Put  C  for 

M 

m(m— 1) {m^q-p+l}' 

then  Hi  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  CPiQi, 

where         Fi=  (m-'q)  {m-q-l) {m-q-p-^l), 

and  Ci=1.2.3 q. 

Also,  H^  gives  for  the  probability  of  the  observed  event  (7Pt(?„ 

where  i*,  =  (wi  -  5^  - 1) (m  -q  —  p), 

and  C,=  2.3.4 qiq-^l)- 

Thus,  if  n  =  m-^-5'  +  2,  we  find  for  the  probability  of  ZTi, 

Similarly  the  probability  of  IT,  is  -^ ;  and  so  on.  Now  the 
probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  on  another  trial 

XV     1.       XT-    •     rr    •    -^1^1     m-p-q 

on  the  hypothesis  ff,  is  — rr-  x — - ; 

*"'  o        m—p'-q 

XI-     1-       XT-    *     ir    •    ^a^t     fn-p-q-l 
on  the  hypothesis  M,  is  — c-  x — : 
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find  so  on.     Thus  the  wkole  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is 

The  series  in  brackets  is  of  the  same  kind  as  S  with  p  + 1 
written  instead  of  ^,  the  number  of  terms  being  one  less  than  in  S, 

\p\q         |n-l4-p4-g 


Now  by  Art.  670,     S= 


hence  the  series  withia  brackets  is 


\p  +  q  +  l  |n-2       ' 

\p  +  l  \q   [n— 1  4-jP  +  y 


\p  +  q  +  2        |n~3 


and  the  required  probability  is  — :r  x =  ~ -, 

^  ^  ^      p^q  +  2     m-p^q     p'\-q  +  2 

For  a  more  general  investigation  connected  with  this  import- 
ant problem  the  student  is  referred  to  the  History  of  Probability, 
page  454. 

752.  The  mathematical  theory  of  probability  has  been  applied 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  statements  which  are  supported  by 
assertions  or  by  arguments.     We  will  give  some  examples. 

The  probability  that  A  speaks  truth  is  p,  and  the  probability 
that  £  speaks  truth  isjp';  what  is  the  probability  of  the  truth  of 
an  assertion  which  they  agree  in  maMng  1  There  are  two  possible 
hypotheses ;  (1)  that  the  assertion  is  true,  (2)  that  it  is  not  If 
it  be  true,  the  chance  that  they  both  make  the  assertion  is  pp' ;  if 
it  be  false,  the  diance  that  they  both  make  it  is  (1  —p)  (1  -p^ 
Hence,  by  Art.  746,  the  probabilities  of  the  truth  and  the  falsehood 
of  the  assertion  are  respectively 

pp'  +  (1  -p)  (1  -p)  '^pp'+{l  -p)  (1  -/)  • 
Similariy,  if  the  assertion  be  also  made  by  a  third  person  whose 
probability  of  speaking  truth  is  p",  the  probabilities  of  the  truth 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  are  respectively 
PP'P"  ■  „.       (l-p)(l-pO(l-y")_ . 

pp'p"+ (1  -p)  (1  -p-)  (1  -p") """  pp'p"+{i  -pn\-p')  Q.-P") ' 

and  so  on  if  more  persons  join  in  the  assertion. 
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753.  We  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  preceding  Article. 
"When  we  say  that  the  probability  of  -4*s  speaking  truth  is  p^ 

we  mean  that  out  of  a  large  number  of  statements  made  by  Ay  the 
ratio  of  the  number  that  are  true  to  the  number  that  are  not  true 
is  that  of  ^  to  1  —  ^ ;  thus  the  value  of  p  depends  on  the  correct- 
ness of  -4's  judgement  as  well  as  on  his  veracity. 

The  result  in  Art.  752  gives  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  so  far  as  that  truth  .depends  solely  <Qn  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  considered ;  there  may  be  from  other  sources  addi- 
tional evidence  for  or  against  the  assertion.  Thus  the  person  who 
is  estimgiting  the  probability  may  himself  have  a  conviction  more 
or  less  decided  in  favour  of  the  assertion  which  is  independent  of 
the  testimony  he  receives  from  the  witnesses.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  combine  this  conviction  with  the  testimonies  wJiich  are  con- 
sidered in  the  problem.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  witnesses  with  pro- 
babilities p  and  p'  respectively  of  speaking  the  truth,  and  a  third 
person  estimates  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  at  p"^ 
from  his  own  independent  sources  of  belief,  then  to  him  the  odds 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  are 

Pifp"i^O-v)0-p')(^-p")- 

Still  the  result  is  considered  unsatisfactory  by  some  writers, 
who  object  with  great  reason  to  the  solution  on  the  ground  that  it 
omits  .all  consideration  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the  same 
occiurence  to  which  the  several  testimonies  are  offered.  In  the 
following  problem  this  circumstance  is  expressly  considered. 

754.  Two  persons,  whose  probabilities  of  speaking  the  truth 
are  p  and  p'  respectively,  assert  that  a  specified  ticket  has  been 
drawn  out  of  a  bag  containing  n  tickets :  required  the  probability 
of  the  tnith  of  the  assertion.  , 

The  observed  event  here  is  the  coincident  testimony  of  ^  and  B 
in  £Eivour  of  a  specified  ticket. 

Here  -  is  the  a  priori  probability  that  the  specified  ticket  would 
be  drawn.     Tke  probability  of  the  observed  event  on  the  hypo- . 
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tEesis  tliat  the  specified  ticket  was  drawn  is  then  — .  The  pro- 
bability of  the  observed  event  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  not 
drawn  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  (1  — jt?)  (1  —p') ;  but 

if  the  persons  have  no  inducement  to  select  the  specified  ticket 
among  those  really  undrawn«  this  expression  must  be  multiplied  by 

-. :r^,  which  is  the  probability  of  their  selecting  the  specified 

ticket  among  the  undrawn  tickets.     Thus  the  probability  of  the 

obsierved  event  onf  the  second  hypothesis  is  ^ ^;      ,   ^   %     Thus 

""^  n{n—l) 

the  odds  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  are 

71  W(W-1)  '^^  »-I 

755.  The  question  in  Art.  752  is  respecting  the  truth  of 
eoncurrent  testimony;  we  may  now  consider  the  truth  of  tror 
ditionary  testimony.  A  says  that  B  says  that  a  certain  event 
took  place :  required  the  probability  that  the  event  did  take  place. 
Let  p  and  p  be  the  probabilities  of  speaking  the  truth  of  A 
and  B  respectively.  The  event  did  take  place  if  they  both  speak 
truth,  or  if  they  both  speak  falsehood;  and  the  event  did  not 
take  place  if  only  one  of  them  speaks  truth.  Thus  the  odds  that 
the  event  did  take  place  are 

p^+{l-p) (I  "p")  i^p{\  ^p')  +/(1  --p). 

756.  If  there  be  n  witnesses,  each  of  whom  has  transmitted  a 
Statement  of  an  occurrence  to  the  next,  and  if  ^  be  the  probability 
of  speaking  the  truth  of  each  witness,  the  probability  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  is  to  the  probability  of  its  falsehood  as  the  sum  of 
the  odd  terms  of  the  expansion  of  {p  +  g')"  is  to  the  sum  of  the  even 
terms,  q  being  put  equal  to  1  —  j»  after  the  expansion  has  been 
effected.  For  the  statement  is  true  if  all  the  witnesses  speak  truth, 
or  if  two,  or  four,  or  any  even  number  speak  falsehood. 

757.  Suppose  that  certain  argumerUs  are  logically  sound, 
and  that  the  probabilities  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  premises 
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are  known :  required  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion. 
For  example,  suppose  that  there  are  three  arguments,  and  let 
Pf  y>  P^^  denote  the  respective  probabilities  of  their  premises.  The 
conclusion  is  valid  unless  all  the  arguments  fail.  The  chance  that 
they  all  fail  is  (1  -p)  (1  -/)  (1  -/')  ;  hence  the  chance  that  they 
do  not  all  fail  is  1  -  (1  -p)  (1  -p')  (1  -p"),  which  is,  therefore^ 
the  required  probability. 

758.  Of  such  an  extensive  subject  as  the  Theory  of  Proba- 
bility only  an  outline  can  be  given  in  an  elementary  work  on 
Algebra.  The  student  who  is  prepared  for  further  investigation 
will  find  a  list  of  the  necessary  books  in  the  article  Prohahility  in 
the  English  Gyclopcedia ;  to  that  list  may  be  added  the  work  of 
Professor  Boole  on  the  Law8  of  ThougM,  For  a  discussion  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  subject  the  student  may  considt  De 
Morgan's  Formal  Logic,  Chapters  ix.  and  x,  and  Venn's  Logic  of 
Chance,  We  may  also  refer  to  the  History  of  the  Matliematical 
Theory  of  Prohahility,  from  the  tims  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace; 
this  work  introduces  the  reader  to  almost  every  process  and  every 
species  of  problem  which  the  litel^ture  of  the  subject  can  furnish. 

EXAMPLES   ON   PROBABILITY. 

1.  The  odds  against  a  certain  event  are"  3  to  2  ;  and  the  odds 
in  favour  of  another  event  independent  of  the  former  are  4  to  3. 
Find  the  odds  for  or  against  their  happening  together. 

2.  Supposing  that  it  is  8  to  7  against  a  person  who  is  now 
30  years  of  age  living  till  he  is  60,  and  2  to  1  against  a  person 
who  is  now  40  living  till  he  is  70 :  find  the  probability  that  one 
at  least  of  these  persons  will  be  aUve  30  years  hence. 

3.  A  party  of  23  persons  take  their  seats  at  a  round  table : 
shew  that  it  is  10  to  1  against  two  specified  individuals  sitting 
next  to  each  other. 

4.  The  chance  that  A  can  solve  a  certain  problem  is  t  j  ^^ 

2 

chance  that  P  can  solve  it  is  ^ :  find  the  chance  that  the  problem 
-  .  <*. 

will  be  solved  if  they  both  try. 
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5.  Find  die  chance  of  drawing  two  black  balls  and  one  red 
firom  an  nm  containing  £ve  black,  three  red,  and  two  white. 

6.  Find  the  probability  that  an  ace  and  only  one  will  be 
thrown  in  two  trials  with  one  die. 

7.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  one  aoe  at  laast  in  two 
triab  with  one  die. 

8.  Find  the  odds  against  throwing  one  of  the  two  numbers 
7  or  11  in  a  single  throw  with  two  dice. 

9.  Two  purses  contain  the  same  number  of  sovereigns  and  a 
different  number  of  shillings ;  one  purse  is  taken  at  random  and  a 
coin  is  drawn  out :  shew  that  it  is  more  likelj  to  1)e  a  sovereign 
than  it  would  be  if  all  the  coins  had  been  in  one  piu-se. 

10.  There  are  four  men,  A,  S,  C,  D  whose  powers  of  rowing 
may  be  represented  by  the  numbers,  6, 7,  8,  9,  respectively ;  two  of 
them  are  placed  by  lot  in  a  boat,  and  the  other  two  in  a  second 
boat.  Find  the  chance  which  each  man  has  of  being  a  winner  in 
a  race  between  the  boats. 

11.  In  one  throw  with  a  pair  of  dice  -find  the  chance  that 
there  is  neither  an  ace  nor  doublets. 

12.  If  fix)m  a  lottery  of  30  tickets  marked  1,  2,  3,  

four  tickets  be  drawn,  find  the  chance  that  1  and  2  will  be  among 
them. 

13.  A  has  3  shares  in  a  lottery  where  there  are  3  prizes 
and  6  blanks ;  £  has  1  share  in  another  where  there  is  but  1  prize 
and  2  blanks.  Shew  that  A  has  a  better  chance  of  getdng  a  prize 
than  £  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  7. 

14.  Two  bags  contain  each  4  black  and  3  white  IwJls;  a 
person  draws  a  ball  at  random  from  the  first  bag,  and  if  it  be 
white  he  puts  it  into  the  Second  bag  and  then  draws  a  ball  fcom 
it :  find  the  chance  of  his  drawing  two  white  balls. 

15.  A  coin  is  thrown  up  n  times  in  succession :  find  the 
chance  that  the  head  will  present  itself  an  odd  number  of  times. 

16.  When  n  coins  are  tossed  up,  find  the  chance  that  one 
and  only  one  will  turn  up  head. 
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17.  Supposing  the  House  of  Commons  to  consist  of  m  Tories 
and  n  Wliigs,  find  the  probability  that  a  committee  of  jp  +  ^ 
selected  by  lot  may  consist  of^  Tories  and  g  "Whigs. 

18.  Find  the  chance  that  a  person  with  two  dice  will  throw 
aces  at  least  four  times  in  six  trials. 

19.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  an  ace  with  a  single  die 
once  at  least  in  six  trials. 

20.  If  on  an  average  9  ships  out  of  10  return  safe  to  port, 
find  the  chance  that  out  of  5  ships  expected  at  least  ^  will 
arrive. 

21.  In  three  throws  with  a  pair  of  dice,  find  the  probability 
of  having  doublets  one  or  more  times. 

22.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  double  sixes  once  or  oflener 
in  three  throws  with  a  pair  of  dice. 

23.  In  a  lottery  containing  a  large  number  of  tickets  where 
the  prizes  are  to  the  blanks  as  1  to  6,  find  the  chance  of  drawing 
at  least  2  prizes  in  5  trials. 

24.  If  four  cards  be  drawn  from  a  pack,  find  the  probability 
that  there  will  be  «ne  «f  each  suit. 

26.  If  four  cards  be  drawn  from  a  pack,  find  the  probability 
that  they  will  be  marked  one,  two,  l^ree,  ♦four,  of  the  same  suit. 

26.  If  ^*s  skill  at  any  game  be  double  that  of  ^,  the  odds 
against  A^s  winning  4  games  before  B  wins  2  are  131  to  112. 

27.  Two  persons  A  and  £  engage  in  a  game  in  which  A^a 
skill  istoJ?'sas2to3.  Find  the  -chioice  of  A's  winning  at  least 
2  games  out  of  ^. 

28.  Three  white  basils  and  five  black  are  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
three  persons  draw  a  baH.  in  succession  (the  balls  not  being  re- 
placed) until  a  white  ball  is  <irawn.  Shew  that  their  respective 
chances  are  as  27,  18  and  11. 

29.  In  each  game  that  is  played  it  is  2  to  1  in  fovour  of  the 
winner  of  the  game  before.  Find  the  chance  that  he  who  wins  the 
first  game  shall  win  three  or  more  of  the  next  four. 
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30.  A  certain  stake  is  to  be  won  by  the  first  person  who 
throws  ace  with  a  die  of  n  faces.  If  there  be  p  persons,  find  the 
chance  of  the  r"*  person. 

31.  There  are  3  parcels  of  books  in  another  room  and  a  parti- 
cular book  is  in  one  of  them.  The  odds  that  it  is  in  one  particular 
parcel  are  3  to  2  ;  but  if  not  in  that  parcel  it  is  equally  likely  to 
be  in  cither  of  the  others.  If  I  send  for  this  parcel  giving  a 
description  of  it,  and  the  odds  I  get  the  one  I  describe  are  2  to  1, 
find  my  chance  of  getting  the  book  I  want. 

32.  In  a  purse  are  ten  coins,  all  shillings  except  one  which  is 
a  sovereign;  in  another  are  ten  coins  all  shillings.  Nine. coins  are 
taken  from  the  former  purse  and  put  into  the  latter,  and  then 
nine  coins  are  taken  from  the  latter  and  put  into  the  former. 
A  person  is  now  permitted  to  take  whichever  purse  ho  pleases: 
find  which  he  should  choose. 

33.  One  um  contained  5  white  balls  and  5  black  balls;  a 
second  um  contained  10  white  balls  and  10  black  balls ;  a  ball,  of 
which  colour  is  not  known,  was  removed  from  one  um,  but  which 
is  not  known,  into  the  ofther.  A  drawing  being  now  made  fix)m 
one  of  the  urns  chosen  at  random,  what  is  the  chance  that  it  will 
give  a  white  ball  % 

34.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  15  in  one  throw  with  3  dice. 

35.  Find  the  chance  of  throwing  17  in  one  throw  with  3  dice. 
36i     Find  the  chance  of  throwing  not  more  than  10  with  3  dice. 

37.  When  2w  dice  are  thrown,  prove  that  the  sum  of  the  num- 
bers turned  up  is  more  likely  to  be  7n  thai)  any  other  number. 

38.  When  2n+l  dice  are  thrown,  prove  that  the  chance 
that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  turned  up  is  7n-h^  equals  the 
chance  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  turned  up  is  77i  +  3,  and 
that  the  chance  is  greater  tl^ui  the  chance  that  the  sum  is  any 
other  number. 

39.  Out  of  a  set  of  cards  numbered  from  1  to  10  a  card  is 
drawn  and  replaced :  after  ten  such  drawings  what  is  the  probar 
bility  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  is  24  ? 
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40.  Counters  numbered  0,  1,  2,  , n,  are  placed  in  a  box ; 

after  one  is  drawn  it  is  put  back,  and  the  process  is  repeated^ 
Find  the  probability  that  m  drawings  will  give  the  counter  marked  & 

41.  There  are  10  tickets  5  of  which  are  blanks  and  the  others 
are  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  :  find  the .  probability  of  drawing  10  in 
three  trials,  the  tickets  being  replaced. 

42.  .  Find  the  probability  in  the  preceding  Exan^ple  if  the 
tickets  are  not  replaced. 

43.  From  a  bag  containing  n  balls  p  balls  are  drawn  out  and 
replaced,  and  then  q  balls  are  drawn  out.  Shew  that  the  proba- 
bility of  exactly  r  balls  being  common  to  the  two  di-awings  is 

Iplqln-pln-q 


\n\r\p—  r\q  —  r  \n  —  p  —q  +  r 

44.  Eight  persons  of  equal  skill  at  chess  draw  lots  for  part- 
ners and  play  four  games ;  the  four  winners  draw  lots  again  for 
partners  and  play  two  games ;  and  the  two  winners  in  these  play 
a  final  game :  find  the  chance  that  two  ai^signed  persons  will  have 
played  together. 

45.  In  a  bag  are  m  white  balls  and  n  black  balls.  Find  the 
chance  of  drawing  first  a  white,  then^  a  black  ball,  and  so  on 
alternately  until  the  balls  remaining  are  all  of  one  colour. 

If  m  balls  are  drawn  at  once,  find  the  chance  of  drawing  all  the 
white  balls  at  the  first  trial. 

46.  In  a  bag  are  n  balls  of  m  colours,  pi.  being  of  the  first 
colour,  p^  of  the  second  colour,  ...  jt?„  of  the  m^  colour.  If  the 
balls  be  <bawn  one  by  one,  find  the  chance  that  all  the  balls  of  the 
first  colour  will  be  first  drawn,  then  all  the  balls  of  the  second 
colour,  and  so  on,  and  lastly  all  the  balls'of  the  m^  colour. 

47.  A  bag  contains  n  balls ;  a  person  takes  out  one  and  puts 
it  in  again ;  he  does  this  n  times :  find  the  probability  of  his  hav- 
ing had  in  his  hand  every  ball  in  the  bag. 

48.  Two  players  of  ecfual  skill,  A  and  B,  are  playing  a  set  of 
games.  A  wants  2  games  to  complete  the'  set,  and  B  wjints  3 
games.     Compare  the  chances  of  A  and  B  for  winning  the  set.. 
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49.  If  three  persons  dine  together  find  in  how  many  different 
ways  they  can  be  seated  in  a  row.  When  they  have  dined  toge- 
ther exactly  so  many  times,  taking  their  places  by  chance,  find  the 
probability  that  they  will  have  sat  in  every  possible  arrangement. 

50.  JT  is  a  given  number ;  a  lower  number  is  selected  at  ran- 
dom, find  the  chance  that  it  will  divide  iT. 

51.  A  handful  of  shot  is  taken  at  random  out  of  a  bag: 
find  the  chance  that  the  number  of  shot  in  the  handful  is  prime  to 
the  number  of  shot  in  tho  bag.  For  example,  suppose  the  number 
of  shot  in  the  bag  to  be  105« 

52.  If  w  =  a*",  and  any  number  not  greater  than  n  be  taken 
at  random,  the  chance  that  it  eontains  a  as*  a  fikctor  «  times  and  no 

.     1        1 

53.  Two  persons  play  at  a  game  which  cannot  be  drawn, 
and  agree  to  continue  to  play  until  one  or  other  of  them  wins 
two  games  in  succession :  given  the  chance  that  one  of  them  wins 
a  single  game,  find  the  chance  that  he  wins  the  match  described. 
For  example,  if  the  odds  on  a  single  game  be  2  to  I,  the  odds  on 
the  match  will  be  1^  to-  5, 

54.  A  person  has  a  pair  of  dice,  one  a  regular  tetrahedron, 
the  other  a  regular  octahedron :  find  the  chance  that  in  a  single 
throw  the  sum  of  the  marks  is  greater  than  6. 

55.  There  are  three  independent  events  of  which  the  pro- 
babilities are  respectively  pj,  j?,,  p^i  find  the  probability  of  the 
happening,  of  one  of  the  events  at  least ;  also  of  the  happening  of 
two  of  the  events  at  least, 

56.  A  certaia  sum  of  money  is  ta  be  given  to  one  of  three 
persons  Ay,  £,  C,  who  first  throws  10  with  three  dice :  supposing 
them  to  throw  successively  in  the  order  named  until  the  event  has 
happened,  find  their  respective  chances. 

57.  The  decimal  parts  of  the  logarithms  of  two  numbers 
taken  at  random  are  found  from  a  table  to  7  places :  find  the  pro^ 
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babiliiy  that  the  second  can  be  sabtracted  from  the  first  /with- 
out borrowing  at  alL 

58.  A  undertakes  with  a  pair  of  dice  to  throw  6  before  JB 
throws  7  j  thej  throw  alternately,  A  commencing.  Compare  their 
chances. 

59.  A  person  is  allowed  to  draw  two  coins  from  a  bag  con- 
taining foiir  sovereigns  and  four  shillings:  find  the  value  of 
his  expectationi 

60.  If  six  guineas,  six  sovereigns,  and  six  shillings  be  put 
into  a  bag,  and  three  be  drawn  out  at  random,  find  the  value  of 
the  expectation. 

61.  Ten  Kussian  ships,  twelve  IVench,  and  fourteen  'RngliaT^ 
are  expected  in  port  'Find  the  value  of  the  expectation  of  a 
merchant  who  will  gain  J&2100  iT  one  of  the  first  two  which 
arrive  is  a  Kussian  and  the  other  a  French  ship. 

62.  From  a  bag  Gontaining  ^  guineas,  2  sovereigns,  and  4 
shillings,  a  person  draws  3  coins  indiscriminately :  find  the  value 
of  his  expectation. 

63.  Find  the  worth  of  a  lottery-ticket  in  a  lottery  of  100 
tickets,  having  4  prizes  of  XlOO,  tea  of  £50,  and  twenty  of  £5. 

64.  A  bag  contains  9  coins,  5  are  sovereigns,  the  other  four 
are  equal  to  each  other  in  value  :  find  what  this  value  must  be  in 
order  that  the  expectation  of  receiving  two  coins  out  of  the  bag 
may  be  worth  24  riiillingaL 

65.  From  a  bag  containing  4  shilling  pieces,  3  unknown 
English  silver  coins  of  the  same  value,  and  one  unknown  English 
gold  coin,  four  are  to  be  drawn.  If  the  value  of  the  drawer's 
chance  be  15  shillings,  find  what  the  coins  aj:^ 

66.  A  and  B  subscribe  a  sum  of  money  for  which  th^  toss 
alternately  beginning  with  A,  and  the  first  who  throws  a  head  ia 
to  win  the  whole.  In  what  proportion  ought  they  to  subscribe  ? 
If  they  subscribe  equally,  how  muc^  should  either  of  them  give 
the  other  for  the  first  throw  t 
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67.  There  are  a  number  of  counters  in  a  bag  of  which  one  is 
marked  1,  two  2,  &c.  up  to  r  marked  r ;  a  person  draws  a  number 
at  random  for  which  he  is  to  receive  as  many  shillings  as  the  num- 
ber marked  on  it :  find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

68.  A  bag  contains  a  number  of  tickets  of  which  one  is 
marked  1,  four  marked  2,  nine  marked  3,  ...up  to  r*  marked  r; 
a  person  draws  a  Hcket  at  random  for  which  he  is  to  receive  as 
many  shillings  as  the  number  marked  on  it :  find  the  value  of  his 
expectation.  .  . 

69.  A  man  is  to  receive  a  cerjbain  number  of  shillings;  he 
knows  that  the  digits  of  the  number  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  but  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  order  in  which  they  stand  :  find  the  value  of  his 
expectation. 

70.  From  a  bag  containing  a  counters  some  of  which  are 
marked  with  numbers,  h  counters  are  to  be  drawn,  and  the  drawer 
is  to  receive  a  number  of  shillings  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
on  the  counters  which  he  draws :  if  the  sum  of  the  numbers  on  all 
the  coimters  be  n,  find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

71.  There  are  two  urns;  one  contains  8  white  balls  and 
4  black  balls,  and  the  other  contains  12  black  balls  and  4  white 
balls ;  from  one  of  these,  but  it  is  not  known  from  which,  a  ball 
is  taken  and  is  found  to  be  white :  find  the  chance  that  it  was 
drawn  from  the  urn  containing  8  white  balls. 

72.  Five  balls  are  in  a  bag,  and  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  these  are  white ;  two  being  drawn  are  both  white :  find  the 
probability  that  all  are  white.  *    .    - 

73.  A  purse  contains  n  coins  and  it  is  not  known  how  many 
of  these  are  sovereigns ;  a  coin  drawn  is  a  sovereign :  find  the 
probability  that  thi»  is  the  only  sovereign. 

74.  A  bag  contains  4  white  and  4  black  balls;  two  are.  taken 
out  at  random,  and  without  being  seen  are  placed  in  a  smaller 
bag ;  one  is  taken  out  and  proves  to  be  white,  and  replaced  in  the 
smaller  bag  :•  one  is  again-  taken  out  and  proves  to  be  again  white, 
find  the  probability  that  both  balls  in  the  smaller  bag  are  white. 
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75.  Of  two  purses  one  originally  contained  25  sovereigns,  and 
tlie  other  10  sovereigns  and  15  shiUings ;  one  pui^^e  is  taken  .by 
chance  and  4  coins  drawn  out  which  prove  to  be  all  sovereigns : 
find  the  probability  that  this  purse  contains  only  sovereigns,  and 
the  value  of  the  expectation  of  the  next  coin  that  will  be  drawn 
from  it, 

76.  A  bag  contains  three  bank  notes,  and  it  is  known  that 
there  is  no  note  which  is  not  either  a  £5,  a  £10,  or  a  X20  note ; 
at  three  successive  dips  in  the  bag  (the  note  being  replaced  after 
each  dip)  a  £5  note  waa  drawn.  Find  the  probable  value  of  the 
contents  of  the  bag. 

77.  It  is  3  to  1  that  A  speaks  the  truth,  4  to  1  that  B  does, 
and  6  to  1  that  C  does :  find  the  probability  that  an  event  took 
place  which  A  and  £  assert  to  have  happened  and  which  C  denies. 

78.  A  speaks  truth  3  times  out  of  4,  j?  4  times  out  of  5 ;  they 
agree  in  asserting  that  from  a  bag  containing  9  balls,  all  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  a  white  ball  has  been  drawn :  shew  that  the  proba- 

96 
bility  that  this  is  true  is  ^ . 
5/7 

79.  Suppose  thirteen  witnesses,  each  of  whom  makes  but  one 
false  statement  in  eleven,  to  assert  that  a  certain  event  took  place; 
shew  that  the  odds  are  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement,  even  although  the  a  priori  probability  of  the  event  be 

as  small  as  j^j^:^  . 

80.  One  of  a  pack  of  52  cards  has  been  removed ;  fix>m  the 
remainder  of  the  pack  two  cards  are  drawn  and  are  found  to  be 
spades :  find  the  chance  that  the  missing  card  is  a  spade. 

81.  Two  persons  walk  on  the  same  road  in  opposite  directions 
during  a-^h  +  c  minutes,  one  completing  the  distance  in  a  minutes 
and  the  other  in  b  ^minutes :  find  the  chance  of  their  meeting. 

82.  Find  how  many  odd  numbers  taken  at  random  must  be 
multiplied  together,  that  there  may  be  at  least  an  even  chance  ot 
the  last  figure  being  5,  '  Given  log^^  2  =  -30103. 

T.  A.  31 
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LIV,    MISCELLANEOUS  EQUATIONS. 

759.  Equations  may  be  proposed  which  require  peculiar  arti- 
ficeB  for  their  solution;  in  the  following  collection  the  student  will 
find  ample  exercise :  he  should  himself  try  to  solve  the  equations, 
and  afterwards  consult  the  solution  here  given. 

-      0^+2^+2     a;*+8a;  +  20     a;*+4a:+6     a;*  +  6x  +  12 
1-     ^1 + A = s —  + o • 

Here  «+!  + ,  +a;  +  4  + ,  =a:+2  +  — s  +  a;  +  3  +  —  „, 

.1.  .  14  2  3 

so  that  — ,  + T  =  — rr  + r. ; 

a;+I      05  +  4     (B  +  2     a;-f3 


therefore 
that  is 


12  3  4 


x  +  1     x-i-2     05+  3     x+  4  ' 

X  X 


'"iB'-h3aj+2""a'+7ic+12' 
therefore  either  a:  =  0,  ora:*+3a;  +  2  =  a:*  +  7a:  +  12; 
from  the  latter  4a;  =  -  10 ;  . 

therefore  as  =  -  2^. 

1  1  1 


:T3+:::r- 


(aj  +  a)*-6»     {aj  +  6/-a»     »"  -  (a  +  6/     «"  -  (a  -  6/ * 
^         «  +  a  +  6V-(a-5)*j"a'-(a  +  6)*"*'a"-(a-6)'' 


therefore 
therefore 


a;-(a  +  5) 


a.  +  a  +  5a;*-(a-6)'     a;'-^a  +  6)'" 
a;--(a  +  6)   _         1 


therefore  {»-  (a+  5)}*  =  «:•-(»-  5)»; 

therefore  2x  (a  +  6)  =  (a  +  6)*  +  (a  -  6)* ; 

therefore  05  = p  . 

a  +  6 
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therefore 


y=2org; 


therefore  «•— 12  =  6aj  or  4a;; 

therefore  a  =  6or-.2or3Ji  ^(21). 

.  (5a;"  +  10a?«  + 1)  (5a^  +  lOa'  + 1) 

5a;"4-10a;'  +  l  _g'4- lOa'  +  gg^ 


Here 


adding  and  Bubtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 
fraction^  we  have 


(s^)"=Ci^)" 


therefore  ^  =^jt?.   therefore  «=-. 

5.  (a;-l)'  +  (2aj+3)»  =  27a»+8. 

Since  (a?  - 1)  +  (2aj  +  3)  =  3aj  +  2,  divide  both  sides  by  3a;  +  2, 
2 
which  gives  «  =  -q  ^^^^  one  value  of  a?;  and  we  obtain 

(a:-l)'-(a;-l)(2a;  +  3)  +  (2a:  +  3)»=9aj*-6aj  +  4, 

that  is  3«*  +  9a;+13  =  9aj"-.6aj  +  4, 

therefore  6aj*-15aj  =  9; 

^,       .  .5a;     25     25     3     49 

therefore  ««._ +^  =_ +_  =^; 


therefore        a;  -  t  =  *  t  ;  -     therefore  a;  =  3  or  -  ^^ . 
4        4  2 


31— J 
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(  «  +  l        «  +  4j  (  «-4-2        a  +  3  J 

Here  31^ =-  + ;t-  +  1U  =  29^ ^  +- o--1n 

V,  r24-5a5     K     5-6a5      ^)     „^  fl7-7aj    ^     8a5  +  55    -.) 

or  31^ ,-+5  +  — —.-+  6>  =  29^ ^-  +7  + «--8', 

(  x-hl  «  +  4        J  (  x  +  2  «  +  3        J 

XI.     r  oi  f  29         29  )     ^^  f  31         31  ) 

therefore      3 1  { r  +  -—-7  }^29{ ^  + ^  } ; 

{x+l     a  +  4  J  (05  +  2     a  +  3  J  ' 


1 


therefore 

oj+l  '  «  +  4'^a;  +  2  '  x-\-3' 

therefore 

1111 

aj  +  l     a;  +  2'^aj+3     a  +  4' 

therefore 

(aj  +  l)(a5  +  2)-(aj  +  3)(«  +  4)5 

therefore 

3aj  +  2  =  7aj+12j 

therefore 

4a5  =  -10; 

therefore 

a:  =  -2i. 

l(a?+l)(a;-3)     1  (a;+3)(a;-5)      2  (x-^5)(x^7)      92 
5(a+2)(«-4)  ■*■  9  (a+4)(aj-6)     13  (a;+6)(»-8)  ""  585' 

It  is  clear  that  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  fraction 
involves  the  expression  a"-2a5,  put  therefore  (aj-l)*  =  y;  then 
the  equation  becomes 

ly-4     l.y-16      2  y-36      92 
5y-9'*"9y-25     13  ^-49 '^585' 

1      r  ^      92 
■^"^^  5'*'9'"13""585' 

subtracting  corresponding  terms,  we  have 

1     5        19  2      13 

5y-9'*"9y-25     13  y^49*"* 

that  is  — '—  + »  0 : 

y-9*y-26     y-49       ' 


therefore 
that  is 
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.11  1  1 


y«9     y-.49     y-49     y-Sd' 
-40        24 


y-9     y-25' 

therefore  3(y-.-9)  +  5  (y-25)  =  0, 

that  is  8y  =  152; 

therefore  y  =  19  and  x  =  l^  ^JO-^)- 

«  +  3a       ,,    .a  +  3a; 
c  +  3«     ^^    'aj  +  3c 

o;'^  x  +  3a      c*  c  4-  3aj      ^,    ^  .     a*  +  Sax^      c'  +  3c*a: 

Here     — , 5-  =  -? 3- ,   that  is   -5 j—  •"  — i 1  l 

Ja^dx     Jx^dG'  a*  +  3a*aj     «*+3(a* 

adding  and  subtracting;  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 

^   ^.        .    .  (J-i-Jy   (cKxiy 

fraction,  we  have  — - — rr—  =—7 — ^-r-  '> 
{x^^Jy     (c^^x^y 

.       .  a;*+a*     c^  +  oj*      .,       ^       «      c 

therefore  —, :  =  —. r :   therefore  -  =  -  ; 

;ji_ai     c^-x^  ax 

therefore  «=*is/M. 

Here  {^^  J(2ax)-^a}-^'^:^^^^^2, 

therefore  «  ^  ^/(2aa:)  +  a -H  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ==  2 ; 

therefore  {a;  +  ^(2aa;)  +  o}»  -  2  {«  +  V(2aa:)  +  a}  + 1  *=  0 ; 
therefore  a:  +  a  +  1^(200:)  =  1 ; 

therefore  (a;  +  a)*-2(aj  +  a)  + 1  =  2aa;; 

therefore  «"-2a5  +  l  =  2a-o*; 

therefore  «  =  1  *  ^(2a  -  a*). 
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10.  (a;  +  a)(a5  +  2a)(a:-3a)(aft-4a)  =  c*. 

Here  {x  +  a)  (as-  3a)  («+  2a)  («  -  4a)=c*, 

that  is  (a:»-2aa;-3a*)(«*-2aa5-8a^  =  c\ 
Let  a^-2ax=ya\ 

then  (y-3)(y-8)=^; 


a* 


therefore  y*-  lly  +  -j-  =  ^  +  4^ 

,      ,                             11     (4c*  +  25a*)* 
therefore  ^  =  -0"*^^ szi — ^j 


2a* 


XV.     r  ^    o        11«"     (4c*  4.25a*)* 

therefore  a?-2ax=-a-'*'' o > 

XI.     r  ^      /ri3a*     (4c*  +  25a*)-^) 

therefore  * ~  ^     a /  | ""9"  *  ^ 2 (' 

"•  6a;--7aJ  +  2-'l2a:'-17a;  +  6=^*'"^''''^- 

^^^  (2a:-l)\3^-2)-^(5x-.2)V«-3)  =  (^^-^><^^"^^' 

3^2^1^I^T^ 

therefore  2  =  (2aj  -  1)*  (4aj  - 1)  (4«  -  3) 

«(2a!-l)»{2(2aj-.l)+l}{2(2«-l)-l}. 

Let  y  =  2aj-l, 

then  y*(4y'-l)  =  2; 

therefore  ^^^  4 -^64  =  64  "'i  =  64  ^ 

therefore  y»=  g  (1  db  ^33) ; 

therefore  a:=l^  =  ^  Fl  *  ^j^  (1  =^^33)}]. 
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V«-6/\«  +  V       \«+6Aa= -»/»•- 36* 
w  »+fi/a!-4\'    «-6 /«  +  9\'_ » +  6     «-6 

*-"  s^:{(^)"-}-:4-j{'-(s-i)}. 

,^  ,  .                     jc-e        36aj        a; +  6     16aj 
that  18  5  X 


a:  +  6     («-9)*     a:-6(x  +  4)*^ 
therefore  a;  =  0  is  one  value;  and  for  the  other  values  we  have 

therefore        3(a:»-2aj-24)=Ji2(aj'-3a;-54); 

these  qui^dratics  can  now  be  solved  in  the  ordinary  way. 

•      „  »•  +  2ax  +ac  _  ax 

a*  +  2ciB  +  ao  ~  (aj  +  a)  (aj+ (?)  * 

Let  {x  +  o)  (oj  +  (?)  =  ay, 

^,  a*  +  2oaj  -♦-  a(?     a 

then  -5 — ^ =  -  ; 

ar  +  2ca;  +  (w?     y ' 

therefore        -^^ — h— 7 x ^  = > 

2aj  (a  -  c)  a  —  y 

(a?  +  g) (a;  +  (?)  _a  +  y 
a?  (a  -  c)      '~  a  —  i/* 

thus  JL=f±»j 

a-c     a— y 

therefore  y*~y(?  =  etc-  a* ; 

c     1 

therefore  ^  ~  9  *  9  '^(^^  +  4(»c -  4a*)  =  a  suppose; 

thus  a;*  +  a;(a  +  c)  +  ac  =  a5a; 

therefore  a^  +  aj(a  +  c-.a)  =  —  oc; 

therefore         aj  = 5 —  *  ^  VKa  +  c  -  a)*  -  4ac}. 


or 


48^ 
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14..       2(»,...«)(a:  +  c)  +  («-c)'  =  ^-^g^. 


Here 

Let 
tlien 

From  (a) 
Uierefore 


(*  +  «)' -^  (*-'*')'  =  c  {{a, +  «)*+V  +  c)}- 


x  +  a  =  y{x  +  c), 
x  +  c 


a-c 


x  +  c  = 


y-1' 


therefore  (fi)  becomes 


y'  +  l 


1 


a-c 


therefore 


therefore 


+  1 


-  ;   therefore  y  =  i  -  j  ; 
yc-a     arc  —  ac*     ,    via" 


1-y 


^-a^ 


15. 

Let 

let 


(!)• 


(a5  +  a  +  c)*  +  (a;  +  6  +  (/)*  ~  TO 
a  +  6  =  a  +  j8|       therefore  a  =  ^  (a  +  6  +  c  +  (?), 
(?  +  e^  =  a-j3j  '  /8  =  i(a  +  6-c-fl?), 

a  +  c  =  a,  +  fi^     therefore  a^  =  ^(a  +  6  +  (?  +  rf)  =  a, 
Hence  by  assuming  *  +  a  =  y,  (1)  may  be  put  into  the  shape 


(y  +  jgy  +  Cy-jg)'  _^     ^^    y^+lOy'yS'+SyiS*  _m 


(y+ig/+(y-igi)*"w'       y'  +  i^y%'^^yP:~n' 

or  y*(w~w)  +  10y(w/3'-w/?^')  =  5(mj8^*-n^) (2), 

which  is  a  common  quadratic  equation. 

(2)  takes  the  form  y*  =  5j8'j3/ ;  therefore  y  =  (5)^  Wd^y 
or        a:  =  y-a  =  4[5^J{(a-J)*-(5-c)V(a  +  ^  +  c  +  «^)l- 
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16.  a;*  +  a*  +  y'  +  6*  =  V2{aj(a  +  y)-5(a-y)j, 
a:»^a«_y«+6>  =  ^2{a;(a-y)  +  5(a  +  y)}. 

Adding  and  subtracting, 

x'  +  b'=:J2{ax-hby) : ....(a), 

f/'-ha'  =  J2{xy-ab); 
multiplying  together, 

(«•  +  b')  (3^  +  a')  =r  2  (ax+by)  {xy  -  ab\ 
or-  {ax  +  byy  +  {xy-'ahy  =  2  (ax-^by)  (xy-ab); 

therefore        (iX4-hy  =  xy-  ab ;    therefore  y  =  a  -—r  . 
Substituting  in  (a), 

a:'  +  6-  =  r^2|a:  +  _-^|  =  aV2^-^; 

therefore,  neglecting  the  impossible  root,  a;  -  6  =  a  ^2  ; 

therefore  xb  =  a  ^2  +  6, 

a;  +  A     -     ,rt 
and  y  =  a 7  =  6^2+ a. 

17.  («•+/  + c')*  +  (a5-y  +  c)'  =  2  (4iBj/)*.... (1), 

1=^^-..:: (2). 

y     x     c  :    -    '  ' 

Since      (a;  -  y  +  c)'  =  a:*  +  y*  +  c*  -  2ary  +  2icc  -  2yc, 

and  from  (2)  a;c -  icy - yc  =  0 '.(a)  ; 

therefore  (a?  --  y  +  c)'  =  a?"  +  y*  +  «' ; 

therefore  (1 )  becomes  (x^y-^  c)\  =  4a:y  =  4c  (a;  -  y)  from  (a) ; 

therefore  (a?  -  y  —  c)*  =  0  ; 

therefore  yas«— -c, 

CT?  c       5c 

but  y  =  — -^ — :  therefore  aj* -c*  =  caj:  therefore  a?'  — ^+V  =~7-  > 
^     x+c  ,  4      4 

therefore  a;  =  |(l±^5),  and  y=  ^(-1*^5). 
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18.  2(«»  +  ay  +  y'-a*)  +  N/3(aj'-y')  =  0.: (1), 

2(a?'-a»  +  «"-y)  +  ^3(a:'-.«*)  =  0 (2), 

y»-c»+3(y»«-c')-0 (3). 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2  it  becomes 

3(«  +  y)'  +  (a;-y)'  +  2V3(x»-y«)  =  4a'; 

therefore  ^3  («  +  y)  +  as  -  y  =  *  2a. 

Similarly  from  (2)  ^3  (a: -«)+»  +  «  =±26. 

By  subtraction  we  obtain  on  the  left-band  side  (^3  -  1)  (y  +  «), 
and  on  the  right-hand  side  ^2(^  —  1)  or  ife  2  (a  +  5)  ;  thus  we  have 
four  values  for  y  +  « :  choose  any  one  of  these  and  denote  it  by  m. 

Prom(3)   2y'  +  6y«*  =  8c','thati8(y  +  s;)'+(y-«)*  =  8c'; 
therefore  (y  -  «)•  =  8c*  -  m* ; 

therefore  y  -  «  =  (86*  -  w")* ; 

therefore    y  =  i{m  +  (8c»- »»•)*},  and  «  =  i{w»-(8c»-my}. 
And  «y3+l}  =  *2a-.yy3-l} 

^*2a-^^^{m  +  (8c*-w')*}; 
thus  X  is  known. 

19.  3a;+3y-«=3 (1), 

^^y'^^JA^ (2), 

^      J     -«     «  17* +  44  ,^. 

ic»  +  y*  +  «*  =  3a;y«  + j — (3). 

Fi-om  (1)  3(a?  +  y  +  «)  =  4«  +  3 (a). 

From  (2)  a.«  +  y«  +  ««  =  2«'  + 7  -  ^^? 08), 

From  (3)      2  («•  +  3/*  +  «•  -  Sasy*)  =  ^^^ii^ (y)  ; 
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then  multiplying  (a)  and  (fi)  together  and  subtracting  (y),  we  have 

o'  +  J^ +  «' +3  (a5V+ a^ +  a»*  +  «*«  +  y*« +  y«0+ ^^« 
=  8«^-12«»+6«-l; 

or,(aj  +  y  +  «)*  =  (2«-l)'; 

therefore  »  +  y  =  «  -  !• 

From  (1)         «  +  y=l  +  l; 

therefore  «  - 1  =  «  +  1 ;  therefore  «  =  3 ; 

therefore         a?+y=2,      ar+y'  =  arTf — - — =2; 

therefore  2  (a:*  +  y^-(aj  +  y)*  =  5-4  =  1 ;   therefore  aj-y  =  ±l; 

therefore  «  =  IJ  or  ^  ,  and  y  =  «  ®^  -^i' 

«^  (ae-Hl)(x'>l)^(a'4.1)(^  +  l)  , 


X 


+  1  y+1 


— V^ — = — ^^n      ^^^• 

^"^(i)  i^rn:=j^-^^ (">' 

.     From  (2)  J^  =  ^±1 .  ?:±1. ; 

^  '  ay+1      x+l    ac+1' 

therefore  (^^Dfa';  D,  (^'^  1)(^^). 

Subtracting  denominators  from  numerators,  we  have 

■7 nTi  =  7 =rvi;  therefore ^^^ t- (fi); 

therefore  a;-y  =  (ajy+ 1)^^,  or  («y  +  l)^^> 

a  —  e 


therefore  using  the  first  value  and  calling r  =  nh 

wehave  y(l +97ke)  =  a;-mj  therefore  y  =  . — 


x-m 
mx' 
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«•  +  !     ay  4-1    0*4-1 


Now  from  (a) 


a+l       y+1  '  oc+l ' 


a*  — WMB 


+  1        . 


,       .       a'  +  l     a'  +  l     1  +  ma;  a*+l  g*-<-l 

therefore  ^^Tf^  ^^TT  ' 'g-m  ^  ^  ~  ^i^TT  '  l4.wi«-h«-m  > 

therefore      (a<j  +  l)(l  +»ia;4-aj-m)  =  (a*  +  1)  («  +  !); 

or  l+oc  +  aj(a-c)  +  a5(l  +  oc)-(a-c)  =  (a*4-l)4-a;(a*  +  l); 

therefore  a:(a-c)-aic(a-^)  =  a(a-c)4- (a-c)  ; 

therefore         sc  (1  -a)  =  1  +  a ;  therefore  x=   ; 

1  +  a      g-c 

_^  05— ?J*  1—  g       14-CTC  1+g 

*^""  1  +wa°'  -      (1  +o)(a-c)*  ~  1-c* 
"(l-a)(l+oc)' 

Similai'ly,  if  we  use  the  negative  sign  in  (j8),  we  have  ^= — 

1  —  c 
and  ^1 for  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y. 

2L     (2y-l)(aj*+4aj  +  3)*-(2a;-l)(y*  +  4y+3)i 

=  (^-y)<^  +  y-2xy  +  4) (1), 

v  v^T^j  -  v  V2S^>) "  sn * ^^^' 

From(l)     (2y-l)(ajV4aj  +  3)*^(2a;-l)(y*  +  4y+3)i 

-  af  -^y' -  2afj/  +  2an/'  +  ix-iy 
=  y*(2aj-l)-«'(2y- 1)4-2  {2aj-l)-2{2y-l) 
=  (y«  +  2)(2a;-l)-(a;'+2)(2y^l); 
therefore 

{2y-l){a;'  +  2  4.V(a:^4.4aJ4-3)}-(2a;-l){y'4.24.^(y^4.4y4-3)}, 
a;'-f2-^V(x*+4a;+3)    y  +  24-^/(y^-f4y  +  3J 

''''  2a:- ^  "  2y-l    .       -      *•: ^"^^ 

Now  a;*  +  4a;+3  =  (a5'4-2aj+l)(a:*-2a;4-3)L=tev 
if  «  =  a:"  +  2ic  +  l  and  v  =  af  —  2a5  +  3  ; 

therefore  «*  + 1;  =  2  (a;*  +  2)  and  w  -  r  =  2  (2*  - 1). 
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Hence  (a)  assumes  the  form 

where  t«i  =  y*+2y+l,  and  t?j  =  y'-2y+  3; 

therefore  -j — ^ =  -  S — k o  I 

adding  and  subtracting  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each 
fraction,  we  have 

a^  +  2  _  y'-t-2 

2a;-l~2y-.i' 

therefore        2yaj'  +  4y- 0^-2  =2a:y*  +  4aj  -y*-  2 ; 

therefore  2yaj  (a?  -y)  -  (a*  -y*)  -  4  (a:  -  y)  =  0 ; 

a;  +  4 
therefore     aj  =  y;  or  2ajy  =  aj  +  y  +  4,  so  that  y^K r- 

Substituting  the  value  y  =  a;  in  (2),  we  have 
VVfl^-l)  ~ ^*  ^^  "ZT~  ^  ^  therefore  05  =  IJ  and  y  =  1  J. 

thus  i.^- — =-  =  -;z rrs «  and  " r 


2aj-.  1     (2aj- 1/' x+i     2a;-  1 ' 

Hence  equation  (2)  becomes 

therefore  -i-==  _1L^     or  4a;'-.16aj=ll; 

a;+l     {2aj-l)"  ' 

therefore    4a;*-16aj  +  16=:27;  therefore  2aj-4=«fc3,y3; 
therefore  «»H**3V3);  '«'dy=£l^  =  K^)  • 
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HIBCELLANEOUS  EXAMFLEg. 

1.  Solve  ^/(l  +  aO  -  n/(1  -«0  =  V(l "  ^% 

2.  Solve  a'(ft-y)  =  ay(y-w), 

y*  (a  -  jc)  =  hx  {x  —  »). 

3.  If  x^'  +  xy-^-y'^if, 

a*  +  a»  +  «•  =  6*, 
y*  +  y« +  «•  =  «', 
prove  that 

and  shew  how  to  solve  the  equations. 

4.  Solve  /!^""t"~^nx°2V2. 

^(a:*  + 205 +11)       ^ 

5.  Determine  c  so  that  6a5  +  4y  =  c  may  ha;ve  ^en  positive  in- 
tegral solutions  excluding  zero  values,  aixd  c  may  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

6.  If  — rr— ^— r=  -^^^ r  End  ic,  y,  «  bo  unequal,  then  each 

»(l-y«)     y(l-a»)  ^  "^  ^     * 

member  of  this  equation  wilf  be  equal  to     ..  _     \>  ^  x+y  +  z, 

jx    1      1     1 
and  to  -  +  -  +     . 
a;     y     2; 

7.  Shew  that  if  n  and  iV  are  very  nearly  equal, 
and  that  the  error  is  approximately 


8.  A  man's  income  consists  partly  of  a  salary  of  j&200  a  year, 
and  partly  of  the  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  capital,  to  which  he 
each  year  adds  his  savings ;  his  annual  expenditure  is  less  by  £95 
than  five-fourths  of  his  income  :  shew  that  whatever  be  the  origi- 
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nal  capital  its  accumulated  value  will  approximate  to  X6000.  If 
the  original  capital  be  XI 000,  shew  tliat  it  will  be  doubled  in 
about  thirty  years ;  having  given 

log  2  =  -301030,        log  397  =  2-598790. 

9.     If  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  c  =  t y^f  shew  that 


m-1    (m+1)*' 

10.  If  OS  be  any  prime  number,  except  2,  the  integral  part  of 
(1  +  J2)',  diminished  by  2,  is  divisible  by  ix, 

11.  If  any  nimiber  of  integers  taken  at  random  be  multi- 
plied together,  shew  that  the  chance  of  the  last  figure  of  their 
product  being  5  continually  diminishes  as  the  number  of  integers 
multiplied  together  increases. 

12.  Two  purses  contain  sovereigns  and  shillings;  shew  that 
if  either  the  total  nimibers  of  coins  in  the  two  purses  are  equal, 
or  if  the  number  of  sovereigns  is  to  the  number  of  shillings  in 
the  same  ratio  in  both,  then  the  chance  of  drawing  out  a  sove- 
reign is  the  same  when  one  purse  is  taken  at  random  and  a  coin 
drawn  out  as  it  is  when  the  coins  are  all  put  in  one  purse  and  a  coin 
drawn  out.  If  neither  of  these  conditions  holds,  the  chance  is  in 
favour  of  the  purse  taken  at  random  whenever  the  purse  with  the 
grecUer  number  of  coins  has  the  smctUer  proportion  of  sovereigns. 

LV.     MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS. 

760.  We  have  already  given  in  previous  Chapters  collections 
of  problems  which  lead  to  simple  or  quadratic  equations ;  we  add 
here  a  few  examples  of  somewhat  greater  dificidty  with  their 
solutions. 

1.  Each  of  three  cubical  vessels  A,  B,  C,  whose  capacities  are 
as  1  :  8  :  27  respectively,   is  partially   filled  with   water,  the 
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quantities  of  water  in  them  being  as  1  :  2  :  3  respectively.  So 
much  water  is  now  poured  from  A  into  £  and  so  much  from  B 
into  C7  as  to  make  the  depth  of  water  the  same  in  each  vessel. 
After  this  128^  cubic  feet  of  water  is  poured  from  C  into  B,  and 
then  so  much  from  B  into  J[  as  to  leave  the  depth  of  water  in  A 
twice  as  great  as  the  depth  of  water  in  B.  The  quantitj  of  water 
in  A  is  now  less  by  100  cubic  feet  than  it  was  originally.  How 
much  water  did  each  of  the  vessels  originally  contain  ? 

Let       X  =  the  number  of  c^bic  feet  in  A  originally ; 

therefore  2x  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  B  originally ; 

and  3«  =  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  C  originally. 

Now  when  the  depth  of  the  fluid  is  the  same  in  all,  it  is  dear 

that  the  qtumtities  vary  as  the  areas  of  the  bases  of  the  vessels,  thac 

is,  are  as  1  :  4  :  9.     Therefore,  since  6x  is  the  total  quantity,  the 

Qx  Sx 

quantity  in  ii  =  ^ — j — =-  =  -=  ,  and  the  quantities  in  B  and  C  are 

12aj       ,  27a;  ^.    , 

—=-  and  -»—  respectively. 

Again,  when  the  depth  in  ^  is  twice  that  in  B,  the  quantity  in 
A  is  hcU/aa  much  as  that  in  B, 

Now  A  contains  a? -100;    therefore  B  contains  2(aj-100), 
and  C  contains  ^ 128^ 

therefore  3  (a;  -  100)  +  ^  -  128f  =  Qx^, 

(iX 

therefore  y  =  300  +  128^  ; 

900     7 
therefore  x  =  350  +  -y  x  ^  =  500 ; 

therefore  the  quantities  hi  A,  B,  C  at  firsjk  were  500,  1000,  1500 
cubic  feet  respectively, 

2.     Three  horses  A,  B,  C  start  for  a  race  on  a  course  a  mile 
and  a  half  long.     When  B  has  gone  half  a  mile,  he  is  three  times 
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as  far  ahead  of  J[  as  lie  is  of  G,  The  horses  now  going  at 
uniform  speeds  till  B  is  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  winning 
post,  (7  is  at  that  time  as  much  behind  A  2A  A  \a  behind  By  but 

2  th 

the  distance  between  A  and  B  is  only  y^    of  what  it  was  after  B 

had  gone  the  first  half  mile.     G  now  increases  his  pace  by  -^    of 

what  it  was  before,  and  passes  5  176  yards  fix)m  the  winning  post, 
the  respective  speeds  of  A  and  B  remaining  unaltered.  What  was 
the  distance  between  A  and  G  at  the  end  of  the  race  ? 

Let  1105  =  the  distance  in  yards  between  B  and  G  at  the  end 
of  the  first  ^  mile,  33aj  =  the  distance  in  yards  between  B  and  A 
at  the  end  of  the  first  |  mile.  When  B  has  gone  1^  miles  i?  is  3a; 
ahead  of  -4,  and  603  ahead  of  G  j  therefore  while  B  went  |  mile  or 
1320  yards,  A  went  1320  +  30aj  yards,  and  G  went  1320  + 5a;  yards. 

Hence,  after  G  increases  his  pace,  the  speeds  of  A,B,  G  will  be 

64: 

proportional  to  1320  +  30a:,  1320,  and  ^  (1320+5aj)  respectively. 

Since  G  passes^  when  he  is  176  yards  fix)m  the  post ;  therefore 
while  B  was  going  440  — 176  or  264  yards,  G  went  264  +  6a; ; 

54 
therefore     1320  :  ^(1320  + 5a;)  ::  264  :  264  + 6a;, 

54 
therefore  1320  +  30a;  =  ^  (1 320  +  5a;) ; 

therefore  a;  (1 590  -  270)  =  1 320 ; 

therefore  »  =  1  j 

also  it  will  be  found  that  C"s  increased  pace  is  equal  to  A'a; 

therefore  there  will  be  the  same  distance  between  them  at  the  end 

of  the  race  as  there  is  when  ^  is  ^  mile  from  the  winning  post, 

namely  3a;  or  3  yards. 

3.     A    fraudulent   tradesman  contrives  to  employ  his  /cdae 

balance  both   in  buying   and   selling  a  certain  article,  thereby 

gaining  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cent,  more  on  his  outlay  than  he 

would  gain  were  the  balance  trtie.     If,  however,  the  scale-pans  in 

T.  A.  32 
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which  the  article  is  weighed  when  bought  and  sold  respectively, 
were  interchanged,  he  would  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the  article. 
Petermine  the  legitimate  gain  per  cent,  on  the  article. 

Let  w  and   t^^  be  the  apparent  weights  of  the  same  article 
when  bought  and  when  sold. 

Let  p  =  the  prime  cost  of  a  unit  of  weight, 
X  =  the  legitimate  gain  per  cent. ; 

then  an  article  which  cost  pw  is  sold  for  wAp  +  ^F^  )  > 

therefore  by  the  question  w^  \p  +  ^j - 1^  =  ^^    IQQ        (^)' 

Again  in  the  supposed  case  the  cost  of  the  article  —pw^  and  the 
selling  price  =pw H  +  jg^^J ; 

therefore  pw^=pw\\  +  ^J (2). 

From(l),        t.^(l4.j^)=«;(l4-^); 

from  (2),  ^(l^^^^w^i 

/  a;  \*  a;  + 11 

therefore  (  1  +  :r7^  1=1  + 


o^isy=- 


100   ' 

therefore     a?  +  lOOa  =  1100,  so  that  {x  +  50)*  =  3600  ; 
therefore  a5  +  50  =  ±  60  ; 

therefore  a;  =  10. 

4.  A  person  buys  a  quantity  of  com,  which  he  intends  to 
sell  at  a  certain  price ;  after  he  has  sold  half  his  stock  the  price 
of  com  suddenly  falls  20  per  cent.,  and  by  selling  the  remainder 
at  this  reduced  price,  his  gain  on  the  whole  is  diminished  30  per 
cent. ;  if  he  had  sold  f  ths  of  his  stock  before  the  price  fell,  and 
the  diminution  in  the  price  had  been  in  the  proportion  of  ^20 
on  the  prime  cost  of  what  he  before  sold  for  £100,  he  would 
have  gained  by  the  whole  as  many  shillings  as  he  had  bushels  of 
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com  at  first.     Eind  what  the  com  cost  him  per  bushel,  and  what 
he  hoped  to  gain  per  cent. 

Let  X  =  the  cost  price,  in  pounds,  per  bushel, 
y  =  the  gain  per  cent,  he  expected ;  then 

ic  (  1  +  -r^  J  =  the  price  per  bushel  for  which  he  sold  half  his  com ; 

g  a  (  1  +  y^  j  =  the  price  per  bushel  for  which  he  sold  the  other 
half;  therefore  the  average  price  per  bushel  =  tjx  ( 1  +  Tnn)  ^ 

therefore  his  gain  per  bushel  =T^n  +  1^)  -  »• 

If  he  had  sold  the  whole  as  he  sold  the  first  half,  the  gain 
per  bushel  would  have  been  y^ ; 

905/  y  \  7    yx 

therefore  by  the  question  j^  ^1  +  joo  j  "  ^  "  10  100  ^ 

V        1 
therefore  ~r^  =  y^ ;     therefore  y  =  50. 

100 
Now  the  prime  cost  of  what  he  at  first  sold  for  100  is  , 

that  is  —^ ,  and  if  he  were  to  lose  £20  on  this^  the  loss  per  cent. 
o 

, ,  ,     20  X  100     .,    .   .    ^^ 
would  be      g.^        ,  that  is  30. 

~3~ 

Thus  in  the  supposed  case  the  average  selling  price  of  a  bushel 

gain  on  a  bushel  =  t  x  -^ —  x  =  ^^p,  and  this  by  the  question 

equals  one  shilling ;  therefore  -gg-  =  -^  ;  therefore  «  =  qT  • 

32—2 
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5.  A  and  B  haying  a  single  horse  travel  between  two  mile- 
stones, distant  an  even  number  of  miles,  in  2f$  hours,  riding 
alternately  mile  and  mile,  and  each  leaving  the  horse  tied  to  a 
mile^3tone  until  the  other  comes  up.  The  horse's  rate  is  twice 
that  of  £ ;  B  rides  first,  and  they  come  together  to  the  seventh 
mile-stone.  Fuiding  it  necessary  to  increase  their  speed,  each 
man  after  this  walks  half  a  mile  per  hour  faster  than  before,  and 
the  horse's  rate  is  now  twice  that  of  A,  and  B  again  rides  first. 
Fiad  the  rates  of  travelling,  and  the  distance  between  the  extreme 
mile-stones. 

Let  2x  =  the  distance  they  travelled  in  miles.  "Now  at  first  A 
walks  4  miles  and  rides  3  miles  while  B  walks  3  miles  and  rides 
4  miles,  or  A  walks  4  whiLe  B  walks  3  and  rides  1 ;  that  is,  since  the 
horse's  rate  is  double  of  B%  while  B  walks  3^  miles;  therefore  ^'s 
and  ^'s  rates  at  first  may  be  represented  by  8^  and  7y  respectively. 

Again,  A  walks  oj— 3  and  rides  a- 4,  while  B  walks  aj— 4 
and  rides  x  —  S;  therefore  A  walks  x—S  while  B  walks  a;  —  4  and 
rides  1,  that  is,  while  B  walks  a;-4  and  A  walks  ^ ;  therefore 

7 
A  walks  »  -  o  while  B  walks  a;  -  4  ; 

J  * 

but  A  walks  Sy  +  -^  while  B  walks  7y  +  ^; 

as-g     8y  +  2  1 

therefore       j--  = -,  from  which  y  =  |^^:r3o- 

7y  +  2 

Now  the  total  time  A  took  in  hours  is 

4        3     .   x-Z    .       a!-4         „„ 
^y^Wy^l \^—( r\=^' 

'^«'^°-  Ty  *I^f=2e; 

therefore"  ^  + 1^-10  ^  188  ^  _     1 


7     4a!-U      63      4a!-30' 
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^,      .  41aj-140     94  1 

therefore  =  —  x : 

4aj-14        9      2aj-15' 

therefore         9  (82«'  -  895aj  +  2100)  =  376aj  - 1316  ; 
therefore  738»»-  8431a:  +  20216  =  0, 

from  which  a?  =;=  8 ;  therefore  y  =  «  i 

therefore  the  distance  =16  miles ;  the  rates  of  travelling  at  first  =  4 
and  3J  miles  per  hour  respectively. 

6.  A  and  B  set  out  to  walk  together  in  the  same  direction 
round  a  field,  which  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  A  walking  faster 
than  B,  Twelve  minutes  after  A  has  passed  B  for  the  third  time, 
A  turns  and  walks  in  the  opposite  direction  until  six  minutes 
after  he  has  met  him  for  the  third  time,  when  he  returns  to  his 
original  direction  and  overtakes  B  four  times  more.  The  whole 
time  since  they  started  is  three  hours,  and  A  has  walked  eight 
miles  more  than  B.  A  and  B  diminish  their  rates  of  walking  by 
one  mile  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  one  and  two  hours  respectively. 
Determine  the  velocities  with  which  they  began  to  walk. 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  of  A  at  the  first,, 
•y  =  the  number  of  miles  per  hour  of  B  at  the  first. 

In  3  hours  A  has  gone  a;  +  2  (a;  —  1)  or  3a;  -  2  miles, 

and       B  has  gone  2y  +  (y  —  1)  or  3y  —  1  miles ; 

therefore  by  the  question  3aj  -  2  —  (3y  —  1)  =  8 ;  therefore  a:  —  y  =  3, 
that  is,  the  relative  speed  of  A  and  B\bZ  miles  per  hour ;  therefore 
A  will  gain  a  circumference  on  ^  in  ^  of  an  hour,  and  will  therefore 
be  passing  B  for  the  third  time  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour. 

Also  since  the  relcUive  speed  of  A  and  B  is  the  same  in  the 
last  hour  as  in  the  first,  and  since  A  passes  B  for  the  fov/rth  time 
at  the  end  of  the  third  hour,  therefore  he  will  pass  him  all  the 
fowr  times  within  the  last  hour ;  the  first  time  being  exactly  at 
the  conmiencement  of  the  third  hour. 


therefore 
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Now  in  12  minutes  after  the  first  hour  the  distance  between 

1  2 

A  and  £  is  g(aJ-y-l)  =  F  niiles;  therefore  the  fcime  of  first 

2 

meeting  =^-h(aj  +  y  —  1);  and  the  time  of  meeting  twice  more 

=  2  -r-  (a?  +  y  -  1).  In  6  minutes  the  distance  between  them 
=  TTr(aj  +  y-l)j  therefore  if  A  now  turns,  the  time  of  over- 
taking J? 

2 

XI.  X  •  12      M       7     ..  _ 

*^*^  5^+20=10'  •^"  =  '*'-'y-l' 

therefore  t^*-14:W=-48;  therefore  w-7«sfcl;  therefore  w  =  8  or  6; 

therefore  aj  +  y  =  9  or  7  ;  and  x-y=  3 ; 

therefore  a5=  6  or  5,  y  =  3  or  2. 

761.  The  equations  in  the  preceding  Chapter  and  their  solu- 
tions, and  the  solutions  in  the  present  Chapter,  are  due  to  the 
Bev.  A.  Bower,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Should  any 
student  desire  more  exercises  of  this  kind,  he  is  referred  to  the 
collection  of  algebraical  equations  and  problems  edited  by  Mr 
W.  Botherham  of  St  John's  CoUega 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES. 

1.  Exhibit  {n  J{a'  +  6')  -  a  J(m'  +  w*)}*  +  6'm'  as  a  square. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  6  +  ,y/6  +  Jli  +  ,^21. 

3.  Find  the  radix  of  the  scale  of  notation  in  which  the  num- 
ber 16640  of  the  common  scale  appears  as  40400. 

4.  Shew  that  7  +  o  +  --5-+  ^^  + <idin/,  =  2. 
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5.  At  a  contested  election  the  number  of  candidates  was  one 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected,  and  each 
elector  by  voting  for  one,  or  two,  or  three,  ...  or  as  many  persons 
as  were  to  be  elected,  could  dispose  of  his  vote  in  16  ways: 
required  the  number  of  candidates. 

6.  In  how  many  ways  may  the  sum  of  X24.  16*.  be  paid  in 
shillings  and  francs,  supposing  26  francs  to  be  equal  to  21  shillings? 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  series 

1  z  .  «• 

■  +  ■ 


1-hz     {l-hz){l  +z*)     (l  -^ z){l  +z')  (I  +  z*) 

^ 

"*"(l  +  «)(l+«*)(l+«*)(l+««)"^ 

8.  Shew  that  1  -f  2aj*  is  never  less  than  «'  +  2fiC*. 

9.  If  an  equal  number  of  arithmetic  and  geometric  means 
be  inserted  between  any  two  quantities,  shew  that  the  arithmetic 
mean  is  always  greater  than  the  corresponding  geometric  mean. 

10.  If  05  be  any  prime  number,  except  2,  the  integral  part  of 
(2  +  ^3)* -  2*-^^  + 1  is  divisible  by  12aj. 

11.  Shew  that  if  n=pq,  where  ^  and  q  are  positive  integers, 

l!*      .  .      . 
.,  .„ ,     IS  an  integer. 

12.  Shew  that  t-+  o  +q +  — ^^g  ^  ^  finite  when  n 

is  infinite. 

13.  If  p  be  the  probability  ^  priori  that  a  theory  is  true,  g 
the  probability  that  an  experiment  would  turn  out  as  indicated 
by  the  theory  even  if  the  theory  were  false,  shew  that  after  the 
experiment  has  been  performed,  supposing  it  to  have  turned  out 
as  expected,  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  becomes 

p-^q--pq' 

14.  Of  two  bags  one  (it  is  not  known  which)  is  known  to 
^contain  two  sovereigns  and  a  shilling,  and  the  other  to  contain 
one  sovereign  and  a  shilling ;  a  person  draws  a  coin  from  one  of 
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the  bags,  and  it  is  a  sovereign,  which  is  not  replaced.  Shew  that 
the  chance  of  now  drawing  a  sovereign  from  the  same  bag  is  half 
the  chance  of  doing  so  from  the  other.  Supposing  the  drawer 
might  keep  the  coin  he  draws,  find  the  value  of  the  ezpectatioiL 

15.  All  that  is  known  of  two  bags,  one  white  and  one  red, 
is  that  one  of  them,  but  it  is  not  known  which,  contains  one 
sovereign  and  four  shilliTig  pieces,  and  that  the  other  contains  two 
sovereigns  and  three  shilling  pieces ;  but  a  coin  being  drawn  from 
each^  the  event  is  a  sovereign  out  of  the  white  bag  and  a  shilling 
out  of  the  red  bag.  These  coins  are  now  put  back,  one  into  one 
bag,  and  the  other  into  the  other,  but  it  is  not  known  into  which 
bag  the  sovereign  was  put.  Shew  that  the  probability  of  now 
drawing  a  sovereign  is  in  favour  of  the  red  bag  as  compared  with 
the  white  bag  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  9. 

16.  If  91  be  the  number  of  years  which  any  individual  wants 
of  86,  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  XI  to  be  paid  during  his 
life;  adopting  De  Moivre's  supposition,  that  out  of  86  persons 
bom,  one  dies  every  year  until  they  are  allextinctr 
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762.  In  Chapter  xl.  we  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
convergence  and  divergence  of  serie&  The  chief  general  result 
which  has  been  obtained  may  be  expressed  thus  :  an  infinite  series 
is  convergent  if  from  cmd  afier  amy  fiaoed  term  the  ratio  of  each 
term  to  the  sticceeding  term  is  greater  than  some  qiumtiiy  which 
is  itself  nwmerically  greater  than  unity ;  and  divergent  if  this 
ratio  is  wnity  or  less  than  wnity,  and  the  terms  a/re  aU  of  th^ 
same  sign.  There  is  one  case  to  which  this  result  does  not  apply, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  notice,  namely  the  case  in  which  the  ratio 
is  greater  than  unity  but  continually  approaching  unity.  See 
Arts.  559,  560  and  561.  The  statements  of  those  Articles  are 
here  reproduced,  but  in  a  different  form,  as  for  our  present  pur- 
pose it  is  convenient  to  regard  the  ratio  of  a  term  to  the  sue- 
deeding  tenn  instead  of  to  ^^preoediwg  term. 
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763.  We  shall  now  investigate  theorems  which  will  supply- 
tests  of  convergence  and  divergence  for  the  case  to  which  the 
former  tests  do  not  apply.  In  the  infinite  series  which  we  shall 
consider  we  shall  suppose  that  all  the  terms  are  positive^  at  least 
from  and  after  some  fixed  term  if  not  from  the  beginning. 

764.  ,A  series  is  convergent  if  from  and  after  some  faced  term 
the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  succeeding  term  is  never  less  than 
tlhe  corresponding  ratio  in  a  second  series  which  is  knovm  to  he 
convergent. 

It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  proposed  series  is  not 
greater  than  a  certain  convergent  series;  and  is  therefore  con- 
vergent. 

765.  A  series  is  divergent  if  from  and  after  some  fioced  tefm 
the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  succeeding  term  is  never  greater  than 
the  corresponding  ra/tio  in  a  second  series  which  is  hnoum  to  be 


It  is  obvious  in  this  case  that  the  proposed  series  is  not  less 
than  a  certain  divergent  series ;  and  is  therefore  divergent. 

766.     Let  u^  dcTiote  the  n*  term  of  a  series;  then  if  from  and 

after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  vahue  of  tl  (  —^ —  1  j  i«  always 

greater  than  some  positive  quam^ty  which  is  itself  greater  than 
unity,  the  series  is  convergent. 

Suppose  that  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value 
of  n  ( — - —  1  ]  is  always  greater  than  y,  where  y  is  positive  and 
greater  than  unity.     Then  — - —  1  is  greater  than  ~ ;  and  there- 
to Y 
fore  — ^  is  greater  than  1  +  - . 

Now,  by  Art  686,  a  positive  quantity  p  greater  than  unity 
can  be  found,  such  that  when  n  is  large  enough  { j    is  less 
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than  1  +  —  .     Hence,  when  n  is  large  enough,  — ^  is  greater 

than  (^^^Y.     But,  by  Art  562,  the  series  of  which  the  n* 

term  is    —  is  convergent  when  p  is  positive  and  greater  than 
w 

unity;   hence  by  Art.  764  the  series  of  which  the  n^  term  is 
u^  is  convergent. 

767.  Zet  u^  denote  the  n^  term  of  a  aeries;  then  if  from  cmd 

after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  n  i 1  j   w  never 

positive  and  greater  than  unity,  the  series  is  divergent. 

For  here  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  — —  is 

1  1 

equal  to  1  +  -  or  is  less  than  1  +  -  .     But,  by  Art  562,  the  series 

of  which  the  n^  term  is  -  is  divergent ;  hence,  by  Art.  765,  the 
series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  w^  is  divergent. 

768.  The  rules  given  in  Arts.  766  and  767  will  often  enable 
us  to  decide  on  the  convergence  or  divergence  of  series  in  the  case 
noticed  in  Art.  762  in  which  our  former  rules  do  not  apply. 
There  is  one  case  to  which  the  new  rules  will  not  apply,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  notice,  namely  that  in  which  from  and  aJfter  some 

fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  n  (  — - —  1  j  is  always  positive  and 

greater  than  unity,  but  continually  approaching  unity.  We  shall 
proceed  to  investigate  theorems  from  which  we  shall  deduce  tests 
for  this  case. 

769.  It  is  obvious  fix)m  the  nature  of  a  logarithm  that  if  n 

increases  indefinitely,  so  also  does  log  n.     But  it  is  important  to 

observe  that  log  n  increases  far  less  rapidly  than  n  increases ;  in 

losr  n 
fact  —2 —  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large 

enough.     For  suppose  n=e%  ao  that  log  n  =  a; ;  then  as  n  increases 
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indefinitely,  so  also  does  x.    Now  -^~  =  — 


e*",  x"     x' 


this  is  less  than      •    a       ^         ,  that  is  less  than  a         : 

XT     X  ^      X      or 

and  it  is  obvious  that  this  can  be  made  afi  small  as  we  please  by 
taking  n  large  enough. 

These  remarks  will  be  found  useful  in  studying  the  remainder 
of  the  present  Chapter.  We  shall  adopt  the  following  notation 
for  abbreviation :  let  log  n  be  denoted  by  X  (n) ;  let  log  (log  n)  be 
denoted  by  X'  (n) ;  let  log  {log  (log  n)}  be  denoted  by  X'  (n)  ;  and 
so  on. 

770.     The  series  of  which  the  general  term  18 

nX{n)X'(n) \' (n)  {X^' {n)^ ^^^ 

is  convergent  i/'p  he  greater  thorn  unity ^  a/nd  divergent  if  p  he  equal 
to  unity  or  less  than  unity. 

We  suppose  n  so  large  that  X*"**  (w)  is  possible  and  positive 

The  truth  of  this  theorem  when  r  =  0  has  been  shewn  in 
Art.  563 ;  we  shall  prove  it  generally  by  Induction. 

By  Art.  563  the  series  of  which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is 
convergent  or  divergent  simultaneously  with  the  series  of  which 
the  general  term  is 

'H^ (2\ 

7nr\{mr)  k' {mr) X'(m'*)  {X'-+i(m»)}'' ^  ^' 

where  m  is  any  positive  integer. 

I.  Suppose  p  greater  than  unity.  Let  m  be  any  positive  in- 
teger greater  than  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms;  then 
X  (w")  is  greater  than  n.  Hence  it  follows  that  the'  general  term 
(2)  is  less  than 

nX.  {n)  X»  {n) X^-^w)  {X**  (w)}' ^^^' 

thus  by  Art.  764  if  the  series  of  which  (3)  is  the  general  term  is 
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conyergent,  so  also  is  that  of  whicli  (2)  is  the  general  term,  and  so 
also  is  that  of  which  (1)  is  the  general  term.  Therefore  if  the  series 
of  which  (3)  is  the  general  term  is  convergent  when  r  has  any 
specific  value,  it  is  convergent  when  r  is  changed  into  r+  1.  -  But 
since  p  is  greater  than  unity,  by  Art.  563  the  series  of  which  (3) 
is  the  general  term  is  convergent  when  r=  1,  and  therefore  when 
r  =  2,  and  therefore  when  r=3,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  series  of 
which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is  convergent. 

n.  Suppose  'p  equal  to  unity.  Let  w  =  2  which  is  a  positive 
integer  Usb  than  the  base  of  the  Napierian  logarithms;  then 
X(m")  is  le89  than  n.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  general  term  (2) 
is  greaier  than 


n\(n)X\n) \'-^(w)X'-(ri) ' 

Hence  by  proceeding  as  in  I.  we  can  shew  that  the  series  of 
which  (1)  is  the  general  term  is  divergent. 

in.  Suppose  p  less  than  unity.  Then  the  general  term  (1) 
is  greater  than  it  would  be  if  p  were  equal  to  unity,  at  least  when 
n  is  large  enough,  and  therefore  h  fortiori  the  series  is  divergent 

A  simple  demonstration  of  this  theorem  by  means  of  the 
Integral  CaHcubM  is  given  in  the  Integral  GcUctUus,  Chapter  iv. 

771.  Let  u^  denote  the  general  term  of  any  proposed  series. 
If  from  and  after  any  value  oin  the  value  of 

u^nX  (n)  X"  (w) X*-  (n)  {X^^^  (w)}' 

is  always  finite,  p  being  any  fixed  quantity  greater  than  unity, 
the  proposed  series  is  convergent. 

For  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  proposed  series  have  a  finite 
ratio  to  the  terms  of  a  series  which  has  been  proved  to  be  con- 
vergent. 

If  from  and  after  any  value  of  n  the  value  of 

w„9tX(w)X'(n) \r{n)\'*'{n) 

is  always  finite  or  infinite,  the  proposed  series  is  divergent. 

For  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  proposed  series  have  at  least  a 
finite  ratio  to  the  terms  of  a  series  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
divergent. 
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772.  The  theorem  of  Art.  771  may  be  used  in  caaes  in  which 
the  tests  already  given  of  convergence  and  divergence  do  not 
apply ;  but  it  will  in  general  be  more  convenient  to  use  the  rules 
which  we  shall  demonstrate  in  the  next  Article. 

773.  Let  P^  stcmd  for  tl(—^  -  1  j/   then  if  from  cmd  after 

soms  fixed  value  of  u  the  vcUiie  of  X  (n)  (P^  - 1)  is  always  greater 
than  some  positive  qumitity  whdch  is  itself  greater  than  unity  the 
series  of  which  the  n*^  term  is  VLj^is  convergent;  and  if  from  and 
after  some  faced  value  of  n  the  value  of  X  (n)  (P^—  1)  w  never  jooot- 
tive  and  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divergent. 

I.  Suppose  that  from  and  affcer  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 
value  of  X(w)  (Pq—  1)  is  always  greater  than  y,  where  y  is  posi- 
tive and  greater  than  unity.     Then  P^,  -  1  is  greater  than  T-7-r ; 

therefore  — =-  is  greater  than  1  +  -  +    J,  >■. 
w+,      ^  n     n\{n) 

Let  v=     ,.\  ..    :  then  — =-  = \    \  ,  .     }  • 

Now   X  (w  +  1)  =  X  (n)  +  X  (  1  +  - ) ;    therefore    X  (w  +  1)    is  less 

1  V 

than  X  («)  +  -  by  Art.  687  :    and  therefore  — ^  is   less    than 

f  1  +  -J  1 1  +       .  A  ;   and   therefore  when  n  is  large  enough 

-^  is  less  than  fl  +  -  J  •{  1  +  — r^-r  [,  provided  q  be  greater  than 


v_ 


1 


p :  see  Art.  686.     Thus  -— ^  is  less  than  1  +  -  +  -^r\  +    «x  /  v ; 
^  v^^j  n     n\  (n)     n\  (n) 

and  when  n  is  taken  large  enough  the  last  of  the  four  terms  just 

given  is  incomparably  smaller  than  the  third  j  and  therefore 

1  r 

is  less  than  1  +  -  +  -r-7-T  >  provided  r  be  greater  than  q. 
n     nX  {n) 
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This  result  holds  however  small  may  be  the  excess  of  q  above 
p,  and  however  small  may  be  the  excess  of  r  above  q :  hence  since 
y  is  greater  than  unity  we  may  suppose  that  y  is  greater  than  r, 
and  yet  have  p  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

Since  y  is  greater  than  r  we  have  — *-  greater  than  — =- .   But, 

by  Art.  770,  the  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  «;^  is  con- 
vergeiit  when  'p  is  positive  and  greater  than  unity;  hence,  by 
Art.  764,  the  series  of  which  the  7i*^  term  is  w^  is  convergent. 

n.  Suppose  that  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 
value  of  X(w)(P^-l)  is  never  positive  and  greater  than  unity. 

Then  jP^—  1  is  positive  and  not  greater  than  yTS  ^^  ^  negative. 
In  both  cases  -^^*  is  less  than  1  +  -  + 


n     nK  (w)  * 
Let         17  =— -_.   then  —5-  = '  \  ,  ,  ^ 

Now  A  (w  +  1)  =  X  (w)  +  X  n  +  -  j  ;   therefore  X  (w  + 1)   is  greater 

than  \(n)  ■¥ x-^  by  Art.  688  :  and  therefore  — *-  is  greatei 

than  ( 1  +  '  )  <  1  +  — T-7-T  —  o  «x  /  X  \  i   tt'^d  therefore  when  n  is 
\       w/  (        wX(w)      27iX(w)J 

V  11 

large  enough  — ^  is  greater  than  1  +  -  +  - 


n     7iX  {n) ' 
Thus  when  n  is  large  enough  — ^^^  is  less  than  — ^- .     But,  by 

Art.  770,  the  series  of  which  the  general  term  is  v^  is  divei^nt ; 
hence,  by  Art  765,  the  series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  «,»  is 
divergent. 

774.  The  theorem  of  Art.  773  does  not  apply  to  the  case  in 
which  X  (w)  (P^  -  1)  is  always  positive  and  greater  than  unity,  but 
continually  approaching  imity;  another  theorem  may  then  be 
used  which  also  is  inapplicable  in  a  certain  case.  A  series  of 
theorems  can  thus  be  obtained  each  of  which  may  be  advanta- 
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geously  tried  in  succession  if  all  that  precede  it  are  inapplicable. 
The  theorems  will  be  found  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  Chapter  iv. ; 
they  might  be  demonstrated  in  the  manner  of  Art.  773,  but  as 
they  will  not  be  required  for  elementary  purposes  we  need  not 
consider  them  here :  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  the  theorem 
which  is  next  in  order  to  that  of  Art.  773  is  given  as  the  last 
Example  in  the  set  at  the  end  of  the  present  Chapter. 

"We  shall  illustrate  the  rules  which  have  been  demonstrated  by 
applying  them  in  the  next  three  Articles. 

775.    The  name  hyper  geometrical  has  been  given  to  the  series 

g.ff         a(a4-l)i808  +  l)  a(a+l)(a^2))8(g+l)(/g4.2)  ^  .       . 

^"*"1.7  1.2.y(7+l)  1.2.3.7(7  +  l)(y+2;  '' 

we  shall  now  determine  when  the  series  is  convergent,  and  when 

divergent. 

Denote  the  series  by  w^,  +  Wj  +  w^  +  «>  +  . . .  j  thus 

/      ^^t       ^        fl  + -Vfl  +  ^) 
M,        {n  +  \){n  +  y)         \       nj  \       w/ 


M)(-S- 


thus,  by  Art.  762,  if  as  is  less  than  unity  the  series  is  convergent,  and 
if  a;  is  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divergent.     Put  05  =  1  j  then 

'  '  tin 


thus  if  y  —  a  —  )8  is  positive  the  series  is  convergent,  and  if  y  —  a  —  j8 
is  negative  the  series  is  divergent :  see  Arts.  766,  767.  If  y  —  a  -  ^ 
is  zero  we  must  use  Art.  773 ;  we  have  then 

this  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough, 
and  therefore  the  series  is  divergent. 
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776.    8i.ppo«ethat^=^^^^,^^^^^^^      ,  when. 

it  18  a  pontire  integer,  and  no  exponent  is  n^ative ;  and  a,h,€,.., 
Af  B^  C,  ...  are  any  constant  quantities :  we  shall  shew  that  the 
series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  tt.  is  oonvergenty  if  a—A^  1  is 
positive^  and  divergent  if  a  ~  ii  —  1  is  n^ative  or  zera 


(a^A)n*^{h-^B)n^-^{c^C) 


ti^-*+. 


thus  Ma—A^X  is  positive  the  series  is  convergent,  and  if  a— ui-1 
is  negative  the  series  is  divergent :  see  Arts.  766, 767.  If  a  —A-X 
is  zero  we  have 


we  may  still  in  some  cases  determine  whether  the  series  is  oon- 
veigent  or  divergent  without  using  aaj  new  role,  for  instance 
li  h'-B  —  A  is  negative  the  series  will  be  divergent  by  Art,  767. 
But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use  Art.  773;  we  have  then 

X(n)(P.-l)=Mn){(6-^-^)n;;>.(c-(7-^n>-«....} 

this  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough, 
and  therefore  the  series  is  divergent 

777.  We  shall  now  examine  the  expansion  of  (1  +a?)"  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem  and  determine  whether  it  is  convergent  or 
divergent  when  a?  =  1  or  - 1. 

Let  u^  denote  the  r"*  term  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  as)" ;  then 

«r+l  +  Wr+,+W,+,+ 

H       r  ^(^  +  1)  i 

We  must  then  consider  the  series  included  between  the  brackets. 

I.  Suppose  05  =  1.  Let  r  be  ninnerically  not  less  than  fw; 
then  the  terms  of  the  series  between  the  brackets  are  altematelj 
positive  and  negative. 
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If  m  is  poidtive,  or  negative  and  numerically  less  than  unity, 
each  term  is  numerically  less  than  the  preceding  term  and  the 
series  is  conyergent  by  Art;  558. 

If  m  =  —  1  the  series  between  the  brackets  takes  the  form 

^1  +  1-1  + , 

which  is  convergent  according  to  the  definition  of  Art.  554. 

If  m  is  negative  and  numerically  greater  than  unity  each  term 
of  the  series  between  the  brackets  is  numerically  greater  than  the 
preceding  term  and  the  series  is  divergent. 

II.     Suppose  ar=-  1.    Then  the  series  between  the  brackets  is 
r-m  —  l      (r^m  — l)(r-m)      (r  -  m  —  1)  (r  —  w)(r  —  ?>>  -f  1) 
r^  r{rfl)  r(r  +  l)(r  +  2) 

Let  r  be  numerically  not  less  than  m ;  then  the  terms  of  this 
series  are  aU  of  the  same  sign.  In  Art,  775  put  a=  1,  p^r-m—  1, 
and  y  =  r :  hence  we  find  that  the  series  is  convergent  if  m  is  posi- 
tive, and  divergent  if  ^  is  negative, 

EXAMPLES   OF  CONVERGENCE  AND  DIVERGENCE  OF  SERIES. 

1.  Shew  how  to  determine  whether  the  product  of  an  infinite 
number  of  factors  «*,,  w^,  W3,  w^  ...  is  finite  or  not. 

2.  Shew  that  the  value  when  n  is  infinite  of 

\nn' 
(aj  +  1)  (aj+2)  ...(a;  +  7i) 
is  finite  except  when  a;  is  a  negative  integer. 

3.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  valu^  of  w»  in  Art.  775 
increases  indefinitely  with  wifa  +  )3  —  y—  1  is  positive. 

4.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value  of  u^  in  Art.  775  is 
finite  when  n  increases  indefinitely  ifa  +  )S  —  y  —  1  is  zero. 

5.  Shew  that  when  x  is  unity  the  value  of'w»  in  Art.  775  is 
indefinitely  small  when  n  increases  indefinitely  if  a  +  )8  —  y  —  1  is 
negative. 

T.  A.  33 
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6.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  x  being  positive : 

7.  If  w»  =  -^^  shew  that  the  series  is  divergent. 

8.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  x  being  positive : 

X     la"     1.3    a*     1.3.5    x* 
^■*"1"*"2-  3"*"27i-  5"*■2TI76'7"*"••• 
9.     Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  p  being  a  positive  proper  fraction  : 
ff(l-i8)     (l+ffli8(l-jg)(2-i8) 
V       **■  1-.2* 

"*■  1\2*.3» 

10.  If  Un  =  z ^,-v, ,  where  p  and  q  are  positive,  detennine 

whether  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

1 1.  Shew  that  if  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value 

of  n  log  — —  is  always  greater  than  some  positive  quantity  which  is 
itself  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  convergent. 

12.  Shew  that  if  from  and  after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the 
value  of  n  log  — ^  is  never  positive  and  greater  than  unity  the 

series  is  divergent. 

13.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent,  x  being  positive  : 

g  +  ar     (a-k-2xy     (a  +  3a:)" 
"T~"*""-]2~'"       [3       ■*"••• 

14.  Give  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  Art.  775  without 
using  Art  773. 
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15.  Give  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  Art  776  without 
using  Art.  773. 

lb.     It  =  -, — - — where  a, ft  y,  ...  are  positive 

constants  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  d,  h,  ... 
Aj  Bj  ...  are  any  constants,  determine  whether  the  series  of 
which  the  n*^  term  is  w^  is  convergent  or  divergent. 

17.  Shew  that  the  two  series  m^,  +  w,  +  w^  + 1*3  +  . .. 

and  -1  +  — ^— + 5 + * +... 

Uq       Wj+Wq       U^+U^  +  U^       Wg+Wj  +  Wj  +  W^ 

are  both  convergent  or  both  divergent;  u^y  w^,  w^,  ...being  all 
positive  quantities. 

18.  Let  P,  stand  for  \  {n)  (P^  -  1) ;  then  if  from  and  after 
some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  X*  (n)  (F^  —  1)  is  always  greater 
than  some  positive  quantity  which  is  itself  greater  than  unity  the 
series  of  which  the  n^  term  is  w»  is  convergent  j  and  if  from  and 
after  some  fixed  value  of  n  the  value  of  X*  (n)  (P,  —  1)  is  never  posi- 
tive and  greater  than  unity  the  series  is  divergent. 


LVII.    CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

778.     The  most  general  form  of  a  continued  fraction  is 
J^ 

»     a± 2 — , 

Here  a^,  a^,  ^3, ...  and  5,,  5,,  ftg, ...  may  denote  any  quantities, 
whole  or  fr-actional,  positive  or  negative.     The  simple  fiuctions 

-'-,  — ,  — ,  ...  may  be  called  components  of  the  continued  frac- 
»i      a,     Oa  ^ 

tion.  Either  sign  might  be  taken  where  =fc  occurs ;  but  we  shall 
consider  only  two  cases,  namely  that  in  which  every  sign  is  + ,  and 
that  in  which  every  sign  is  — .  We  shall  thus  have  two  classes 
of  continued  fractions,  which  we  shall  call  the  first  class  and  the 
second  class  respectively, 

33—2 
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In  Cliaptere  xuv.  and  xlv.  we  confined  ourselves  to  continued 
fractions  of  the  first  class  in  which  every  component  had  unity 
for  its  numerator,  and  a  positive  integer  for  its  denominator : 
but  we  shall  ndw  give  some-  propositions  relating  to  the  more 
general  form.    > 

11^.  The  fractions  obtained  by  stopping  at  the  first,  second, 
thii*d, . . .  component  are  called  the  first,  second,  third, . . .  convergeTUa. 

Thus  the   first  convergent  is  -^  ;  the  second  convergent  is 
,  that  is  — -*~-r"  >  *°^^  ^  ^^ 


780.  In  Articles  781. ..786  we  shall  treat  of  continued  frac- 
tions of  the  f/rat  class;  in  Arts.  786... 793  ve  shall  treat  of  con- 
tinued fractions  of  the  second  class  :  in  all  these  Articles  we  shall 
assume  that  every  component  has  both  its  numerator  and  its  deno- 
minator ^o*iitw. 

781,  Denote  the  successive  convergents  by  ^,    -,   — ,  ... 

Then  we  can  shew  as  in  Art.  604  that  the  successive  conveigents 
may  be  obtained  by  these  laws :  . 

Hence      ^!^»  -£-•  =  -  ^*±ll?L=i /£-  ^?!^^  . 

9n*l        9n  9n+l        K^n        ^*-l/ 

and  h^l?!tzl  ^ ^"^^^"-\  which  ia&  proper  fractuxn.  Thus 

— — —  is  numerically  less  than  —  --^^^j    and  is  of  the  con- 
trary  sign. 

Now^  -^  =  — «-^  =  -i-5  :  and  this  is  positive.    Hence 

qi     q,     Oi      aia,  +  6,     q,q/ 

we  see  that  the  following  series  consists  of  positive  quantities  which 

are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude  : 

?i-.??     ??-&    P*^P*     ^^Pl    h^^ 

9i    q.'  qt    q^    y,    q^,'  q,    q^'  q$^q*''" 
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This  result  involves  the  following  facts  for  a  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  claas : 

The  convergents  of  cm  odd  order  continually  decrease^  and  tJiin 
convergents  of  an  even  order  continually  increase. 

Every  convergent  of  am,  odd  order  is  greater^  and  every  conver- 
gent of  am,  even  order  is  lesSy  than  aUfollotmng  convergents. 

782.  Now  suppose  the  number  of  components  infinite.  It 
may  happen  that  by  taking  n  large  enough  we  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  the  n^  convergent  and  the  next  convergent  less 
than  any  assigned  quantity ;  or  it  may  happen  that  however  large 
n  may  be  the  difference  between  the  n^  convergent  and  the  next 
convergent  is  always  greater  than  some  fixed  quantity. 

In  the  former  case  the  value  towards  which  the  odd  convergents 
continually  decrease,  and  the  even  convergents  continually  in- 
crease, may  be  called  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction : 
and  we  shall  say  that  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  definite.  In 
the  latter  case  the  infinite  continued  fruction  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  single  value ;  but  it  may  be  considered  to  represent  two 
values,  one  being  that  to  which  the  odd  convergents  tend  and  the 
other  that  to  which  the  even  convergents  tend. 

783.  If  from  amd  after  some  fixed  value  of  r  the  value  of 

^^-  M  greater  than  some  fioced  positive  qiumtity,  the  infinite  con- 

tinned  fraction  is  definite. 

Let  y  denote  the  fixed  positive  quantity. 

By  successive  applications  of  the  result  in  Art.  781  we  have 

9n^i    S'.  \9i    qj  q^   q^  q,^, 

1 


1  + 


and  this  is  less  than  -z since  -^'-*>  is  greater  than  y. 

1  +  y  0,^1 
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Hence  -^-iii— -^  ia  numerically  less  than  7^ ,,_^... ,  where 

e  is  some  constant ;  and  by  taking  n  large  enough  this  may  be 
made  less  than  any  assigned  Yslue.  Therefore  the  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction  is  definite. 

We  shew  here  that  the  condition  stated  is  mfficieTU  to  ensure 
that  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  definite  j  we  do  not  assert 
that  the  condition  is  neceaaart/, 

784.  An  infinite  continued  /rctction  of  ike  fi/rst  class  in  which 
every  component  is  a  proper  /rcustion  with  its  niMnerator  and  its 
denominator  integral  must  be  an  incomm^ensuroMe  qv/mtity. 

For  if  possible  suppose  the  continued  fraction  commensurable, 

and  denote  it  by  -j ,  where  A  and  B  are  positive  integers.     Thus 

-7  =  — - — ,  where  p,  denotes  the  infinite  continued  fraction  be- 
-4     ttj  +  pj  '^^ 

ginning  with  the  component  -^  .     Therefore  pj  =  — *-^^ — ^ ;  the 

numerator  of  this  fraction  is  an  integer,  which  we  will  denote 
by  C :  and  G  must  be  positive  for  p^  is  positive.  In  like  manner, 
if  pj  denote  the  infinite  continued  iraction  beginning  with  the 

component "  ~  we  find  that  p^  =  ^ ,  where  D  is  also  a  positive 

integer.     And  so  on. 

Moreover  -j,    ~=,   ^, ...  must  all  be  proper  fractions.     For 

-J  is  less  than  — ,  and  this  is  a  proper  fraction ;   -5  is  less  than 

-- ,  and  this  is  a  proper  fraction ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  A,  B,  C,  D, ...  form  a  series  of  positive  integers,  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  yet  infinite  in  number : 
this  is  absurd.  Hence  the  infinite  continued  fraction  camiot  be 
a  commensurable  quantity. 

785.  If  some  of  the  components  of  the  infinite  continued  frac- 
tion are  not  proper  fradtions^  bat  from  and  after  a  certain  component 
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all  Uie  others  a/re  proper  fractions  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is 
incommenaitrable. 

For  suppose  that  -^^^  and  all  the  subsequent  components  are 

proper  fractions,  then  by  Art.  784  the  infinite  continued  fraction 

beginning  with  -^^  is  incommensurable ;  denote  it  by  x.     As  in 

Art.  781  we  have 

and  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction  will  be  obtained 
by  changing  a^  into  a,  +  aj :  so  that  it  is  v^"**"^/^*-! — *^-*    that 

is,  ?^ ^5^^.     This  cannot  be  commensurable  unless  —  =^fi=i , 

and  this  by  aid  of  the  value  of  —  leads  to  ^^^  =?»r?  •  and  so  we 

9n  9n-l       ^«.J 

should  arrive  at  ^  =^.     This  is  impossible,  as  we  cannot  have 
.  92     9i 

Jj  =  0  or  h^  =  0. 

786.  A  contimced  fraction  of  the  second  class  in  which  the 
denominator  of  every  component  exceeds  the  numerator  by  unity  at 
least,  has  aU  its  convergents  positive  proper  fractions  which  are  in 
ascending  order  of  magnitude. 

The  first  convergent  -^  is  a  positive  proper  fraction  by  hypo- 

h  h 

thesis.     The  second  convergent  is  - — ^  ;  and  as  -^  is  a  proper 

6    .  .. 

fraction,  and  a^  exceeds  \  by  unity  at  least,  a^  — 'is  positive 

and  greater  than  6, ;  and  thus  the  second  convergent  is  a  positive 

proper  fraction.     The  third  convergent  may  be  denoted  by  — ^ 

a  -^ 

'     a 
1 

where  —  stands  for  — *-j-  ,  so  that  ^  is  a  positive  proper  fraction 
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for  the  same  reason  that  the  second  convergent  is  :  hence  for  the 
same  reason  the  third  convergent  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

h  R 

The  fourth  convergent  may  be  denoted  by ^,  where  ^  de- 

'     a, 
notes  a  fraction  of  the  same  form  as  the  third  convergent^  which 

is  therefore  a  positive  proper  fraction :  hence  the  fourth  oonveigent 

is  a  positive  proper  fraction.     And  so  on. 

Again ;  as  in  Art.  781  we  shall  find  that  the  successive  con- 

vergents  may  be  obtained  by  these  laws : 

Hence  ^i±i-^«  =  ^±l?-i  (E:  -^; 

thus  -^5+1  ^Pn  ig  Qf  ^he  same  sign  as  ^  -^a=i . 

Now  2i-?i=_?A^«^  =^^  .  and  this  is  positive. 
Hence  it  follows  that  ^,  ^,  ^, form  a  series  of  positive 

S'l       3'a       9a 

proper  fractions  in  ascending  order  of  magnitude. 

787.  If  the  number  of  components  is  infinite  the  oonveigents 
form  an  infinite  series  of  proper  fractions  in  ascending  order  of 
magnitude  j  and  so  the  terms  will  never  exceed  some  fixed  value 
which  is  unity  at  most  "We  may  say  then  that  an  infinite  con- 
tinued /raction  of  the  second  daaa  in  which  the  denominator  of 
every  component  exceeds  its  numerator  by  unity  at  least  is  definite, 

788.  We  shall  now  shew  that  p^  and  q^  in  Art.  786  increase 
with  w. 

For /),-;?,.i  =  (a^- 1)^^.1-6,;?,.,;  now  a, -1  is  at  least  as 
large  as  h^ ;  therefore  ji?^  is  greater  than  j»^_,  if  ^..j  is  greater  than 
p^^^ ;  and  so  on  :  and  p^  is  obviously  greater  than  p^.  Thus  p^  is 
greater  than  p^_^.     Similarly  q^  is  greater  than  q^_^. 

789.  If  vn  wn  infmite  continued  fraction  of  the  second  doss 
every  component  has  its  numerator  not  less  than  unity  and  its 
denominator  greater  than  Us  numerator  by  unity ,  the  value  of  the 
irifinite  continued  fraction  is  unity. 
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Hfere  we  have  always  04  =  6«  + 1 ;  therefore,  by  Art.  786, 

SO  that  Pn-Pn^l^KiPn^i-Pn^i)' 

Now  p^  =  6j,  p^  =  aj>^  =  (5,  + 1) 6, ;  thus  p^-Pi- ^A*  Hence 
we  obtain  in  succession 

Pz-p^^KKK  p,'Pz=^KhKf »  Pn'-Pu-i^^A-K' 

Therefore,  by  addition, 

Pn  =  i,-^hfi,  +  hfiJ>^+ •  +¥A  -  ^• 

Similarly  we  have  q^  -  y„_^  =  b^  (^,_,  -  (?„. J.  Now  ^,  =  6,  +  1, 
y«  =  (^,  + 1)  (ftg  +  1)  -  6^ ;  so  that  q^-q^  =  bj>^.  Hence  we  obtain 
in  succession 

Therefore;  by  addition, 

5..=  1  +  6,  +  hfi,  +  hfij>^  + +  6^6,  ...  6.. 

Thus,  flr.  =  »  +  1  :  and  ^  =  — "  ,  = r  •     ^o^  ^-  ^7  o^ 

ST.  p.  +  ^   i^L  • 

hypothesis  is  not  less  than  n,  and  so  may  be  made  as  great  as 

we  please  by  taking  n  large  enough ;  therefore  —  may  be  made 

to  differ  from  unity  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity :  and  we 
may  therefore  say  that  the  value  of  the  infinite  continued  fraction 
is  unity. 

790.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  investigation  of  the  preceding 
Article  establishes  rather  more  than  is  contained  in  the  enuncia- 
tion which  we  used  for  simplicity.  The  essential  conditions  are 
that  a^  =  6^  + 1  for  aU  values  of  n  ;  and  that  p^  should  increase 
indefinitely  with  n.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  latter  condition  that 
b^  should  be  never  less  than  unity,  but  not  necessary.  The  ne- 
cessary  and  sufficient  condition  is  that  the  infinite  series  of  which 
the  m^  term  is  bfijb^  •••  ^«  should  be  divergent;  this  would  be 

secured  for  example  if  5^  = r- :  see  Art.  562. 
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791.  If  His  denomincOar  of  amy  eompanent  eoeceeds  its  nu- 
merator by  more  than  umJty  whUe  the  denominator  of  every  aymr 
portent  exceeds  its  numerator  by  unity  at  least  the  value  of  the 
inJmUe  continued  fraction  is  less  than  unity. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a^  =  b^-hp  where  p  is  positive  and 
greater  than  unity.     The  infinite  continued  fraction  is  equivalent 

to ^T ,  where  p  is  a  positive  quantity  which  represents 


a, — 


the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the  component  —  . 

Now  p  cannot  exceed  unity  by  Art  787  :  hence  ^ is  a 

positive  proper  fraction;  and  therefore  as  in  Art  786  we  see 
that i- is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 


792.  An  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  in 
whidh  every  component  is  a  proper  fraction  with  its  numeraJtor  and 
its  denominator  integral^  cmd  in  which  the  value  of  the  infinite 
corUinued  fraction  beginning  with  any  component  is  less  than  vnUy 
cannot  be  a  commeifhsv/rahle  quantity. 

For  if  possible,  suppose  the  continued  fraction  commensurable^ 
and  denote  it  by  -j ,  where  A  and  B  are  positive  integers.     Thus 

—  =  — - —  where  p,  denotes  the  infinite  continued  fraction  be- 
A     Oi-p^ 

ginning  with  the  component  —  •     Therefore  pi= ^  ^    ;   the 

numerator  of  this  fraction  is  an  integer,  which  we  will  denote 
by  G ;  and  C  must  be  positive  for  p^  is  positive.  In  like  manner, 
if  pj  denote  the  infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  the 

component  —  we  find  that  p,  =  7;  >  where  D  is  also  a  positive 
a^  t/ 

integer*    And  so  on. 
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Moreover  -j,  -^,   ^,  .,.  must  all  be   proper   fractions   bj 

hypothesis. 

Hence  A,  B^  C,  J), ...  form  a  series  of  positive  vnUgers,  which 
are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  and  yet  infinite  in  number : 
this  is  absurd.  Hence  the  infinite  continued  fraction  cannot  be 
a  commensurable  quantity. 

Article  785  applies  here  also,  with  the  condition  of  the  enun- 
ciation in  Art.  792. 

793.  "We  have  supposed  in  the  preceding  Article  that  the 
infinite  continued  fraction  beginning  with  any  component  is  less 
than  unity.  By  Arts.  789,  791,  this  will  always  be  secured  except 
in  the  case  in  which  from  and  after  some  fixed  component 
the  denominator  of  every  component  exceeds  the  niunerator  by 
unity. 

794.  For  an  example  of  an  infinite  definite  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  class,  suppose  that  every  component  is  -^ ,  where 
a  and  h  are  positive.     Denote  the  continued  fraction  by  x ;  then 

b  ,  b 

x=— T — i  SO  that  aj  =  - 


therefore  a'  +  2ax  —  6  =  0;  therefore  «;  =  —  «*  ^(a'  +  b)  :  the  upper 
sign  must  be  taken,  since  the  infinite  continued  fraction  is  posi- 
tive.    Thus,  by  transposition,  we  obtain 

J{a'+b)  =  a  + j^ . 

2a+- 


2a+... 

This  formula  gives  various  modes  of  expressing  a  square  root 
in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction.  For  example,  take  ^^17.. 
We  may  put  17  =  16  +  1,  or  =  9  +  8  ;  and  so  on.     Thus, 

^17  =  4  + ^ ^3  + ^-— . 
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795.     For  an  example  of  an  infinite  definite  continued  fraction 

of  the  second  class,  suppose  that  every  component  is  ^ ,  where 

a  and  b  are  positiye,  and  2a  exceeds  b  hy  unity  at  least.  Denote 
the  continued  fraction  by  (c ;  then 

x=z —     so  that  x-^ : 

therefore  a?  —  2aa5  +  6  =  0;  therefore  x^a^  Jipf  - 6).  The  lower 
sign  must  be  taken,  for  with  the  upper  sign  we  have  a  result 
greater  than  a  +  a— 6,  that  is  greater  than  2a —  b,  that  is  greater 
than  unity:  but  the  infinite  continued  fi-action  cannot  be  greater 
than  unity,  by  Art.  787.     Thus,  by  transposition,  we  obtain 

s/{a'-h)  =  a ^^. 

2a- 


2a-... 
796.     In  Art.  781  we  hare 

and  in  Art.  786  we  have  similar  relations  with  the  sign  +  changed 
to  — .  Now  suppose  that  the  values  of  a„  and  b^  are  given  for 
all  values  of  n,  and  that  'p^  and  p^  and  q^  and  q^  have  been  ob- 
tained; then  from  the  above  general  relations  we  can  determine 
in  succession  p^,  jt?^,  'p^y ...  and  q^^  q^^  q^,  ..•  Sometimes  we  may 
by  special  artifices  discover  such  a  Jaw  of  formation  of  the  suc- 
cessive terms  as  will  enable  us  to  give  general  expressions  for 
p^  and  q^ :  an  example  has  already  occurred  in  Art  789.  Or  a 
law  may  appear  by  trial  to  hold,  and  may  be  verified  by  induction. 
The  investigation  of  the  general  expressions  for  p^  and  q^  belongs 
however  to  a  higher  branch  of  mathematics,  namely  the  Calculus 
of  Finite  Differences. 

A  particular  case  may  be  noticed.  Suppose  that  a^  and  h^ 
are  constant  for  all  values  of  n;  denote  the  former  by  a,  and 
the  latter  by  b.     Then  we  have  p^  =  «Pn-.i  +  ^n-a  j   ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
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by  the  aid  of  Art.  656  that  jo»  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  a?""* 
in  the  expansion  according  to  ascending  powers  of  a;  of 

1  — oa  — 6a* 
also  p^  =  b,  and  p^  =  o6,  so  that  this  expression  becomes 

h 

1  —  oiB  —  baf ' 
Similarly,  q^  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  aj"~*  in  the  expansion  of 

1  —  oaj  —  baf 
also  q^  =  a,  and  g',  =  a'  +  6,  so  that  this  expression  becomes 

fi+hx  :         1  1 

"i-  , — 3 1  tnat  IS —  — 

I -ax-bat^'  x{l-ax-bix^)     x' 

797.     We  will  now  shew  how  to  convert  a  series  having  a 
finite  number  of  terms  into  a  continued  fraction. 

The  series  --  +  -  +,  —  + +—   is  identically  equal  to  a 

continued  fiction  of  the  second  class  with  n  +  l  components,  in 

which  the  first  component  is   — ,   the  second  is      ^^^    ,  and 

^0  u^x  +  u^' 

generaUy  the  r^  is       ^'*-~'^ 

This  may  be  demonstrated  by  induction. 
It  is  obvious  that  —  =  — ,  . 

and  that  i+  -  =.  ^ 


assume  that  the  thebrepa  holds  when  there  are  w+1  terms  in 
the  series :  we  will  shew  then  that  it  will  hold  when  there  are 
n  +  2  terms. 

For  change  u    into  u  -  — -=-? —  •  then  —  is  changed  into 
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.,  that  ia  into  "^^"-^-""--'^  that  is  into^H-  —  ; 


so  that  another  term  is  in  £ict  added  to  the  series.    Also  if  the 

change  of  «,  into  «, ^ be  made  in  the  continued  fraction 

"with  n  4- 1  components  we  obtain  a  continued  fraction  with  n  +  2 
components  formed  according  to  the  same  law. 

Hence  if  the  theorem  holds  when  the  series  has  n  + 1  terms  it 
holds  when  the  series  has  n+2  terms ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  to 
hold  when  the  series  has  two  terms :  hence  it  holds  universally. 

798.  We  may  deduce  the  following  result  from  that  of 
Art.  797  by  simplifying  the  fractions  which  occur;  or  we  may 
establish  it  directly  in  the  manner  of  Art.  797  :  the  series 

1        a?  aj"  or 

—  +  —  +• +  ...  + 


is  identically  equal  to  a  continued  fraction  of  the  second  class  with 
n+1  components  in  which  the  first  component  is  —  >  the  second 

is    ^^^   ,  and  generally  the  r*  is  — ^^=^— . 

x+v/  '^  ^  »+»r-, 

799.  In  the  identities  of  Arts.  797  and  798  we  may  if  we 
please  change  the  sign  of  as;  take  for  instance  the  identity  of 
Art.  798 ;  hence  we  obtain  the  following  result :  the  series 

+ ...  +  -^^ — '- 

V         V  V         V  V  V  V  V  V  ...V 

is  identically  equal  to  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  with 
n  +  1  components,  in  which  the  first  component  is  — ,  the  second 

V  X  V       x 

is  — - — ,  and  generally  the  r*  is  — ^^^ — .     This  result  may  also 
V,  —  as  t?^_j  —  a? 

be  established  directly  in  the  manner  of  Art  797. 

800.  In  Arts.  797,  798  and  799  we  may  suppose  n  as  great 
as  we  please  provided  the  series  remain  convei^gent ;  and  then  we 
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can  transform  an  infinite  convergent  series  into  an  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction* 

801.     A  very  important  formula  on  this  subject  is  due  to 
Gaus&     Denote  the  hj^ergeometrical  infinite  series  of  Art.  775  by 

^{'h  A  y) ;   then  Gauss  has  transformed       %^^  o  V       "^ 

•^  yh  Hf  y) 
an  infinite  continued  fraction :  the  transformation  holds  provided 
F{a,  Py  y)  and  F {a,  j8+ 1,  y  +  1)  are  both  convergent 

The  essential  part  of  the  demonstration  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing relation :  let  z  stand  for  — ^%^ — ^i — I    then 

^  vs  ft  y) 


«  = 


1-  *• 


^tere  *.  =  «-<p^.  (/?^  1) (y-H-«)»    ^^  ^^^ 

v(v+i)      •       (r+i)(v+2)  • 

becomes  when  in  s  we  cliaiige  a,  j8,  y  into  a+1,  )34-l,  y  +  2  respec- 
tively.    This  we  shall  now  shew. 

In  the  series  for  F{fi,  /3,  y)  change  /3  into  j8  + 1,  and  y  into 
y+  1,  and  subtract  the  original  valne :  thus  we  obtain 

/'(«,)8+l,  y+l)-^(a,  Ay)  =  ^^^l'(a+l,/3+ 1,  y  +  2)....(l). 

Similarly  we  have 

F{a+l,p,  y+l)-J'(„.|8,y)  =  ^|=^^(«+l,  iS+l,  y+2)  ....(2). 

From  (1)  by  division 

,1      ,   F{a+l,p  +  l,y+Z)  ,„> 

.'      «=*>     J-K/S  +  Ly  +  l)     ^'^- 

From  (2)  by  division  after  changing  j8  into  )8  +  1,  and  y  into 

^      ^(a+l,i8+l,y+2)-*'*' W- 

From  (3)  and  (4)  we  obtain  the  required  result. 
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Then  the  contixiued  fraction  for  z  may  be  prolonged  by  the  aid 
of  the  relation 

1 


1-- 


and  this  may  be  prolonged  to  any  extent,  the  general  terms  being 
-       _(a4-r--l)  (y4-r-l-)8)a; 
"-*~     (y+2r-2)(y  +  2r-l)     ' 
,        (^  +  r)(y  +  r-a)a; 
'^*'""(y  +  2r-l)(y+2r)' 

_iP(a  +  r,  jg  +  r-f  1,  y+2r+l) 
^~  /'(a  +  r,  )8  +  r,  y+2r) 
We  assume  throughout  that  the  infinite  series  are  convergent ; 
as  we  cannot  employ  (1)  and  (2)  without  this  condition ;  it  will 
be  seen  from  Art.  775  that  if  the  numerator  or  denominator  of 
z  is  convergent  then  all  the  infinite  series  which  occur  are  con- 
vergent. 

When  r  is  indefinitely  large  z^  will  not  differ  sensibly  from 
unity. 

where    ^ -(^  +  ^)(^  +  ^)      j>     {a^r^\){fi^T^\)        • 
^^""^    ^^"     l(y  +  2r)  /    ^'^        2(y  +  2r+l)        ^''     ' ' 

and  ^1,  A^y ...  may  be  obtained  from  jBj,  ^,,  ...  respectively  by 

changing  )8  into  j8  +  1  and  y  into  y  + 1. 

A      A 
Thus  ^  f  -^f  ...  may  be  considered  to  be  all  equal  to  unity 

when  r  is  indefinitely  great ;  and  so  by  Art.  679  we  may  consider 
2;^  to  be  also  xmity. 

Since  z^  may  be  considered  to  be  unity  k^z^  becomes  sim- 

Thus  z  is  trancformed  into  an  infinite  continued  fraction. 

802.     For  a  particular  case  put  —^  instead  of  x ;  then  suppose 

afS 
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that  )8=  a,  and  that  a  increases  indefinitely :  thus  the  denominator 
of  z  becomes  , 

,        a;'  X*  ^ 

l.y      1.2.y(y  +  l)'*'l.2.3.y(y+l)(y  +  2)'*'- 

wliich  we  will  denote  by  /  (y)  j  the  numerator  may  be  obtained 
from  the  denominator  by  changing  y  into  y  + 1* 


^^o  k^_i  becomes  — 
and  i^  becomes  — 


(y  +  2r-2)(y  +  2r-l)' 


(y+2r-l)(y  +  2r)' 
Thus  finally      Z/  \     is  transformed  into  an  infinite  continued 

/(r) 


1  a^ 

fraction    ^  where  jo^s 


l^       P^  ^---(y  +  w-lXy  +  m)' 


1  +  ^^ 


1  +  ... 

This  result  may  be  pbtained  independently  in  the  manner  of 
Art.  801 ;  for  we  have 

/(r)  -/(r  + 1) = 7(^/(r + 2)  j  thus 

803*     In  the  result  of  the  preceding  Article  put  o  for  y  and 

V  f(y  +D  ^  —  e"^ 

^  for  X.     Then  it  will  be  found-  that  '^^Jt-t-^  becomes  —r^ — -;r  j 

and  that  p^  becomes  j— g — ^  .     By  multiplying  by  y  and  simpU- 

gy  —  e~* 
fying  the  fractions  we  ultimately  obtain  for  -^ -^  an  infinite 

continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component 

is  ~  ,  the  second  is  ^ ,  and  genenjlly  the  r^  is  ..  . 

For  y  put  —  where  m  and  n  are  :positive  integers;  then  by 
T.iu  34 
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m  m 

6*  —  b"* 

siinplifyiiig  the  fractions  we  obtain  for  -^ an  infinite  con- 

tinned  fraction  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component 

is  — ,  the  second  is  «->  and  generally  the  f^  is  -jr: =-r— » 

w  on  ^  •'  (2r-l)n 

When  r  is  large  e^ough  (2r  - 1 )  n  exceeds  m* ;  hence  by 
Art.  785  the  in;^te  continued  fraction  beginning  with  a  suitable 
component  is  incommensurable  j  and  therefore  the  whole  continued 

m 

fraction  is  incommensurable.     Hence  e"  is  incommensurable  for 
all  integral  values  of  m  and  n. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CONTINtTBD  FRACTIONS. 
1 


1.  ^  Find  the  value  of  5  — 


^^-lir. 


2.  Shewtiiatfn  +  ;r^^     V-fn-^^     V=2. 

(       2»+2w  +  ..J      i       2»-2w-.../ 

3.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  every  component 
is  - :  shew  that  p^^^  =  bq^. 

4.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  every  component 
is  - :  find  the  values  of  jp,  and  q^, 

5.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  if  a.  =  5»=7s>  shew 
that  jp»  +  S'n  =  Iw  +  l. 

6.  In  a  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  if  6^^,  =  1  +a^i 
shew  that  p^  -  K^^p^^  =  ^1  (- 1)",  q^  -  6»^i  q^_^  =  j5  (- 1)*  ;  where 
A  and  B  are  constant  whatever  n  may  be. 

7.  In  an  infinite  continued  fraction  of  the  first  olass  the  n^ 
component  is  ^^^  ; :  shew  that  p,  -  (n'  +  l)p,.,  =»  (-  !)"**• 
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8.  Shew  that  €"'  can  be  transformed  into  an  infinite  con- 
tinued fraction  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component  is  y , 

the  second  is  -= ,  and  generally  the  i^  is  - — r-^ . 

1-aj  °  ''  r-l-a 

9.  Shew  that  log  2  is  equal  to  an  infinite  continued  fraction 
of  the  first  class  in  which  the  first  component  is  y ,  the  second  is 


y  ,  and  generalljr  the  ¥^  is  - — =— ^  , 


10.     Obtain  from  Art.  801  an  infinite  continued  fraction  of 
the  first  class  for  -  log  (1  4-  a;). 


LVIIL    .MISCELLANEOUS  THEOREMS, 

804.  The  present  Chapter  consists  of  some  miscellaneous 
theorems  on  the  following  subjects :  abbreviation  of  algebraical 
multiplication  and  division,  vanishing  fractions,  permutations  and 
combinations,  and  prpbabilit j. 

805.  In  multiplying  together  two  algebraical  expressions  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  abridge  the  written  work  by  expressing 
only  the  coefficients.  For  example,  suppose  it  required  to  multiply 
2a;*  +  a::'  -  3*  +  1  by  »■  +  3a;  —  2 ;  we  may  proceed  thus ; 

2+0+1-3+1 
1+3-2 


2+0+1-3+1 
6+0+3-9+3 
«4_0-2+6-2 

2  +  6-3  +  0-10+9-2 
Thus  the  required  result  is  2a;' +  6a;*  -  3a;*- 10a;"  +  9a; -2. 
A  similar  abridgement  of  the  written  work  may  be  made  in 
division. 

This  mode  of  operation  has  been  sometimes  called  the  method 
qf  detciched  coefficienta, 

34—2 
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806.  Synthetic  Division,  The  operation  .of  diyision  may  how- 
ever  be  still  more  abridged  by  a  method  which  is  due  to  the  late 
Mr  Homer,  and  which  is  called  ayntheHc  division. 

Suppose  it  required  to  divide 

ilaj"  +  Bar-'  +  GaT'*  +  DaT'^  +  JE^o;"-*  +  . . . 
by  ac" +  ajaj"'"*  +  a^"*  +  a^"'  +  a^af "*+...  j 

let  the  quotient  be  denoted  by 

then  it  is  our  object  to  shew  how  j4j,  j4„  jI,,  ...  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

If  we  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  divisor  we  obtain  the  divi- 
dend ;  this  operation  may  be  indicated  as  follows,  expressing  only 
the  coefficients, 

il4-j4j+    -4,+    ^^3+    -4^+... 
1  +   a,  +     a,  +    a,  +    a^  +  . . . 


-fi+  ilj  + 


A+  ^.+ 


a^i4  +  ... 


^+  B^  0+  i>+  i;+... 
here  the  last  line  is  suppose^  to  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by 
adding  the  vertical  columns  between  the  horizontal  lines.  Now 
Ay  B,  G,  ,,.  are  known,  and  we  have  to  find  -4^,  A^,  ^3,  ... ;  for 
this  purpose  we  reverse  the  above  operation  and  perform  the 
following : 

A-¥    B+      C+     i>+     B+. 
^aA-aA^aA^-a,A-. 


-a, 

-»3 

-a. 


—  a  A  —  d  A  —  cb  A  — 


A  + 


A^ 


J„+     A+     il. 
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Here  each  vertical  column  expresses  the  same  result  as  the  cor- 
responding vertical  column  of  the  former  operation,  but  expresses 
it  in  a  form  more  convenient  for  our  object.  For  example,  the 
fourth  vertical  column  of  the  former  operation  gave 

A^  +  a^A^  +  a.^A^  +  a^A=I>; 
and  the  fourth  vertical  column  in  the  present  operation  gives 

The  method  then  may  be  described  as  follows  i 

(1)  If  the  first  term  of  the  divisor  have  a  numerical  coeffi- 
cient, divide  every  coefficient  of  the  dividend  and  divisor  by  this 
coefficient;  the  resulting  coefficients  are  those  intended  in  the 
following  rules. 

(2)  "Write  the  coefficients  of  the  dividend  in  a  horizontal  line, 
with  their  proper  signs,  putting  0  when  any  term  is  wanting. 
This  gives  the  horizontal  row  A+B-{'G  +  I>-hJS+.,. 

(3)  Draw  a  vertical  liue  to  the  left  of  this  series  of  coefficients, 
and  write  in  a  vertical  column  the  coefficients  of  the  divisor  with 
their  signs  changed,  putting  0  when  any  term  is  wanting.  This 
gives  the  vertical  column  —  a^— a^  —  a,  ...  no  notice  being  taken 
of  unity y  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  of  the  divisor. 

(4)  Multiply  each  term  of  this  vertical  column  by  the  first 
coefficient  of  the  quotient,  and  arrange  the  results  in  the  first 
oblique  column.  This  gives  the  oblique  column  —a^A—a^A—a^A^.,, 
the  first  term  of  which  is  to  be  placed  under  B, 

(5)  Add  the  terms  in  the  second  vertical  column  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical  line ;  this  gives  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term 
of  the  quotient.     That  is,  -5  —  a^A  =  A^. 

(6)  "With  the  coefficient  thus  obtained  form  the  next  oblique 

column.     This  gives  —  a^A^  — a^A^  — a^^— the  first  term  of 

which  is  placed  under  (7. 

(7)  Add  the  terms  in  the  third  vertical  column  to  the  right 
of  the  vertical  line ;  this  gives  the  coefficient  of  the  third  term  of 
the  quotient.     That  is,  0  -  a^A-^^  —  a^  =  A^, 

(8)  Continue  these  operations  until  the  work  terminates,  or 
as  many  terms  are  found  as  are  required. 
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807.     For  example,  divide  4a;*  +  3«* - 3*  + 1  bya!p-2aj  +  3; 
4  +  0+    3-    3+    1 
8  +  16  +  14-26-92 
-  12  -  24  -  21  +  39  +  138 


2 
-3 


4  +  8+    7-13-46-63 

Thus  the  quotient  is  4«'+  8*  +  7  -  13a;~*-46aj"*-  53a;~" 

Or  if  we  wish  to  stop  at  46*"*,  we  have 

4aj*+3aj'-3»+l      ..     ^       >r     ,o  -i     i^  -•     53a:-*  -  138a;-' 

—  ,    o    .  o =  4a;"  +  8a;  +  7-13a;  *-46a;  ' ^ — r 5—. 

ar-2aj+3  a;*-2a;  +  3 

If  we  wish  to  stop  at  - 13«-*,  the  oblique  column  -  92  + 138  must 

46 -39a;-' 


be  suppressed,  and  the  result  is  4a;'  +  8a;  +  7 -  13a;-* -- 
K  we  wish  to  stop  at  7,  the  oblique  column 
suppressed,  and  the  result  is  4a;'  +  8a;  +  7  — 


a;'-2a;  +  3* 
If  we  wish  to  stop  at  7,  the  oblique  column  —  26  +  39  must  also  be 

13a; +20 


a;--2»  +  3' 

808.     We  may  observe  that  the  principle  which  is  exemplified 
in  Art.  332  is  pfben  of  use  in  effecting  algebraical  reductions.    For 
example,  suppose  it  required  to  prove  tiie  following  identity : 
(a  +  6  +  c)*-(6  +  c)*-(c  +  o/-(a  +  6)*  +  a*  +  5*  +  c* 

=  12a5c(a  +  6  +  c). 
We  see  that  if  a  =  0,  the  expression  which  forms  the  left-hand 
member  of  the  proposed  identity  vanishes;  we  therefore  infer 
that  this  expression  is  divisible  by  a.  In  the  same  manner  we 
infer  that  the  expression  is  divisible  by  h  and  by  c.  Thus  abe  is 
a  factor  of  the  expression.  And  since  the  expression  is  of  the 
fourth  degree,  there  must  be  another  factor  which  is  of  the  first 
degree;  and  since  the  expression  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
a,  b,  and  c,  this  factor  must  be  a  +  i  +  c. 

Hence  the  expression  must  be  equal  to  kahc  (a  +  6  +  c),  where 
k  denotes  some  numerical  coefficient  which  retains  the  same  value 
for  all  values  of  a,  5,  and  c.  To  determine  k  we  may  ascribe  to 
a,  6,  and  c  any  values  we  find  convenient ;  for  example^  we  may 
suppose  h  =  a  and  c  =  a,  and  we  find  that  ^  =  12. 

Thus  the  proposed  identity  is  demonstrated. 
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The  following  identity  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  same 
manner: 

=  ld2abcd. 

809.  Vanishing  Fractions.  A  fraction  in  which  the  numerator 
and  the  denominator  are  both  zero  on  some  supposition  as  to  the 
value  of  any  quantity  involved,  is  then  called  a  vanishing /raction. 
For  example,  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

a;   —  a*  .  0 

~j 1  vanish  when  aj  =  a ;  the  fraction  then  takes  the  form  ^  , 

a;*  -  o*  ^ 

and  we  cannot  strictly  say  that  it  has  any  definite  value.  But  we 
can  find  the  value  of  the  fraction  when  x  has  any  value  different 
firom  a ;  and  we  can  shew  that  the  more  nearly  x  approaches  to  a 
the  more  nearly  does  the  value  of  the  fraction  approach  to  a 
certain  definite  value.  For  put  oj  =  a  +  A  j  then  by  the  Binomial 
Theorem  the  fraction  becomes 

X     I  ^  >  *^*  ^'  1 — I — 3  • 

Now  as  h  diminishes  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the 

last  fraction  approach  to  the  values  ^  a"'  and  j  a"*  respectively ; 

and  by  taking  h  small  enough,  the  numerator  and  the  denominator 
may  be  made  to  differ  from  these  values  by  as  small  a  quantity  as 
we  please.     Thus  the  fraction  can  be  made  to  approach  as  near  as 

we  please  to  .,         ,  that  is,  to  „  ci    •     This  result  is  expressed 

4    1 
by  saying  that  ^  a"  ig  the  limit  to  which  the  fraction  approaches 

as  X  approaches  to  a. 

We  may  also  arrive  at  this  result  without  using  the  Binomial 
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Theorem.     For  suppose  a  =  y**  and  a  =  6";   then  the  proposed 

fraction  becomes    i — 75 ;  so  long  as  y  is  not  absolutely  equal  to  h 

vre  may  divide  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  y  —  6,  and  so 

put  the  fraction  in  the  form  ?—j- — i^-ji — •    -^  t/  approaches  to 

46 
b  this  fraction  approaches  to  — ,  and  the  fraction  may  be  made 

o 

46 
to  differ  as  little  as  we  please  from  —  by  making  y  -  6  small 

o 

45 
enough.    Thus  the  limit  of  the  fraction  as  y  approaches  to  6  is  -«  ; 

that  is,  the  limit  of  the  fraction  as  x  approaches  to  a  is  ^  ai^^ . 

Questions  respecting  vanishing  fractions  and  limits  belong 
properly  to  the  Differential  Calculus,  to  which  the  student  is 
therefore  referred  for  more  information. 

810.  "We  will  now  give  two  Articles,  which  form  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Cliapter  on  Permutations  and  Combinations.  They 
are  due  to  H.  M.  Jeffery,  Esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

811.  To  find  the  number  of  combinoitions  ofn  things  taken 

1,  2,  3,  iL  at  a  time,  when  there  are  p  of  one  sort,  q  ofanother^ 

r  of  another,  amd  so  on. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  and  suppose  p  of  them  to  be  a,  g^  of 
them  to  be  6,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  so  on.     The  product 

(1  +  ax -\- a^a?  ■{■ +a^Qtf){l  +6a;4-6V+ +6W) 

(1  +ca;+cV+ +(faf) 

contains  the  combinations  of  the  n  letters  taken  1,  2,  3, n  at 

a  time,  namely  in  the  coefficients  of  x,  x',  a^, af  respectively. 

The  number  of  the  combinations  in  each  case  is  found  by  equating 

a,  h,  c, to,  unity.     Thus  the  number  of  combinations  of  the 

h  letters   taken  ^  at  a  time,  is  the  coefficient  of  fic*  in  the  ex- 
pansion of 

(l+a;  +  aj'4-...  +  a?'')(l4-a;  +  a:'  +  ...  +  a!^)(l+a:4-«'  +  ...+aO 
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The  ntimber  of  c6mbinations  when  the  letters  are  taken  k  at  a 
time,  is  the  same  as  the  number  when  they  are  taken  » —  A;  at  a 
time ;  this  may  be  shewn  as  in  Art.  495. 

The  total  number  of  combinations  is  found  by  equating  x  to 
tmity  in  the  above  expression,  and  subtracting  one  from  the  result, 
since  the  first  term  in  the  expansion  of  the  expression  does  not 
contain  Xy  and  therefore  does  not  denote  the  number  of  any  com- 
bination.   Thus  the  total  number  ia  (p+1)  (q+  1) (r  +  1)  ..*...  - 1. 

The  expression  to  be  expanded  may  be  written  thus, 

l^af"-'    1-^a;'^^     Ll?!^ 
1— aj    *     1-aj    '    l-o;    ' 

that  is,  (l-o^**)  (1  -a:«^^)  (l-O (1  -a;)-'*, 

where  /x  is  the  number  of  different  sorts  (5f  letters. 

For  example,  take  the  letters  in  the  word  notation.  It  will  bo 
found  that  the  numbers  of  the  combinations  when  the  letters  are 

taken  1,  2,  8  at  a  time,  are  respectively  5,  13,  22,  26,  22, 

13,  5,  1. 

812.     To  find  the  nwmber  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken 

1,  2,  3,  n  at  a  time,  when  there  a/re'p  of  one  sort,  qj  of  anotlier, 

r  of  another,  and  so  on. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  and  suppose  p  of  them  to  be  o,  2^  of 
them  to  be  5,  r  of  them  to  be  c,  and  so  on. 

Form  the  product  of  the  following  series ; 

,      „         PWaf     F^a'^a?  F^a^^ 

l^P«,  +  .^P^+-^+ +-|^, 

After  the  product  has  been  formed  and  arranged  according  to 
powers  of  Px,  change  P  into  1,  change  P*  into  |2,  chauge  P^ 
into  1 3,  and  so  on;  then  the  coefficient  of  a:*  in  the  result  will 
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consist  of  the  pennntations  of  the  n  letters  taken  k  at  a,  time. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  seen  bj  examining  the  mode 
of  formation  of  each  coefficient  in  particular  cases ;  for  example, 

suppose  n  =  4,  and  p,  q, each=  1 ;  or  suppose  n  =  4,  p  =  2, 

5f  =  l,  r=l.     The  number  ol  the  permutations  will  be  found  by 

making  a,  b,  c,  each  equal  to   unity;   this  may  be  done 

before  the  product  of  the  above  series  is  formed 

For  example,  take  the  letters  in  the  word  noUUum.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  numbers  of  the  permutations  When  the  letters  are 

taken  1,  2, 8  at  a  time,  are  respectively,  5,  23,  96,  354, 1110, 

2790,  5040,  5040. 

813.  "We  will  now  rive  some  further  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Probability. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Wood  in  his  Algebra,  that  there  is  no 
subject  in  which  the  learner  is  so  liable  to  mistake  as  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  probabilities.  Dr  Wood  proceeds  thus :  "  A  single  in- 
stance will  shew  the  danger  of  forming  a  hasty  judgment,  even 
in  the  most  simple  case.     The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 

with  one  die  is  ^,   and  since  there  is  an  equal  probability  of 

throwing  an  ace  in  the  second  trial,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 

2 
probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  two  trials  is  ^ .     This  is  not 

a  just  conclusion;  for  it  woidd  follow  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  in  six  trials  a  person  could  not  fail  to  throw  an 
ace.  The  error,  which  is  not  easily  seen,  arises  from  a  tacit  sup- 
position that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  second  trial,  which  is  not 
the  case  if  an  ace  be  thrown  in  the  first" 

The  above  extract  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  import- 
ant remarks  which  it  contains,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  last  sentence,  which  students  have  often  found 
difficult.  £t  should  be  observed,  to  prevent  any  ambiguity,  that 
the  problem  under  discussion  is  the  following  :  Required  the  pro» 
bability  of  throwing  one  ace  at  least  in  two  trials  with  a  single 
dia    Dr  Wood's   last   sentence  indicates   the   following  as  hia 
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method  of  solutioiL  The  chance  of  an  ace  in  the  first  trial  is 
- ;  if  an  ace  is  obtained  in  this  trial  there  will  be  no  need  of  a 
second  trial.  But  suppose  we  fail  to  throw  ace  the  first  time; 
the  chance  of  this  failure  is  ^ ,  and  then  the  chance  of  success  in 

the  next  trial  is  ^ .     Thus  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  ace  at  least 

in  two  trials  ^^  g  +  g  •  g  *  *^*  "f>  og*     -^^  t^®  error  of  a  peiv 

son  who  estimates  the  chance  ^t  ^  +  ^  maj  be  ascribed  to  the 

circumstance  that  he  changes  the  ^  in  the  product  ^  .  ^  into  unityi 

thus  assuming  that  there  will  be  always  a  second  trial,  althou^ 
the  second  trial  maj  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the 
first  trial  having  been  successful 

This  solution  is  of  course  quite  correct,  but  it  would  probably 

be  considered  by  the  person  who  estimated  the  chance  &t  7  +  ^ 

that  it  does  not  shew  him  his  error,  but  substitutes  a  different 
solution  altogether;  and  he  might  say  there  is  no  uncertainttf 
about  the  occurrence  of  the  second  triaZ^  for  two  trials  are  gua/ravieed 
in  the  enunciation  of  the  jtrohUmy  or  at  least  are  aUoioed  to  us  if 
we  please  to  make  them. 

The  error  really  arises  from  neglect  of  the  following  consi- 
deration :  when  events  are  TmUuaUy  exclusive,  so  that  the  suppo- 
sition that  one  takes  place  is  incompatible  with  ihe  supposition 
that  any  other  takes  place,  then  and  not  otherwise  the  chance  of 
one  or  another  of  the  events  is  the  sum  of  the  chances  of  the 
separate  events. 

In  the  present  problem  success  in  the  first  trial  is  not  incom- 
patible with  success  in  'the  second  trial,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
take  the  sum  of  the  chances  as  the  chance  of  success  in  one  or 
other  of  the  trials. 
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It  is  easy  to  present  the  correct  solution  of.  the  problem  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Thus  besides  Dr  Wood's. solution,  another  has  been 
given  in  Art.  735.  We  may  also  proceed  thus;  The  desired 
event  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  following  three;  suc- 
cess in  the  first  trial  and  failure  in  the  second,  failure  in  the 
first  trial  and  success  in  the  second,  success  in  the  first  trial 
and   success  in  the  second.     The   chances   of  these  events   are 

respectively  ^-^j  r*fi'  fi'S^  ^^^  *^®  events  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, so  that  the  chance  of  obtaining  one  or  another  of  them  is 
5        5        1      ^,    _      11 

814.  This  discussion  naturally  leads  us  to  investigate  the 
probability  of  the  happening  of  one  or  more  events  out  of  events 
which  are  or  which  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  shall  now 
give  some  theorems  on  this  subject. 

I.  Let  there  be  any  number  of  independent  events  of  which 
the  respective  probabilities  are  a,  )8,  y, :  required  the  proba- 
bility of  the  happening  of  one  at  least. 

The  probability  of  all   failing  is  (1 -a)  (1 -^)  (1 -y) ; 

therefore  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  one  at  least  is 
l-(l-a)(l-)8)(l-y)...  This  may  be  written  2a-2a^+2a)9y-... 
or  Pj  -  Pj  +  Pjj  —  P^  +  . . .  suppose,  where  Pi  is  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  single  events,  P^  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of 
pairs  of  events,  Pg  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  triads  of  events, 
and  so  on. 

II.  The  theorem  just  proved  is  true  even  when  the  events 
are  not  independent;  that  is,  the  probability  of  the  happening  of 

one   at    least    of  the    events    is   Pi  -  Pj  +  Pg  -  P4  + where 

Pi,  P^,  Pg,  P^, have  the  meanings  already  stated. 

For  consider  only  two  events  A  and  P ;  let  w  denote  the  whole 
number  of  equally  probable  cases,  w-a  the  number  in  which  A 
occurs,  n^  the  number  in  which  B  occurs,  w^^  the  number  in 
which  both  A  and  B  occur.     To  find  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
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neither  A  nor  B  occurs  we  proceed  thuB :  firom  n  take  away  n^  and 
n/3 ;  we  have  thus  taken  away  too  many  cases,  because  the  cases,  in 
number  Wa/3,  in  which  both  A  and  B  occur  have  been  taken  away 
twice ;  restore  then  w^^.  Therefore  the  whole  number  of  cases  in 
which  neither  A  nor  B  occurs  is  w  —  (n.  +  n^  +  ng^. 

Hence  the  number  of  cases  in  which  one  at  least  of  the  events 
occurs  is  Ua  +  n^  —  nap.  ' 

Therefore  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  one  at  least 

n  n  n        ^       '* 

Similarly  any  other  case  may  be  treated. 

III.  Supposing  that  there  are  n  events,  required  the  proba- 
bility that  an  assigned  m  of  them  will  happen,  and  no  more. 

Suppose  that  the  events  of  which  the  probabilities  are 
a,  fiy  y,  are  to  happen,  and  the  events  of  which  the  proba- 
bilities are  X,.ft,  v, are  no.t  to  happen.     Then  if  the  events 

are  independent  the  required  probability  is 

o^Py (l-X)(l-,.)(l-v) ; 

that  is,    aj8y to  m  factors  i  1  -  2X  +  SA/a  -  SA/av  + >. 

This  we  may  denote  by  Q^-  Q^^^  +  6^+,-  $^+3  + ,  where 

Q^  is  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  m  assigned  events, 
Q^^^  la  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  every 
collection  of  tw  +  1  events  which  includes  the  m  assigned  events, 
Qm+a  ^  *^®  ^^^"^  ^^  ^®  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  every 
collection  of  m  +  2  events  which  includes  the  m  assigned  events, 
and  so  on. 

lY.  As  before  we  may  shew  that  the  theorem  in  III.  is  true 
even  when  the  events  are  not  independent. 

Y.  Required  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  any  m  of 
the  events  and  no  more. 

With  the  previous  notation  this  is 
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It  maj  happen  that  in  some  oases 


this  will  be  the  case  when  the  events  are  all  similar. 

YL  In  II.  we  have  found  the  probability  that  ai  lecut  ono 
event  shall  happen,  and  in  Y.  the  probability  that  jtist  one  event 
shall  happen ;  by  subtracting  the  second  result  £rom  the  first  we 
obtain  the  probability  that  two  events  at  least  shall  happen.  Then 
again  we  know  from  Y.  the  probability  that  just  two  events  shall 
happen  ;  by  subtracting  this  from  the  probability  that  two  events 
at  least  shall  happen  we  obtain  the  probability  that  three  events 
at  least  shall  happen.     And  so  on« 

MISCELLAITBOUS  EYAVPT.KR. 

1.  Having  given 

x  =  by  +  cz'^di^  f/  =  dx  +  cz+duj  z  =  ax  +  hy+duy  u  =  ax  +  hi/  +  ez, 

i.ix  ^        a  h  c  d 

shew  that  1=;^ +  - — r+i +i — j] 

1+a     1+6     1+c     l-hd' 

Xf  f/,  z,  u  being  supposed  all  unequaL 

X  y  z 

2,  If  =  a,  — ^—  =  5,  and =  c,  find  the  relation  be- 

y  +  «  «  +  »  aj  +  y 

tween  a,  b  and  c;  and  shew  that 


a  (I  "be)     b{l-ca)     c{l-ab)' 
3,     Find  the  relation  between  a,  b  and  c,  having  given 

X     a     y     b     z     c 
-+-=£•  +  -=-+-,  xyz  =  abct 
a     X     b     y     c     z     ^  ^ 

and  «*  +  y"+«"  +  2(a6  +  ac  +  6c)  =  0, 

4«     Find  the  relation  between  a,  b  and  c^  having  given 

y     z  z     X    y      X    y 

z     y      '     X     z  y     X 

5,     Eliminate  x,  y,  z  between  the  equations 

9?{^  +  z)^a\  y'(«  +  «)«6»,  «*(a?  +  y)=c',  xyz^abe. 
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6,     Eliminate  a  and  b  £rom  the  equations 

7«     Eliminate  x  and  y  from  the  equations 

8.  Eliminate  a;  from  the  equations 

a     \a/  a       \xj  c      \xj  m       \aj 

9.  Eliminate  x,  y^  z  from  the  equations 

X     y     z  «     y     «     o 


Vy     zj  \z     xj  \x     yj     ' 


10.  Eliminate  x  and  y  from  the  equations 

aa  +  5y  =  0,    aj  +  y  +  a3y  =  0,   V  +  y'-l  =  0. 

11.  Eliminate  a;  and  y  from  the  equations 

y"-aj"=ay-j8a;,     4:xy  =  ax  +  py,    a^  +  y*  =  l. 

12.  If  (a:  +  y/  =  4c*ajy,  (y  +  «)'  =  4a«y«»  («  +  «)*  =  46"«b, 
shew  that  a"  +  5"  +  c*  =fc  2a6c  =  1, 

13.  Eliminate  a  from  -,- 


a'-ha^     a'  +  y''^  a*-^z'' 

14.  Eliminate  a;  and  y  from 

4(aj'  +  y^  =  aaj  +  6y,     2  {a^''y')^ax''by,    xy^tf. 

15.  Shew  that  unless  ahc  +  2a'b'(/ ^aa" -i-bb^+ccf',  the  fol- 
lowing equations  cannot  be  simultaneously  true  : 

a  =  xx^,  b  =  yy^,  c  =  «a^,  2a'=y«'+«y',  2b^=zxf  +  xz\  2</=xy'+yaf. 

16.  Find  the  number  of  permutations  which  can  be  formed 
ynih  the  letters  composing  the  word  examincUion  taken  3  at  a  time. 

17.  Find  the  chance  of  a  one,  a  two,  and  a  three,  of  the 
same  suit,  lying  together  in  a  pack  of  cards  which  consists  of  m 
suits,  and  has  n  cards  numbered  1,  2,  3, in  each  suit 
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18.  A  rectangoLur  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  aiid  is 
divided  into  mn  rectangular  beds  by  m  —  1  walks  parallel  to  two 
sides  and  n-l  walks  parallel  to  the  other  two  sides.  Find  the 
number  of  ways,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly  alike,  in  which  a 
person  can  walk  from  one  comer  to  the  opposite  comer  so*  as  to 
make  the  distance  equal  to  half  the  perimeter  of  the  rectaogla 

19.  If  a;  be  a  proper  fraction,  shew  that 

X  of  of  X  a?  7^ 

20.  If  a;  be  a  proper  fraction,  shew  that 

21.  Eliminate  x^  y^  z  from  the  equations 

(a-y)(y-«)  («-«)=/,  («+y)(y+«)(«+«)=3', 

22.  Shew  that  if  aX+  hY+  cZ=  0,  and  a,X  +  hJT-k- e^Z^O; 
where  X=  cix  +  a^  +  o^,  T=hx  +  \x^  +  6„  Z=  ex  +  c^a^  +  c, ;  then 

J'  1  Y*  \Z^^  ^^«  ^^^ ""  ^"^^  "^  ^^  ^^^^ "  ^"^^  "^  ^^  ^^^'  ~  ^^^^^' . 
Q)c^  -  b^cy  +  (cflti  -  c^ay  +  (o^i  -  aj!>y 

23.  If  flti,  a„  ...  a,,  and  5^,  ft^, ..-  &»  be  two  series  of  posi- 
tive numbers,  each  arranged  in  descending  order  of  magnitude, 

shew  that  t^  +  t^  +  ...  +  ^   is  less,  and   ^  +  ^^+  ...  +  ^  is 

greater,  than  if  the  denominators  6^,  6^^ ...  6^  were  arranged  in  any 
other  order  under  the  numerators  o^,  a^,  ...  a^ 

24.  If  a  be  less  than  6,  shew  that  a  series  of  which  the  general 
term  is  -  ( -j  ^  ~  /   is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  (r  )     • 

T  j       is  increased  by 
adding  the  same  quantity  to  a  and  6. 


(    545     ) 
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1.  Simplify  aj-[2y  +  {3«-3a;-(«  +  y)}]  +  2a;-(y+as).. 

2.  Divide  aV  +  (2ac-6')x*  +  c' by  aa;*-&c*  +  c. 


3.     Beduce  to  its  lowest  terms 


7flB»-4«'-21a;  +  12" 


Ajj   3a:- a  .     x+3a      .,  a-a?         ^       2a- 

^^^KZr7^^^TZ-r-aZ>  *ake  ^-5— 5— — 5  from 


5aj  +  3a      7aj+9a'  2a*+3aaj  +  a;"  a'-x*' 

5.  Solve —=- s —  =  a;-2.  .... 

15  3 

6.  Solve  10«-4y  =  ll,  3aj+2y  =  14J, 

7.  -4,  who  travels  3  J  miles  an  hour,  starts  2  J  hours  before  B 
who  goes  the  same  road  Ut  4j^  miles  an  hour :  find  when  B  over- 
takes A^ 

8.  A  bill  of  XI 00  was  paid  with  guineaa  and  half-crowns, 
and  48  more  half-crowns  than  guineas  were  used  :  find  how  many 
of  each  were  paid« 

9.  Find  the  square  root  of  a*  -t-  2a'  -  a  -h  ^  • 

10.  Solve  g-l)(3x-l)  =  |. 

11.  If  a=l,  6  =  o,  c=3,  d  =  -=y  find  the  value  of 

Z  0 

a -[2a- 36- {4a- 56 -6c- (7a- 86- 9c -10(£)}]. 

12.  Multiply  »"-».(2a-h36)aj  +  6a6  by  a;'-(2a  + 36)aj-»- 6a6  j 
and  divide  14jB*-llaV-66aJ'y"-7a;y+49a;/-l-15y*by  2a^-3ay-5y'. 

13.  Find  theL.c.M.  of  a!*  +  5a:-h6  anda*-f-6aj  +  8. 
,,      ^,      2a;  4- 3a  ^         23a:"4-18aaj-i-17a" 

15.    Solve r  + 


».  A.  35 
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16.  Solve  7a;- 9y  =  23,  9a;-7y  =  57. 

17.  Find  the  time  between  9  and  10  o'clock  when  the  hour- 
hand  and  the  minute-hand  of  a  watch  are  together. 

18.  A,  after  doing  three-fifths  of  a  work  in  30  days,  ealls  in  £, 
and  with  his  help  finishes  it  in  10  days :  find  in  how  many  days 
each  could  do  the  work  alone. 

1 9.  Find  the  square  root  of  ix'  —  1 2xi/  +  9y*  +  4a»  -  Qyz  +  «*. 

20.  Solve  -^-^=L 

x-i     a;-3 

2L     If  o  =  l,  6  =  2,  c  =  ^,  d=^f  find  the  value  of 
o  ^ 

a-[3a-66-{7a-.96-llfl-(13a-156-17o-19(i:)}]. 

22,  Multiply  «*  +  (3a -2b)x-6ab  hj  af  +  (36 - 2a) » - 6a6 ; 
and  divide  a*  —  56«  +15  by  1  —  4a;  +  a*. 

23.  Find  the  g.cm.  of  a;*-4,  a;"+  10a;  + 16,  and  a;'  -  7a;-  18. 
2aj'-a;  +  2       4a;»-l 


24.     Simplify 


4aj"  +  3a;  +  3      2a;-l 


„^      Q,       a;-l      lla;-3     3a;-9     „, 

25.  Solve  -^+-^^^ —  =  2i, 

26.  Solve  ^+^^11,   5a:-3y  =  6. 

27.  A  person  starts  from  Ely  to  walk  to  Cambridge,  which  is 
distant  16  miles,  at  the  rate  of  4^  miles  per  hour,  at  the  same 
time  that  another  person  leaves  Cambridge  for  Ely,  walking  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  in  18  minutes  :  find  where  they  meet.    ' 

28.  In  a  concert-room  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  seated 
on  benches  of  equal  length ;  if  there  were  ten  more  benches  one 
person  less  i^aight  sit  on  each  bench  j  if  there  were  fifteen  fewer 
benches  two  persons  more  must  sit  on  each  bench :  find  the  num- 
ber of  benches,  and  the  number  of  persons  seated  on  each*     • 

29.  Find  the  square  root  of  ai*  -  4«*  +  6a?*  -  8a?  +  9a;' -  4«  +  4. 

30.  Solve  lla;'-lli  =  9a;. 
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31.  If  a  =  l,  6^2,  c  =  3^  c?  =  4,  find  the  values  of 

32.  Multiply  '3  +  a"  by  '2  -  a: ;  and  fijud  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct when  »=•!. 

33.  Keduce  to  its  lowest  terms  ^-j^ — rrr-i — r  • 

.     54.     Add  together  - — =-,  - — -,  aJBid  = — -=, 
®  1-a;'   1  +  a?  1-ar 

35.  Solve  (a;-3)»-3(aj-2)»  +  3(aj^l)*-aj'  =  9-a;. 

36.  Solve  5y  -  3a;  =  2,   6i/-6x=^  1 . 

37.  A  farmer  bought  equal  numbers  of  two  kinds  of  sheep, 
one  at  £3  each,  the  other  at  £4:  each.  If  he  had  expended  his 
money  equally  in  i^e  two  kinds  he  would  have  had  2  sheep  more 
than  he  did;  find  how  many  he  bought. 

38.  The  sum  of  £177  is  to  be  divided  among  15  men,  20 
women  and  30  children,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  man  and  a  child 
may  together  r6<Beive  as  much  as  two  women,  and  the  women  may 
together  receive  £(>0  :  find  what  they  respectively  receive. 

39.  Findthesquareroot  of  ^^+^--  +  |^-j, 

.^      -,  ,        2x       4a;- 3     . 

40.  Solve 7  +     '  ■■  =  9. 

a5-4      a;  +  l 

41.  If  a=l,  6=3,  c=6,  df=7,  find  the  values  of 

cd  —  ab     _    .      .   ,     , ,/ ,-     «  X 

42.  Shew  that  • 
a(a-a;)(a-2a;)=(a-*)(a-6-a;)(a+26-2a;)+5(6-a;)(3a-26-2a;> 

43.  Find  the  g.cm.  and  the  L.C.M.  of  a;*-a;*  +  a;'-a;"  +  a;-  1 
and  a^— 1. 

Ai      a.      Ti.    a;*  +  5a;+6     a;"+6a;  +  5 

1  4  9  36 


45.      Solve  7  T  j; 7  T  5 i"  —  c r  . 

x  +  l     2x-\     Zx-l     6a;-l 


35—2 
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46.  Solve 

2aj  +  3y-8«+35  =  0,    7aj-4y+«-8=0,    12aj-5y-3«  + 10  =  0, 

47.  Find  how  many  gallons  of  water  must  be  mixed  with 
80  gallons  of  spirit  which  cost  15  shillings  a  gallon,  so  that  by 
selling  the  mixture  at  12  shillings  a  gallon  thete  xn&j  be  a  gain 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 

48.  A  and  B  can  together  do  a  work  in  12  days;  A  and  C 
in  15  days ;  B  sSnd  (7  in  20  days :  find  in  how  many  days  they 
will  do  the  work,  all  working  together. 

49.  Pind  the  square  root  of  a  —  c  +  2  J{ah  +10  — ea^  6*). 
3 


50,    Solve  X  = 


4- 


4- 


4  — a* 
61.    Simplify 

(a  +  5  +  c)  (a:  +  y  4- «)  +  (a  +  6  -  c)  (a5  +  y  —  ») 

+  (6  +  c-a)  (y  +  «-a;)  +  (c  +  a- J)  («+a-y), 

52.  If  8  =  — 5 ,  shew  that 

{(«-a)  +  («-6)i»  =  («-«)»  + («-6)»+ 3  (5-a)(*-6)c. 

53.  'Find  the  g.c.m.  of  x* -- 2x'y  +  5xY -  ^xt/* -h  iy*  and 
X*  -  3a;V  +  Gic'y"-  3a:2^  +  5/. 

54.  Smiphfy + ,         ./    m- 

a  -r  6     x  —  a     {x-a)(x-b) 

55.  Solve  {Zx  - 1)>  +  (4a;  -  2)*  =  {5x  -  3)'. 

56.  Solve ^  +  '-^ — 5  =  2,  ^ ^  +  •# — «  =  1- 

a;-3     y+3       '  2a;  +  3     2y  +  3 

57.  A,  B,  G  are  employed  on  a  piece  of  work.  After  3  d&ys 
A  is  discharged,  one-third  of  the  work  being  done.  After  4  dajTi 
more  B  is  discharged,  another  third  of  the  work  being  done. 
C  then  finishes  the  work  in  5  days,  Pind  in  how  many  days  each 
could  separately  do  the  work. 
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58.  A  person  walks  from  A  to  B^  a,  distance  of  7^  miles,  in 
2  hours  17i  minutes,  and  returns  in  2  hours  20  minutes.  His 
rates  of  walking  up  hill, 'down  hill,  and  on  a  level  road  being  3, 
3i,  and  3^  miles  respectively,  find  the  length  of  level  road  between 
A  and^. 

69,     Find  the  cube  root  of 

&B*  -  12ic*  +  6x'  -  37a;*  -»■  36a;'  -  9a;*  +  Slaj'  -  27a?*  -  27, 

60.  .  Solve  fr^^)f-^^^)  =  (^^a)(^4.&) 

{x-ma)  (x-b)      (a;  -  a)  (wia;  -  6) 

61.  Simplify 24 1«-1  (a5-l)}{a,-|  (a,-2)}|a!  -  |(«-  IJ)}, 
and  subtract  the  result  from  {x  +  2)  {x+  3)  {x  +  4). 

62.  Divide  (-^+3-2)   by . 

63.^    Find  the  a  cm.  of 

da;' -  18«'y  + 1  lay  -  %■  aad  7a;*  -  23a:y  +  6y. 

64.  Simplify  -J =-  +  -1-^—5 — T  +     .      . — r-  • 

*^    "^  a*  +  a5+l     a;*  +  a;*  +  l       a;*  +  aJ*+l 

/•BT      a  1         4r        a;-2     aj  +  4     „a;-l 

65.  Solve  ^-^^=_-2^, 

66.  Solve^  +  ?^  =  2.       ^±^=y±|J 

a;- 3a     y-ob  x-\-a      y  +  3o 

67.  A  man  bought  a  house  which  cost  him  4  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase  money  to  put  it  in  repair.  It  then  stood  empty  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  he  reckoned  her  was  losing  5  per  cent, 
upon  his  total  outlay.  He  then  sold  it  again  for  £1192,  by  which 
means  he  gained  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  purchase  money  :  find 
what  he  gave  for  the  house. 

68.  A  certain  resolution  was  carried  in  a  debating  society  by 
a  majority  which  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  number  of  votes 
jgiven  on  the  losing  side ;  but  if  with,  the  same  number  of  votes 
10  more  votes  had  been  given  to  the  losing  side,  the  resolution 
would  only  hav«  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  one :  find  the 
number  of  votes  given  on  each  side. 
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69.  8o\yeJx-'Ja  +  J{ie'ha-h)=Jb. 

70.  Solve  («-2)(«-3)  =  i^|^. 

71.  If  a  =  2,  6  =  3,  c  =  6,  rf=5^  find  the  value  of 
»/{(a  +  c  -&)•(£} + ^{{b  +  d)  (5  J-  4c)}.  +  ^{(c  -  a)  (ef  -  6)}. 

72.  Shew  that 

a;(y  +  «)"  +  y(«  +  a;)'  +  «(aj  +  y)*-4a;y«=(y  +  «)(«  +  a;)(a;  +  y). 

73.  Find  the  o.cii.  of 

5aj«-.19«'  +  55«-426  and  4aJ»-15a;*-38a:4-65. 

75.  Solve  V{(«-a)-+2a6  +  5"}  =  ar-a  +  6. 

76.  Solve  aaj+cy+6»=ca;+6y+a«=6a;+ay+c»=a*+5'+c*7-3a6c. 

77.  ii  and  ^  start  together  from  the  same  point  on  a  walking 
match  round  a  circular  course^  After  half  aH  hour  A  has  walked 
three  complete  circuits,  and  B  four  and  a  half.  Assuming  that 
each  walks  with  uniform  speed,  find  when  B  next  overtakes  A. 

78.  On  a  certain  day  macker^  were  being  sold  at  a  certain 
price  per  dozen ;  on  the  next  day  twice  as  many  mackerel  could 
be  bought  for  one  fthilling  as  dozens  eould  be  bought  for  a  sovereign 
on  the  day  before :  the,  whole  price  of  20  mackerel  bought  10  on 
one  day  and  10  on  the  other  being  2s.  2d.f  determine  the  price  of 
a  mackerel  on  each  day, 

79.  If  x  =  ;^{a  +  Jan^-h  H/ia-J^^TTb'),  shew  that 

a^  +  3&B-2a=0. 

80.  Solve  (aj'  +  8a:"+16aj-l)*-aj=3. 

81.  Shew  that  (^  +  g'  +  r)*  = 

4  (^»  +  j«  +  r^+  Zpqr)  {p-^q  +  r)'+  6^t^-¥  6/^^'+  6^y-  3p*-  3$^*-  3r\ 

82.  If  X=ax-¥Cf/  +  hz,    T  =^  ex  •\- by -^  az,    Z  =  bx  +  ay -i- cz, 
shew  that  X'+  F«  +  -^"-  TZ^^X-XY 

=  (a*  +  6"  +  c*-6c-ca-a6)(iB"  +  y*  +  «*-y»-«aj-ay). 
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83.  Find  fhe  o.  c.  m.  of  1x*  -  lOoaj"  +  3a V  -  ia^x  +  4a*  and 
8a;*-13aaj'  +  6aV-3a'aj+3a*.  .  , 

84.  SixapUfy     1  1  2.         W        M 


\-x     1+ic     l  +  i*     l  +  aj*     !  +  »•' 

85.  Solve  — H-5— o 5 —  = i • 

86.  Sblve  aj  +  y  +  «  =  a  +  64-c, 

ax  +  hy  +  cz  =  bo-\-ca  +  ab, 

(6  -  c)  a;  +  (c  -  a)  y  +  (a  -  6)  «  =  0. 

87.  The  present  income  of  a  railway  company  would  justify 
a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  if  there  were  no  preference  shares.  But 
as  £400000  of  the  stock  consists  of  such  shares,  which  are 
guaranteed  7  J  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  ordinary  shareholders 
receive  only  6  per  cent.     Find  the  amount  of  ordinary  stock. 

88.  The  road  from  a  place  ^  to  a  place  B  first  ascends  for 
five  miles,  is  then  level  for  four  miles,  and  afterwards  descends  for 
six  miles,  the  rest  of  the  distance ;  a  man  walks  £rom  il  to  ^  in 
3  hours  52  minutes ;  the  next  day  he  walks  back  to  -4  in  4  hours, 
and  he  then  walks  half  way  to  B  and  back  again  in  3  hours 
55  minutes :  find  his  rates  of  walking  up  hill^  on  level  ground, 
and  down  hilL  , 

89.  Find  the  value  to  five  places  of  decimals  of 

{161  +  n/19360}"*. 

90.  Solve —  +  — \ —  =  2. 

x+a-c     x+b-c 

91.  Find  the  value  when  x=  5  of 

3a5-[5y-{2a;-(3«-3y)  +  2«-(a;-2y~«)}]. 

92.  Shew  that  (y-«)*  +  («-a;)*  +  (a;-y)* 
^2{(j/-zy{z-xy  +  {z-xy{x-^yy^{x-yy{y-zy\ 

93.  Find  the  g.cm.  of  «"+  (5m-3)a:"  +  (6wi'-15w)«-..18m' 
and  jc"  +  (m- 3) a;*- (2m' +  3m)  JB  +  6m'. 
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96.  Solve  sc*  +  y"  +  af  =  Sajya^    «  — a  =  y-6  =  «-c. 

97.  A  bag  contains  sixpences,  shillings,  and  half-crowns ;  the 
three  sums  of  money  expressed  by  the  different  coins  are  the  same: 
if  there  are  102  coins  in  the  bag  find  the  number  of  sixpences, 
shillings,  and  half-crowns. 

98.  A  person  walks  fix)m  ^  to  J?  at  the  rate  of  3|  miles  per 
hour,  and  from  ^  to  C7  at  4  miles  per  hour;  in  returning  he 
calculates  that  he  can  complete  the  distance  in  the  same  time  by 
walking  uniformly  at  3f  miles  per  hour,  but  being  detained 
14  minutes  at  ^  he  has  to  walk  to  ^  at  4  miles  per  hour  to  finish 
it  in  the  same  time:  find  the  distance  from  ui  to  j9,  and  from 
^toC. 

99.  If  X=ax-¥C]/  +  bZf  Y=cx  +  hj/-{-aZf  ^=hx+  ay  +  cz, 
shew  that 

100.  Solve  a^  -  223a:  + 12432  =  0. 

101.  Solve  (4a;  +  2)*  -  (3a;  -  1)*  =  (2a;  +  4)*  -  (a;  -  3)*. 

102.  Find  three  consecutive  numbers  whose  product  is  equal 
to  fifteen  times  the  middle  number. 

103.  Solveflj  +  y=9,      -  +  -=^. 

^       '      X     y     2 

104.  If  X  varies  jointly  as  y  and  z ;  and  y  varies  directly  as 
a;  +  « ;  and  if  a;  =  2  when  «  =  2,  find  che  value  of  z  when  a;  =  9. 

5     2 

105.  Sum  to  18  terms  1  +  ^  +  ^  +  ..• 

o      0 

106.  Sum  to  6  terms  and  to  infinity  14  -  7  +  3  ^  -  ... 
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107.  If  the  number  of  combinations  of  2n  things  taken  n—1 
together  be  "to  tiie  number  of  combinations  of  2  (n—1)  things 
taken  n  together  as  132  is  to  35,  find  n. 

108.  Shew  that  2"'--^2'"-^  +  '^^'^f  ^^2'"--- ... +(~1)"=1. 

109.  In  the  expansion  of  (oi  4-  Oj,  +  ...  +  a  J*  if  w  is  a  positive 
integer,  and  m  greater  than  w,  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  any 
term  in  which  none  of  the  quantities  a^,  a,,  ...  a^  appears  more 
than  once  is  [w.  - 

110.  Given  log 2= -3010300  and  log  3=  4771213,  find  the 
integral  values  between  which  x  must  lie  in  order  that  the  integral 
part  of  (1*08)*  may  contain  four  digits. 

111.  Solve  {a(6  +  aj-a)}l  +  {6(a  +  aj-5)}i  =  {a;(a  +  5-a;)}i. 

112.  If  a  and  j8  be  the  roots  of  the  equation  aaj*  +  bx  +  o  =  0, 

form  the  equation  whose  roots  are  7^  and  -  • 

Pa 

113.  Solve-+?^=|,      scy  =  8. 

y     X     2  ^ 

114.  If  a- 4  :  aj-2  ::  a;-l  :  «+ 3,  find  a;. 

115.  Sum  nine  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  of  which 
18  is  the  middle  term. 

116.  Sumto«termspi-^+3.^+y-^  +  ... 

117.  Prove  that  the  number  of  ways  in  which  p  positive 
signs  and  n  negative  signs  may  be  placed  in  a  row  so  that  no  two 
negative  signs  shall  be  together  is  equal  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations ofp  +  1  things  taken  n  together. 

118.  Determine  the  coefficient  of  as'  in  the  expansion  accord- 

ing  to  ascending  powers  of  x  of  -^ — jz ~ , 

where  m  and  n  are  positive  integers  of  which  m  is  the  less. 

119.  Determine  whether  the  series  whose  n*^  term  is 
,y(n'  +  l)  — n  is  convergent  or  divergent. 
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120.  rindtheyalueof  :^[^P^.-^j:^}. 

Given  log  105  =  2-0211893,  log  5303214  =  6-7245391, 
log  3768894  =  6-576214. 

121.  Solve  (4  +  5a;-aO*  =  2*a*  +  (aJ*  +  3ar~4)*. 

122.  Find  the  relation  between  the  coefficients  of  the  equa- 
tion oaf  +  fee  +  c  =  0,  that  one  root  may  be  double  of  the  other, 

123.  Solve  !  +  !='"■*•»'-       ^ 


X     y       12"       x-^y-\-b 

124.  Divide  111  into  three  parts  so  that  the  products  of  each 
pair  may  be  in  the  proportion  of  4,.  5,  and  6. 

125.  Find  the  number  of  terms*  of  an  arithmetical  progression 
of  which  the  first  term,  the  sum,  and  the  common  difference  are 
given :  find  the  conditions  whdch  must  hold  if  there  be  two  such 
numbers. 

126.  Find  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  n  terms  of  a  geo- 
metrical progreseaon  of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and  the  common 
ratio  r. 

127.  Shew  that  tike  number  of  ways  in  which  vtva  things  can 
be  divided  among  ia  persons^  so  that  each  shall  have  n  of  them 

|mn 

is . 

\nT  - 

128.  Shew  that  the  coefRcient  of  iB""*"*""*  in  the  expansion 
of  ;- (a  ^  2""*'  {(w  +  ^r)  (n  +  2r  +  2)  +  »},  r  being  0  or  any  posi- 

tive  integer. 

129.  Find  the  coefficient  of  x^  in  the  expansion  of 

(l+2a?-.3a:'+a')'. 

2'     3'     4' 

130.  Shew  that  1  +  ,-«-+,«+  .-r  +  ...  =  5«. 

[2     [3      ^ 

131.  Solve  ^(a:«-8aj  +  15)+V(a^  +  2a:-15)  =  V(4a:»^18«+18). 

132.  The  numerically  greater  root  of  aa?  -  fta;  +  c  =  0  has  the 

same  sign  as  - ;  and  the  numerically  less  root  the  same  sign  as  - . 
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133.  Solve  a:  +  y  +  «  =  a  +  6  +  c,      ?  +  ^+?=3, 

^  .     '      a     0     c 

x*  +  y'  +  z'  =  a'  +  h'  +  c'. 

134.  Twa  persons  A  and  B  divide  equally  a  sum  of  money 
consisting  of  half-crowns^  shillings,  and  sixpences;  the  values  of  the 
several  parts  being  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  15,  4,  and  1. 
It  is  found  that  each  has*  60*  coins,  A  having  two  half-crowns 
more  than.  JB.     Determine  the  sum  and  the  coins  each  had. 

135.  The  p^  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  -  ,  and 

1  vo  + 1 

the  q^  term  is  -  :  shew  that  the  sum  ofpq  terms  is  ^-^. — . 
p  J 

136.  If  Of  bf  e  he  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  a,  j8,  y 
in  harmonical  progression,  and  -+-  =  -  +  -,  shew  that  aa,  Ift, 

cy  are  in  geometrical  progressioBL 

137.  Find  the  number  of  words  beginning  and  ending  with 
a  consonant  which  can  be  formed  out  of  the  word  equation. 

138.  If  a^  be  the  coeflScient  of  as*"  in  the  expansion  of  (1  +  a:)**, 

(-l)"|2w 
shew  that  a."  -  a,"  +  a/ -  a "  +  ...  =      ,    ,  — . 

"        '        '        ■  \n]n 

139.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 
divergent:  I  +  -72  "*"  ^^3  "*"  J/4  "*"  *•• 

140.  If  y  =  «--  +  --. ..shew  that  a  =  y  +  j^  +  ^+  ... 

141.  Solve  (a;-  3)'  +  3a;- 22  =  ^(o* - 3a;  +  7). 

142.  The  number  of  soldiers  present  at  a  review  is  such  that 
they  could  all  be  formed  into  a  solid  square,  and  also  coidd  be 
formed  into  four  hollow  squares  each  four  deep  and  ea«h  con- 
taining 24  more  men  in  the  front  rank  than  when  formed  into  a 
solid  square :  find  the  whole  number. 

17 

143.  Solve  6a;*- a:y-12y«=: 0,       »"+2y'  =  Yg. 
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144.  If  the  speed  on  a  railway  is  20  miles  an  hour  it  is  found 
that  the  expenses  are  just  paid.  J£  the  speed  is  more  than  20 
miles  an  hour  the  increase  of  the  receipts  is  found  to  vary  as  the 
increase  of  the  velocity,  while  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  working 
is  found  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  increase  of  the  velocity ;  at 
the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour  the  expenses  are  just  paid :  find  the 
velocity  at  which  the  profits  will  be  greatest. 

145.  Shew  that  the  number  p^  +  lOp^  +  lO'p^  + ...  +  10^  ^ 
divisible  by  13  if  the  following  expression  is, 

146.  If «  be  the  sum  of  an  odd  number  of  terms  in  geome- 
trical progression,  and  «'  the  sum  of  the  series  when  the  signs 
of  the  even  terms  are  changed,  shew  that  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  terms  will  be  equal  to  ss'. 

147.  If  there  be  n  straight  lines  lying  in  one  plane,  no  three 
of  which  meet  at  a  point,  the  number  of  groups  of  n  of  their 
points  of  intersection  in  each  of  which  no  three  points  lie  in  one 

of  the  straight  lines  is  ^  |n  — 1. 

148.  Shew  that  2* .  4* .  8^.  16^^ ...  =  2. 

149.  Find  the  Coefficient  of  x*  in  the  expansion  of 

150.  Shew  that  if  the  logarithms  of  n  quantities  with  respect 
to  n  bases  in  geometrical  progression  be  all  equal  they  will  also 
be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  ratio  of  any  one  among  these 
quantities  to  the  preceding  quantity,  with  respect  to  the  common 
ratio  of  the  progression  as  baea 

151.  Solve  2f^^?(-JL2i?^^3^). 

2a; +  1  3a; +  1         2a; +  3  a;-l 

152.  Shew  that  if  a  quadratic  equation  be  satisfied  by  more 
than  two  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  the  equation  is  an 
identity.     Apply  this  property  to  establish  the  identity 

a'{X'-b){X'-c)     b'{x-c){x''a)     c*  (a;~a)  (a;--5)_    - 
(a_5)(a-c)    ■*"    (b-c){b-a)    "*■    (c-a)(c-6) 
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163.    Solve  (as* +  2^- =  6,   {«?-if)^^\: 
y  35 

154,  Bronze  contains  91  per  cent,  of  copper,  6  of  zinc,  and 
3  of  tin.  A  mass  of  bell-metal  (consisting  of  copper  and  tin  only) 
and  bronze  fused  together  is  found  to  contain  88  per  cent,  of 
copper,  4*875  of  zinc,  and  7*125  of  tin.  Find  the  proportion  of 
copper  and  tin  in  bell-metaL 

155,  Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  first  n  natural 

V       ^  1       X           jx       X      XI.      .    (w-l)w(w  +  l)(3n4-2) 
numbers  taken  two  and  two  together  is  -^ ^- — \)a       -• 

156,  Four  numbers  are  taken,  the  first  three  in  G.P.,  and  the 
]3fit  three  in  h.p,;  again  four  numbers  are  taken,  the  first  three 
in  H.P.,  and  the  last  three  in  G.P.  :  shew  that  if  the  first  two 
numbers  are  the  same  in  each  set  the  last  of  the  first  set  will  be 
less  than  the  last  of  the  second. 

157,  Find  the  number  of  different  arrangements  that  can  be 
made  of  bars  of  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  so  that  the  blue  and 
the  green  bars  shall  never  come  together. 

158,  If  (5^72  + 7)'"  =  w  +  a,  where  m  and  n  are  positive  in- 
tegers and  a  less  than  unity,  shew  that  a  (w  +  a)  =  1,  if  w  be  odd, 

159»    Find  the  coefficient  of  a*  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  -  2aj  +  3a:' -4aj' +,..)"*. 

160.  If  the  whole  number  of  persons  bom  in  any  jnonth 

be  j^T  of  the  whole  population  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 

the  number  of  persons  who  die  ^^ ,  find  the  number  of  months 

in  which  the  population  will  be  doubled. 

Given  log  2  =  -3010300,  log  3  =  -4771213,  log  7  =  -8450980. 

161.  Solve  a;*+ 1  =  2(1  +  0:)*. 

162.  A  and  B  run  a  race  round  a  two  mile  course.  In  the  first 
heat  B  reaches  the  winning-post  2  minutes  before  A,  In  the  second 
heat  A  increases  his  speed  2  miles  an  hour,  and  B  diminishes 
his  by  the  same  quantity ;  knd  A  then  reaches  the  winning-post 
2  minutes  before  B,     Find  at  what  rate  each  ran  in  the  fii'st  heat. 
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163.  Solve      -^ — ^^— ?-  + ^^— r  =  4, 

(a:  + 2y)V  (y  +  2«/  =  5  («  +  y)»  +  4y. 

164.  Solve ^=-J^= ?_^=a;  +  y  +  2. 

y  +  «  +  l     z  +  x     aj  +  y— 1  ^ 

165.  Shew  that  the  number  Po  +  lOp^-hlO'p^-h  ,..-¥lO'p^  is 
divisible  by  101  if  the  foUowiug  expression  i^ 

A  +  lQPj-(;?,  +  lOp,)  +  (;?,  +  10pJ-.... 

166.  If  a,  &,  c  be  three  quantities  such  that  a  is  the  arith- 
metical mean  between  &  and  c,  and  c  the  harmonical  mean  between 
a  and  5,  shew  that  b  is  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  c : 
and  compare  a,  b,  e. 

167.  In  a  plane  there  are  m  straight  lines  which  all  pass 
through  a  given  point,  n  others  which  all  pass  through  another 
given  point,  and^  others  which  all  pass  through  a  third  given  point: 
supposing  no  other  three  to  intersect  at  anj  point  £nd  the  number 
of  triaogles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  straight  lines. 

168.  If  a,  =  r-(r-l)n  +  (r-2)^t(5^ 

to  r  terms,   shew   that  a, =(-!)* «!•-<•  if  f  be  less  than  «-l, 
a^  =  0  if  r  be  greater  than  w  —  1,  and  a^_^  =  (—  !)•. 

169.  Find  the  coefficient  of  a®  in  the  expansion  of 

(l4.2a;-3x'-a;*)* 

170.  Given  log^^  2  =  -30103,  find  log,^  50. 

171.  Solve  aji  +  a;""i  =  ^q  (*  +  «"*)• 

172.  If  a  and  P  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  aa?-^bx  +  c  =  0, 
form  the  quadratic  whose  roots  are  (a  +  j8)*  and  (a  -  ^)*. 

173.  Solve    8^(aj»-y*)  =  a;  +  9y,  . 

aj*+  2«*y  +  y"  +  «  «  2«"  +  2a!y  +y  +  606. 
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174.  A  and  B  engage  to  reap  a  field  in  12  days.  The  times 
in  whicH  they  could  siBparately  reap  an  acre  are  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  3.  At  the  end  of  6  days,  as  they  find  they  cannpt  fjm'ali 
the  work  in  the  stipulated  time,  they  call  in  C  and  finish  it  with 
his  help.  The  time  in  which  A  and  C  together  could  have  reaped 
the  field  is  to  the  time  in  which  £  and  G  together  could  have 
reaped  it  as  7  is  to  8.  Find  in  how  many  days  the  field  would 
have  been  reaped  if  G  load  worked  from  the  first. 

175.  A  tradesman  has  eight  weights,  two  of  1  oz.  each,  two 
of  5  oz.  each,  two  of  25  oz.  each,  two  of  125  oz.  each  :  shew  that 
he  can  weigh  with  a  pair  of  scales  any  integral  number  of  ounces 
from  1  up  to  312. 

176.  Find  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression  so  that 
their  sum  may  be  15,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  85, 

177.  Out  of  2n  men  who  have  to  sit  down,  half  on  each  side 
of  a  long  table,  p  particular  men  desire  to  sit  on  one  side  and  q  on 
the  other :  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

178.  Shew  that  the  coefficient  of  af^  in  the  expansion  of 
(9a*  +  6aaj  +  ^ic*)-^  is  2*'  (Sa)-'-'. 

179.  Shew  that  the  series  w,  +  w,  +  ...  +  w^  +  .. .  is  convergent 

if  firom  and  ailer  a  certain  term  the  value  of  (u^)^  is  always  less 
than  some  finite  quantity  which  is  itself  less  than  unity,  and 
divergent  if  the  value  is  imity  or  greater  than  unity, 

11  1 

180.  Shew  that  l-^"? T\~  o— qT — t\»-o    a  / t^-  ••• 

2(w+l)     2.3(n+l)'     3.4(71+1)" 

=  log(l  +  ~)  •     Hence  shew  that  (1  +  -J   increases  with  n, 

181.  Solve  9a:* +  4a;«  =  l+12a;*. 

182.  Three  persona  A,  B,  (7,  whose  ages  are  in  geometrical 
progression,  divide  among  them  a  sum  of  money  in  amounts 
proportional  to  the  ages  of  each.  Five  years  afterwards  when  G 
is  double  the  age  of -i  they  similarly  divide  an  equal  sum;  A  now 
received  £17.  10«.  more  than  before,  and  fi  £^.  10«.  more  than 
before.     Find  the  sum  divided  on  each  occasion. 
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184.    If  aj  =  cy+&«,  y-az-^-cx,  z  =  bx  +  atf,  shew  iliat 


^(l-«')-V(l-6«)     V(l-0' 
and  find  the  relation  between  a,  5,  and  c. 

185.  Shew  that  in  the  scale  with  radix  nine,  every  xiiimber 
which  is  a  perfect  cube  must  end  with  0  or  1  or  8. 

186.  Find  the  sum  of  the  products  which  can  be  formed  by 
midtiplying  together  any  three  terms  of  an  infinite  G.  P.;  and  shew 

■  that  if  this  sum  be  one-third  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  terms 

the  common  ratio  is  ^  . 

187.  A"  vessel  is  filled  with  a  gallons  of  wine,  another  with 
h  gallons  of  water ;  c  gallons  are  taken  out  of  each ;  that  &om  the 
first  is  transferred  to  the  second,  and  that  from  the  second  to  the 
first ;  this  operation  is  repeated  r  times ;  shew  that  the  quantity  of 

wine  in  the  second  vessel  will  be r  (1  —  ©O  where  o  =  1  • ^ . 

a  +  6^        X-  /  x-  ^      J 

1  4-  2a; 

188.  By  Comparing  two  expansions  of  -= — ^ ,  shew  that 

(    ^\•     1      o_.(3n-l)(3n-2)     (3n  -  2)  (3n  -  3)  (3n  -  4) 
(-1)  =l-37»  + ^ ^ 

(3»  -  3)  (3n  -  4)  (3»  -  5)  (3»  -  6) 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer,  and  the  series  stops  at  the  first 
term  that  vanishes. 

189.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  conyergent 

1        |2         13         |4 
or  divergent:   l+-xX+^x'+^af  +  ^iX*  +  ,.. 

190.  If  log  5 8  ^®  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers 

3       1 
of  X,  shew  that  the  coefficient  of  a^  is  -  or  -.according  as  n  is 

n      n 

even  or  odd. 
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19L     Solve  (l+iB^«  =  2aaj(l-a»). 

192.  Shew  that  if  aj,  y,  z  are  real  quantities 

c;innot  be  negative. 

193.  Solve  aj*  +  y+l=w'a:y-iB'y*,    xy {n^x - y)  =^ x ^ n^y. 

194.  Shew  that  the  equations  aa;+6y+(»=0  and  aa:*+5y*+c«;*=0 
wiU  be  satisfied   by  taking  j^  =  ^^  =  ^_£^.;    .bere 

195.  In  Art,  458  we  arrive  at  an  a.  p.  of  which  the  first 

term  is  -  -  --  +  —^  and  the  common  diflference  is  —^ :  stew  that 

if  this  be  arranged  in  groups  of  q  terms  each,  the  m"»  group  is 
equal  to  the  m^  term  of  the  A.  P.  of  which  the  first  term  is  a  and 
the  common  difference  is  6. 

196.  The  first  term  of  a  certain  series  is  a,  the  second  term 
is  5,  and  each  subsequent  term  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  the 
two  preceding  terms :  shew  that  the  rl^  term  is 

i(^-»){i-(-r>- 

197*  If  all  the  permutations  of  n  things  a,b,Cy,,,l  taken 
all  together  be  formed,  and  from  any  permutation  as  aha  *♦.  ^  be 

formed  the  fraction  ^  ,    ^  , .  .    ^  ,  ,    .       . j- -,  shew  that 

a(a  +  6)(a  +  6  +  c)  ...  (a  +  6  +  ...Q 

the  sum  of  all  these  fractions  is  -7 •, . 

(WC  ...  I 

198.  Shew  that 

199.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent 
or  divergent:  (^^,-  |)  \  (^^,-  |)"'  +  (^^  |)  *+  ... 

T.  A.  36 
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200.  If  n  is- any  posidye  integer,  find  the  value  of 

n-*»-w(»-l)"*»  +  ^^^^(»-2)-**-... 

201.  Multiply  out  (1  -  oj)  (1  -  aO (1  -  aO(l  -  «*) (1 "  «") ;  ^^ 
find  the  form  of  the  series  up  to  as"  when  the  number  of  factors  is 
infinite. 

202.  Shew  that 

203.  Shew  that  money  will  increase  fifby-fold  in  a  century 
at  4  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest^  having  given 
log2  = -301030,  logl3  =  1113943. 

204.  Shew  that  Jp''  +  4p  =  »+ ~  i-  JL  J_  -L  ... 

205.  Find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  a  substance  of  a  ton 
weight  may  be  weighed  by  weights  of  9  lbs.  and  14  lbs. 

206.  If  /|  _  9  \  /]  _  9  4.  fl»«\  ^^  expanded  in  ascending  powers 
of  Xy  find  the  general  term. 

207.  If  n  is  a  positive  integer,  and  x  a  positive  pn^r  fraction, 

1  —  a;*"*"*  1  -  ic" 

shew  that  r—  is  less  than . 

n+ 1  n 

208.  Shew  that  n*-4w^  +  57i'-  2w  is  divisible  by  12  for  aU 
values  of  n  greater  than  2. 

209.  From  a  bag  containing  10  counters,  3  of  which  are 
marked,  5  are  to  be  drawn  ;  and  the  drawer  is  to  receive  a  shilling 
if  in  his  drawing  the  thi'ee  marked  counters  come  out  together : 
find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

210.  Determine  whether  the  following  series  is  convergent  or 

1      2*      3' 
divergent:  1 +  _ +^3 +-,  + ... 

211.  If  the  square  of  the  sum  of  n  real  quantities  is  equal  to 

=-  times  the  sum  of  their  products  taken  two  and  two  together, 

the  n  quantities  are  all  equal  to  one  another. 
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212.  Shew  that 

25{(6-cy  +  (c-a7  +  (a-5)^}{(6-c)»  +  (c-a)»  +  (a-6)»} 
=  21  {{b  -  cy  +  (c  -a)"  +  (a  -  hy}\ 

213.  If  a  man  48'years  old  can  buy  an  annuity  of  £150  a 
year  for  £1812. 16«.,  interest  being  reckoned  at  5  per  cent.,  deter- 
mine what  is  considered  the  expectation  of  life  at  48.  Having 
given  that  log  2  = '3010300,  log  3  = -4771213,  log  7  =  -8450980, 
log  M872=: -0745239. 

214.  If    -  denote  the  f^  convergent  to    ^^ — ,  shew  that 

p.+p,-^  ...  +P,..,=P,.-P,y         ^3+^5+  ...  +^„.,=?,,-^,. 

215.  Find  the  proper  fractions  which  satisfy  the  condition 
that  the  sum  of  five  times  the  numerator  and  eleven  times  the 
denominator  shall  be  1031. 

216.  Shew  that  if  9i  be  a  positive  integer,  and  x  such  that 
no  denominator  vanishes, 

_l__w_l_      ^(^-1)      1  (~1)* 

05+1      la;  +  2         1.2      x-hS     '"     x  +  n  +  l 


(a34-l)(a;+ 2)  ...  (a:  +  w+ 1) ' 

217.  If  j9  be  a  positive  proper  fraction,  and  a  and  h  positive 
quantities,  shew  that  (a  4-  by  a*"*  is  less  than  a  +pb, 

218.  If  3,  or  5,  or  .7,  or  9  be  raised  to  any  power,  shew  that 
the  digit  in  the  tens'  place  is  always  even  j  if  6  be  raised  to  any 
power,  shew  that  the  digit  in  the  tens'  place  is  always  odd. 

219.  There  are  three  balls  in  a  bag,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
many  of  these  are  black ;  a  person  draws  a  ball  from  the  bag  and 
replaces  it ;  'this  is  done  three  times :  if  every  drawing  gave  a 
black  ball  find  the  chance  that  all  the  balls  are  black. 

220.  If  a;  =  y  +  ^r —  - — ...  shew  that  y  =  aj  -  ^r -^ — ... 

2y+  2y-h  2x'-  2a;- 

oo,      T^ft^  +  c'-a*     c»4-a"-6"     a'-hb'-^c'     .       ,  ',   ^ 

221.  If  ^ +  — ^ + ^r-l —  =  1>    shew    that 

2bc  2ca  2ab 

two  of  the  three  fractions  on  the  left-hand  side  must  be  equal  to 
1,  and  the  other  to  -  1. 

26— 2 
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222.  Solve  y«  +  «aj  +  a?y  =  a*-a;'  =  5*-y*  =  c*-«». 

223.  J£p  years'  purcliase  must  be  paid  for  an  annuity  to  con- 
tinue a  certain  number  of  years,  and  q  years*  purchase  for  an 
annuity  to  continue  twice  as  long,  find  the  rate  per  cent. 

224.  Convert  ^  /  (^*  +  ~T")  ^^  *  continued  fraction. 

225.  Resolve  2jc*-21icy-lly*-a5  +  34y-3  into  rational 
factors  of  the  first  degree. 

226.  Shew  that  a  recurring  series  whose  scale  of  r^atibn  is 
l^px  —  qo?  is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  a;  is  numeri- 
cally less  or  greater  than  the  numerically  least  root  of  the  equation 
1  ^px  -qx'  =  0 ;  the  roots  being  supposed  reaL 

227.  Shew  that  if  all  the  letters  denote  positive  quantities 
and  ^j,  Ptf  p^  ...  and  Oj,  a,,  a„  ...  are  both  in  ascending  or  both 

in    descending    order    of   magnitude,  — ^^-^ — — — ^•'  "     is 


greater  than  (— — ^ — — -j  . 


Pl+P*  +  "'+Pn 


228.  If  a'  +  5'  =  c%  and  a,  5,  c  are  integers,  shew  that  one  of 
them  is  divisible  by  o. 

229.  A  number,  of  n  digits,  is  written  down  at  random:  shew 
that  whatever  be  the  value  of  n,  provided  it  be  given,  the  chance 

that  the  number  is  a  multiple  of  9  is  ^  . 

230.  If  71  be  any  positive  integer,  shew  that  the  integer  next 
greater  than  (3  +  J5y  is  divisible  by  2*. 

231.  If  the  two  expressions  a^-^pa^+qx+r  and  x^+p'a^-^q'x-^r^ 

have  the  same  quadratic  factor,  then 7  =  ^ —  -.-  = ^ . 

P~P        2-^         r-r 

232.  Shew  in  the  preceding  Example  that  the  third  factors 
are  x  +  - — ^  r  and  x  +  - — —,  /  respectively ;  and  that  the  quad- 
ratic factor  is  a*  +   — —,  x  H > . 

P'P         P-P 
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233.  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £100  on  the  life  of  a 
pei-son  aged  21  is  by  the  Carlisle  Tables  of  mortality  £2150, 
interest  being  at  3  per  cent.  If  out  of  every  10  children  bom  6 
reach  the  age  of  21,  find  what  sum  ought  to  be  paid  down  immedi- 
ately on  the  birth  of  a  child  in  order  to  secure  it  an  annuity  of 
£100  on  its  reaching  21,  the  deposit  being  forfeited  if  the  child 
dies  previously.  Having  given  log  43  =  1*63347,  log  2  =  '30103, 
log  103  =  2-01284,  log  1155  =  3-0628. 

234.  Convert  .  /(«* — )  u^to  a  continued  fraction,  n  being 
greater  than  unity. 

235.  There  is  a  number,  of  two  digits,  which  if  its  digits  be 
reversed  becomes  less  by  unity  than  its  half:,  find  the  number. 

236.  Shew  that  if  »  be  a  positive  integer,  and  x  such  that 
no  denominator  vanishes, 

1  n  n  (n  - 1) 

x^"  {x-k-  l){x+'2)'^  (x+l)  (a  +  2)(aj  +  3)     "* 

+  (~l)-[n  1 


(a5+l)  (ic  +  2)  ...  (03  +  71  + 1)     x  +  n+1' 

237*  Shew  that  as"  -  1  is  greater  than  n(x'  -a;*)ifwis  any 
positive  integer,  and  x  any  positive  quantity  greater  than  unity. 

238.  In  the  successive  powers  of  4  shew  that  the  digit  in 
the  tens'  place  is  alternately  even  and  odd;  in  the  successive 
powers  of  2  and  of  8,  shew  that  there  are  alternately  two  even 
digits  and  two  odd  digits. 

239.  A  digit  from  2  to  9  inclusive  is  taken  at  random,  and 
raised  to  a  high  power :  shew  that  the  chance  that  the  digit  in 

the  tens'  place  is  odd  is  =-^  . 

240.  Determine    whether    the    series    whose    w***    term   is 

2n*  +  3n  +  2  .  x        j-  x 

-7 — —m STT- — oT  IS  convergent  or  divergent. 

(71+ 1)  (w  +  2)(n  +  3)  ®  ® 

241.  A  series  a^,  h^,  a„  6,, ...  is  formed  in  the  following 
way :  a^  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  a^  and  6,_,,  and  6,  is  an 
liArmonical  mean  between  bx  and  a^.^.     Show  that  ab^  =  o^ft^. 
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242.  Sliew  that  the  following  equations  are  either  incon- 
sistent or  insufficient  for  determining  the  values  of  Xy  y,  and  z\ 

T^-a^^zx  +  asy-yZy  ^-V -xy  +  yz-zx^  s^-<f  =  yz'^zx-xy. 

243.  A  person  starts  with  a  certain  capital  which  produces 
him  4  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  interest.  He  spends  every 
year  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  original  interest  on  his  capital 
Find  in  how  many  years  he  will  be  ruined.  Having  given 
log  2  =  -3010300,  logl3  =  l-1139434. 

244.  Convert  ^  (^*  +  — o —  )  ^^  *  continued  fraction. 

246,  A  farmer  laid  out  £25  in  buying  sheep  at  £1.  10«. 
a  piece,  and  bullocks  at  J&5  a  piece :  find  how  many  sheep  and 
bullocks  he  bought. 

246.  By  comparing  the  coefficients  of  the  various  powers  of 
a;,  shew  that 

i (1  - X)'  +  -7^, (1  -«)-'+    "^ir/^  „,  (i-x)-' 4- ... 

m^         '       m(m-l)^         '         wi(i»  — 1)  (w- 2)  ^         ' 

w(n--l)         Q^ 


m-^n     l*»i  — w+1         1.2      m  — n  +  2      '" ' 
n  being  a  positive  integer,   and  m  such  that  no  denominator 
vanishes. 

247.  If  all  the  n  letters  a,  5,  c  .,.k  denote  positive  quanti- 
ties, shew  that  »  (aP*»  +  6P*»  +  cP*»+ ... +^p^»)  is  greater  than 
(a'*  +  6'  +  c'+  ...  +  A;")  (a»+  6« 4-  (J«  +  ...  +  k'). 

248.  If  91  be  a  prime  number,  and  N^  not  divisible  by  n, 
shew  that  iV*"—  1  is  divisible  by  »' ;  where  m  stands  for  w'  — n'"*. 

249.  A  box  contains  three  bank  notes,  and  it  is  known  that 
there  is  no  note  which  is  not  either  a  £6,  a  £10,  or  a  £20  note; 
one  is  drawn,  found  to  be  a  £5  note,  and  replaced :  determine  the 
value  of  another  draw. 

250.  Apply  the  process  of  Synthetic  Division  to  divide 
aj*  +  3a5*—  12x4-4  by  sc*  —  4a5  +  12  as  far  as  the  term  involving  «"'; 
and  give  the  remainder. 

251.  Solve  a;V  +  «  =  ay  +  «'/-4y  +  4,  ajy+l  =  3a^-a;y. 
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'  252.  There  are  two  numbers  a  and  6 :  it  is  required  to  find 
n  intermediate  numbers  o^,  a,,  ...a^,  so  that  a^  —  ay  a^—a^,  a^—  a^, 
...  6  —  a^,  may  be  in  arithmetical  progression  with  the  common 
difference  d.     Find  also  the  limits  between  which  d  must  lie. 

253.  When  the  3  per  cents,  are  at  88,  the  sum  of  £100  is 
given  for  a  perpetual  annuity  of  £3  per  a.TiniiTn,  and  an  annuity 
terminable  in  30  years :  supposing  the  value  of  money  to  be 
fixed  by  the  price  of  the  3  per  cents.,  find  the  amount  per 
annum  of  the  terminable  annuity.  Having  given  log  I'l  =  '04139, 
log  1-3  =  -11394,  log  2  =  -30103,  log  7=-84510,  log  3-658  =  -56320. 

254.  If  ^-^^=^ ,    ~ ,     -"^^   be  three  successive  convergents  to 

J{a*  + 1),  shew  that  2  (a*  +  1)  y, = p^_^  +p^^^,  2p.  =  g^.^^  q^^^. 

255.  A  boy  laid  out  a  shilling  in  buying  apples,  pears,  and 
peaches;  the  apples  were  five  for  a  penny,  the  pears  were  one 
penny  each,  and  the  peaches  were  twopence  each,  and  he  got  a 
dozen  in  all :  find  how  many  of  each  kind  of  fruit  he  bought. 

256.  If  be  expanded  in  powers  of  x,  shew  that 


(l.c.)(l-?) 

the  coefficient  of  oj^  is -7^ 57^ . 

c"  (1  -  c') 

257.  Shew  that  {[n}*  is  less  than  |(?il)_(?!L±i)|",  and 
that  {\nY  is  less  than  |^(^+^)T 

258.  If  n  be  a  prime  number,  and  If  not  divisible  by  «, 

shew  that  iV^  +  1  or  iV"  - 1  is  divisible  by  n' ;  where  m  stands 

^      n(n-l) 
tor-A—-L, 

259.  A  number  taken  at  random  is  squared.  Shew  that  it 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  digit  in  the  units'  place  of  the  result 
is  an  even  number,  that  it  is  4  to  1  that  the  digit  in  the  tens' 
place  is  an  even  number,  and  that  it  is  59  to  41  that  the  next 
higher  digit  is  an  even  number. 
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o/?A    T   XI-  ^(l  +  caj)(l+c*a?)(l  +  c*a;)...  ^, 

260.  In  the  expansion  of  )^ ^ =-^^7= ^-^ — ,  the  num- 

*  (1-  ex)  (1  "^^x) {l-c^x)  ... 

ber  of  factors  being  infinite,  and  c  less  than  unity,  shew  that  the 

«•     *    ^^-     .(l  +  l)(l+c)(l  +  c')...(l+c^O 
coefficient  oi  ixf  ^  if  ^7= — '^ — ^^7= '-^^ — ^7= ^/ . 

(1  -c)  (1  -<0  (1  -O  -  (1  -o 

261.  If  a  and  /3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  oaf  +  &b  +  c  =  0, 
find  the  value  of  a*  +  a"j8*  +  ^. 

262.  If  the  nC^  term  of  a  series  in  harmonica!  progression  be 

71,  and  the  n^  term  be  m.  then  the  f^  term  will  be  —  . 

r 

263.  The  first  term  of  a  certain  series  is  a,  the  second  term 
is  by  and  each  subsequent  term  is  a  geometrical  mean  between 
the  two  preceding :  shew  that  as  n  increases  the  n^  term  tends 
to  the  value  i/(ab'). 

d 

264.  If  T  be  a  proper  fraction  shew  that  it  may  be  expressed 

^,  a      1        1  1  1  ^ 

thus:   T-=""  + ' +  ...+ ,  where  fl'i,  fl'.,...(7  are 

5 

positive  integers.     Take  for  example  •=  • 

265.  The  diameters  of  two  coins  are  *81  and  '666  inches 
respectively:  find  the  smallest  number  of  coins  which  can  be 
placed  in  a  row  of  9  feet  long.  Find  also  the  smallest. sum  of 
money  which  such  a  row  can  be  made  to  represent,  supposing  that 
the  value  of  the  larger  coin  is  twice  that  of  the  smaller. 

266.  Shew  that  the  difference  between  any  two  consecutive 
odd  convergents  to  J(a*  +  1)  is  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
divisible  by  2a. 

267.  In  a  geometrical  progreHsion  of  which  all  "the  terms  are 
positive  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  extremes  is  greater  than  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  all  the  terms. 

268.  If  a'  +  5'  =  c*,  and  a,  5,  c  are  integers,  shew  that  (xbc  is 
divisible  by  60  ;  and  that  if  a  is  a  prime  number  greater  than  3, 
then  b  is  divisible  by  12. 
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269.  There  are  n  tickets  in  a  bag  numbered  1,  ^,  ...  w.  A 
man  draws  two  tickets  together  at  random,  and  is  to  receive  a 
number  of  shilling^  equal  to  the  pixxluct  of  the  numbers  he  draws : 
find  the  value  of  his  expectation. 

270.  If  ul  be  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  XI  on  the 
life  of  an  individual,  shew  that  in  order  to  receive  £P  at  his  death 
the  payment  to  be  made  immediately  and  repeated  annually  during 

F       AP 

his  life  is  ^  —  •— — -  ,  where  R  is  the  amount  of  £1  in  one  year. 

271^     j^  xjy  +  z-x)  ^y{z+x^y)  ^z{x-¥y--z) 
logo?  logy  log«       ' 

shew  that  "  ysS^  =  afaf  =  a^j/', 

272.  Solve^(x"  +  a")(yV6')  +  V(a'  +  6-)(y*  +  a-)=  (a  +  6)', 

x  +  y  =  a  +  b. 

273.  Find  a  series  of  square  numbers  which  when  divided  by 
7  leave  a  remainder  4, 

274  If—  be  the  w***  converging  fraction  to  J{a'+1),  shew 
that  ^"  =  V(a'.^l)<^-^<(gIl^"-^^"->//?Ii>\ 

275.  Expand  yz — »  ,,.7    ..^  ,   in    a    series  of   ascending 

*  (1  +  3xy  (1  -  10a;) 

powers  of  x. 

276.  Find  the  scale  of  relation  in  each  of  the  following  series  : 

1 +4a:+ 18x"  +  80a;'  +  356aj*+ ... 

1  +  2a;  +  3iB' +  8aj' +  13aj*  +  30a;*  +  55iB^  +  ... 

277.  If  aS'  be  the  sum  of  the  m^  powers  of  the  n  positive 
quantities  a,  b,c,,..k;  and  P  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
quantities  m  together;  shew  that  |n-l  S  is  greater  than 
[n  —  m  \m  F, 

278.  If  w  be  a  prime  number  greater  than  2,  shew  that  any 
number  in  the  scale  whose  radix  is  2/»'ends  with  the  same  digit  as 
its  n^  power. 
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279.  A  bag  oontaiiui  5  coins,  and  it  is  known  thst  they  can 
be  notliing  but  sbillings  or  sovereigns;  two  shillings  are  drawn 
together,  and  are  not  replaced:  determine  the  -value  of  another 
draw  of  two  coins. 

280.  If  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  m  such  that  no  denomi- 
nator vanishes,  shew  that 

m^        '     «»(m+l)^        ^        m(m+l)(f»  +  2)^        ^ 

a*  — 2ic— 3 

281.  Determine  the  limits  between  which  77-5 — rr =-  lies 

2ar  +  2a  +  1 

for  all  real  values  of  x. 

282.  Solvea;*  +  y*=a*,     (a:*  +  y')*  +  (2ay)*  =  6. 

283.  If  —   be  the  n^  convergent  to  the  continued  fraction 

1111 
—  7 r —  ...  shew  that  p    and  a    are  respectively  the  co- 

1  +  hx  —  sc* 
efficients  of  af  "*  in  the  expansions  of  the  expressions  i_/^    g\  i — ♦ 

l-(a6  +  2)a-  +  a*' 

284.  Shew  in  the  preceding  Example  that  if  X  and  /x  are  the 
values  of  cc*  foimd  from  the  equation  1  -  (a6  +  2)  re*  +  a*  =  0 ; 

285.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  the  first  may  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  digits  of  the  second,  and  also  less  by  100  than 
twice  the  second. 

286.  If  A^  denote  the  value  of  an  annuity  to  last  during 
the  joint  lives  of  m  persons  of  the  same  given  age,  shew  that  the 
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value  of  an  equal  annuity  to  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  sur- 
vivor out  of  n  persons  of  that  age  may  be  found  by  means  of 
tables  giving  the  values  of  A^  from  the  formula 

nA^"    \       ^•^— r^ U,--...^A^ 

287.  If  a:,  ^,  2;  be  real  quantities,  shew  that 

a'(aj-y)  («-«)  +  6'(y  -  a?)  (y-«)  +  c'(«-a;)  («-y) 

cannot  be  negative ;  provided  that  any  two  of  the  three  quantities 
a,  5,  c  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 

288.  Shew  that  any  square  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms 
5m  or  5m  ^  1.  Shew  that  n'  —  9i  is  always  divisible  by  30 ;  and 
if«  be  odd  by  240. 

289.  A  bag  contains  n  balls,  but  nothing  is  known  about 
their  colours.  A  ball  is  drawn  out  and  found  to  be  black;  it 
is  replaced,  and  then  a  second  draw  is  made  with  the  same  result : 
supposing  the  ball  drawn  the  second  time  to  be  replaced,  shew 
that  it  is  3n  +  3  to  n^  1  in  favour  of  a  third  draw  giving  a 
black  balL 

290.  If  a;  is  a  proper  fraction  and  p  positive,  shew  that  n'«r 
is  indefinitely  small  when  n  is  indefinitely  great. 

291.  If  1,  a;,  a"  and  1,  j/",  y*  be  each  in  H.P.,  shew  that 
—  y*,  y,  X,  as*  will  be  in  A.P.,  and  that  their  sum  will  be  ac^  +  i/^, 
supposing  x  +  y  not  to  be  zero,  and  x  and  y  not  to  be  unity. 

292.  Shew  that  IV  +  3 V  +  5V»  +  . ..  +  (2n  - 1)* r^ 
r(l-f6r  +  r')~{(2n-l)(l-r)  +  2}'r"^^-4r"^« 

(l-r)» 

293.  Shew  that  if  r  be  less  than  imity  and  the  series  in  the 
preceding  Example  be  continued  to  infinity  it  will  be  convergent : 
and  find  the  sum  to  infinity. 

294.  !Find  two  solutions  in  positive  integers  of  a^  —  Ty*  =  1. 

295.  In  converting  J  If  into  a  continued  fraction  if  the  first 
two  quotients  be  each  5,  find  iT. 
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296.  Shew  that  if  sb  is  positive  the  least  value  of  the  fraction 
IS  when  x  =  a, 

X 

297.  The  amount  of  fuel  consumed  by  a  steamer  varies  as 
tlie  cube  of  the  velocity.  She  consumes  1*5  tons  of  coal  per  hour 
at  18  shillings  per  ton  when  her  speed  is  15  miles  per  hour.  She 
costs  for  other  expenses  16  shillings  per  hour.  Find  the  least  cost 
for  a  voyage  of  2000  miles. 

298.  Shew  that  if  any  odd  number  has  an  even  digit  in  the 
tens'  place,  then  all  its  integral  powers  must  have  an  even  digit 
in  the  tens'  place. 

299.  There  are  three  tickets  in  a  bag  numbered  1,  2,  3 ;  a 
ticket  is  drawn,  and  put  back :  if  this  be  done  four  times,  shew 
that  it  is  41  to  40  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  drawn  is  even. 

300.  Prove  that  the  continued  fraction 

111  1,, 

r*r"  2" 2"  '. 

1^2^3^  n 

I.  ^111  (- 1)"+» 

where  ^=t— tt-tt- s  +-5—7-...  + -^ 


1.2     2.3     3.4     "      n(n-^l)' 

Hence  find  the  value  of  the  continued  fraction   when  n  is 
infinite. 
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13.     a- 76.     14.    5a.      15.    2a-6-df.      16.    12a; -8y. 

17.  3a.       18.    a.       19.    2a  +  aj-26  +  y=9.       20.    3a;'. 

III.     1.  3pq+2p'-'2q'.  2.  7a»  + 16a'6-a&«- 10&». 

3.  a*-oW  +  2ay-6*.  4.  a*-aV  +  4a6'-46*. 

5.  d"^  4a\c  +  4aV  -  x\  6.  a*  -  8aV  +  16a;\ 

7.  a"6+(a-6)'aj-2aa;»-iB'.    8.  60a;*+42aj"a-107a:*a'+10«a»+14al 
9.  605*- 96.  10.  4iB'-22a;"y  +  42ay-27y'. 

IL  12a;»-17a;'y  +  3ajy"  +  2y'.     12.  a^  -  ay  +  a:«y *  -  y •. 

13.  ic*  -  4y'  +  12y«-  9«*.  14.  6a;*  +  a;»y  +  2a;y  -  13ay  +  4y*. 

15.  X*  +  a^ (i/ ^z)  +  of  (f/' •hyz  +  z')  +  xf/z(y  +  z)  +  y^s^, 

16.  a»  +  6»-c"+3a6c.  17.  a?' +  y*  +  3a^ - 1. 
18.  »*  +  151a;  -  264.  19.  x'  -  41a;  -  120. 

20.  40;*  -  5a;»  +  8a;*  -  lOa;"  -  8a;'  -  5a;  -  4.  21.  a;'  +  10a;  -  33. 

22.  a;^-7a;'+21ar»-17a;*-25aJ»+6a;«-2a;-4. 

23.  a»  +  2a'+3a*  +  2a'+l.  24.  a*--x\ 
25.  «*-10a;«  +  9.  26.  a;«  +  a;*4-l. 

27.  aJ'-a;V+2a;'a6-(6'+2ac)a;*+2aj'(6c+ac?)-(c"+26c^a;»+2ax?e?-<i'. 

30.  ahc-\-{ah-^bc-\-ea)x  +  {a-\-b'{-c)af^x\ 

31.  x^-a?{a-\-b-he  +  d)  +  a?{ab  +  ac-\-ad  +  hc  +  bd-hed) 

-'X(bcd'h  ocd+aM-^abc)  +  abed. 

32.  26V  +  2<;'a«  +  2aV-a*-6*-c*.  33.  b'-^d'. 
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34.  4(a*  +  6'  +  c'  +  rf').  36.  2(a'  +  6'  +  (0.  37.  8a;^ 
38.  2(a*  +  6*  +  c*).                      39.  4(6V  +  cV  +  aV). 

43.  a;'-22aj*  +  60aJ»-55a«+12a;  +  4. 

44.  ic»  -  ^x^a  +  2a;V  -  2a;V  +  2a^a»  -  2a;a'  +  a". 

45.  a'-a*6-2aV  +  2aV  +  a6*-6». 

IV.  1.  «:•-»  + 1.  2.  9a"-6a:y+4/. 
3.  a«  +  a6-6'.                       4.  a'-3a6. 

5.  32a:'+16ajV  +  8x'y'  +  4a"y'  +  2ay*  +  y*. 

6.  a*- a»6  +aV - a5»  +  6*.  7.  a"  +3^.  8.  «•  +  3a;  +  2. 
9.  16a;*-8iB'y  +  4a;*y'-2a^  +  y*.                 10.  af-xy-k-y^ 

l\.  a^-x  +  l.         12.  a«-2a6  +  36«.  13.  a»-2a«64-2a6»-5'. 

14.  16a»-24a'6  +  36a6»-276»,  15,  »*+ 2aj»  +  3a:"  +  2aj+l. 

16.  a*-5«'  +  4,  17.  a«-2a5+36'.  18.  a;*-8iB'+16. 

19.  a;»+3«'  +  aj-2.  20.  2a;»-8»'  +  3a;- 12. 

21.  a  +  a.  22.  «•-«".  23.  a  +  6  +  c. 

24.  Zt?  -  2a5a!  -  2aV.  25.  a;"  -  2a;  +  1.  26.  3a*  +  iah  +  6'. 

27.  a;*-a:y4-y'  +  a5  +  y +  1.  28.  a*+6*  +  c"  +  6c  +  ca-a6. 

29.  6(2a"+3a'6-aft'  +  46").        30.  ah-ac-^hc.         31.  ft  +  c-a. 
32.  (6  +  c)  (c  +  a).  33.  a*  -  Whc  +  76V.  34.  a*  +  oa?  +  a:*. 

35.  (a;  +  2«)y*  +  (a:"--2«*)y--a»(a;  +  «).  36.  a5  +  6c  +  ca. 
37.  Qt?''{a^h)x-k-ah.            38.  a;-6.            39.  ab^ac  +  h'-c\ 
40.  a'+ft^  +  c*.         41.  a  +  a;.         42.  (a  +  6-c-c?)(a-6  +  c-rf). 
43.  »*  -  oa;  +  a*.                         45.  The  quotient  is  7a;y  (a;  +  y). 

46.  Each  is  abc  -  op'  -  65^  -  cr"  +  2j39r. 

47.  (a-ajXa  +  ajXa'+aj'Xa^  +  aOK  +  a^)- 

48.  (a  +  6  +  c)(6  +  c--a)(a-6  +  c)  (a  +  6-c). 

49.  (6  +  c  +  (3?  -  a)  (a  +  c  +  c?  -  6)  (a  +  6  +  c?  -  c)  (a  +  6  +  c  -  c?). 

V.  2.  9.       3.  70.       4.  6.       5.  y*  + 1 1/  +  47^*  +  93y  +  69. 

YI.     1.  aj^2.         2.  aj  +  3.  3.  «"+2a;+3.  4.  a;+l. 

5.  3a;  +  4a.        6.  a;-y.         7.  3a;-7.         8.  a:-l.         9.  x-2. 
10.  a;»  +  aj  +  l.  11.  aj  +  2.  12.  a;-3.  13.  2a;-L 

14.  x-y.         15.  a:«  +  2aj+3.  16.  a(2a-3a?).         17.  2aj-.9. 

18.  ax^by.     ■         19.  a^^{a  +  y)x  +  y\  20.  (a;  +  l)'. 

21.  2a»-4a:»  +  a;-l.         22.  aj-2a.         23.  a;-2.         24.  a:*-!. 
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TIL     1.    (2«'+3aj-2)(3a;+l).  2.   (a"  - 1)  (a?  +  2). 

3.  («»  -  O**  +  23a!  - 15)  {x  -  7).  4.  (3a;  -  2)  (4ai"  -  4a^  -  a:  + 1). 

5.  (aj+l)«(aJ»-l).  6.  (aj« - y«) (a?* - 4y^.  7.  1.6aj*-J. 
8.  a:  («•  -  1).       9.  (a?*-  Aa*)\        10.  (a; -  1)  (aj-2)  (a: -  3)  {x -  4). 

11.  (a;-2)(a!-3)(aj-4)(a;-5).  12.  (a:*- l)(a:»-9)(a;+7). 

13.  aj*-16a\  14.  (aj-a)(a:-6)(aj-c). 

15.  (a!  +  c)(2aj-.36)(a;»+aaj-6').         16.  36(a*-y)(a'-6y  (a»-6»). 

VIII.    1.  ?i|.     2.  ^.     3.  aj-3.      4.  a  +  6..     5.  aj+l.' 
a;  +  7  a;-5 

^    3a;-l  ^    3a?4-2         „   2aj  +  3  ^  3aj  +  9 

6.  j: :r  .  7. i"  .  8.    -x 7  .  9. 


2aj-l'        '•  a:+l  •  3x-4'  a;*-aJ»+6a^-6a;+6 

10.^— ^      11.  ^i^^.     12.     ,     .^      ..      13.     (^-^)' 


a;+5*  *  a;'-2aj-3'  a;"-2aj+2'  •aj»-3aj+r 

U.^l±l,      15.     1.      16.  I^^±^^ti^.     ir.^. 

a  6- 2a!  5  a'-o' 

18.  i.         19.  ,,  ~^,,    .  20.  —.         21.  7 ■■^,       -,.. 

^  (4a!'-l)a!  M  (a!-l)(a;+2)' 

22.^*9/--^.  23.^'.  24.-1^.        "25.0. 

(ar- 1)  (2a;  +  3)  ar-6'  a5  +  2 

26.-2^,.        27.  "^r/'^y-/.        28.^..       29.JrL. 
o*-^»*  (»  -yT  (a-6)*  a  +  a; 

30.  51^7!^.  31.   0.  32.   0.  33.   0. 

3^   <n^Vc^^a-Va-c^-a?c_^^     3^     1        gg.  o.  ■  37.  0. 

(6  —  c)(c  —  a)  {a  —  b)  aoc 

58.  i^^.    .        39.  4^^.         40.  1^.      .    42.  llll^. 
a;(a  +  6)  y(^  +  y)  4?/  a: 

43.  -5 — -J,  44. .  45.  2.  46.  -5 j- — ^. 

or  "Sir  a  a'  +  ab  +  b' 

.-    aj*     a^     -        .-      .     ,      1         .ft    («  +  «)*         «ft     («-a:)* 
47.^+^+1.     48.«:'+l+^..49.J^-jj'..       00..^^. 

51.  jiiZ^^.       52.     .    ^y     ,.       53.-^..,     54.^. 
36"  (a +  6)  x'-onf  +  y*  ar-hy'  y 

55.  1.  56.  1.  57.  *"-»  +  "  L  58.  ^^. 

X      VT  X 
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59.  ?!±f^.  60.  a'-6'  +  c'+2ac,  61.  ^±^. 

X  x-y 

62.  a^-V-^-tf-^ac.     63.  ^ .    64.  65.  — . 

a?+6a  oos  cic+bd 

^^   a'-haf  ^„    he  +  ca^ah  ^^       a*  +  a*6'  +  6* 

Ob.  —7 .  67.  T ^»  .  68. z-. 5T5-  . 

zax  bc-\'Ca'-ao  cto^a  —  b) 

69.-,4^(^.        70.-^.         71.  (^.        72.  «. 
J*  +  c*  +  6  V  as*  +  y*  2a*6" 

4a'a!  (a  +  6  +  c)'      ^  4:  ad/+ae 

"*•  S^::^'      '*•  ~26^        •    ^^-  3 («+!)•     ^''-  hdj  +  be  +  cf 

IX.    1.  1.        2.  20.        3.  3.        4.  11.        6.  y.       6.  13. 

7.  8.  8.  1.  9.  7.  10.- 7.  11.  4.    '       12.  3. 

13.  5.  14.  28.         16.  2.         16.  2.         17.  3.         18.  10. 

19.  IJ.        20.  2J.        21.  5.        22.  |.         23.  13.         24.  9. 

25.  4.  26.  4.  27.  9.  28.  A .        29.  13.  30.  | . 

31.  4.  32.  56.  33.  7.  34.  8}.  35.  4J.  36.  2^. 

37.  li  38.  3.  39.  2.  40.  12.  41.  12.  42.  2. 

43.  3.  44.  -  2.        45.  1.  46.  1.  47.  5.  48.  ^ . 

49.31.  50.  g.  51.      'i'"^  ,.         52.f,f-t 

h{ar-\)  ac  +  hc  +  ab-l  b 

a  +b  —ac  —  be  po  —  ra  a+b  m~n 

60.  ^.  61.  l(a  +  6  +  c).         62.  2.        63.  20.        64,  5. 

X     1.  £1290,  £2580.  2.  £120,  £300.  3.  £5. 

4.  £140.  5.  28,  18.         6.  38  chUdren,  76  women,  152  men. 

7;  £720.  8.  £144,  £240,  £210.  9.  £350,  £450,  £720. 
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10.  A  £162,  B  £118,  G  £104.  ^         11.  3456,  2304. 

12.  126  quarts.      13.  £2.  15^.       14.  £3. 10^. 

15.  £600,  £250.  16.  400  inches.  17.  30.  18.  42. 
19.  7,  8.  20.  8,  6,  3,  2 ;  24  kings  in  aJL  21.  3. 
22.  6  shillings.              28.  £3600.              24.  11  oxen,  24  sheep. 

25.  5  shillings  taken  by  each ;  there  were  20  shillings  in  the  purse. 

26.  240.  27.  90  by  180,  and  100  by  230.  28.  48  minutes. 
29.  £8750.  30.  5.  31.  60  oranges  and  240  apples. 
32.  10  from  A,  4  from  B.         33.  11,  22,  33.         34.  £420.  10«. 

35.  6Apastona  86.  ^.  37.  2a  U.  38.  40. 

Xr    1.  aj=ll,  y  =  4.       2.  aj  =  5,  y  =  7.  3.  aj  =  16,  y=7. 

4.  a;  =  2,  y=13.  5.  flj  =  8,  y  =  l.  6.  aj  =  2,  y=6. 

7.  aj  =  3,  y=6.  8.  aj  =  3,  y=4.  9.  aj  =  12,  y=3. 

10.  a;=4,  y=3.  11.  a;=10,  y  =  20.  12.  a:=60,  y=36. 

13.  a!=12,  y=20.  14.  aj  =  -6,  ^=12.  15.  a;=18,  ^  =  6. 

16.  a;=7,  y  =  ll.  17.  aj=2,  y  =  7.  1«.  a='4,  y  =  -l. 

19.  aj  =  4,  y=l.  20.  a?  =  ^,  y=^.         21.  a:  =  12,  y=6. 

^%  aj  =  2,  y  =  -l.  23.  aj=3,  i/=^2.  24.  aj  =  18,  y=12. 

25.  aj  =  5,  y=6.  2«.  aj=10,  y  =  5.  27.  aj  =  y  =  ~. 

'  ne-^hd  me-Hld 

28.  «=y=m+n.     29.  «:=3a,  y=-26.     30-  «=^i6^.  y  =^^^6^  • 

31.  x=b  +  c,  y  =  a  +  c.  32.  «  =  («  +  &)•,  y=(a-J)'. 


XII.     1.  a  =  7,  y  =  5,  i8  =  4. 

2.  a;  =  2,  y  =  3,  «  =  4. 

3.  aj=l,  y  =  2,  a;  =  3. 

4.  a:=2,  y  =  3,  «  =  5. 

5.  a:  =  2,  y  =  3,  a;  =  4. 

6.  a;  =  8,  y  =  4,  «  =  2. 

7.  a;  =  10,  y^2,  i8  =  3. 

3.  «=4,  y  =  3,  «=5. 

9.  aj=3,  y  =  4,  «  =  6. 

10.  0?  =  ^,  y  =  4,  a;  =  ^. 

11          7              7          21 
11.  0;=^,  y  =  -^,  «  =  Y^. 

,«          1           1           1 

12.  «=^'  y=3'^=4- 

13.  a  =  2,  y  =  3,  ««1. 

, .  ^  20  *  46 
14.  aj  =  6,  y=y,  «=y 

T.  A, 
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15.  aj  =  4,  y=  9,  «  =  16,w=  25.         16.  m  =  4,  a;=12,  y  =  5,  «  =  7. 
17.  «  =  3,  2/=l,  w==9,  2  =  5.  18.  a:=3,  3^  =  2,  w  =  6,  2f  =  -4. 

19.  »=2,y=4,  «=3,  w=3,  v=l.       20.  a:=2,  y=l,  «=3,  w=-l,  «=^2. 

21.a:=|,y=|'*=^      ^^^  "^^^^W^*        23.  a:=2a, y=26, 2=2c. 

24..=,      ,^,       ,.\o5..^-^(-^t?!^->.     26.?  =  -(J-.-^). 
{a-bXa-c)  a{a-b){a''C)  x        \b      c) 

27.  x^b-^c-a,  28.  a;  =  ahc,  y^^ah  +  hc  +  ca,  z  =  a  +  b  +  c. 

XIIL    1.  §•      2.  250,  320.      3.  ^.     4.  5,  6.     5.  42«.,  26«. 

6.  75^.  and  35^.       7.  5  and  7.       8,  7,  10.       9.  2s.  6d.,^  Is.  Sd. 

10.  1,  3,  5.  11.  Tea,  5s.  per  pound ;  sugar  id.  12.  50. 

13.  £3000,  X4000,  £4500,  at  4,  5,  6  per  cent  respectively. 

14.  SOpersons;  eshillingseach.     15,  8andl2.    IS.  £540;17pence. 

17.  300,140^218.      18.  £70.  Anoxcost^£10andalambl8«.9d: 

19.  A  wina  21  games,  B  13  games.  20.  A  Us.,  B  385.,  G  33«., 

D  32*.,  E  36».       21.  90  miles.        22.- A  could  do  the  work  alone 

11  21 

in  80  days,  B  in  48  days;  A  must  receire  ^  of  the  money,  and  B  x^, 

of  the  money.  '       23.  j1  in  5  minutes,  J?  in  6  minutes. 

24.  2^,  2  miles  per  hour;  distance  5  miles.      25.  100  miles;  original 

rate  25  mile*  per  hour.     2Q.  ^26,^14,  C78.      27.  A  in    ^^     days, 

p+n—m 

Bin.  — — days.      28.  — ^^ miles  per  hour.       29.  4  yards  and 

nh  —  n  a—c 

5  yards.  30.  27.  31.  63.  32.  Coach  goes  10  miles  an 

hour;  train  goes  30  miles.      From  A  io  B  is  16|  miles;  from 

A  to  C  is  20  miles ;  from  (7  to  ^  is  40  miles.  33.  600  yards. 

XIV.  La.       2.?^.      3.^.      i.  0.       6.  ?Lt|±£. 
x  +  3  a  2 

8.  aj=a+6.        9.  x=a,  y=6,  z=c.        10.  (aJ+1)  (a3+2)  (aJ+3)  (x+i). 

«r  +  a;  +  l  2 

y  =  c  -  a,  Sf  =  a  —  6.        8.  Clear  the  given  relation  of  fractions ;  thus 
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ire  find  (a  +  h)  {h  +  c)  {c  +  a)  =  0,  therefore  one  of  the  three  factors 
must  vanish  j  hence  the  irequired  result  follows.  9.  Each  child 
obtains  £1920.  12*.,  and  each  brother  £960.  6*.  10.  a  =  -3a. 

XYI.    1.  l  +  4a;  +  10aj"+12a;»  +  9a;\ 
2.  l-'2x  +  3x'-4:x''-h3x*-2x'  +  x\ 

4.  l  +  6a;+16a;'+20a;V15y+6aj"+aj*.  5.  2  (l +  15x^+l5x*+af). 

9.  The  numerator  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  5  (1  +  a*)*  and  the 

5 
denominator  to  (1  +  sc*)*,  so  that  the  fraction  =  = — -^ . 

M    "T*  Xi 

XVII.  1.  a;" -a;  +  1.  2.  as* -  2a; -  2.  3.  2x'  +  3a? -  1. 
4.  2a;»-aj+l.  6.  2aj'-3aa5  +  4a'.  6.  5a* -  3aa;  +  4a». 
7.  {x-ay.      8.  a'+h'.      9.  (a"4-«^")((5*+(^').      10.  a»_6"+c*-(^". 

11.  a?-2 — .  12.  ar-^4--.  13.-^+ . 

X  2     X  2     X     a 

14.  a«  +  (26-e)a  +  c'.       15.  (a-2^)a5*^aa?+26-3.       16.  1-14. 

17.  a:"-3a;  +  2.  18.  2«'+4ca;-3c^  19.  2a;' - 3ca;  +  4c». 
20.  5-51.                                21.  9009.  22.  22-22. 

23.  111111111.  24.  a?--.  26.  The  given  expression 

=  (a;"  —  f/z)  {{ofr-  yzf—  (2^  —  a^a;)  («*  —  ^y)}  +  two  similar  expressions 
=  (aj*  -  y^)  a;  (a)^  +  y*  +  «'  —  3a^«}  4-  two  similar  expressions 

XVIII.  1.  ajl        2.  a'l.       3.  J^.       4.  1.       5.  (f{\ 

6.  a*6"*+a*6*  +  a"^5^.  7.  a;5  +  a;?y-a;^^-y5.         8.  a*-l. 

9.  a  +  a*  -  i  +  a-i  +  a-\         10.  -  4a"^r ^  +  9a-»6.         1 1.  a;  +  y. 

12.  a;«-a;M  +  al   .        13.  o-+l+a:*.  14.  27?-Zxy  +  2y', 

15.  a  +  a464-6.         16.     ,   X""^   f'         ^^  5"*"?^'^""£j- 

a;'+3a;a  +  a'^  a«     •  Jy« 

18.  2a4-36*+4c*.  19.  16a;*-16a5*+ 12-4a;"i  +  a;-*.. 

XIX.  1 .  aU  a»6*  +  a*6*  +  06'  +  ah^  +  6?. 

2.  2*  +  2«.3*  +  2*.3'  +  2.3  +  243*+3i 

37—2 
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3.  3*  -  3 .  5*  +  3*  5^  -  si    4.  -2679492.    7.  3^^  -  4  +  3^? . 

8.  a-2ai6i-6.       9.1  +  ^3-       10.2-^3.        11.^5  +  ^2. 

/25         /7 
12.  ^10  +  2  V2.  13.  3  V7  -  2  ^3.  1*.  i^^  '*'  V  2 ' 

19.  1^3-2.  20.1.  21.  l+V2+>y3. 

22.  l+y|-y|.      23.  V6  +  V3-N/5-1.       24.1  +  ^/2. 

26.  1  +  V5.         26.  V3  -  V2.         27.  J6  -  ^5-         29.  «  =  25. 

oJ    ■  o'  +  6'  +  c*-2Jc-2ca-2a6 

30-  a!=7.      31.  as- ?.     32.  «== 1 

a+6  4« 

XX.    1.  a!=l,  3.        2.1,4.        3.  |,  |.        *•  *.  -3- 

1      '  2  «    ^      32 

5.  3,  |.  6.  17,  |.  7.  -4,-6.  8.  5,  -y. 

9.3,11.  10.|,  -|.  ll.|,-|.         12.|.-i. 

17.  4,  g.  "'    18.6,-1.  19.  6, -|.        20.  8;  2- 

21.  |,   |.  22.3,-^.  23.10,-2.  24.  -|,-g^. 

26.  |,   ^.  26. -.^6.  27. -1,|.  2&  7,-|. 

29,  3,  -?|.  30.  2,  16.  31.  -  2,  - 16.        32.  5,  -3. 

33.  3,  -  6.  34.  29,  - 10.  35.  10,  -  29.  36.  1,  g  • 

87.  3, -|.  3a  2,1.  39.8,-8.  40.  10,-g- 
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41.  2,-3. 

4.2,^. 

43. 

3       1* 
3,-3- 

44.3,-§. 

45.  3.-|. 

46.  I,  1. 

47. 

^    1 
3,1. 

48.  0,  4. 

49.  0.  *.        . 

50.  1,-|. 

51. 

2  +  V3, 

and- 

-(2+^3)2. 

52,  adkh. 

53.  a*J(a*- 

n 

64. 

a  +  b 

a-b 

55.  J{a  +  6  +  ctfc^(a'  +  6'  +  c*-a6-5c-ca)}.  56.  a  +  6  +  c. 

57.  -a,  -J.  58.  ?^^^±^lMzm^^, 

f,^   ^  2ab'-ae-hc  ^^    2a-6        3a  +  26 

a  +  b-2c  ac     ^  he 

69       „   a(l+c) 
^-~"'^27T3)- 

In  the  following  Chaptera  the  irrational  roots  ajad  the  impos- 
sible roots  have  not  always  been  given;  and  some  of  the  roots  given 
are  not  applicable ;  see  Arts.  329, 330. 

XXI.     1.    1,  1 .      2.  1,  -2.     3.  (-41)*,  9.     4.  U",  (-1)*. 
5.  2,3.        6.  2",  (-1)".         7.  {-Ja^J{a-e)Y.         8.  *1I. 

9.  =t2,VlQ.     10.8,^.    11.  8,(-^i^2)'.     12.2«,(-|)*. 
13.  4,-1.        14.  4,1.        15:  1€,  (-y)'.  '    16.  (-1)*.(|)* 

17.^,^.     18.2-.i.     19.9,-^«.     20.  *5.    21.  M^. 
22.  16,  0.  23.  18,  3.  24.  2*  =  8  or  - 10  ;  so  that  x=  3. 

25.  5,-8.  26.  0,  -/-?«.  27.  «'=-^  or  J^}  . 

28.  cB*  =  -a5±|(a'-6»)N^3. 
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29.  {J(x  +  2)  +  J{x'+ 2x)Y  =  (a  -  a:  -  Jx)*,  a  quadratic  in  ^x,  from 

^h;.l,    /^   -(24-a)^^(2a'+3a')     '         3      ,    _^:^ 
which  Va:= j^^ 30.   1,  ^^ ^ 2)«- 

31.  Multiply  up  and  arrange  x{^{a-xyj{a+x)}=Ja{J{a'-a:^a], 
square,  dtc.  «=0,  *^ .     32.  2a,  -2a.     33.  1>  -  -3- .    34.  1,  ^J  • 

35.  -fcga,  ±2aV(-l).         36.  aT^O  or     ,_  ^^,.  ^'^^  2 *  "  "6  " 

38.-.«,a.  39.4«,-.^4^.  40.  V2.  41.  0,^11^^^'. 
a  o  o  o 

46.  as*  =  ^^^.  47.  {c*^/<c*-l)}^.    48.  0,  ^ .    49.  *2«,  *aV(-6). 

sn    3     2  4(«  +  6)(a*+5')  „,    ,       4 

60.  2.   3.  61.  0,-3^.^3^^^^.  52.   1,-3. 

«    «     23  oc*  „    ,    47-44^6 

53.  8,-g-.  54.  ^.  65.  1,  — 23— • 

56.  ^>Y/t.j%-l-         67.0,-1.  58.  0,  J(-6*7in4S). 

59.  0,|{a  +  6  +  c*V(a'  +  6'  +  c»-26c-2<»-2o6)}. 

60.  0,  ^-^ .      61.  0,  *  V(»'  +  b*}.       62,  0,  *  ^{wm  +a{m-  n)\. 

63.  0,  a(l>^2     /-}•  64.    Transpose  and  square ;  we  get 

2« (2*  +  1)  sl(i^+  2)  =  2  («»+ 1)  (2a;+  1)  j  it  -will  be  found  fifom  this 
that  the  only  solution  is  »=- J.  65.1.  66.4,-9.  67.0,2. 
68.0,^5,|,4^.      69.1,-4,ZW10?^  70,  1,  |. 

n.  2,-5,1  {-3*^241}.         72.  a  +  2,-^.       73.  2,-^. 

74.  1,-2.  75.  af  +  5ax=^5a*dbj(a*  +  c*)'j  whence  a?. 

1  9 

76.  »■  +  3a?  =  -7  or  —  - :  whence  x. 

4  4 

,,_    a'  +  aj*     a'  +  aj*    .  a 

77. 


oa; 


^i-^,<fec.;  a;  =  2(-l*N/5). 
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79.  {a^--xy^{3^-x)  =  a.'  80.  4,-3. 

SI.  yx  +  J{x  +  7)Y  +  Jx-^J(x  +  7)  =  i2.    «  =  ^or^||y. 

82.  (a5-4Vaj)"  +  2(a;-4^a;)  +  l  =  0.     35  =  7*4^3. 

83.  {^aj  +  ^(a  +  a;)}'  +  ^aj+,^(a  +  «)  =  6  +  a;  &c. 

84.  («•  +  «)» +  4 («■  +  «) +  4=  16a:'.   aj=lor2, 

85.  («'+#0'=2«'(«r-«)^  86,  (a;  +  AY  +  « (a:  +  ^)  +  «  =^ . 

^    /x     a\*    o  /aJ     a\  J  ,     rt  oo  1      10  16 

87.  { 1  -2  { 1  +  1=0.  88.  a:  +  -  =  -^  or  -  -^. 

\a     xj        \a     xj  a?      3  3 

89.  Taj j  -2  (x j  +  1  =Oafter  expungiiig  J(x-l). 

90.  1  +  ^3*^(3  +  2^3),  1-V3*V(3-2V3). 

91.  (a5+l)(a:'-a5  +  l)=0.  92,  («+ 1)  {1 +n(a:» -a: +  1)}  =  0. 
93.  a;  =  5  is  obviously  one  solution,  94,  x=6  is  obviously  one 
solution,                     95.  a;  =  5  is  obviously  one  solution. 

96.  a;  =  0  is  obviously  one  solution.  97.  («■  —  4)  (a?  +  1)  =  0, 

98.  a;  =  a  is  obviously  one  solution. 

99.  8a^--l  +  8(2aj-l)  =  0;   iher^ore  a;  =  J  is  one  solution, 

100.  «*  -  t:  =  -  { aj  +  K  J ;  therefore  a?  =  —  ^y  is  one  solution, 

9     a?\       3/'  3 

101.  «•  =  1  is  obviously  a  solution. 

102.  a?  =  —  m  is  obviously  a  solution.  103.  a?  =  a,  6,  or  —  (a  +  b), 
104.  a;  +  ;?  -  1  is  a  factor.                      105.  aj(p-l)  +  l  isa  factor. 

XXII.     1.  3(aj-5)(a5  +  |V  2.  (a;  +  60) (a;  + 13). 

3.  2(a;  +  2)(aj-|\      4.  (aj-62)(aj-26)i      6.  a:*- 14a +  48  =  0. 

6.  a:'-9a;+20  =  0.  7,  «»  +  a:-2  =  0.  8.  «*-2a5-4  =  0. 

9.  42,  36,  117.  10.  m  =  8.  11.  ^^^^,p{p' -Sq)^ 

12.  ca;'  +  6aj  +  a  =  0. 
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'  XXHL    1.  «!=*3;  y-*4.  2.  a;  =  60,  40;  y=40,  60. 

3.  x^2;  y=2.     4.  x^i,-j;  y=3,  g.       5.  «=7,  5;  y=-5,-7. 
6.  a;=:2,  5;  y  =  6,  3.  7.  aj=*7,  *4;  y  =  ±4,  ±7. 

«       o  .f  t,  ir  333  ^  370 

10.  a?  =  *3,  i|i8;  ^  =  •^5.  11.  «=^>^^;  y  =  9, -gj-. 

12.  ««db3,*36;y=±5,ip-^.        13.  a:=A3,A-^;y=A2,  ±_. 

8  1 

15.  aj=±3,±-jg3  y=dbl,  ±_  .      16.  x=M,  ±3  ^3]  y=^5,  ±^3. 

1^         ^  1^  ^3  iQ         o      53  .  227 

17.  «^='*';;^>y  =  '*=72l-  1^-  ^-^>-27^  y  =  -*'^- 

19.  »  =  *^f;y=2:^^|.  20.  a:=*6,y=±3,^3. 

21.  a:  =  A3V2;  y  =  *V2,«Ps/2.  22.  a:  =  0,  4 ;  y  =  0,5. 

12 
23.«  =  0,-lj  y  =  0,--g-.  24.  aj  =  Oi  15;  y  =  0,  45. 

25.  «=a,^,*V2iy=0,2,2=pV2:  26.  aj=0,4,-2iy=0,2,-4. 

21  7 

27.  a:  =  5,-g  jy=3,*.  28.  ar=4,  2;  y  =  2,  4. 

29.  a!  =  2,  Oj  y=0,-2.  30.  »=!,  4;  y=4, 1. 

31.  «=!,  10;  y  =  10, 1.  32.  «  =  3,  2;  y  =  2,3. 

33.  «=8,  4;  y  =  4,8.  34.  x=n,  1;  y  =  l,  17. 

35.«  =  4,2,-l*y^l;y=2,4,-l,yi^. 

36.  a!  =  4;y=l.  37.  a!=l,  4;  y=4,  1. 

38.  a!  =  2,  3 ;  y=3,  2.  39.  aj=*2,y=*2;  ora!=*2,  y=*2. 

40.  a!  =  3,  y  =  l;  «=!,  y=3.       41.  a!=5, -2;  y  =  2, -5. 

42.  aj  =  *2,  *  1;  y=-.l,  *2.      43.  x=\(9<i.J73),y=i(9^Jl3). 

44.  «=*3,  *2;  y  =  *2,  *3.        45.  a!  =  *5,  *3;  y  =  *3,  *5. 
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46.  a?  =  Jt  3,  Jt  2  j  y  =  dh  2,  d=  3.  47.  The  first  equation  may 

be  written  thus,  ay(y +  aj-3)  =  3(4aj  +  2/-a;3/);  combine  this  with 
the  second  equation  aj=±  ^(-  3),  ±  ^^ ;  y  =  S^  J{-  3),  *  2  ^3. 
48.  aj=8,  2;  y  =  2,  8.  49.  aj  =  9,4;  y  =  4,  9. 

50.  aj=8,  64;y  =  64,  8.  51.  aj=6,  13;  y  =  4,12.    . 

52.  a?  =  4,9;  y=9,  4.  53.  «=2,  8;  y  =  8,  2. 

54.  Jx  =  2^J6,i{^^{l5)-5};^y=-2:^^6,i{^^{l5)-^5}. 

a  h 

55.  aj  =  5,  y  =  3.  56.  a?==t  1,  y  =  3.  57.  x^^yV^^^ 

59.  «y  =  J{2a' «fc  ^(2a*  +  26*)} ;  whence  we  may  proceed. 

3a6-a"  ,   3a6-6' 

61.  aj  =  a,6;y  =  6,a.  62.  «?  =  «> -^:i:^  ^  ^  =  ^ -^^^py 

^,      •        5a*         -     •    4a*    ^ 
63.     Proceed  as  on  page  199.         64.  jb*  =  ±-y ,  =*=  a  ;  2r=  -g-'  ^• 

65.  a;  =  0,  2(a  +  6) ;  y=0,  2a6.  66.  ^oxy^^i-xyY )  this  gives  a 
^uad.atici.^3..  67.  |^=f ,  thus.=  (^^,<fec. 

68.  »='*'^gy  y*=aa!- j'.      69.  «'=6'{2-.  ^3};  y'=a'{2^  V3}. 

70.  Add;  thu8»'(a!-l)*+y'(y-l)*  =  a  +  6;  also  the  first  given 
equation  may  be  -written  i»!(a!-l) +y  (y-l)=a;  ttus  ve  get 
a;  («  - 1)  =  :J{a  *  V(2<»  +  26  -  o*)} ;  y(y  - 1)  =  M<»  =«"  VC^*  +  26  -  <**)}. 

71.  aj=0,  2a;  y=6, -6;  a=c, -c. 

^2-  ^'^^2^=J'll^^'rr  "•  Three  simple  equations 

for  finding  ay,  yz,  zx.       74.  Three  simple  equations  for  finding 

— ,   --,   --;  alsoa,y,and«mayeax;h  =  0. 

xy     y^     zx 

75.  From  the  first  and  second   equations  by  subtra<5tion  x==y 

or  a;  +  y  =  « ;  then  use  the  third  equation  to  complete  the  solution. 

We  shall  thus  obtain  aj=y  =  «fci{2c  +  a*^/(a*  +  4a<j-4c')}*,  and 

z^{2o'-a^J{a^-¥^aC''A:i?)}^ix',  or  a;2^2=V(a+c)+V(5c-3a), 

y2V2  =  ;y(a  +  c)-s/(5c-3a),   «V2  =  ^(a  +  c). 
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76*  Form  a  quadratic  in  «;  then  «  =  6  or  -  ^  ;  with  the  first  value 

355  190 

we  get  x  =  4:  and  ^  =  5;  with  the  second  f^^-T^'  ^^"sT  * 

77.  By  eliminating  z  we  get  a?  +  y  +  —  =  «  a^d  xt/  + ^=  ^; 

xy     ^  xy       Zi 

(1  \      ajV  —  1 
1 j  =  — ^^ ,  &c.     2,  1,  J  are  the  values 

of  as,  y,  «;  these  values  may  be  arranged  ia  six  ways. 
.  78.  We  may  deduce  xyz  =  0;  thus  one  or  more  of  the  three  Xj  y,  z 
must  be  zero.     The  results  are  0,  0,  1,  which  may  be  arranged 
in  three  ways.  79.  x  =  a'-s-*  J{a^  +  &•  +^c'). 

80.  Form  a  quadratic  in  a;  +  y+«  which  gives  9  for  on©  value,  this 
leads  to  a  cubic  in  ay,  of  which  the  roots  may  be  seen  to  be 
6,  8,  12 ;  hence  for  the  values  of  x,  y,  z  we  get  2,  3,  4,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  six  ways. 

XXIY.     1,  15  and  24.         2.  3.4.5  ;  that  is,  60.         3,  120 
and  121  yarda         4.  Five  miles  per  hour.         5.  66  on  one  side, 

22  on  the  other.  6.  28  acres.  7.  14.  8.  |  (1  +  ,^5)  is 

the  produced  part ;  a  being  the  given  line.  9.  50  and  15.  10.  18. 
11.  Ninepenoe.  12.  30  Austrian;  36  Bavarian.  13.  5  and  4. 
14.  The  first  worked  24  days  at  4«.  per  day ;  the  second  18  days 
at  3«.  per  day.  15.  15  persons;   eadi  spent  5   shillings. 

16.  100  shares  at  £15  each. .  17.  a:'+a;"=9  (a;+l) ;  therefore  a'=9 ; 
the  number  is  3.  18.  7  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent.         19.  Bate 

7 
of  train  is  ^r  that  of  coach ;  14  miles.     20.  A  40  hours;  B  60  houi-s. 

21.  70  miles.  22,  150  miles.  23.  5  hours  and  3  hours. 

24.  15  hours  and  10  hours.  25.  36  workmen,  and  each  carried 
77  lbs.  at  a  time ;  or  28  workmen,  and  each  carried  45  lbs.  at  a  time. 

XXY.     1.  1.     4.  The  expression  =  ^^^,/^^^  (26Vca)(2c'.fa6) ' 
then  see  Art.  55.      6.  l+ajUa:*-®*.      7.    ■72{n/(»  +  ^)+n/(«-^)}- 
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8.  I  y(l+  n  +  w")  +V(1  -  w  +  n%  9:  x  =  10. 

12.  We  get  by  working  out  {h'xix:f+efyi/"a'hy+aV{xy'''9/arf=0, 

13.  £30.      14.  2,  5, 9.     16.  x=0,  | .       17.  a:=l±V2,  l^^i-l). 

18.  aj «  1,  2,  3,  ^  {-11±  V(-23)}.  19.  a:  =  3^  Jo,  I  *  ^5. 

20.  V(2a:-l)-V(5iB-4)=^(4aj-3)-^(3a:-2);  then  square;  aj=l. 

21.  a:-a+  ic  Jl{x - o)  +  4c"  =  a:  +.0  -  46  ^(a?  +  a)  +  46";  extract  the 

square  root;  a;=(cd=5)'-j-    .^>, .       22.  7W}=w(a:+a-a);  divide  by 
V(«+a)->; a;=0,  ~^^ .  ■    23.  ar=»,  i  (a+6);  y^6, 1  (a+6). 

26.  2«  =  a  +  c-6*^(a*  +  6'  +  c*-26c-2cflt-2a6);  a;  +  y  =  c. 

A}Box  =  J(ac)f  y=J{hc).  27.  aj  =  2;  y=«,  «  =  1. 

28.  Add  the  four  equations ;  thus  (t?  +  a?4-  y  +  «)'  =  4  (a  +  6  -f-  c), 
and  from  this  and  the  first  given  equation  (v  +  >»  —  y  —  zy  =  8rt ; 
2t;  =  A  ^(a  +  6-  +  c)  «b  ^(2a)  *  ^^(26)  ±  ^(2c). 

XXVI.  1.  4  -.  9 ;  W  :  12.  2.  7  :  15.  3.  18  and  27. 

5.  Short  road  from -4  to  -5  is  26  miles ;  from  -5  to  (7  52  miles. 

6.  Either    asfl^  =  «r&  ==  «c  =  f j  ;  or  eke  a;a  +  v6  +  «c  =  0 

and  aj  +  y  +  «  =  -l.       II.  «=6,  y=8,  «=10.        12.  aj==fca(6»-c'), 
y  =  sb^(c*-a*),  «  =  *c(a*-5^5  alsd  as,  y,  and  5? may  each  =  0. 

XXVII.  1. 3.     2.6400.     3.57.     4.     •°'^^.       9.  Suppose 

ad=he;  then  a  +  <?-(6+c)  =  a-6-(c-^)  =^^1^^^^^. 

10.  In  the  first  the  wine  is  ^  of  the  whole ;  in-  the  second  |. 

11.  A  has  £72  and  B  has  £96 ;  each  stakes  -^^  of  his  money. 
12.'  Female  criminals  four-fifths  of  the  male. 
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XXYIII.     1.  9.       2.  a=56.      3.  L     4.  1.     6.  f     7.  10. 

8.  STic'-V.       9.  y^2x+-.     10.  16.     13.  10.     14.  (r^+O** 

15.  We  have  y  +  «  — aj  =  -4,  (x-^y  —  z)(x  +  z  —  y)  =  Byz;  thus 
flc*  —  (y  —  «)'  =  -By«,  therefore  a*  —  (y  +  «)*  =  (Ji  —  4)  y«,  therefore 
(a.-_y-2;j(a;4.y  +  ;3:)  =  (5-4.)yai^  OF --4 («  + y  +  «)  =^jB-4)y«. 

16.  2  (?*  -  1)  hours.  18.  4  hours. 

XXIX.  1.  1022634.  2.  321420111.  3.  3015333. 
4.  20846^.          6.  209.           6.  624.          7.  2223.  8.  15<1. 

9.  1105^.  10.  22441.  11.  17-6.  12.  75346-1.  13.  1341-111. 
14.  124-96.         •        15.  1099-39.  1»6.  1589-349609375. 

17.  450,  1214;  product  613260.  18.  3483.  19.  152. 
20.  11111.  21.  44-4;  in  scale  3  it  is  1001-2.  22.  62444261; 
square  root  is  7071.  23.  1101111.  '24.  8^67.  25.  -739. 
26.  Eight.  27.  Six.  28.  Eleven.  29.  Five*  30.  Six. 
3L  Five.  35.  2"  +2'  +  2'  +  2*  +  2*  +  2«  +  2  + 1. 
36.  3«  +  3*  +  3*-3Vl.  37.  3«- 3'- 3-1.  38.  3«-3'-3«-3+l. 
39.  Three  feet  eleven  inches.  40.  Twenty-three  inches  and  a  third. 
43.  r^  —  1  and  r"~* ;  r  being  the  radix  and  n  the  given  number. 
45.  The  number  is  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

XXX.  1.  800.       2.  4.       3.  -333w        4.  -26f.       5.  -2. 
6.  61  J.  7.  5.  8.  425.  9.  0.  10.  n(8+n). 

11.  ^     12'  ^2-  Common  difference  -  3.  13.  9. 

14.  4  or  —  11.  15.  2n  —  1.  16.  Number  of  terms  is  10  or 

12 ;  last  term  3  or  - 1.        17.  Common  difference  7.        18.  5,  9, 

13,  17,  21,  25.  20.  I  {2  +  4  (n  - 1)}  that  is  ti  (2w  - 1). 

21.1111.  22.20.  23.  J(n-l)w(2»-l)yaTds.  24.1,1334. 
25.  Nine  means,  3,  5,  7, ...  19.  26.  Number  of  terms  19  or  -2. 
27.  5  or -10.  28.  4  or  7.  30.  The  number  of  terms  is 

w»  +  w  —  1  orm  +  n;  in  the  former  case  the  last  term  is  1 ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  last  term  is  zero.  31.  4  or  9. 

32.  ;>  +  y  +  (TO  - 1)  2gr.  37.  17.  38.  100  or  - 107. 
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39.  Number  of  terms  7 ;  middle  term  1 1.    41.  n'.    42.  -  « (-  1)". 
43.  i  (1  -  (2n  + 1)  (- 1)'}.  46.  9.  .47.  i  n  (n  + 1)  (n  +  2). 

50.-J(19-«).  51.  ^,  A,  ^,  ^.  62.  25  months. 

53.  15.  54.  ^  tours.  65.  468. 

r+  1 


XXXT. 


4.  Il^l-^lyj.        5.  2.       6,  ^.       7.  1.        8.  9.        9.  10. 

10.  ^.        11.  ^.         12.  g.         13.  26-         14.  g.        15.  3. 

16.4  +  3^2.       17.2j(g+5.).        ^^- -TZ^r- ^ -^^ - 

19.  4  -  (»  +  2)  2-*'.  20.'  6  -  (2n  +  3)  '2-**'. 

21.  1  j'2+(-l)-'  ^i^}.    23.  81.    24.  £108,  £144,  £192,  £256. 

a*  1 

26.  -;^{a*-(-l)«-.l\       28.  £3.  is.     32.  Common  ratio -=77^ . 
a*+l^     \     /       /  10+1 

33.  -p — Y^ =-•     38.  r=2,  a=3;  r  is  foTind  by  an  easy  cubic. 

39.  5fl  (»'  +  p)-2«.     40.  1^(10"- 1)-  T  •    '*2.  2,  4, 8, 12j 

25     15     9     3  io    o  K  o  IK  «»• 

or -5-,   -jT.   o'  ^'  *3.  2,5,8.  45. 


2'    2'   2'   2*  -".-,-.-  '"•  (l_r)(l-6r)' 

^^^-     ^-ri'f-         2.i,   i,   J j^.         3.Letp 

denote  it,  then  i=l  +  («-l)fl-lV  4.^^,^. 

2  1 

8.  2  and  4,  11.  2,  3,  6.  12.  The  terms  are  y^  and  g ; 

then  the  series  can  be  continued.  14.  "We  may  shew  that 

^  ="s »  and  G  =  ^  "  ,  :  as  -4  and  ff  are  thus  known  in  terms 

2a-6  2a-6  ' 
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of  a  and  by  we  can  find  Ijie  two  quantities  in  terms  of  a  Mid'  5. 

i9.  a*  +  aby  a*  -  b%  a*-db.  20.  The  common  difference  in 

2 
the  arithmetical  progression  formed  by  the  reciprocals  is =- . 

XXXin.     1.  1341-1323.         7.  3^  miles,         a.  64  gaUons. 
9.  ^£100;  5  £80. 

XXXIV.     1.  1120.  2.  453600.  3.  454053600. 

4.34650.  5.6.  6.  g^.  T.-^-^-,-!^. 

195         195  •  '     160  '  15 

Q     ' —  ' —  Q      ' —  1  n   9<>.  1 1    *— 

®-  [9[8_6'   [10 [85"  ^'  [12|48-  ^^'  ^'  ^/-   2* 

12.  Suppose  one  person  to  remain  fixedy  and  all  possible  permu- 
tations formed  of  the  other  w  —  1  persons.  This  gives  |n-*l  as 
the  number  of  ways.  But  this  counts  as  differeutt  ways  a  pair  of 
cases  in  which  each  person  has  the  same  neighbours,  but  the 
right-hand  neighbour  of  one  case  becomes  the  left-hand  neigh- 
bour of  the  other,  and  vice  vena.  If  such  a  pair  of  <sBaie&  is 
counted  as  only  one  case,  we  must  divide  our  former  result  by  2. 
For  example,  if  there  are  three  persons,  there  is  only  one  way 
of  arranging  them,  in  the  latter  view,        ,        13.  [9,  [10— [9. 

..    12.11.10      16.15.14.13  _    _^. 

14.  f-s X j- *  la.  If  there  is  only  one 

^[3  .  [4  ^ 

thing,  it  may  be  given  away  in  n  ways;  then  as  a  second  thing 
may  be  given  away  in  n  ways,  there  are  •«'  ways  of  giving 
away  two  things ;  and  so  on.  16.  w  =  2r  +  1  j  r  =  8. 

\m  ]n  ■  ."' 

17.  ,— r^= —  X  ,    ,     —  X  r«  +  r.     Or  if  the  7J»  things  "are  exactly 

\r  \m  —  r     |g  \n  —  8     ' 7"  ° 

rr         A     1      ^x.         ^v  •       Im:               -5,    «(w-l)(7i-2) 
alike,  and  also  the  n  things,  -j — y~  •  ^^'  — ^ To^ - 

20.   4080.  21.    86400.  22.  [5x[3j   if  however 

the  three  letters  are  tp  retain  an  invariable  order,  the  answer  is  [5. 
23.  10.9.8.7-9.8.7  with  4  flags;  10.9.8-9.8  with  3 
flags ;  10  .  9  -  9  with  2  flags ;  10  with  1  flag.    ^2^  signals  in  all. 
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\o2 
24.  90.      25.  36.     26.  3x14x14.     27.  w*      28.  ~=^^.    29.  120. 

n(n-l)    j?(;?-l)    ,       ^,;n(n-l)(n-2)  ^(p-l)(p-2) 
'^"-  "172  172~*^^-     ^^'  [3  n?  ' 

32.  Increase  the  preceding  result  by  nnity.    34.  rio^TJiQis'     35.  [7 ;  if 

however  each  s^  may  be  in  order,  either  from  left  to  right,  or  from 

right  to  left,  the  answer  is  8  x  [7.       36.    I.  8.7.6.5  cases  without 

7   6     14. 
repetition.     II.  rr^  x  L  cases  in  which  a  occurs  twice :  also  as 
1.2      2 

many  in  which  i  oeeurs  twice;  and  as  many  in  which  n  occurs  twica 

14  .         ,  . 

III.  j— —  cases  in  which  a  and  i  each  occur  twice;  also  as  many  in 

which  i  and  n  each  occur  twice ;  and  as  many  in  which  a  and  w 
each  occur  twice.    Total  2454.         37.  63.        39.  [4  x  11111  x  15. 


1.2  1.2  |4 

2002    9001    — 
i,        ,^       a"'a;«".        5.  625-2000x+2400«'-1280a;*+256a;*. 

.    9.8,7.6  „,  I,,,      ^       10-,9.8.7.6-.  J  5       .    |10   ,  , 
•  6-  g 3'a;»4y.     7. ^ 2'aH'.      9.  |^aV. 

10.  r^r^{a'x*  +  a*<>f).         11.  64a* - 96a*  +  36a' -2.         12.  10c'. 

14.  This  follovs  directly;  or  thus,  (1  +!«)"* '(1- a:)  =  (!+«)" (l-aj*). 

I2m+1 
16.  From  2nd  to  5tli  terms  of  (3+2)».     18.  , h= r  (-1)"". 

^      /    .  \n-r\n  +  r  +  l  ^     ' 

^(-l)'-'**— ':»       12w(-l)'-'a:"-"-        (-iy\2n 


19 


r-l|2w-r  +  l  '       |r-l|2w-f+l  '         \n\n 


20.  ((«•  +ay  =  {x  +  a  J(- 1)}'  {x-a  J{- 1)}" 
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(r  +  l)(r4-2)(r-t.3)(r  +  4) 
14.  ^ ar. 

15  (n-l)(2«-l)(3n-l) {(r-l)n-l}^ 

n'lr 

16  (y-l)(2p-l)(3p-l) {(r-l)y-l}^^ 

1.3.5 (2r-l)  2g-8 (3r-l)^ 

J,    7.9.11...(2..g)^  2,    1.5..9        .(4r-3)^ 

[r  4'lr 

28.  2ndMid3rdterm8^x|  =  |.      29.  3rd  term = 1|4^  i  =  |f. 
1     o     3  1.2    O      zd 

30.  Dth  and  oth  terms  = rj ( yj  =  ^tjtt  • 

31.  3rd  term  =1^  (^y.  32.     K  »  =  1  the  2nd  and  3rd 

terms  are  the  greatest;  if  n  =  2  the  ^ad  term  is  th^  greatest; 
and  for  all  other  values  of  n  the  first  term  is  the  greatest 

33.  ?l:^ll2^.         34.  Sixth  term.         37.  ^(2n«  +  4»+3). 

38.  Coefficient  of  »•'  is  ^' ^' ^ --- (^^-^) .  coefficient  of  ai^*'  is 

obtained  by  dividing  this  expression  by  a.  41.  f  1  —  ^]     , 

axat  is.  V2.       42.    ^.        45.  2»(2»^1) ■■■..■  (2»^r-l) 

XXXVII.    1..6.    2.-16.    3.  2'.3*+2'.3+2'.3'+3*=1905. 
4.3.  6.  -2'5  +  2«.3».5-2'3«5. 


,,„/J^  .  _2J_        2*  2         1  \ 

l^tl814+[7[213+[6[?12-'[5|6-^[418r 


7.  2V5.7'-2'.3.5».7  +  2.5'.  8.-64.  9.-20. 

,.       15     35     63        37  ,,1  ,«      -    «    ,«    35 

10.  --g---j---g-= — J.         !!•  -7-  12.  -3+ 6+15+ -g-. 
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,-    /3.7     7.11.19Y  ,.    „  ,_   n*  +  6»*-13n'+6n 

13.    (  -SI Kin —     .  14.   50.  lo.    


/3.7     7.11.19\ 


24: 

16.  The  expression  is  {(1  +«)(!—  «)"'}'.   ,  Hence  the  coefficient  is 

7.6.5.4    7.ff'.5   U     7^   14.15     7  14.15.16     14.15.16.17 
[4      ■*■    [3     •  1  ^l.Z*    1.2    ■*"!'       [3        +  [4 

17.  ^  +  1.  18.  ^n-l)(^2)(n-3)y^n(n-l^...(n-4)^.3. 

w(w-l)...(«-5)           n(»-l)...(w-6)  ^      n(w^.l)...(«-7)  _, 
[4(2  ^"^  +  [6 ^^+        -     [8 ^* 

19.  0.                         20.  5a/  +  20a,o,a/+10a/a,*. 
n(»-l)(n-2)  «(n^l) (n-3) 

_^n(n-l).^...(n-4)^^._.^.^       22.-23.       23.  -|+^'. 

24.  «u^+^(m-l)a.a,-h"'<"*-g<'"-^>V.  25.  20. 

26.  -210.  27.  1260.  28.  12600. 

an        m  .-1 /I         \      «(»  — 1)     ._./,        x.      »»(«- l)(n— 2)     .    ,  .,        ,, 

29.  a'+na'  \b+c)+  -^        ^a'  *(6+c)*+-^ 7^^ ^o*  *(6+c)*. 

30.  -^-?)(-^>cr->(.l6.c)-.         31.  JS..  32.     '^' 


[3  ^     vw-..-..,.  .X.  jj^^,^, 

o«   1     1;^    /I     3^^^    /35     56»\   ,    /3     156«     356*\    , 

36.  a-»-a-6aj-(a-c-a-6«)iB* 

+  (2a-6c  -  a- V)  a»  +  {a'V  -  3a- Vc  +  a"  V)  x\ 

37.  l-7i«+-^-2 — V ^ P -x\ 

38.  May  be  proved  by  Induction.  39.  For  the  first 
part  put  aj  =  1.    For  the  second  part,  let  S  denote  the  series,  so  that 
S=a^  +  2ag  +  3aj, 4- ...  +  nra^^ ;   and  as  the  coeflBicients  of  terms  ' 
equidistant  from  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equal,  by  Ex.  38^ 
iS'=  a^.,  +  2a^_,  +  . . .  +  nra^.     Then,  by  addition, 

2S=  nr  {a^  +  a,  •••  +  a^}  ^nr(r-^  1)". 
T.A*  38 
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40.  (1  +  a?  +  a^)"  =  a^+  a^x  +  ajx?  +...  +  a„„,a:*'"*+  ^^-t^'^  +  «te^> 
cliaiige  the  sign  of  x^  and,  since  the  coefficients  of  terms  equi- 
distant from  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  equal,  we  have 

(1  -  a;  +  a:")- =  a,,  -  a^.^a:  +  a,,_,a;«  r- a,._3a;«  +  ... 
Multiply  together,  and  select  the  coefficient  of  a;*" ;  this  will  there- 
fore be  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  a?*"  in 

(l  +  aj  +  a^"(l-aj  +  a:^",  that  is,  in  (1  +a:*  +  a;*)". 
Then  put  a*  for  a^'y  a*  for  a^_,',  ...  and  divide  both  sides  bj  2. 

.  XXXVIII.     1.  4.  2.  2.  3.  1.  4.  5.  . 

5.  3; -2.  6.  -698970-2;  '732393.  7.  •778151-3. 

10.  i  {log  10  -  31og  2}.  15.  20.  20.  About  125  years. 

XXXIX.     1.    This  is  an  example  of  equation  (1),  Art.  545, 
in  which  w  =  (a;  +  1)  (a;  —  1)  and  n-a?, 

2.  log(a:+2A)  x  -  log  (a:  +'A)«  =  log  (l  -      ^'^^  ,| .        3.  See  Ex.  1. 

5.  log(3+3a;+a;')aj-31og{l+a;)  =  log|l-^r z^.     6.  We  have 

♦  4/p  2a:  —  1    .  ^ 

to  find'  a  series   for   log  (a;  +  1)  —  ^r log  x  +  x ,  log  (x  —  1), 

Zx  +  1  Zx  +  1 


that    is,    for    logfl+-j+j^ ^^  log  ( 1 — j,     that     is,     for 

X    . 

'   XL.     1..  Series  =  —  |  -  - + —  <kc.  > :  convergent  by 

a(a;a;  +  aaj  +  2a  y  ° 

Art  558.     2.  Divergent  if  a;>  1,  convergent  if  aj<  1.     If  a;  =  1  the 

general  term  is  — ^ — -,  which  is  >  - ,  and  the  series  is  divergent 

3.  Convergent  if  a>\;  divergent  if  a<l.  If  a=  l.the  series  is 
obviously  divergent  4.  Divergent  if  a;>  1,  convergent  if  x<  1. 
If  a;  =  1  the  series  is  obviously  divergent    5.  Same  result  as  Ex.  4. 

6.  Series  >1  +- +  - — .  +  - — -  <kci,  and  iherefort  divergent 

1.  +  :il  +  31+4-  ° 
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7.  Divergent  if  a»l,  convergent  ifa;<l;  ifa5  =  l,  obvibusly  di- 
vergent. 8.  Besiilts  the  same  as  in  Art  562.  9.  Divergent 
if  05  >  1,  convergent  ifa;<l;  ifa;=lib  isa  series  discussed  in 
Art.  562.  10.  Convergent  if  a?  <  1 ,  divergent  if  x>  1;  i[x^l 

the  results  are  the  same  as  in  Art  562. 

XLL     2.  £900.  3.  ^^.  4.  2*.  5.  40  :  41. 

6.  Between  48  and  49.  7.  Kearly  32. 

XUI.     1.  7  years.  2.  120  days. 

.      X        y        z         the  civen  sum  ^    -,       .    .,  «•  •     x 

^■B^^-^'^"  :ff^^T7PT7F-  ^-  ^"**^ ^^  coefficients 
of  af  in  (1  +a;)"=(l  +«)*(!  +a;)""".  9.  Equate  the  coefficients  of  a?" 
in  (1  +  x)'  =  (1  +  a;)"^""'  {x  +  1)**^*.  10.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  coefficient  of  a  vanishes,  and  also  the  whole  coefficient  of  p, 

.  XLIII.  1.  £24.  10^.  2.  Cent,  percent.  3.  4  per  cent. 
4.  £6400.  5.  3J.  6.  £7297-98.  7.  £225iWi. 

8.  l^g^rLl?g2    alittlemorethaii9.        9.  ^.  tA^^  ^1^«^«^ 
logo— log 4  -n*^    Ji—tn 

is  the  first  payment  j  m  must  be  less  than  Ji.         -  ,     10.  «r , 

1 1.  T*  C^±iy.  12.  P (1  - r)".  13.  A  X  2-617238. 

1111         ,,  _i_i__Li_  Li. 

XLIV.     1-  l  +  alLsllT^g*       •    "•  1  +  2  + 1+1+ 1  +  55' 

,1111111      I  i+ii_Li_JLJL  LI 

3-2T4T3TJ;i+2TT70'  •^■^4+ 1+1+ 1+2+ 3+1-^  3* 

3.55      '  r    1     I      i     iH- 

113  •  "•  4'   29'   33'    101'  

,  2  3  U  17       o  3  1_?  117  121 
T'  I'  "5  '  C  '       "•  1'  6  '  37  '  228" 
11   15  4  33  208  2177 

T'   T'  •        *•  T '  8  '  65  '  628  • 

13  48  ^  5  51  515  5201 

01 '  lo: 
38—2 


5. 

3, 

22 

1' 

J 

XLV. 

3. 

3 

4 

1' 

1' 

5. 

4 
1' 

9 

2' 

3" '  rr  ^*  1'  10'  101'  1020* 
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5  26  265  1351  «  ^  I  ?I  51 

^-  i'  5" '  "M"'  260*  ^"  I'  1'  4  '  6  • 

7     22     29     51  -      10     201     4030     80801 

^*  P   T'   "4  '  T*  1  '    20  '    401  '    8040" 

Ilia  2a'+l      W^3a      8aV8a'-<-l 

^^-  '*'*"25T2^2a+  •••!'  2a    '     4a'  +  l  '        8a»  +  4a     ' 

1         1  1         1  g-l   o   2a'~g-l      2a*-l 

1--.  a-l+ y:;:  2(a-l)+  1+  2(a-l)+  •"    1   M'     2a-l    '       2a    ' 

1    J_    1    Jl^       a     2a+l    4aV3a     8a'-i-8a-j-l 
^^-  *"*"2+2a+  2+  2a'"l'        2     '    4a  +  l  '        «a  +  4      * 

14.  a-l  + 


2+2(a-l)+2+2(a-l)+*'' 

g-l     2rt-l     4a'-5g  +  l     8a»-8a  +  l 
1    '       2     '       4a- 3      '        8a-4      ' 
[13  and  14  are  connected,  because  a*- a  =  (a- 1)*  + a— 1.] 

_    250      ,.1520     -^1         ,1         ^^1  ,1 

15-  TT-    ^^- 273--    ^^•(44y"'^2(49/-  ^^•p6r'^^2(2lTTf 
91        1         ^       1  9fi  1   3   13  42  485  211 

''^-  (2737       2(2885)'-     ^^'  2'  7'  30'  97'    "^^^  396'     ^^-  "80 ' 

1549     251  114  17 

^^-  "360"'   360'  ^^'  IT*  "^^^  Tl4-  ^^-  ^"• 

33.  Positive  root  of  a*  +  2a:-  2  =  0.  34.  That  of  7iB'-8a;-3=0. 

35.  Tliatof7iB*  +  8aj-3=0,        36.  That  of  59iB»- 31 9a; +  431=0. 

XLVL     1.  aj=2,  y=l.  2.  a;  =  4,  y  =  5. 

3.  «  =  1  or  6,  y  =  20or  1.  4.  y=l+7«,  a:=41-10«. 

5.  aj  =  25-7«,  y  =  25+-3^  6.  aj  =  90-19«,  y=13t 

7.  aj  =  8,  y  =  3.  8.  a?  =  7,  y=5.  9.  a:  =11,  y  =  18. 

10.  a:.=  37,  y«13.  11.  4  or  5.  12.  19  or  20. 

13.  4,  or  5.  14.  2.  15.  16.  16.  5. 

17.  3  guineas,  21  half-crowns.  18.  3  soyereigns,  20  francs. 

19.  185,  15;  119,  81;  53,  147.  20.  28,  20. 

21.  When  n  is  even,  the  common  difference  is  2 ;  when  n  is  odd, 
the  common  difference  may  be  1  or  2.  *  22.  245. 

23.  104  +  3.5.7.«.  24.  97.  25.  Ascribe  to  y  succes- 

sively the  values  1,  2,... 8;  and  in  each  case  find  the  correspond- 
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Sng  valuesof  ajand«.  26.  aj=  1 +3^,  y  =  51 -7<,  «=63  +  13^. 

27.  Allowing  a  zero,  there  are  15  solutions ;  excluding  it,  there 
are  14.  The  solutions  are  found  frdla  100-^  half-crowns,  6^ 
shillings,  and  100  —  7i  sixpences.  28.  Allowing  zeros, 

4  solutions ;  excluding  them,  2.  The  solutions  are  found  from 
4:  —  t  guineas,  5t  «rowns,  and  12  —  4^  shillings.  29.  6  crowns, 

4:  half-crowns,  2  florins.  30.  100.  31.  205,502.  32.  974. 
33.  5567.  34.  80  ducks,  19  oxen,  1  sheep;  or  100  sheep. 

35.  |,  |,  1^  .  36.  49,  43,  38.  37.  The  107*^  aad 

104***  divisions  reckoned  from  either  of  the  common  ends. 

38.  We  must  solve  5a;  +  4y  +  3«  =  20 :  the  accompanying  table 

exhibits  the  solutions  of  this  equa- 
tion. Then  we  c^  use  (1),  (4),  (5); 
or  (2),  (C),  (5);  or  (3),  (4),  (4). 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)   (6)  39.  £2.  11*.  66^.      40.  £2.  ISs. 

XLYII.    1.  a;  =  2,  y  =  4;  a;=3,  y  =  l. 
2.  aj  =  4,  y=21;  x  =  5y  y  =  7-  3.  a  =  18,  i/  =  5. 

4.  x=10,y=l.      5.  360.     6.  1684  square  yards.      7.  10  and  7. 
9.  jB=0,y  =  3;  aj  =  2,  y  =  l.  10.  a;=l,  y=3;  a=53,.y  =  15. 


X 

y 

z 

0 
2 
4 

0 
5 

0 

1 
0 
5 

1 
3 

1 

2 
1 
2 

4 
0 
0 

XLVIIL    1. 


4.  \^^. 


\-p- 


6. 
8. 

10. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 


(»  +  l)a^. 
1  +  x-a^- 


6.  (7n+5)(3xy. 


7.  (w  +  l)'a^. 


■X 


9.  l  +  2iB+a!'-4a5'-lla;*. 


1  «     SsB*     aj"     7x* 

— >■  —  4- -I- 1-  . 

2  2^428 


_-      1       X      x^      x^ 


1 +pa;+;?(p-l)a;'+ (p'- 2;>' + 1)  a' +p  (i?' -  3y +^+2)  fc*. 
a-l\l-t-aj     1+  aPx) 

L_r-i I ?_+__L_V 

(l-a/U+a     \  +  ax     l  +  oTx^     1  +  a"^  V 
o=l,  6  =  11,  c  =  ll,  c?=l,  e=0. 
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4.  «  1668  than  i.  5.  2-'(5w  +  6).  6.a"-»-l. 

7.  2^-  3. ;  47.  8.  -^i^^.-,  (-1)  a^(«  -2«  +  2). 

1  i    1/1  1  •)      J_ 

^  .    •    ^     IT^'  ^'  *•  8\4~2(«+l).(»  +  2)/'   32' 

^1/1      1      1  _  J\_  _  Jl_  _     i    \      U 
•'•3Vl^2'*'5     »+l     w  +  2     n  +  3/'  18" 

6    11  1  ? ..  11 

96     2(»  +  2)(»  +  3)     4(M+l)(n  +  2)(«+3)(n  +  4)'   96' 

_    5  3»+5  5  p    n(n +!)(»+ 2) 

^'  6~(»  +  2)(»  +  3)'  6*  •  6 

13.ExpandaMwegetp-^.|l  +  ^-3-^.+  ^-^+ j. 

14.  6"(lH.«aH-^f^,^«'  + ;^n(n-.l)...(n.vm-2)^._.|_ 

(  1,2  .  |w-l  J 

15.  (1  -  1)"'=  2"  (1  -  5)" '•  .  18.    165.  19.  460. 

22,  Proceed  thus  ;  suppose  (1  +  on;)  (1  +  x*v)  (1  +  x\) {1  +  vfv) 

«l+-4ir+-4y  + +  -4,^^,  where '-4i,  -4„  , A^  do  not  con- 
tain v.     iVow7  chcim/ge  v  intq  xv ;  thus  we  can  infer  that 
(1  +  ^r  +  ^,«;" +  .....•  + ui,t;^)  (l+ic»'*'r) 

=  {l  +  -4jCw;4--4,a;V+ +^^t;')(l  +a5t;). 

Now  equate  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  v  on  the  two  sides. 

2g.f^,  =  ;^^^^^;  therefore  (l  +  a;){l~a;°  +  a^^--a;V :} 

1    /        g*  y^       1  a^  '    ,     gV  9? 

"l-^V'^l-J     ^l-a;      (l-a:)-"^(l-«)*     (l-i«)*'*' 

Expand  each  term  of  the  last  line  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  and 
then  equate  the  coefficients  of  a"  on  the  two  sides. 
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LI.    8.,  2b' is  >  or  <  aj+ 1  aqcorcjing  as  ^  is  >  qr  <1. 
16.  This  depends  on  the  sign  of  (a  —  6)  (6  —  c)  (c  —  a). 
22  and  24  depend  on  Art.  68 L  23,   As  many  of  the  fot 

lowing  inequalities  as  may  be  required  will  be  found  to  hold: 
2  {n—l)  >n,    3  (7i  — 2)  >  w,  ...... ;  then   by  multiplication  the 

result  is  obtained.  25.   This  may  be  deduced  from  Ex.  23. 

29.  See  Ex,  3  of  Chapter  xxv.  31.  Multiply  up ;  then  use 

Art.  681.  '  32.    Put  1  -  a  =  6,  and  expand  (1  -ft)'  by  the 

Binomial  Theorem;   the  series  will   be    convergent*     We  shall 

then  have  to  shew  that  l-^ — ro-^~  +  ^ -jo ' >li 

If         .  ,^       , 

and  this  is  obvious,  since  a?  is  <1. 

LIL*  2.  66.  3.  ZJ'AV.  "4.  2'.3».5*. 

5.  2*.  (823)*.  12.  Suppose  n  to  lie  between  m'  and  (m  + 1)* ; 

then  w-a6  =  (w'  +  m-w)*.  '       19.  n'-n-hl  is  greater  than 

(n  —  1)'  and  less  than  n',  20.  Suppose,  if  possible,  w*  +  1  =  m* j 

then  w'  =.(w-  1)  (m  + 1).  Now  no. factor,  except  2,  can  divide 
both  m  —  1  and  m  + 1,  and  2  cannot  here  divide  them,  for  n  is 
odd.  Hence  m  —  1  and  m+1  must  both  be  perfect  cubes  ;  but 
this  is  impossible ;  for  the  difference  of  two  cubes  cannot  be  so 
small  as  2.  35,  36,  37,  38.     These  all  depend  on  Format's 

Theorem.  40.  48.  41.  96.  42.  400.  43.  22680: 

44.  2"-*-'5""*.  45.  12.  46.  12.  47.  160;  1481040. 

48.  6.  49.  126.  50.  24 ;  15.  51.'  {n  + 1)'.  53  and'54 
must  be  solved. by  trial;  the  answer  to  53  is  2*.  3*.  6,  and  the 
answer  to  54  is  2^3^ 5. 7.         57.  a?  =  2.  5*.  7'.«^  y  =  2.5.  7  .  <, 

*>9  3  1  '  6   ' 

LIIL    i.  27  to  8  against.       2.^.      4.  j.     5.  j.     6.^.' 

•  7.  11 .       8.  7  to  2.       10.  -4's  chance  of  losing  is  |,  and  of  neithe^ 

36 
winning.  n0r  Iqsing  is  J;   Z)'s  clwuice  of  winning  is  |,  and  of 
neither  winning  nor  losing  ia  ^;  B  and  0  have  each  the  chance  J 
of  winning^  ^  of  losing,  J  of  neither.  .  Or  more  simply,  -4's  chance  of 
winning  is  J,  B*a  and  (?s  i,  and  D's  J,  if  we  suppose  that  one  of 
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tlie  boats  mu^  win.        11.  q.       12.  vTg  •      1^-  tt*        ^^-  o* 


^- T- - 1- «^  K^r-H"-^)'}- "•  ^ 


»  18586  31031  12393  /Sy 

00  1     /SSy      oo    2551      „.       13'x6  -_  \*-* 

^^  ^~\W'     ^^'  ~V~'         '  61x50x49'    '^^'  52.51.50.49' 

32.  The  chance  of  the  sovereign  being  in  the  first  purse  is  to  the 
chance  of  its  being  in  the  second  as  10  is  to  9.  33.  ^. 

,.    10  ^5    3  „    ,  „       1      fl2_3     10113. 

34.   gf.  ^^-g.-  ^"^  .4-  '*''•  l(F|9\(14~~i4~J' 

,,1  6        111  6        2/lV  .K        l^t?    •       U    ^T- 

^g  I&I&1& 47.  l^.    48.  11  toff.    49.  6;  ^.  51.  '' 

\n  n  o  35 

^3.  Let  it's  chance  of  winning  a  single  game  be  x,  and  j^s  chance 

a"  (2  —  a;)  9 

1  —  a? :  then  -i's  chance  of  winning  the  set  is  r— ^ ^ .      64.  77; . 

'  ®        1-aj  +  aj*      16 

^^  64   56   49       ^^  ,  .^,y      ^o  30   ^  31 
^^-  169  '  169 '  169  •      ^^-  (-^^^  •      ^^-  6i  ^^  61- 

59.  21  shillings.       60.  42  shillings.       61.  ^400.       62.  35&  8d. 
63.  £10.  64.  A  florin.  65.  3  florins,  1  sovereign. 

60.  2  to  1;  J  of  what  each  stakes.      67.  ^^.      68.  |^£;^- 
69.  33333  shillings.        70.  -  n  shillings.         71.  ^ .        72.  | . 

^3  ^  74    3  75    1265         5087  -     ,910 

^^'  n(n+l)'         '*•  5-         '^-   1286'  "^5144-        ^^'  ^~i6' 

"•  -3"-  ®^-  50-  ®^-  (a  +  cnb  +  c)'  ®^-  ^- 
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LIV.    1.  ^(l-a;*)=-l*^3.     2.  Substitute  for  a"  from  the  first 

equation  in  the  second  ;  thus  we  obtain  either  y"  =  Jt*  or  a;  =  — —■ . 

y-6 

4.  Square;  and  put  the  equation  in  the  form  (»"— 4a?)*  =  24(a:— 1)*. 

5,  c  =  220.  6.  Multiply  up  in  the  given  relation. 

9.  Equate  the  coefficient  of  a?"  in  the  expansion  of  ^^ -, , 

and  in  the  expansion  of  the  partial  /ractions  into  which  this 
expression  may  be  decomposei 

LY.  1.  yK+»')v(«'+6')-^r.    2. 1+yi+yi, 

3.8.       5.5.       6.  a;  =  26f;  y=495-.2U.       7.  l-^^7^^f  \ 

'  ^  l-«^ 

where  jp  =  2".  8.  (1  —  jb")*  +  V  (1  —  a?)*  is  never  negative. 
12.  -log»  =  log^.  ^.  7 ,     Hence  we  may  regard  the 

general  term  of  the  series  as  -  +  log  (1  —  j ;  and  by  expanding 

log  f  1' — j  the  general  term  is  found  to  be  numerically  less  than 

— =.     Then  see  Art.  562«  14.  If  he  draws  again  from 

nr 

the  same  bag,  his  chance  of  getting  a  sovereign  is  f,  and  his 
chance  of  getting  a  shilling  is  f  ;  thus  his  expectation  is  -f  shil- 
lings. If  he  draws  from  the  other  bag,  his  chance,  of  getting  a 
sovereign  is  f,  and  his  chance  of  getting  a  shilling  is  f ;  thus 

(n-l)ig-n  +  7g^-" 

where  B  is  the  amount  of  one  pound  in  one  year. 

LVI.  6,  Convergent  if  as  is  less  than  unity,  divergent  if  a;  is 
greater  than  unity ;  if  a;  is  equal  to  unity,  convergent  if  a  is 
negative,  divergent  if  a  is  positive.  8.  Divergent  if  a:  is 

greater  than  unity,  convergent  if  a;  is  not  greater  than  unity. 


his  expectation  is  ^  shillings.  16. 
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9.  Divergent,  ■  10.  Convergent  if  j'— ^-1  is  positive,  diver- 
gent if  J— ^  — 1  is  negative  or  aero.  13.  Convergent  if  a;  is 
less  than  e"*,  divergent  if  a?  is  not  less  than  e"^  16.  I-  Sup- 
pose a  — A  positive  :  the  series  is  convergent  if  j8  + 1  is  greater 
than  a,  divergent  if  )8  + 1  is  less  than  a;  if)8  +  l  =  athe  series  is 
convergent  H  a  —  A  is  greater  than  unity,  divergent  if  a  — ^  is 
not  greater  than  unity.  II.  Suppose  a  — A  negative :  the  series 
is  divergent.  IIL  Suppose  a~ul  =  0;  then  apply  Art.  767,  and 
discriminate  as  in  Case  I. 

LYII.     4.  p.  =  bar-'  +  (w- 2) 5y-»  +  ^^-y^^) jv* 

^(n-4)(n-5)(n-6)^.^,.,^ 

[3  .... 

then  q^  can  be  obtained  by  Example  3. 

1 0.  Every  component  has  unity  for  denominator ;  the  numerator 
of  the  first  component  is  1,  of  the  second  is  4«>  and  generally  of 

*^«  ^^'•r  is  p;:^,  and  of-the  (2.  +  ir  is^^^^. 

LVIII.     2.  a6  +  5c  +  ca  +  2a6c=l. 
3.  (a«  +  6«  +  cy=-8(a6+5c  +  ca)».  4.  a«  +  5«  +  c'-o&c  =  4. 

5.  a'6V  (a»  +  5'  +  c»  +  2a5c)  =  aVc\  6.  («*  +  y^)»  =  »*. 

7.  5  (a*  -  5»)  (2a»  +  5")  =  9a  (a'  -  c*). 

10.  {a-hY{ar-¥V)  =  a'h\  11.  (a  + /5)*  +  (a - )8)*  =  2. 

13.  a;(2/*-«^  +  2y(«"-a;»)  +  4«(a;«-y»)=0. 

14.  (a +  5)^ -(a -6)^  =  (8c)*.     .  16.  399. 

17.  This  problem  can  be  solved  by  the  aid  of  the  principles 
I.  and  II.  of  Art.  814.  Let  p^  b6  the  probability  of  a  single 
event  with  three  cards  pf  a  selected  suit ;  let  p^  be  the  probability 
of  a  selected  pair  of  events ;  let  p^  be  the  probability  of  a  selected 

triad  of  events ;  and  so  on.     Then  P^  =  mp^ ;    P,  =  — r^ p^ ; 

_,     m(m  — l)(m  — 2)  _-_   ,  x    i*  j 

P  =— ^ -i^ ^Pa ;•..•••  We  have  nowto  findp,,^,,  p„ 

[3 
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Ima^e  three  cards  fastened  together,  so  as  to  form  one  card ; 
we  should  then  have  mn  -  2  cards  instead  of  'nm.  The  number  of 
favourable  cases  would  be  \ran  -  2,   and  the  whole  number  of 

.  , ,     .  ,        Imn-2 

cases  \m.n)  this  would  give  a  chance  denoted  by     .  :  and  to 


obtain  jp^  we  must  multiply  this  result  by  [3,  for  the  pards  imagined 
to  be  fastened  together  could  be  permuted   among    themselves 

6  6'|m7*-4 

in  13  ways.      Thus  p,  = — —. — ••      Similarly  ».  =  - 

•—       "^  *     mnymn—Y)  ^* 

and  so  on.     Hence,  finally,  the  required  chance  is 

■    ,m(m-l)  ^,m(m-l)(m-.2) 

^m  ^ 2 ^  [3 


mn(7rm—V)     m»...(mn--3)       ran (»w*-5) 

18.    ,     ,     ,        19.  The  expression  -        . 
\m\n  ^  \-9i* 


becomes  by  expansion 


Then,  by  adding  the  vertical  coliminsj  we  obtain 


X 


,  +  T— fl+T— 10+. 


l+a;»      l+a^^^l+a" 

.      20.     Let  ... 

a  =  (l-aj)(l-a^)(l-ic^)...,  j3  =  (1 +a)  (1 +«')(! +a^) ..., 
y  =  (l-a')(l-a;*)(l-a«)...,    8  =  (1 +«•)(! +«*)(! +a«)  ••• ; 

then  a/5  =  (1  •-  a?^  (1  -  x^  (1  -  a5^»). .  *,  78  =  (1  -  a;*)<l  ■-  a;«)  (1  -«")...; 

thus    a/5y8=y5   therefore  a/58=l,   and   therefore  -  =  )88, 
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I.  7«-2y-6«.  2.  ax'^  +  hx^  +  c. 

,    5aj+2  ,         26a:»  +  38aa8  3a*  +  6aa; 


7»-4'  (5a;+3a)(7aj+9a)'    (2a  +  «)(a'-aj»)* 

5.  1.  6.  a5  =  ;j,   y  =  3.  7.  J5  travels  6^  hours  before 

lie  overtakes  X  8.  80,  128.         9.  o»  +  a-^.         10.  2,  ^. 

11.  10.         12.  a^-(4a'  +  96«)a«  +  36aV;   7aJ"  +  5x»y-8V-3y». 
13.  (x  +  2)(«+3)(x+4).  U-(3,^4,)(,,^5,).  15-2. 

16.  fls  =  11|  y  =  6.  17.  49  iV  minutes  past  9.  18.  Each  in 

50  days.  19.  2a5-3y  +  «.  20.  2,  4.  21.  17. 

22.  aj*+(a+6)aJ*-(6a»-a6+66')aj'-6a5(a+6)a:+36aV;  a:"+4a+15. 

'    3  1 

23.  a:  +  2.  24.  1.  25.  3.  26.  «  =  o>    ^  =  2' 

27.  9^  miles  from  Ely.  28.  90  bench^ ;  10  persons  on  each 

29.  «*-2as»  +  a;-2.  30.  ^,  -^.  31.  7,  1,  3. 

6        3aj     2a:'      .  gV  5a;  4-24         „.    3(l-fa;') 

^---  100"i0'*'l0"*^'^^^-     ^^'  24a;-+5a;+r       ^^      l-x*    • 
35.15.     36.  a:=ll,y=7.    37.  48  of  each  kind.    38.  A  man  receives 

£4.  4*.,  a  woman  £3,  a  child  £1.  16«.  39.  5  -  _  -  i^ . 

Q 

40.  6,—^.      41.  4,2,4.      43.  The  second  expression  will  divide 
o 

the  first;  so  the  second  is  the  g.  c.  v.,  and  the  first  is  the  L.  a  x. 

^^t  +  lHx  +  2)^       46.  |.        46.  a;=3,  y=5,  «=7.        47.30. 

X*  5 

48.  10,       49.  J(a^h)+J(b^c).      50.  1,  3.       51.  4(aaj+6y+c4 

3  9 

53.  o'  +  y*.  54.  2.  55.  i.  56.  »  =  2'  ^^""2' 

57.   ^  in  36  days,  ^  in  60  days,  C  in  15  days.  58.  4f  miles. 

59.  2a^-«' - 3.     60.  0,  *  ^{ab).     61.  2{x  +  4).      62.  ^^^f^'. 
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63.  x-Zy.        64,  "I"^!^,-  65.  2.  66.  a!=a,y-6. 

67.  £1000.  68.  84  for  the  resolution,  and  63  against  it.  69.  6. 
70.  ^,  ^.  71.  9.  73.  a- 5.  74.  ^.  75.  2a. 
76,  x=y=z=a'+V+€^~'ah'-hc-ca.  77.    In  10  more  minutes. 

78.  Twopence  on  the  first  day,  f  of  a  penny  on  the  second  day. 
80.  -4,-7*  83.  af-2ax  +  a\  84.  ^^^, .  85.  2. 

86.  a:  =  |(6  +  c),  y  =  J(c  +  a),  «  =  i(a  +  5),  87.  £600000  of 

ordinary  stock.  88.    3,  4,  5  miles  an  hour  respectively. 

89.  -05772.  90.  c,c — ^.  91.20.    93.  (B«+(2wi^3)aj-6m.   95.  a:=l. 
96.  a:-a  =  y-6  =  «-c=: -J(a  +  5  +  c).        97.  60,30,12. 
98.  14  miles  from  -4  to  ^,  16  fix)m  J5  to  C7.  100.  Ill,  112. 

101.  dbl,  H-^^^.         102.  3,  4,  5.         103.  a:  =  3,  6;  y=6,  3. 

104.  3,-12.  105.  -  7i.  106.  ^  ^1  -  I) ;  |? .  107.  6. 
110.  Between  90  and  119,  both  inclusiva  111.  *(a+6),  *  (a-6). 
112.  a^+?^5izi!aj+l  =  0.  113.  a;  =  *2,  a4;  y=*4,  db2, 

114.  7.  115.  162.  116.  -J2{1-(V2-1)"}. 

118.  w  — m+lifris  not  greater  than  m;  w-r+1  ifr  lies 
between  w+1  and  »+l  both  inclusive;  0  if  r  is  greater  than  w+l. 

119.  Divergent.  120.3-06864.  121.1,-4,^^^.  122.  26»=9ac. 
123.  3, 4,  -6*2^6;  4, 3, -6t2V6.     124.  30, 36, 45.     125.  ^?^ 

must  be  a  positive  integer,  and  i-^  "~  ^)  +  -/must  be  a  perfect 

square  and  a  positive  integer:  these  two  integers  must  be  both 
even  or  both  odd,  and  the  former  integer  greater  than  the  square 
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root  of  the  latter.        126.     Jl^^.f.   ,>      129., 3.      131.  3,  ^ 


133. 


Jto-«=— ~ — ^,   y-6=— ^^ '-J   z-c==        r      >    where 

*  A    '  •„  ,   a"(6-c)  +  6*(<?-a)  +  c'(a^6)        •.     .„,,,-. 

*  =  0  or  =-2a5c-j9|^ ,,    .,; :,     .) =^..    134.-4  31  half- 

a"  (6  -  c)'+ 6*  (c  -  a)*+c*(a  -  6)- 

crowns,  16  shillings,  13  sixpences;  B  29  half-crowns,  24  shillings, 
7  sixpences.    137.  6  [6.     139.  Divei^ent    1 41.  6,-3.    142.  640a 

3  /2  1    •    3  /2 

143.  ac=*7/  A^;  y  =  *-,  «f-^.       144.  30  miles  an  hour. 

149.  18.  151.  5,   -1|.     153.  a:  =  2?,  (x)Vy  =  2*,  g^. 

154.  75  per  cent.  157.  [7-2[;6.  159.  .0.  160.  1666  n^v. 
161.  a  +  -  =  -  4  Jr^O,  whence  a:  may  be  found.  162.  A  10  miles 
an  hour,  £  12  miles  an  hour.  163.  a?  =  -2,  -^  ;  y  =  ^  ,  0. 
1C4.  x  =  0,  y  =  0,  «=0;  or  a!  =  |,  y  =  |,  «  =  -| .  166.  Either 
a=6=c;  or6=-2a,  tm.dc=ia.  169.-^^^5.  170.  1-21534 nearly. 
171.  *  8,  *  g .  172.  aV  -  2a*  (6*  -  2ac)  «  +  6'  (6*  -  4«c)  =  0. 


,»,        _     23     25*JT9968          „     .  69       21    25*Jl9»68 
b3.a:=5,--g,   ^ ;  y  =  3,  -^.^^g  •; ^ • 

174.  9  days.  176.  1,  2,  4,  8.  177.    j  ""^~^   uu^ 

181.   1,  g,  -|.  182.  £1045.'        183.  a:=8i,  16;  y=16,  81. 

184.  l=aV6Vc..2«..        186.  f  (^. .  ^  -  ^^-^j  . 

189.  Convergent    if   a;    is    less    than    e;    otherwise    divergent. 
191.  X a  .  a  A  fj(a'  -  4),    whence    x    may    be    found. 
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193.  X  and  y  may  be  found  from  sc* -i- 1  =  «fc' —  a;,  y'+l=±mny. 
199.  Convergent.         200.   \n^  {^^  +  ^^^+  r^(n-^n-2)J  ^ 

201.  l-x-a^+x'+x'+x'-af'-af^x''+x''W*-is'')  Ux-x'-^x'-hx'-x''. 

205.' The  solutions  are  found  from    lit  weights   of  9  lbs.    and 
160 -9«  weights  of  14  lbs.  206.  (2"+»-w-3)a*". 

209.  Y- of  a  shilling.  210.' Divergent  213.  19  years. 

215.  The  solutions  are  found  from  taking  204  —  11^  for  the  nu- 
merator, and  l+5t  for  the  denominator ;  so  that  t  may  have  any 

3 

integral  value  between  13  and  18  both  inclusive.  219.  j  . 

222.  aj'-a'  =  3r-6  =«r-c*= j-Fro — ^ •  • 

223.  77?  +?=  2.  224.  The  quotients  are  a,  5,  2a,  5,  2a, ... 

225.  (a;-lly+l)(2a:+y-8).      233.  £693.       234.  The  quotients  are 
a^l,l,2(7^1),l,2(a-l),...  235.52.  240.  Divergent.  243.  18 nearly. 

244.  The  first  quotient  is  a;   then  we  have  1,  2,  a,  2,  1,  2a, 
which  recur.       245.  Either  10  sheep,  and  2  bullocks;  or  5  bullocks, 

^  448a«"^  —  24Qfi'»'"** 

249.  jeSJ.        250.  «•+  4a;+7-  32aj-^-208a:--      ^^^/^^^       " 

251.  «  =  1,  |;  y=l,  |.  252.  a,-a  =  r(a, -a) +^1^^  c?; 

put  w  +  1  for  r  and  5  for  a^^j ;  thus  a^  becomes  known :  d  must 

lie  between --S—"")  and  ?^J.    253. £-645 nearly.    255.  Either 
n(w+l)         n(7i+l) 

5  apples,  3  pears,  and  4  peaches;  or  12  pears.     261.  -^ 3-  +  -^ . 

265.  The  smallest  number  of  coins  consists  of  121  of  the  larger  and 
15  of  the  smaller;  the  smallest  sum  of  money  consists  of  10  of 

the  larger  and  150  of  the  smaller.        269.  10^^      shillings. 
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272.  »=a>  6;  y=6,  a.    273.  (7^*2)'.    275.  The  coefficient  of  af  is 

10-+«(-3)"-'.    276.  l-.4a;-.2a«;  l-3a;'-2aj*.     279.  11^ shillings. 

9        19 

281.  Between  land -4.      282.  (aw)^=^  ^  ~     ,^;  from  this  and 
the  first  given  equation  we  can  find  sc^  and  yK  285.  56,  78. 

293.  ^^li^)t^^>  294.  aj»8,  y  =  3;  a:=127,  y  =  48. 

295.  27.  297.  X240.  800.  2  log  2  - 1. 
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